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Part  I :  Co-operation  and  Association 


BULGARIA. 


THE  CENTRAIv  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK  OF  BULGARIA. 


SOURCE : 

OTieTB  Ha  6'i>JirapcKaTa  njeHTpanna  KOonepaxiiBHa  BaHKa  aa  1914  roAnna.  {Re- 
port of  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  of  Bulgaria  for  1914).  Sophia  191 5. 


This  bank  was  formed  by  the  law  of  17  December  1910  (old  style) 
and  became  active  on  18  March  1911.  Its  offices  are  at  Sophia  ;  the  branches 
of  the  National  Bank  and  the  Agricultviral  Bank  serve  as  its  represen- 
tatives and  correspondents  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Central  Co-operative  Bank  of  Bulgaria  has  the  three  following 
objects  : 

i)  It  is  the  clearing-house  of  the  co-operative  associations,  that  is  to 
say  that  such  of  them  as  dispose  temporarily  of  abundant  funds  place  these 
in  the  Central  Bank  which  uses  them  for  the  purpose  of  affording  credit 
to  the  co-operative  associations  which  lack  means. 

2)  It  grants  long  and  short-term  credit  out  of  its  own  capital   to 
co-operative  associations. 

3)  It  inspects  co-operative  associations. 

Its  objects  show  that  it  is  intended  to  discharge  in  relation  to  the  co- 
operative societies  functions  previously  exercised  by  the  National  Bank 
or  the  Agricultural  Bank  ;  but  since  the  by-laws  of  the  two  latter  have  not 
changed,  all  three  banks  at  present  exercise  the  same  functions,  although 
it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  those  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  will 
be  separated  from  those  of  the  other  two. 

In  addition  to  these  functions  the  Central  Bank  is  charged  on  com- 
mission to  perform  certain  services  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  Insurance, 
namely  to  receive  premiums  and  pay  insurance  sums. 

According  to  the  law  (article  8,  pages  9  and  10)  the  Central  Co-opera- 
tive Bank  is  authorized  to  keep  general  stores  and  organize  public  sales 
and  purchases  on  behalf  of  its  members,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  availed  it- 
self of  this  right. 
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The  members  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  are  of  two  kinds : 

a)  the  National  Bank  and  the  Agricultural  Bank  are  by  the  law  (ar- 
ticle 3)  obliged  to  pay  a  total  contribution  of  5,000,000  francs  (2,500,000 
each)  and  are  designated  founder  members  ; 

b)  the  co-operative  societies  and  their  federations  are  authorized  to 
have  themselves  registered  as  ordinary  members,  so  long,  of  course,  as  they 
pay  the  subscriptions  prescribed  by  the  law. 

The  co-operative  societies  are  direct  ordinary  members  if  they  register 
without  the  intervention  of  the  district  federations,  indirect  ordinary  mem- 
bers if  it  is  the  federation  to  which  they  are  affiliated  which  is  registered. 
Co-operative  societies  belonging  to  a  federation  registered  as  an  ordinary 
member,  and  therefore  themselves  indirect  ordinary  members,  may  not  also 
be  registered  as  direct  ordinary  members. 

Ordinary  members  are  obliged  to  pay  subscriptions.  If  they  are  them- 
selves ordinary  members  co-operative  societies  are  obliged  to  subscribe  for 
at  least  two  shares  of  100  francs  each,  while  a  district  federation  is  obliged 
to  subscribe  for  at  least  one  share  for  each  co-operative  society  affiliated 
to  itself. 

Besides  its  own  capital  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  uses  capital 
which  it  procures  i)  by  receiving  deposits,  2)  by  rediscounting  its  paper,  and 
3)  by  issuing  long-term  bonds  redeemable  on  drawing  lots.  The  issues 
of  bonds  have  to  be  covered  not  only  by  the  bank's  credit  but  also  in  the 
proportion  of  10  per  cent,  by  the  bonds  fund. 

The  bonds  fund  was  formed  by  the  founder  members  and  is  fixed 
by  the  law  at  one  million  francs. 

The  Central  Co-operative  Bank  is  superintended  by  the  Ministrj^  of 
Finances. 

At  the  end  of  1914  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  had  in  addition  to 
its  founder  members,  who  are  the  National  Bank  and  the  Agricultural 
Bank,  644  ordinary  members,  namely : 

575  rural  funds  ; 

27  popular  banks 

24  co-operative  producers'  societies 

12  "  consumers' 

3  "  limited  liability  credit 

2  "  purchase  and  sale  " 

I  "  stock-farming 

644 

A  comparison  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year  shows  that  the 
membership  had  increased  by  ninety-five. 

The  business  of  the  Central  Bank  from  its  foundation  until  the  end  of 
1914  is  shown  by  the  following  tables  : 


THE   CENTRAI,   CO-OPERATIVE   BANK 


Table  I. 


Assets. 


i)  Current  accounts  on  5 -year  bonds 

2)  Bills 

3)  Current  accounts  bearing  interest. 

4)  Currents  accounts  without  inte- 

rest (i) 

5)  Current  accounts  opened  on  de- 

posit of  State  securities   .    .    . 

6)  Paper 

7)  I<oans    on    pledged    agricultural 

products  and  machines    .    .    . 

8)  I<ong-term  loans 

9)  Securities  guarant^ng  issues  of 

bonds   

10)  Deposits  to  be  received   .... 

11)  Bills  ^to    be   received  by   corre- 

spondents  

12)  Bills  on  deposit 

13)  Payments  not  yet  made  by  or- 

dinary  members    (capital    not 
called  up) 


1911 
fr. 


1912 
fr. 


1913 
fr. 


1914 
fr. 


1,656,729.57 
509,190.88 

3,321,138.65 


176,420.01 

179,350.00 
529,000.00 

115,481.75 
3,198,894.38 

62,343.10 


2,203,910.67 

4,408,764.01 

706,822.43 

355.337-02 


315,009.85 

111,435.85 
529,000.00 

i,752,447-25 
5,191,865.69 

56,992.10 


4,531.316.52 
3,474,102.62 
2,469,687.98 

224,115.88 

6,626.35 
82,325.15 

50,000.00 
59,128.85 

552,500.00 


2,758,291.09 
2,575.130-71 

33.299-43 


8,857,434-29 
2,778,789.85 

1,799,776.19 
171,126.56 

14,923-87 
14,917-33 

70,233.05 
3,273-85 

552,500.00 
905,964.12 

446,029.90 
3,264,275.85 

11,797-50 


(i)  Unpaid-up  capital  of  founder  members. 


Table  II.  —  Liabilities. 


i)  Capital  of  the  founder  members  . 
2)  Capital  of  the  ordinary  members  . 
3j  Reserve  fimd 

4)  Bonds  fund 

5)  Term  deposits: 

a)  capitalized  interest 

6)  non-capitalized  interest   .    .    . 

6)  Deposits  at  sight 

7)  Deposits  of  bills 


1911 
fr. 


191a 
fr. 


5,000,000.00  5,000,000.00  5,000,000.00 
88,600.00  111,700.00  114,800.00 
10,448.50 
1,000,000.00' 1.000,000.00' 1,010,448.50 


1913 
fr. 


1914 
fr. 


73.794.00 

31,232.00 

502,445.66 

3,290,217.03 


1,761,1 10.55  2,453,561.26 

35,84  8.35]  i,o59,.563.63 

1,193,704.552,128,849.68 

6,8o5,329.94!5,258,453-00 


5,000,000.00 

129,000.00 

56,948.05 

1,056,948.05 

2,711,637.60 
1,065,538.55 
4,659.512.29 
4,603,455-37 
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Table  III.  — 

Receipts  and  Expenditure. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

RXPENDITUKE. 

/.  —  Section  of  credit. 

i)  Salaries  of  employees 

82,995-05 

109,485.64 

95,254.36 

149,591-48 

2)  Compensation    to    members    of 

the  administrative  and  supe- 

rintending council 

280.00 

260.00 

1,800.00 

3,113.80 

3)  Dividends  to  members   .   •    .    . 

2,542.42 

13,462.51 

7,521.66 

27,815-35 

4)  Interest  on  deposits 

15,551-62 

68,420.59 

131,655-98 

344.047-35 

s)  Redemptions 

103,527-91 
31,574-81 

17,325.28 
101,894.63 

21,351-49 
49,627.39 

6)  Other  expenditure 

23,657-56 

//.  —  Section  of  insurance. 

l)  Salaries  of  emplo3'ees.    .... 

22,888.01 

41,571-79 

56,204.99 

105,873.25 

2)  Other  expenses 

1 6,094. 1 2 

13,675.64 

13,862.37 

26,170.83 

Receipts. 

i)  Interest  on  cunent  accounts  .   . 

27,028.51 

354,810.74 

461,835.84 

708,083.46 

2)  Discount  of  bills  and  bonds  at 

5  years 

6,081.32 
6,680.17 

27,729-95 
9.015-54 

25,880.19 
5,949-34 

10,538-37 

3)  Interest  on  long  term  loans.   . 

4)  Income  from  securities  (i)   .    . 

26,582.15 

26,582.05 

27,763.13 

74,055-33 

5)  Commissions   received    by    the 

institute  of  insurance  .... 

12,240.95 

64,217.84 

78,730.14 

95,782.21 

6)  Various  receipts 

353-80 

9,207.80 

1,647.89 

57,840.33 

(i)  Coupons  received.. 

As  compared  with  the  business  of  the  preceding  years  that  of  1914  shows 
a  marked  difference  in  the  point  of  the  current  accounts  opened  on  five- 
year  bonds.  This  item  increased  during  the  second  half  of  1914.  The 
bank's  debtors,  who  usually  pay  their  debts  in  autumn,  after  the  harvest, 
did  not  pay  them  in  this  year  owing  to  the  financial  position  brought  about 
by  the  European  war. 


At  much  the  same  time  as  the  law  regarding  the  foundation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  another  was  passed  as  to  the  insurance  of  agricultural  products 
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and  cattle  (26  December  1910).  By  this  law  there  was  created  a  State 
institute  of  insurance  of  which  the  financial  management,  namely  the 
reception  of  premiums  and  payment  of  insurances,  'was  by  article  19 
entrusted  to  the  Central  Bank,  which  fonned  for  such  purpose  a  special 
section  called  the  insurance  section. 

Previously  to  this  law,  in  the  years  from  1896  to  1903,  the  insurance 
of  agricultural  products  was  effected  by  the  State  itself  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  20  December  1895.  This  insurance  was  compulsory  in  the  case 
of  all  lands  excepts  prairies,  forests  and  tobacco  plantations.  The  owners 
of  the  lands  subject  to  insurance  were  obliged  to  pay,  as  insurance  premiums, 
a  tax  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  land  tax.  On  lands  exempted  from  the  land 
tax  a  special  and  equivalent  tax  was  paid.  The  fund  formed  by  the 
insured  was  increased  by  State  grants  at  the  rate  of  500,000  francs  a  year. 

If  the  premiums  paid  by  the  insured  and  the  State  grants  did  not  suf- 
fice to  compensate  for  all  damages  caused  by  hail  the  amount  of  the  indem- 
nities was  reduced. 

The  working  of  this  institute  did  not  give  satisfactory  results.  The 
losses  due  to  hail  in  the  years  from  1896  to  1903  were  valued  at  40,275,500 
francs  while  the  premiums  paid  by  landowners  amounted  only  to  7,560,370 
francs  and  the  State  grants  to  4,000,000  francs. 

The  indemnities  to  be  paid  were  therefore  reduced  by  75  per  cent, 
and  the  insured  received  only  10,636,275  francs  instead  of  40,275,500  francs. 

The  law  of  1895  was  repealed  in  1904 ;  and  on  26  December  1910, 
after  long  study,  the  new  law  was  passed  as  to  the  insurance  of  agricultural 
products  against  hail  and  the  insurance  of  cattle. 

The  principles  of  this  law  as  regards  insurance  against  hail  are  the 
following  : 

The  insurer  is  the  State  itself.  The  insurance  is  optional,  every  farmer 
having  the  right  either  to  insure  or  not.  The  fund  needed  for  the  payment 
of  indemnities  is  made  up  of  premiums  paid  by  the  insured  and  State 
grants.  The  State  pa^'^s  into  this  fund  once  for  all  1,000,000  francs  as  a 
foundation  capital,  and  also  500,000  francs  a  year  (article  12).  The  pre- 
miums to  be  paid  by  the  insured  are  fixed  by  a  special  commission  composed 
of  State  employees  and  of  the  insured.  They  vary  with  crops,  the  position 
of  lands,  yield,  risks,  etc.  The  year  begins  on  i  March  and  ends  on 
28  or  29  February.     Premiums  may  be  paid  up  to  the  end  of  September. 

Premiums  are  fixed :  when  once  they  have  been  established  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  they  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished.  If  the  total 
amount  of  the  premiums  and  the  State's  annual  grant  exceeds  that  of  the 
losses  caused  by  hail  the  excess  is  appropriated  to  the  reserve  fund.  If  on 
the  other  hand  this  amount  is  insufficient  to  compensate  the  insured  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  their  losses  the  needed  sum  is  taken  from 
the  reserve  fund,  until  this  has  been  reduced  by  50  per  cent.,  when  any 
further  sum  required  is  obtained  as  credit  from  the  Agricultural  Bank  (ar- 
ticle 13).  Such  calls  may  not  however  be  made  upon  the  Agricultural  Bank 
if  a  debt  previously  contracted  has  not  been  extinguished.     In  point  of  fact 
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the  institute  of  insurance  has  hitherto  had  sufiScient  means  of  its  own  and 
has  not  therefore  exercised  this  right. 

The  insurance  of  cattle  is  quite  different.  It  follows  the  principle  of 
mutuality.  Insurance  societies  have  been  formed  in  the  villages,  and  the 
State  merely  acts  as  reinsurer  (article  2). 

The  insured  pay  their  premiums  to  their  society  which  pays  one  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  insured  to  the  State  as  a  reinsurance  premium.  The  in- 
surance fund  is  increased  by  the  grants  made  by  the  State,  namely  500,000 
francs  once  for  all  and  100,000  francs  a  year. 

The  insurance  year  begins  on  i  November  and  ends  on  31  October 
(article  16). 

The  insured  are  compensated  for  their  losses  half  by  the  State  and  half 
by  their  respective  societies,  but  the  half  due  from  the  societies  is  advanced 
to  the  insured  by  the  State. 

If  the  compensation  falling  to  be  paid  by  the  State  surpass  the  amount 
of  the  reinsurance  premiums  and  the  annual  grant,  the  insurance  societies 
are  obliged  to  pay  a  supplementary  reinsurance  premium  to  the  State 
(article  8).     Such  payment  is  made  by  the  method  of  distribution. 

The  Central  Bank  is  responsible  for  the  financial  management  of  this 
system  of  insurance  :  it  receives  the  reinsurance  premiums  and  the  State 
grants  and  pays  the  estimated  amount  of  losses  to  the  insured,  taking 
commission  of  from  3  to  10  per  cent. 

The  insurance  business  from  1911  to  the  end  of  19x4  is  shown  by  the 
following  table : 


Tabi,e  IV.  —  Insurance  against  Hail. 


Year 

Total 

number 

of 

the  insured 

Insured            Premiums 
value                   paid 

Niunber 

of  cases  of 

loss 

Estimate 
of  losses 

Indemnities 
paid 

191I 

1912 

I913 

1914 

3,444 
17,548 
25,026 
30,316 

fr 

6,120,400 
28,255,390 
39,326,400 
37,101,420 

fr 

134,864.90 

630,779.70 

921,182.00 

1,181,573.80 

517 

2,527 

3,993 

ii     6,292 

fr 

126,974.10 
1,037,726.10 

869,761.20 
1,623,960.20 

fr 

126,974.10 
1,037,726.10 

869,761.20 
1,623,960.20 

The  business  of  1914  is  represented  by  the  following  table ; 
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Table  V.    —   Lands  Insured  against  Hail. 


Wheat 

Meslin 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Other  cereals  .... 

Haricot  beaus  .... 

Vetch 

Other  vegetables .   .    . 

Colza 

Tobacco 

Other  industrial  plants 

Garden  crops  .... 

Roses 

Vines 

Natural   and  artificial 
prairies 

Other  cultivated  lands 
Total  .    .    . 


Area 
insured 


Value  I        Area 

Premitim   paid 


insured 


injured 


hectares  (i) 

68,699.11 
2,598.25 
5,260.03 
2,466.97 
6,292.13 

12,936.40 
691-75 

51704 

2,134.48 

245.60 

501.17 

248.18 

102.40 

127.57 

82.57 

4.965.48 

437-29 
277.08 


18.633,490 

630,890 

1,063,460 

2,782,740 

1,128,970 

2,810,950 

218,210 

150,520 

526,640 

31,110 

166,290 

254,420 

38,380 

80,810 

88,760 

8,243,190 

71,140 
181,450 


367,061.60 

17,813-— 
21,181. — 
56,209.90 
25,920.90 
27,974.10 
4,917.60 
3,225.20 

1 1.744 -— 
757.20 

3,299.50 

16,733-40 

958.30 

3.995.50 

1,032.20 

616,692.50 

550.20 
3,575-70 


118,462.49     37,101,420     1,183,420. —      8,652.52      1,623,960.20 


hectares 

3,893-53 

433-51 

219.30 

440.68 

908.08 

687.50 

29.53 

37.87 

154.48 

7-39 

17-05 

25-93 

9-35 

8.27 

1,746.46 

12.28 
21.31 


Indemnity  paid 


308,457.50 

25,924.10 

13,156.90 

27,128.10 

44,132.70 

37,730.60 

1,820.80 

2,814.90 

8,128.40 

433-10 

2,262.40 

6,945-So 

2,129.40 

2,893.10 

1,135,345-50 

797.60 
3,85930 


(i)  1  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 


Tabi^e  VI.  —  Insurance  of  cattle. 

Number  of  insurance  societies 34 

Number  of  members 629 

Heads  of  cattle  insured 2,332 

Value  of  insured  cattle frs      385,157 

Number    dead 54 

Indemnities  paid  , »      3,389.75 

Premiums    fixed    in    advance »      3,296.79 

Supplementary  premiums »           73-45 


ITALY. 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CREDIT  FOR  CO-OPERATION,  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  CREDIT  FOR  CO-OPERATI\rE  SOCIETIES  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITALIAN  RURAL  FUNDS  IN  igi6. 

SOURCES:  • 

ISTiTUTO  Nazionale  di  Credito  per  la  cooperazione.  Assemblea  gcuerale  ordinaria  dei 
partecipanti  leniita  in  Roina  il  30  inarzo  191 7.  Anno  terzo  {National  Institute  of  Credit 
for  Co-operation.  Ordinary  general  meetinq,  of  members  held  at  Rofne  on  30  March  191 7. 
■^rd  year)  Rome,  Casa  editrice  italiana,  1917. 

ISTiTUTO  DI  CREDITO  PER  LE  COOPERATIVE.  Relazioui  e  bilaucio  approvati  dall'Asseniblea  degli 
azionisti  del  5  Aprile  191 7.  XII  esercizio  (Institute  of  Credit  for  Co-operative  Societies. 
Report  and  balance-sheet  approved  by  the  shareholders' meeting  of  5  Aptil  1917,  12th  year). 
Milan,  Tipografia  degli  operai,  1917. 

Banca  Nazionale  delle  Casse  Rurali  Italiank.  Rosocontoper  il  1916.  2"  esercizio.  Rela- 
zione  del  Consiglio  di  amminictrazione  e  dei  sindaci  all'assemblea  generale  ordinaria  dei 
soci  in  Roma,  i^  marzo  191 7  {National  Bank  of  Italian  Rural  Funds .  Account  rendered  for 
191 6.  2nd  year.  Report  of  the  council  of  administration  and  the  accountants  to  the  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  members  in  Rome.  18  March  1917).  Rome,  Prem.  Tip.I^itografia  V.  Ferri, 
1917. 

In  Italy  the  co-operative  soecities  procure  the  credit  necessary  to  their 
activity  from  various  sources  —  popular  banks,  ordinary  savings  banks, 
federations  of  co-operative  societies  having  banking  functions,  etc.  — 
and  also  from- the  three  institutions  specially  created  for  them  named  in 
the  title  of  this  article  :  the  Istituto  Nazionale  di  Credito  -per  la  Cooperazione, 
founded  at  Rome  in  1913  by  the  free  collaboration  of  the  greatest  Italian 
institutions  of  credit  and  thrift,  the  Istituto  di  Credito  per  le  Cooperative, 
founded  at  Milan  in  1904  on  the  initiative  of  the  Societa  Umanitaria,  and 
the  Banca  Nazionale  delle  Casse  Rurali  Italiane,  formed  recently,  in  1915. 
The  reports  lately  published  as  to  the  activity  of  these  institutions  in  1916 
allow  an  idea  to  be  formed  of  their  object  and  importance. 


§  I.  The  nationai,  institute  of  credit  for  co-operation. 

The  reader  will  recall  (i)  that  this  institution  was  promoted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  in  a  special  meeting  which 
it  held  on  9  June  1913  jointly  with  the  National  Thrift  Fund  for  the  Inva- 

(i)  For  the  origin  and  organization  of  the  Institute  see  our  issue  for  December  191 3. 
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lidity  and  Old  Age  of  Workmen  (i),  the  Milanese   Istitute  of  Credit  for 
Co-operative  Societies  and  a  group  of  ordinary  savings  and  popular  banks. 
The  National  Institute  of  Credit  became  a  moral  person  in  virtue  of  a  royal 
decree  of  15  August  1913  (no.  1140)  and  now  has  a  capital  of  8,200,000 
hras  furnished  by  thirty-nine  societies  or  establishments  which  it  includes. 
Its  object  is  to  afford   credit   to   the   co-operative   societies   of   various 
kind  and  their  consortia,  both  being  legally  constituted.     With  such  object 
It   undertakes  the  following  business  :    a)  it  discounts  for  co-operative 
societies  and  their  consortia  bills  having  two  signatures  of  qualified  and 
-   soh'eiit  persons ;  b)  in  exceptional  cases,  precautions  being  taken  by  the 
council  of  administration,  it  makes  direct  advances  to  co-operative  societies 
on  the  bills  they  have  accepted  ;  c)  it  grants  advances  on  bills  for  work, 
accepted  bills,  mandates  of  public  administrations  and  the  credit  they  afford ; 
d)  it  grants  loans  and  advances  to  co-operative  institutions  on  the  pledge 
of  securities  of  known  safety  or,  in  general,  when  the  council  of  adminis- 
tration has  established  guarantees  and  taken  precautions  ;  e)  it  makes  re- 
coveries and  payments  on  behalf  of  the  co-operative  societies,  the  societies 
of  mutual  aid,  etc.  and  serves  them  generally  as  a  bank ;  /)  it  rediscounts 
the  bills  ceded  to  it,  opens  current  liability  accounts,  accepts  deposits  from 
co-operative  societies  and  issues  bonds  bearing  interest  and  maturing  at 
fixed  dates. 

On  the  36th  of  la.st  March  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  societies 
belonging  to  the  National  Institute  was  held  and  the  report  of  the  council 
of  administration  on  the  Institute's  activity,  in  the  year  which  had  closed, 
in  favour  of  the  national  co-operative  movement  was  read.  From  this 
report  it  is  learnt  that  in  spite  of  difficulties  resultant  on  the  state  of  war, 
which  react  in  particular  on  the  labour  organizations,  the  co-operative 
societies  which  had  relations  in  1916  with  the  Institute,  either  directly  as 
clients  or  indirectly  by  means  of  the  consortia  of  the  federations  they  re- 
present, number  1,493,  comprise  386,558  members  and  own  a  capital  of 
27,917,629  liras.  Financial  operations  were  especially  concerned  with  the 
execution  of  works  of  public  utility,  such  as  the  construction  of  school  build- 
mgs,  aqueducts  and  roads,  and  with  works  of  beneficence  and  agriculture. 
Last  year  the  Institute  accepted  for  discount  14,441  bills  for 
56,885,256.07  liras  as  against  12,582  bills  for  42,802,768.57  liras  discounted 
m  1915.  The  increase  was  therefore  one  of  1,859  bills  and  14,082,487.50 
liras. 

If  the  variations  in  the  situation  month  by  month  be  regarded,  the 
amount  of  business  is  seen  to  have  followed  an  ascending  line  so  that  the 
paper  held  on  the  31st  of  last  December  amounted  to  18,826,334.58  liras 
as  against  11,836,110.57  liras  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  vear,  giving  an 
increase  of  6,990,224.01  liras  or  more  than  half. 

Of  these  bills  9,782  for  a  total  amount  of  44,610,467.57  liras  concern 
cessions  of  mandates  ;  2,375  for  3,420,208.80  liras  are  for  commercial  ope 
rations  ;  346  for  2,229.728.20  liras  are  for  direct  loans  ;  369  for  2,083,372.60 

(2)  Cassa  Xazionalc  di  Pievidenta  per  rimalidila  e  la  vecchiaia  dc°U  opera-' 
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liras  are  for  direct  loans  with  an  agricultural  privilege  as  to  4,218  hec- 
tares (i)  of  cultivated  land  ;  and  1,569  for  4,541,478.90  liras  have  been 
ceded  by  intermediary  institutions. 

The  average  amount  of  the  bills  was  3,496  liras  as  against  3,417  liras 
in  1915. 

The  credit  was  distributed  as  follows  among  the  various  forms  of  co- 
operation : 

• 

societies    of   production  and  labour  and  their  con^ 

sortia       liras  43,150,140.55 

agriculture  and  their  consortia.    ...  "  2,263,848.59 
credit  and  intermediary  institutions  .  "  4,824,360.59 
consumption  and  their  consortia      .    .  "  1,841,416.61 
for  building  and  institutions   for  pop- 
ular dwellings "  3,329,409.67 

of  various  kinds "  1,476,080.26 

The  distribution  according  to  districts  was  as  follows  : 

North       Italy 36,297,709.31     liras 

Central         "        18,667,811.22 

South  "        1,9197.35-54       " 

A  progressive  increase  also  affected  the  sum  in  hand,  which  in  1916 
was  333,659,456.19  liras  or  138,610,455.02  liras  more  than  in  1915.  The 
items  of  the  interest-bearing  current  accounts,  which  likewise  increased , 
were  distributed  as  follows  :  receipts  21,743,720.53  liras  in  1916  against 
4,482,449.60  liras  in  1915  ;  expenditure  18,713,107.41  liras  in  1916  against 
4,016,951.03  liras  in  1915  ;  and  the  surplus  balance  at  the  end  of  1916  was 
therefore  3,496,111.69  liras. 

The  activity  of  the  various  offices  of  inspection  which  this  Institute 
founded  in  many  co-operative  centres  also  has  a  special  importance.  The 
National  Institute  of  Credit  for  Co-operation  was  indeed  one  of  the  first 
bodies  in  Italy  to  organize  a  service  of  inspection  on  just  principles.  For 
this  end  it  made  special  offices  charged  to  give  to  their  client  co  operative 
societies  such  aid  in  the  matter  of  administrative  and  book-keeping  tech- 
nique as  they  should  need  ;  and  to  wgtch  over  the  course  of  the  co-operative 
businesses  and  the  development  of  the  public  works  to  which  it  gives 
financial  help.  These  offices  work  successfully  at  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa, 
Bologna,  Venice,  Verona,  etc.  They  are  notably  profitable  both  to  the  Insti- 
tute, which  is  enabled  by  their  assiduous  vigilance  to  protect  its  credit  as 
effectively  as  possible,  and  to  the  co-operative  societies  which  in  many  cases 
when  the  call  came  to  the  colours  simply  entrusted  their  administration  and 
technical  management  to  them.  One  of  them  is  particularly  worth)^  of  men- 
tion, the  Ufficio  di  Assistenza  e  Consulenza  per  le  Cooperative  Agricole  which 

(1)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acre?. 
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was  recently  created  in  the  affiliated  society  at  Bologna  in  response  to  de- 
sires expressed  at  the  National  Congress  of  Agrarian  Co-operative  Societies, 
held  in  Milan  last  December  (i).  This  aims  at  regulating  credit  for  agricul- 
tural co-operation,  which  is  destined,  especially  in  North  Italy,  to  have  a 
«  great  future  when  it  has  been  completed  and  directed  by  such  an  organism 
■  as  this  office  at  Bologna  proposes  to  become,  one  fitted  assiduously  and 
perseveringly  to  watch  over  the  technique  and  administration  of  the 
agricultural  undertakings  of  the   consortia. 

Finally  this  Institute's  balance-sheet  of  31  December  1916,  that  namely 
for  its  third  year,  contained  the  following  as  its  most  important  items : 
ay  Among  liabilities  :  subscribed  capital  8,200,000  liras ;  reserve  64,953 
liras  :  fund  for  inspecting  offices  10,716  liras ;  interest-bearing  current  ac- 
counts 3,496,111  liras  ;  bonds  bearing  interest  at  fixed  dates  6,797  liras  ; 
clients  and  correspondents  3,625,981  liras ;  simple  current  accounts  341,191 
liras ;  rediscounted  bills  8,925,837  liras.  h)  Among  assets  :  in  hand  274,743 
liras  ;  paper  18,826,334  liras  '>  public  bills  belonging  to  the  Institute  2,456,651 
liras  ;  balance  of  subscribed  shares  1,840,000  liras  ;  banks  and  correspon- 
dents 2,667,770  liras. 

The  year's  net  profits  reached  296,728  liras,  of  which  63,645  liras  were 
appropriated  to  the  reserve  fund  which  was  thus  raised  to  a  total  of  128,598 
liras. 


§  2.  The  INSTITUTE  OF  CREDIT  FOR  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

This  Institute,  organized  in  the  form  of  a  limited  liability  society,  was 
founded  as  has  been  said,  in  1904  on  the  initiative  of  the  Societa  Umanitaria 
and  with  the  collaboration  of  the  greatest  popular  banks  and  some  co-ope- 
rative societies.  Its  object  is  (article  3  of  the  by-laws)  to  "  take  part  in 
the  development  of  co-operative  societies  of  production,  labour,  consump- 
tion and  credit  which  profit  the  labourers,  employees,  peasants  and  me- 
tayers and  the  small  labourer  proprietors,  facilitating  the  working  of  these 
societies  by  the  means  of  credit ".  To  this  end  the  Institute  undertakes  the 
following  business  :  a)  it  discounts  for  co-operative  societies  bills  having  two 
signatures,  cheques,  notes  of  pledges,  certified  notes  of  work,  accepted  bills, 
and  mandates  of  public  and  private  administrations  known  to  be  solvent ; 
b)  it  grants  loans  or  makes  advances  to  co-operative  societies  on  pledged 
securities  or  pledged  credit  or  in  return  for  the  cession  of  mandates  of  pub- 
lic or  private  administrations  ;  c)  it  receives  deposits  of  savings  of  not  less 
than  10  liras  and  pays  interest  on  them  at  the  rate  of  3  34  P^^  cent,  net  ; 
it  receives  deposits  of  sums  on  open  current  account  at  2  ^4  P^^  cent,  net  ; 
it  issues  interest-bearing  bonds  having  fixed  terms ;  and  it  makes  recoveries 
and  payments  on  behalf  of  co-operative  societies,  etc. 

On  31  December  1916  its  share  capital  was  1,624,500  liras  made  up  of 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  March  191 7,  page  30. 
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21,660  shares  of  75  liras  each  distributed  among  522  shareholders.     On 
the  same  date  the  reserve  fund  amounted  to  449,125  liras. 

During  1916  this  Institute  effected  3,455  operations  of  credit  with 
293  co-operative  societies  for  a  sum  of  24,265,927.28  liras,  distributed  as 
follows  : 


1 91 9  operations  w 
689 
126 
161 
560  " 


itli     126  co-op.  Sddetics  of  producUoii  and  labour 

78       "  "     of  consumption 

10       "  "    for  popular  dwellings     .    . 

TO       "  "of  agriculture 

6g       "  "     of  various  kinds 


Uras  13,074,552.02 

3,173,406.73 

"        2,741,610.71) 

1,361,515.00 

1,314,842.74 


3455  operations  with    293  co-op.  societies liras  24,265,927. 


The  operations  were  of  the  following  kinds : 
757  operations  liras     1,307,143.02  discoiuit    of    commercial    bills. 


669 

289 

1218 

6 

516 


6,812,922.25  direct  loans  guaranteed  bj^  the  cession  of  mandates  of 

public  administrations. 
8,392,870.98  mortgage  loans. 
5,601,627.83  advances  in  the  form  of  loans. 

99,900.00  cautionary  deposits. 
2,051,463.20  endorsements,  gtiarantees. 


3455  operations  liras  24,265,927.28 


These  operations  were  geographically  distributed  as  follows : 

I,ombardy 655  operations  with  40  co-operative  societies  liras     7,680,505.85 

Piedmont 344           "           "  57             "                  "  "        2,954,921.27 

I^iguria 32           "          ."  4             "                 "  "        1,057,715.00 

Itmilia 2,230           "           "  170             "                  "  "        7,471,638.30 

Tuscany 130           '           "  11              "                  "  "        4,151,460.99 

I,atium 24           "           "  6             "                 "  "           104,040.00 

Other  districts     .    .          40           "           "  5             "                  "  *'           845,645.87 

3455  operations  with  293  co  operative  so  ietips  liras  21,265,927.2'^ 


Further  on  31  December  igi6  the  fiduciary  deposits  reached  the  sum 
of  3,081,219.81  liras  and  the  paper  that  of  1,491,714.61  liras.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  there  was  a  net  profit  of  28,507.08  liras. 

Between  i  July  1904  and  31  December  1916  this  Institute,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Italian  institutions  specially  affording  credit  to  co-operative 
societies,  effected  37,002  credit  operations  for  a  total  sum  of  202,273,070 
liras. 
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§  3.  The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITALIAN  RURAL  FUNDS. 

This  bank  was  founded  in  the  form  of  a  co-operative  limited  liability 
societ3^its  principal  aim  being  "  to  furnish  aid  to  the  rural  funds  and  other 
co-operative  societies  which  have  the  diffusion  of  credit  among  small  agri- 
culturists as  their  object  "  (i).  The  bank  began  work  on  i  January  1915 
with  a  capital  of  only  125,000  liras,  but  it  ha'd  otherwise  and  at  a  privileged 
rate  largel^^  insured  the  discount  of  its  paper  at  the  Banca  d' Italia  and  some 
flourishing  co-operative  banks.  The  amount  of  its  loans  in  1915  —  all  of 
which  had  the  form  of  short-term  bills  for  four  or,  exceptionally,  six  months 
—  was  948,829  liras.  In  1916  it  was  2,640,410  liras,  giving  an  increase  of 
1,741,581  liras. 

The  method  of  regulating  the  course  of  business  is  simple.  The  bank 
knows  how  its  adherent  societies  go  on  because  they  are  visited  by  its  in- 
spector and  because  its  manager  is  in  touch  with  their  management.  The 
manager  communicates  to  the  bank's  managing  body  his  personal  impres- 
sions as  to  the  soundness  of  the  societies,  and  further  brings  back  with  him 
from  his  tours  a  cop}^  of  the  reports  on  the  inspection  of  societies  and  all 
accessory  forms  and  notes.  The  bank's  management  has  special  archives 
among  which  each  agricultural  society  has  or  will  have  a  place  in  which  to 
store  its  by-laws,  accounts,  balance-sheets,  reports,  etc.  On  the  basis  of 
these  documents  and  the  director's  report  the  bank's  council  of  adminis- 
tration fixes  the  limits  of  the  credit  available  for  each  agricultural  society, 
either  for  the  discount  of  its  paper  or  in  the  form  of  direct  loans.  This 
credit  is  of  course  subject  to  periodic  and  extraordinary  variations. 
The  societies  having  such  credit  at  their  disposal  need  only  send  the  bills 
in  their  portfolios  or  their  non-acceptances  to  the  bank  in  order  to  receive 
the  correspondent  net  sum,  which  is  sent  in  the  form  of  cheques  on  the 
free  banks  of  the  Banca  d' Italia,  payable  at  sight  and  issued  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Rural  Funds. 

In  1916  the  savings  deposits  increased  notably.  They  amounted  at 
the  end  of  1915  to  49,955  liras  and  on  31  December  1916  to  425,327  liras. 

To  conclude,  the  National  Bank  of  Italian  Rural  Funds  should  be  judged 
not  only  on  what  it  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  such  an  exceptional 
]:)eriod  as  that  which  it  is  now  traversing,  but  also  on  what  it  hopes  to  ac- 
complish in  normal  times.  Its  beginnings  allow  good  hopes  to  be  enter- 
tained of  its  further  activity. 

(i)  For  its  organi'/atiou  ^ee  our  is'^uc  for  June  1016,  page  ly. 
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SOURCES : 

Makaruk:  (I.)  SeMCKaa    fl'feHTejibHOCTB    no    noAHflTiio  ii  pasBHTiio  jii>HOBOj!;cTBa 

(The  Zemstvo's  Activity  for  the  Development  and  Production  of  Flax)  in  SeMCKoe  JX^Jio 

{The  Work  of  the  Zemstvo)  No.  20,  Petrograd  1912. 
Maslov:  (S.)   DleHTpaJibHOe    ToBapHmecTBO    JibHOBOj^OB't.    {The    Central    Co-operative 

Union    of  -  Flax  Growers)  in  Nestnik  Kooperazii  (The  Messenger  of  Co-operation)  No.  6, 

Petrograd,  July  191 6. 
MiCHAiLOV  :  0  KOOnepaTHBHOMT.  cSHTi  JiBHa  (The  Co-operative  Sale  of  Flax),  in  Vestnik 

Kooperazii  (The  Messenger  of  Co-operation),  No.  9.  Petrograd,  December  1914. 
Maslov:  (S)  yTpe'/Kfleme  n,eHTpajibHaro  o6mecTBa  jii>hobo;i;obi>  bi>  Mocks'^  (2'^ie 

Organization  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Union  of  Flax  Growers), \rx  Vestnik  Kooperazii, 

Nos.  9,  10.  Petrograd,  December  191 5. 
B  :  KoonepaTHBHuit  Cffes^i'b  ji£,hobo^obi>  (The  Co-operative  Congress  of  Flax  Growers) 

in  Vestnik  Kooperazii,  No.  7.  Petrograd,  September  191 6. 
***  :  Htofh  nepBaro  ro^a  A^HTejiBHOCTH  n;eHTpajiBHaro  o6in,eeTBa  jibhobo^ob'b 

(The  Balance-sheet  for  the  First  year  of  Business  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Union  of  Flax 

Growers),  in  Vestnik  Kooperazii,  No  10.  Petrograd,  December  1916. 
Sly.schkov  (I.):  JlbaHBia  onepaii;iH  b-b  apocJiaBCKofl:  ry6epHiH  (Operations  in  Flax 

in   the  Province  of  Jaroslav),  in    B'fecTHHK'B  MejiKaro  KpeflHTa  (The  Messenger  of 

Small  Credit)  No.  3,  Petrograd,  1917. 
*** :    PbiSuHCKiii   KOOnepaxHEHMfi    coros-B    (The   Co-operative    Union   of  Rybinsk),  in 

Vestnik  Melkago  Kredita  (The  Messenger  of  Small  Credit),  No.  45,  1916. 
Kalinsky:  (B.)  I^-feHBi  Ha  ceJiBCKO-xosafiCTBCHHiie  npojiyKTBi  (The  Prices  of  Agricultural 

Products),  in  Zemledeltcheskam  Gazeta  (The  Journal  of  Agriculture),  No.  9,  igi6. 
Tciiavanov  :  The  Central  Society  of  Pias  Growers,  in  The  Russian  Co-operator,  No.  i.  I,ondon, 

December  191 6. 
***  :  The  Co-operative  Export  of  Flax,  in  The  Russian  Co-opera  tor,  No.  2.  lyondon ,  Febmary 

1917. 
Grinenco  :  II  lino  russo  ed  il  suo  posto  nella  produzione,  uel  commcrcio  e  nell'industria  mon- 

diale  del  luio  (Russian  Flax  and  its  Place  in  the    World's   Flax   Production,   Trade  and 

Industry)  in  Monitore  italo-russo  {Italo-Russian   Monitor)  No.  i.  Rome,  January  1917) 
♦**  :    npon3BO;];CTBO   JiBHa  3a  rpaHnnefi  (The  Production  of  Flax  Abroad)   in  Vestnik 

Fi^ansov  (The  Messenger  of  Finances),  No.  44.  Petrograd,  October  1916. 

The  most  salient  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  co-operative  move- 
ment in  the  last  two  3'ears  is  the  formation  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Union 
of  Flax  Growers  which  groups  almost  all  the  co-operative  associations  for 
the  sale  of  flax  in  European  Russia. 

The  exceptional  importance  of  this  co-operative  organization  depends 
on  the  fact  that  flax  growing  is  one  of  the  most  notable  branches  of  Russian 
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agriculture,  linen  fibre  standing  third  among  articles  of  export  while  corn 
and  wood  are  first  and  second. 

Flax  is  grown  altogether  in  twenty-seven  provinces  and  of  late  years 
its  cultivation  has  tended  to  become  more  and  more  important.  While 
in  the  five  years  from  1901  to  1905  the  average  area  under  flax  was  1,017,677 
deciatines  (i)  in  1913  the  area  under  flax  was  1,099,842  deciatines.  The 
progressive  increase  in  the  area  on  which  flax  is  grown  becomes  more  evi- 
dent if  the  data  for  the  years  from  1901  to  1913  be  examined. 

Taele  I.  —  Progressive  Increase  of  the  Area  under  Flax 
from  1901  to  1913. 

Total  Harvesi;.  Average  Harvest 

Area  under                            Thousands  by  Deciatine. 

Flax.                                           of  Thousands 

Year                                                Deciatines                              Puds  (2)  of  Puds 

I9OI-I9O5     .....       1,017,677  19,438,600  19. 1 

1906-1910  (nver^ge)  .  1,008,270  29,008,200  28.8 

1909 982,103  22,409,800  22.8 

1910 968,610  19,452,600  20.1 

1911 1,026,378  21,741.200  21.2 

1912 i.039>305  32,455.600  31.2 

1913 1,099,842  31,906,700  29.01 

As  appears  from  this  table  the  years  1909  and  1910  showed  a  sufficient- 
h^  marked  decrease  in  the  area  under  flax  which  resulted  in  the  reduction 
of  both  the  average  and  the  total  harvest.  The  lack  of  an  organization 
for  the  sale  of  linen  fibre  aggravated  the  situation,  and  the  question  actually 
arose  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  supersede  flax  by  more 
profitable  crops. 

The  zemstvos  were  the  first  to  foster  this  branch  of  agriculture  with 
every  possible  care,  and  they  helped  it  by  means  of  a  series  of  measures. 
These  were  the  following  : 

i)  The  supply  of  flax  growers  with  seed  of  the  best  quality,  a  measure 
which  in  itself  did  much  to  increase  production ,  for  the  grain  of  flax  easily 
deteriorates  in  districts  not  completely  adapted  to  this  form  of  agriculture. 
The  zemstvos  made  a  provision  every  year  in  the  best  producing  districts 
and  resold  to  growers  in  other  provinces. 

2)  The  cleansing  of  the  seed  which  usually  was  not  only  mixed  as 
regards  quality  but  also  was  mixed  with  grass  seed,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
quality  of  the  flax  since  strong  was  mingled  with  w£ak  seed,  and  to  the  in- 
creasing of  labour  since  it  became  necessary  to  weed  out  the  grass  from  the 
growing  crop  several  times  over. 

3)  The  purchase  of  machines  and  the  teaching  of  modern  technique 
in  treating  flax. 

4)  A  campaign  against  the  adulteration  or  falsification  of  the  product. 

(i)  I  dedatine  =  2.698  acres. 
(2)  I  pud  =  40  lbs. 
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In  a  period  of  hardly  a  few  years  the  activity  of  the  zemstvos  notably 
improved  flax  growing.  We  must  insist  on  this  point  in  order  that  the  full 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  Central  Union  of  Flax  Growers  may  be  under- 
stood. 

But  if  relatively  much  has  been  done  to  improve  flax  growing  hardly 
anything  has  on  the  other  hand  been  done  to  improve  trade  in  this  product. 
This  necessarily  impeded  progress  in  flax  growing  which  largely'  depends  on 
the  foreign  sale.  The  linen  fibre  produced  in  Russia  represents  82.7  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  total  yield,  6,942,000  out  7,843,000  quintals  (i).  So  enor- 
mous a  quantity  cannot  be  absorbed  even  partially  by  Russian  industry 
which  deals  altogether  with  only  2,080,000  quintals  of  the  fibre.  The  re- 
mainder —  namely  67.6  per  cent.  —  must  be  exported.  Thus  flax  growing 
necessarily  depends  on  the  development  of  foreign  trade. 

Until  the  Central  Union  of  Flax  Growers  was  organized  trade  in  this 
product  was  much  below  the  normal.  The  peasant  grower  lost  a  sufficiently 
large  part  of  his  rightful  profit  to  middlemen,  and  often  he  was  hardly  able 
to  cover  the  cost  he  had  to  incur  in  treating  the  fibre. 

It  was  not  until  1910  that  various  attempts  were  first  made  in  some  di- 
stricts to  organize  the  sale  of  flax  rationally,  but  as  usual  they  were  iso- 
lated. Thus  in  the  province  of  Emissejsk  in  Siberia  the  local  administra- 
tive for  interior  colonization  began  to  offer  to  villages  producing  flax  its 
help  in  selling  the  fibre.  It  advanced  part  of  the  price  of  the  flax  entrusted 
to  it  by  the  peasants,  sent  this  to  the  factories,  and  paid  the  remainder  of  the 
price  when  payment  had  been  received  from  the  factories.  But  the  sum  of 
which  the  administrative  disposed  for  advance  payments  was  too  small  — 
only  10,000  roubles  (2)  —  and  therefore  the  percentage  paid  in  advance  was 
too  low  and  it  could  not  apply  its  S3'Stem  largely.  Another  experiment  was 
made  in  the  province  of  Jaroslav,  where  four  agricultural  co-operative  so- 
cieties united  to  organize  foreign  exporting,  and  there  were  yet  other  ex- 
periments in  the  province  of  Pskov  and  elsewhere. 

The  experiments  which  succeeded  were  based  on  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple. The  co-operative  societies  of  Villensk  in  the  province  of  Novgorod 
and  those  of  Zukalovsk  and  Gorelsk  in  the  province  of  Jaroslav,  which 
achieved  a  true  commercial  .success,  deserve  first  mention. 

When  the  war  broke  out  a  grave  crisis  ensued  which  brought  ruin  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  peasant  flax  growers,  who  had  previously  exported 
about  eighteen  million  puds  of  fibre  a  year.  The  situation  was  aggravat- 
ed because  a  defective  harvest  was  added  to  the  cessation  of  the  export 
trade. 

The  co-operative  credit  societies  at  once  participated  largely  in  the 
measures  which  tended  to  diminish  the  crisis.  The  fall  of  prices  which 
was  feared  was  partly  prevented  by  the  very  insufficiency  of  the  harvest, 
and  otherwise  by  guaranteed  advances  on  deposited  flax  made  by  some 
zemstvos,  and  by  some  co-operative  societies  which  in  this  had  the  help  of 

(i)  I  quintal  =  220  lbs. 

(2)  I  rouble  =  about  2.9.  i   V>  d.  at  par. 
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the  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  and  above  all  of  the  Bank  of  'the  State 
which  afforded  them  special  credit. 

The  influence  of  these  advances  on  prices  was  felt  immediately.  Thus 
in  Rjevsk  in  the  province  of  Vitebsk  there  was^^Krise  front  25  to  52  roubles, 
while  a  less  notable  rise  in  Kovensk  was  of  25  percent. 

The  influx  of  flax  into  the  dejoots  naturally  made  the  co-operators  think 
of  organizing  the  sale.  A  first  action  taken  with  regard  to  the  home  market 
did  not  succeed  because  Russian  spinners  shoAved  themselves  the  enemies  of 
the  co-operative  movement.  The  only  field  remaining  for  the  co-operative 
societies  was  therefore  that  of  exportation.  In  order  to  organize  this  it 
was  necessary  to  create  a  network  of  organizations,  beginning  with  the  local 
and  district  unions. 

On  I  June  1915  eight  unions  composed  of  107  co-operative  associa- 
tions had  already-  been  formed  :  the  union  of  Rjevsk  had  40  associations, 
that  of  Schatzk  12,  that  of  »Suschevsk  11,  that  of  Volokolamsk  18,  that  of 
Kaschir  5,  that  of  Tver  8,  that  of  Setarovsk  6  and  that  of  Betejsk  7. 

A  central  organization  which  could  unite  these  groups  was  lacking. 
In  April  1915,  a  memorable  date  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  co-operative 
movement,  the  commission  for  the  preparation  of  the  by-laws  of  the  future 
Central  Union  of  Flax  Growers  was  founded  at  the  council  of  the  Congress 
of  Representatives  of  the  Linen  Industry,  an  organization  which  unites  grow- 
ers, traders  and  spinners  in  the  defence  of  their  common  interests  in  the 
State.  The  commission  was  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Rural  Funds,  the  Popular  Bank  of  ^loscow  and  the  co-operative  asso- 
ciations and  resolved  as  follows  regarding  the  basis  of  the  new  organization  : 
"  It  is  the  object  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Union  of  Flax  Growers  to  help 
the  co-operative  associations  of  flax  growers  to  organize  selling  in  the  best 
conditions,  and  to  buy  for  them  seeds,  manures  and  machines  and  organize 
more  rationally  the  growth  and  the  treatment  of  flax.  Only  co-operative 
credit  societies,  co-operative  agricultural  societies  and  co-operative  consu- 
mers' societies  concerned  with  the  sale  of  flax  may  belong  to  the  Central 
Union  ". 

In  order  to  become  a  member  of  this  union  every  co-operative  society 
must  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  10  roubles  and  buy  at  least  one  share  of  50  rou- 
bles. Each  society  has  only  one  vote  and  liabilit}'  for  the  union's  business 
extends  over  all  the  property  and  capital  of  a  member  societ}'. 

The  Central  Administration  of  Agriculture  approved  these  by-laws  on 
17  July  1915  and  the  new  organization  then  became  active  immediately. 
At  the  outset  the  Central  Co-operative  Union  was  composed  of  43  member 
co-operative  associations,  namely  6  district  unions,  3  provincial  agricul- 
tural societies  and  34  other  societies.  On  i  May  191 6  it  united  163  organi- 
zations of  which  eleven  were  unions ;  and  at  the  end  of  1916  twenty-two 
unions  comprised  more  than  400  associated  co-operative  societies  composed 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  flax  growers  in  the  flax  producing  districts  of 
European  Russia. 

All  necessary  aid  to  exporting  was  given  by  the  Popular  Bank  of  Mos- 
cow, which  had  already  reached  good  results  by  an  experiment  in  working 
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with  the  two  district  unions  of  Volokolamsk  and  Rjevsk  which  exported 
fibre  to  Great  Britain. 

The  time  was  unfavourable  for  the  Central  Union,  for  the  closing  of 
the  ordinary  roads  of  export,  and  the  lack  of  transport  in  countries  which 
now  had  to  be  traversed,  made  its  task  more  than  difficult.  Public  opi- 
nion received  the  union's  first  measures  sceptically.  Many  persons,  both 
theoretical  and  practical  co-operators,  feared  that  so  sudden  a  start  was 
premature  and  maintained  that  the  co-operative  system  ought  to  be  applied 
gradually.  Their  fears  were  unfounded.  Thanks  to  its  perfect  organiza- 
tion the  Central  Union  met  with  a  success  as  rapid  as  unexpected  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world.  During  one  year  of  business  it  entered  into  solid 
relations  with  Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan ;  established  such  with  most 
of  the  large  Russian  factories ;  formed  for  itself  a  large  clientele ;  and  acquired 
an  important  position  on  the  flax  market.  Further  it  entered  into  rela- 
tions with  the  factory  of  the  union  of  zemstvos,  having  a  representative  among 
the  latter's  managers.  Its  representatives  have  likewise  been  admitted 
to  the  council  of  the  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  on  which  foreign  business 
is  transacted  and  to  the  government  Council  for  Flax  and  Jute. 

In  its  first  year,  1915-1916,  the  Central  Union  sold  abroad  61,310  puds 
of  linen  fibre  for  a  total  sum  of  700,684  roubles,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Table  II.  —  Export  of  Flax  abroad  by  the  Central  Co-operative  Union 

of  Flax  Growers. 

Fibre  Exported  Total    Value 

Countries  of  Export  —  — 

—  Puds  Roubles 

Great  Britain 54>770  6,268,800 

France 6,000  63,000 

Japan 540  10,884 

On  the  home  market  business  was' done  with  twelve  firms  to  which 
41,503  puds  39  funt  (i)  of  linen  fibre,  of  the  total  value  of  465,909  roubles, 
were  sold.  Most  of  this  amount  was  received  by  the  unions,  with  whom  the 
Central  Union  proposes  in  the  near  future  to  deal  exclusively,  thus  constrain- 
ing them  to  organize  themselves.  Further,  the  Central  Union  has  orga- 
nized the  provision  of  the  army  at  lower  prices  than  the  dealers. 

la  the  same  period  15,000  puds  of  seed  were  sold  to  make  oil  for  a  total 
sum  of  27,682  roubles,  and  72,586  puds  of  selected  seed  were  bought  for  a 
total  sum  of  218,614  roubles.  More  than  10,500  deciatines  were  intended 
to  be  planted  with  this  chosen  seed  which  was  examined  before  its  sale  at 
the  experimental  station  in  Moscow.  It  was  bought  by  the  various  orga- 
nizations in  the  following  proportions;  32,789  puds  (45  per  cent.)  by  the 
co-operative  unions,  22,030  puds  (30  per  cent.)  by  the  zemstvos,  and 
17,667  puds  (25  per  cent.)  by  the  co-operative  societies.     During  the  first 

(i)  I  funt  =   I  lb. 
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year,  1915-1916,  the  turnover  was  more  than  1,500,000  roubles.  It  was 
possible  to  obtain  these  results  in  spite  of  the  scepticism  of  the  public  and 
insufficient  propaganda,  and  in  spite  of  the  small  number  of  truly  expert 
co-operators  within  this  sphere. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  work  of  distributing  the  selected  and  in- 
spected seed  is  enormously  important  to  flax  growing.  For  the  first  time  the 
exchange  of  seed  among  co-operative  societies,  without  the  intervention  of 
dealers,  has  been  organized.  The  zemstvos  which]^began  the  distribution 
'of  selected  seed  were  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  dealers,  and  were 
not  seldom  cheated,  so  that  the  loss  of  whole  harvests  in  a  given  district 
resulted.  As  early  as  igi6  the  influence  of  this  work  of  the  union  was  first 
felt,  the  good  quality  of  the  seed  causing  in  many  places  harvests  notably 
above  the  average.  The  Central  Union  was  able  to  pay  the  peasants  from 
one  to  three  roubles  a  pud  more  than  they  had  obtained  in  the  market 
and  yet  to  make  a  profit  of  5,981  roubles. 

At  the  congress  held  at  Moscow  in  August  191 6  it  was  resolved  to  in- 
crease the  financial  strength  of  the  Central  Union.  The  number  of  shares  which 
shareholders  must  buy  was  therefore  increased.  Each  co-operative  union 
is  now  obliged  to  buy  at  least  three  shares,  each  co-operative  credit  society 
five  shares,  each  provincial  agricultural  society  ten,  and  each  consumers' 
and  agricultural  co-operative  society  two.  The  societies  may  not  make  ad- 
vances of  funds.  The  Central  Union  retains  2  kopeks  (i)  per  pud  sold  for 
costs  of  management  and  10  kopeks  for  the  formation  of  an  insurance 
fund.  The  relations  of  the  Central  Union  with  its  member  associations  have 
been  unified.  From  the  second  year  onwards  each  co-operative  associa- 
tion must  present  to  the  Central  Union  data  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  fibre,  the  market  price,  and  the  conditions  of  payment  which  it  desires. 
Thus  only  will  the  Union  consent  to  become  active,  and  to  regulate,  as 
circumstances  render  necessary,  prices  and  the  forms  in  which  payment 
is  made. 

Besides  this  commercial  enterprise  the  Central  Union  exercises  another 
no  less  important  form  of  activity.  In  addition  to  its  weekly  bulletin  it 
has  published  leaflets  of  propaganda  and  has  furnished  information  as  to 
the  treatment  of  flax  and  the  sale  of  products.  For  this  object  it  has 
founded  a  special  office  to  which  an  instructor  and  ten  specialists  belong. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future,  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  co-ope- 
ration has  penetrated  the  masses,  the  inflow  of  flax  into  the  co-operative 
depots  will  enormously  increase. 

We  have  but  to  examine  the  development  of  this  form  of  co-operation 
in  the  various  districts  of  Russia,  as  shown  by  the  good  results  of  the  first 
year,  in  order  to  find  confirmation  of  the  forecasts  of  the  managers  of  the 
Central  Union. 

Thus  at  Rybinsk  the  people  are  beginning  to  understand  that  it  is 
the  co-operative  sale  of  flax  which  is  the  most  profitable.  The  number  of 
co-operative  associations  which  undertake  in  advance  business  guaranteed 

(i)  I  kopeck  =  about  V4  d. 
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by  deposited  flax  increases  constantly.  On  i  December  forty-six  co-ope- 
rative credit  societies  and  two  volost  funds  in  the  union  of  Rybinsk  did 
business  in  advance.  On  i  December,  before  the  operations  had  been  com- 
pleted, 35,614  puds  of  a  total  value  of  771,968  roubles  had  been  deposited. 
Further  the  quality  of  the  fibre,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  instructors, 
improved  sensibly.  For  this  year  the  union  of  Rybinsk  has  anticipated 
500,000  puds  of  fibre. 

The  Union's  commercial  success  is  great  but  the  other  work  it  has 
accomplished  is  even  more  important. 

Russian  co-operation  as  concerned  with  flax  has  been  obliged  to  un- 
dertake very  complicated  enterprise  in  order  to  solve  its  own  problems. 
First  among  such  undertakings  is  the  campaign  against  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  flax  by  dealers  with  foreign  countries. 

Before  the  war  the  exporting  of  flax  was  exploited  by  a  small  number 
of  foreigners  who  held  a  sort  of  monopoly.  They  fixed  prices.  Conse- 
quently Russian  dealers,  instead  of  exporting  on  their  own  account,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases  merely  executed  the  orders  of  the  foreign  ex- 
porters. 

During  the  war  the  British  government  entrusted  to  a  firm  the  mono- 
poly of  its  purchases  of  flax  in  Russia.  The  Russian  government  formed 
a  special  committee  to  regulate  the  sale  of  flax,  and  this  committee  trans- 
mitted to  the  Central  Co-operative  Union  and  the  Russian  Stock  Com- 
pany for  Trading  in  Flax  its  exclusive  right  to  sell  fibre  abroad.  The  two 
associations  came  to  an  agreement,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Central  Union 
now  seeks  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  providing  allied  and  neutral  coun- 
tries. 

Altogether  in  one  year  of  business  the  Central  Co-operative  Union 
of  Flax  Growers  has  been  able  to  exercise  activity  of  exceptional  impor- 
tance :  i)  it  has  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  peasants  ; 
2)  it  has  largely  eliminated  middlemen  from  the  flax  market ;  3)  it  has  not- 
abl5^  weakened  the  domination  of  this  market  by  foreign  capital ;  4)  it 
has  organized  the  provision  of  growers  with  selected  seed,  manures  and 
machines,  establishing  agreements  for  the  regulation  of  the  exchange  of 
seed  among  co-operative  associations  of  flax  growers,  and  agreements 
between  its  member  co-operative  associations  and  those  of  the  Kustari 
for  the  purchase  of  machines  ;  5)  it  has  dift'used  knowledge  as  to  agro- 
nomy and  co-operation  ;  6)  it  has  defended  and  protected  flax  growing 
in  the  zone  of  military  operations  (provinces  of  Pskov  and  Vitelsk);  7)  it 
has  furnished  the  information  necessary  to  the  organization  of  co-ope- 
rative selling  and  the  treatment  of  products. 

Hitherto  all  this  activity  of  the  Central  Co-operative   Union   of  Flax 
•  Growers  has  not  reached  beyond  European  Russia.     It  is  only  now  that 
the  first  isolated  attempts  at  organizing  the  co-operative   sale  of  flax  are 
being  made  in  Siberia. 

In  Siberia  flax  growing  is  not  very  common,  being  responsible  for 
only  7.8  per  cent,  of  the  world's  total  yield  of  flax.  This  figure  represents, 
it  is  true,  a  crop  far  larger  than  that  of  France  and  Belgium  taken  toge- 
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ther,  but  oul}^  ii.g  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop  of  Russia.  The  area  on 
which  flax  is*grown  is  small  as  compared  with  that  under  other  crops.  At 
Eni.sseisk  it  is  only  0.8  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area.  In  the  province 
of  the  same  name  the  yield  of  flax  in  1914  was  90,000  puds  of  fibre  and 
160,000  puds  of  grain,  having  a  total  value  of  500,000  roubles.  In  the 
province  of  Tomsk  the  harvest  yielded  350,000  puds  of  fibre  and  400,000 
puds  of  grain.  But  the  organization  of  co-operative  sales  has  hardly 
l)egun,  the  chief  obstacle  to  it  bein^  the  fact  that  no  advances  arc 
granted.  Only  two  attempts  in  the  latter  direction  were  recorded  last  year. 
In  the  province  of  Tomsk  the  co-operative  credit  society  of  Majlianisk}- 
could  sell  at  high  profit  100  puds  deposited  in  its  premises.  In  the 
province  of  Enisseisk  the  co-operative  society  of  Novoe  vSelovskoe  sold 
440  puds  on  which  a  profit  of  2.5  roubles  a  pud  was  realised.  But  the 
great  mass  of  growers  still  sell  at  ridicolous  prices,  thus  leaving  to  mid- 
dlemen an  annual  revenue  of  niore  than  1,320,000  roubles. 


MISCEI.I.ANEOUS  INF0R]VL\TI0N  REIvATING  TO  CO-OPERATION 
AND  ASSOCIAITON  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIJiS. 


FRANCE. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  CUI^TIVATION  OF  ABANDONED 
I,ANDS  AND  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  DESTROYED  VI1,I.AGES.  —  Comptes 
rendus  des  seances  de  I'Academie  d'Agriciilture  de  France  {Reports  of  the  Meetings  of  the 
Academy  of  Agriculture  of  France).  Vol.  Ill,  No.  21,  Paris,  6  Jvuie  1917. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Agriculture  of  France,  held  on  the 
6th  of  last  June,  M.  Ivouis  Tardy  gave  precise  data  as  to  the  activity  exer- 
cised by  co-operative  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  abandoned  lands,  par- 
ticularly in  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne. 

These  co-operative  societies  are  formed  among  all  agriculturists  who 
cede  to  a  society  the  lands  they  can  tio  longer  cultivate  owing  to  difficulties 
caused  by  the  war.  The  object  of  the  societies  is  the  cultivation  in  com- 
mon of  the  properties  and  lands,  their  best  utilization  and  the  sale  of  their 
products  under  the  direction  of  the  departmental  Committee  for  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Abandoned  lands. 

The  co-operative  societies  which  have  commissioned  this  committee 
to  cultivate  lands  on  their  behalf  now  number  seven  in  Haute  Garonne. 
They  group  155  members  who  contribute  from  15  to  200  hectares  (i)  each, 
and  2,061  hectares  in  all.  Their  constitution  is  civil  in  form  ;  their  dura- 
tion is  limited  to  that  of  the  war  ;  each  is  administered  by  an  administra- 
tive council  having  at  least  three  members  elected  by  the  general  meeting 
and  renewable  every  year.  This  council  nominates  its  president  who 
represents  the  society  in  all  its  civil  and  jurisdictory  relations. 

Every  year  in  December  a  general  meeting  is  held  to  which  is  submit- 
ted all  the  society's  business  in  the  past  year,  that  is  to  say  in  the  agricul- 
tural year  which  begins  on  i  November  and  ends  on  31  October. 

The  balance-sheet  is  inspected  by  the  departmental  committee,  and 
when  it  has  been  adopted  profits  and  losses  are  divided  as  follows.  In  the 
case  of  profits  one  half  is  distributed  among  all  the  members  in.  the  order 
of  the  priority  of  their  admission  while  the  other  half  constitutes  a  fund  held 
in  common  by  the  society  in  question  and  others  like  it  within  the  depart- 
ment. This  fund  covers  losses  on  their  business  which  certain  of  these  so- 
cieties, showing  a  deficit,  may  have  suffered  ;  and  its  balance  is  distributed 
among  similar  societies  in  the  department,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
and  within  each  one  of  them  among  the  members  in  the  order  of  the  prio- 
rity of  their  admission.  If  the  reserve  funds  are  insufficient  to  cover  the  losses 

(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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the  excess  is.  borne  and  is  distributed  according  to  the  conditions  fixed  for 
the  distribution  of  profits,  that  is  to  say  in  the  order  of  the  priority  of  the 
admission  of  members  or  lauds  brought  under  cultivation.  The  importance 
of  the  contribution  of  each  member  of  a  society  and  the  society  as  a  whole 
is  finally  determined  by  the  departmental  committee.  The  general  meet- 
ing decides  whether  it  be  necessary  to  make  an  inventory  and  a  distribution 
at  the  end  of  every  year  or  to  unite  several  years  in  one  inventory. 

The  general  council  of  Haute-Garonne  granted  to  the  Departmental 
Conunittee  for  the  Cultivation  of  Abandoned  I^ands  an  advance  of  30,000 
francs  to  allow  of  immediate  cultivation.  Work  was  at  once  undertaken 
to  save  the  vines  where  this  was  worth  while  and  to  do  some  spring  sow- 
ing (of  potatoes,  maize,  buckwheat,  beans,  etc.).  The  necessary  seed  was 
bought  and  also  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphur,  and  forage  and  oats  in 
order  that  the  horses  lent  by  the  military  administration  might  be  fed.  The 
large  influential  landowners,  who  at  first  were  inclined  to  hold  back, 
became  the  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  organization,  and  contributed 
important  properties  to  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  135  hectares  had  thus  been  cultivated.  In  the 
autumn  1,000  further  hectares  will  be  ready  to  be  sown  with  wheat,  oats 
and  barley.  In  1918,  2,220  hectares  in  this  one  department  will  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  During  the  two  years  the  lands  of  mediocre 
fertility  will  be  cleaned  and  made  into  pasturages. 

The  anticipated  expenditure  in  the  two  years  was  of  627,425  francs  ; 
the  anticipated  receipts,  as  most  carefully  estimated,  were  860,500  francs  ; 
and  this  gave  an  anticipated  profit  of  233,075  francs.  The  departmental 
committee  asked,  in  the  name  of  the  seven  co-operative  societies  constituted, 
for  a  total  advance  on  anticipated  sales  and  receipts  of  400,000  francs,  from 
which  sum  each  of  the  societies  would  receive  from  35,000  to  100,000  francs. 

The  competent  authority  received  the  application  favourablv,  giving 
the  societies  the  benefit  of  article  6  of  the  law  of  7  April  191 7  which  is  as 
follows  :  "  Special  advances  ma}  be  made  for  a  maximum  term  of  three 
years  to  the  bodies  contemplated  by  article  2  of  the  law  (i.  e.  the  depart- 
ments, communes,  co-operative  societies  and  associations  for  mechanical 
agriculture)  from  the  fund  for  special  advances  to  agricultural  co-operative 
societies  coLtemplatecl  by  the  bw  of  29  December  1906  ". 

The  example  set  by  Haute-Garonne  has  aroused  the  liveliest  interest 
and  the  idea  which  has  there  been  so  well  followed  is  making  progress  in 
other  departments.  It  is  believed  that  co-operation  will  give  important 
help  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  invaded  districts,  notably  in  Aisne,  Meur- 
the-et-Moselle,  Meuse  and  Somme. 

The  application  of  co-operation  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  zones  de- 
vastated by  the  war  has  already  been  attempted  in  another  form.  A  civil 
co-operative  society  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  destroj^ed  villages  of  Glan- 
nes,  Courdemgnches,  Hucro}  and  Chatelraould  has  been  founded  in  Marne. 
Only  a  few  scattered  houses  remained  in  this  district.  Today  it  has  been 
cleared  and  reconstruction  has  begun.  The  society  groups  individual  efforts 
and  resources  with  a  view  to  restoring  the  buildings  injured  or  destroyed  by 
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the  war.  Thus  it  ensures  a  greater  economy  in  expenditure  and  the  better 
utilization  of  the  funds  destined  by  the  mem))ers  for  this  building.  The 
society  provides  for  all  possible  technical,  hygienic  and  aesthetic  improve- 
ments, and  by  grouping  the  necessary  funds  gives  a  better  guarantee  to  con- 
tractors. A  perceptible  economy  can  thus  be  realized  in  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  cost  of  labour.  It  may  be  added  that  without  co-operative 
organization  the  transport  of  building  material  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  work  is  executed  on  behalf  of  individual  members  who  must  contribute 
the  necessary  funds  in  cash  or  realizable  securities,  or  by  assignments  to  the 
societies  of  indemnities  due  for  war  damages.  A  common  fund  is  consti- 
tuted by  charging  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  costs  of  building  to  meet  tht- 
societ3^'s  expenses  for  all  its  members.  Interesting  model,  by-laws,  which 
allow  minors  and  the  incompetent  to  profit  by  these  societies,  have  been 
drawn  up. 

It  is  thought  that  these  co-operative  societies  for  reconstruction  will 
be  multiplied  and  have  a  fairly  important  development,  thanks  to  the  im- 
mediate advances  of  indemnities  for  war  losses,  to  meet  urgent  needs. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

AN  IRISH  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY  FOR  GROWING  WHEAT.—  From  Better  Business 
Vol.  II,  Nf.  3.  Dublin.  May  1917. 

Co-operative  farming  in  an  original  form  .has  been  practised  in 
Foynes,  a  small  village  in  County  lyimerick  and  on  the  Shannon. 

In  the  autunm  of  1915,  when  the  price  of  food  was  beginning  to  Vje 
felt  severel}'  by  the  workmen  of  the  village,  Lord  Monteagle  suggested  that 
they  might  form  a  society  to  grow  wheat  for  the  supply  of  their  own  wants. 
He  undertook  to  rent  to  the  society  a  field  of  heavy  corcass  land,  seven 
statute  acres  in  extent,  at  the  rate  of  £2  an  acre.  In  the  first  year  the 
constitution  of  the  society  provided  that  it  .should  have  only  twenty-eight 
members  to  be  selected  by  Lord  IMonteagle  ;  for  no  more  land  was  avail- 
able and  it  was  desired  that  selected  members  should  secure  the  success  of 
the  experiment  and  smooth  the  path  to  future  development.  After  its 
first  year  the  society  was  registered  as  a  co-operative  society  having  open 
membership. 

The  principal  rules  of  the  society,  as  it  was  first  constituted,  were 
that  the  price  of  each  share  should  be  30s.  —  5.9.  being  pa3^able  on  allot- 
ment and  6d.  a  week  for  fifty  weeks  ;  that  shareholders  more  than  four 
weeks  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  weekly  instalments  should  be  liable 
to  suffer  forfeiture  of  their  shares  ;  that  any  forfeited  shares  should  be  al- 
located to  new  and  suitable  applicants  who  should  pa}^  their  full  value  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  original  members  ;  that  the  society  .should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  committee  of  seven  members  elected  by  the  shareholders, 
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such  committee  to  meet  at  least  once  a  month  and  to  call  a  general  meet- 
ing of  shareholders  when  they  deemed  it  necessary. 

The  amount  realized  on  the  allotment  of  shares  was  £7.  All  the 
seed  had  been  sown  on  6  November  1915.  The  seed  used  was  126  stone 
of  "White  Standup  "  and  "  Garton's  Victor"  —  18  stone  to  the  statute 
acre  —  and  cost  eight  guineas.  Lime  for  the  land  at  is.  ^d.  a  hundred- 
weight cost  £1.  i8s.  8d.  Basic  slag  at  £3.  i6s.  6d.  a  ton  cost  six  guineas. 
The  labour,  which  might  in  other  societies  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
members  themselves,  was  a  heavy  burden.  Harrowing  and  sowing  cost 
£10.  7s.  ^d  ;  the  hire  of  a  reaper  and  binder  with  extra  men  and  horses 
£4.  i8s.  6d  ;  rolling  the  wheat  8s.  6d.,  stooking  £1.  2s.  lod.  ;  and  thresh- 
ing £8.  13s.  8^.     The  society's  total  expenditure  was  £58.  6s.  3  ^  W. 

The  total  jdeld  of  grain  was  1,052  stone  and  the  total  yield  of  straw 
8  ton.  17  cwt.  2  qurs.  16  lbs.  The  grain  was  divided  among  the  members, 
37  Yo  stone  to  each.  The  straw  was  sold  and  realized  about  £ig.i2s  ; 
while  some  damaged  wheat,  sold  at  6d.  a  stone,  fetched  i6s.,  and  £2  was 
realized  b^^  letting  the  grazing.  The  society's  total  receipts  were  £64. 
8s.  gd.  After  all  expenses  had  been  met  each  member  received  37  ^2  stone 
of  wheat,  and  there  was  a  surplus  of  £6.  2S.  5  ^/g  d.  which  it  was  intended 
to  reserve  but  which  was  divided  among  the  members  because  the  new 
constitution  was  about  to  be  adopted. 

The  example  of  this  society  ought  to  stimulate  labourers  and  artisans 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland  to  imitation.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  rent  land  at 
£2  an  acre,  but  even  had  the  Foynes  Society  paid  a  higher  rent  they 
would  have  made  a  profitable  experiment. 


NORWAY. 

THE  AGRICUI^TURAIv  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT.  —  International   Co-operative  Bul- 
letin, No.  2,  loth  year,  lyondon,  February  1917. 

The  Landusholdningsselskapernes  Faelleskjoh,  the  central  co-opera- 
tive agricultural  association  of  Norway  for  collective  purchase,  began  work 
only  in  1896  ;  although  the  joint  purchase  of  artificial  manure  and  fodder 
was  undertaken  by  individual  farmers'  societies  in  the  country  as  early  as 
1890.  The  central  association  developed  rapidly,  its  turnover  increasing 
from  411,980  crowns  (i)  in  1897-1898  to  14,292,077  crowns  in  1915-1916. 
At  first  it  confined  itself  to  supplying  manure  and  fodder ;  but  before  long 
it  also  undertook  the  suppl3^  of  seeds,  machinery,  agricultural  implements, 
iron  wire,  hedge-poles,  petroleum  and  other  articles.  It  set  up  a  seed- 
cleaning  department,  a  mill  at  Kambo  and  a  machinery  department,  and 
in  1906  it  built  its  first  warehouse  which  was  soon  followed  by  several 
others. 

(i)  I  crown  of  gold  =  1.0112s  at  par. 
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In  1913  it  acquired  for  50,000  crowns  a  large  site  at  vSorengen,  and  on 
this  erected  large  warehouses  and  cranes  and  established  railway  communi- 
cations. The  mill  at  Kambo  has,  in  addition  to  elevators  and  bridges,  a 
silo  capable  of  holding  60,000  tons  of  corn.  Housing  accomodation  is  pro- 
vided for  officials  and  employees. 

In  1911  the  Association  for  Norway'  Welfare  together  with  various 
agricultural  co-operative  societies  built  at  Christiana  the  "  Farmers' 
House  ",  in  order  to  provide  agricultural  institutes  with  good  and  commo- 
dious premises  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  The  Faelleskjoh  has  its  offi- 
ces in  the  "  Farmers'  House  "  and  holds  the  majority  of  shares  in  it. 

It  supports  the  Association  for  Norway's  Welfare,  which  promotes 
the  co-operative  idea,  bearing  half  the  expenses  of  its  two  legal  advisers  ; 
and  it  took  a  prominent  part  in  establishing  co-operative  butchery. 

The  Faelleskjoh  comprises  789  agricultural  societies,  having  altogether 
about  28,000  members.  Its  official  organ,  Sanivirke,  is  pubhshed  fort- 
nightly and  has  a  circulation  of  30,000  copies. 


SPAIN. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY  OF  THE  "  CASA  DE  GANADEROS  "  OF  SARAGOSSA. 
—  Memoria  sobre  el  funcionamicnto  y  resultados  de  la  leclieria  cooperativa  en  el  ano  1916 
{Memorandum  on  the  Working  and  Results  of  the  Co-operative  Dairy  in  1916)  Tip.  y  Encua- 
demacion  "  Heraldo  ".  Saragossa,  1917. 

The  co-operative  society  for  the  sale  of  milk,  founded  by  the  Casa 
de  Ganaderos  in  Saragossa,  was  among  the  first  realizations  in  Spain  of  the 
co-operative  principle  in  the  dairy  industry  (i).  The  foundation  took  place 
quite  recently,  in  1915,  and  the  society  became  active  on  i  April  1916. 

This  co-operative  dairy  has  other  objects  in  addition  to  the  sale  of  the 
milk  and  the  derivative  products  provided  by  its  members.  It  seeks  to 
organize  the  insurance  of  milch  stock,  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  milk 
by  the  methods  most  fitted  to  satisfy  the  precepts  of  hygiene  and  the  wants 
of  the  consumer,  and  also  to  attaint©  other  ends  which  we  will  cite  presently. 

The  memorandum  from  which  we  take  these  data  refers  to  the  activity 
of  the  dairy  in  the  nine  months  of  1916  for  which  it  was  at  work.  In  this 
period  the  members  contributed  altogether  259,560  litres  (2)  of  milk  of 
which  96,200  litres  were  sold  on  the  spot  in  the  vessels  in  which  they  were 
received,  while  86,612  litres  were  sold  at  buyers'  house  in  103,100  bottles 
of  one,  a  half  and  a  quarter  litre.  The  rest  of  the  milk  was  sold  in  the  form 
of  butter  or  cheese,  that  is  14,050  packets  of  butter  and  3,450  small  double- 
cream  cheeses.     11,500  litres  of  skim  milk  were  also  sold. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  good  organization  of  this  co-operative  society  that 


(i)  See  our  if^sue  for  June  191 7,  page  i. 
(2)  I  litre  =  0.88  quart. 
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in  April  1916,  its  first  month  of  activity,  fourteen  members  furnished 
14,270  litres  of  milk  and  in  December  forty-three  members  contributed 
altogether  44,378  litres.  The  same  rise  is  found  in  the  sales,  for  all  the  avai- 
lable products  were  sold.  One  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  is  how- 
ever that  of  selling  in  the  suiiimer  months  in  which  sales  diminish  conside- 
rably. Hitherto  the  remedy  has  been  found  in  making  salt  butter  which  has 
all  been  sold  in  the  following  months.  The  managing  council  is  studying 
the  question  of  sterilizing  the  milk,  the  dairy  being  able  to  dispose  of  all 
the  necessary  machines  for  this  process. 

Hitherto  the  dairy  has  paid  members  for  the  milk  they  supply  from 
28  to  30  centimes  a  litre,  according  to  whether  or  not  the  membership  fee 
and  the  cost  of  insuring  the  stock  is  deducted.  The  dairy's  selling  price  to 
consumers  is  40  centimes  a  litre  for  pasteurized  milk  delivered  at  their  houses 
and  35  centimes  for  that  fetched  from  the  dairy.  The  members  of  the  Casa 
de  Ganaderos  receive  a  bonus  of  10  and  5  per  cent,  on  these  respective  prices. 

In  the  year  we  are  examining  the  dairy's  receipts  for  the  sale  of  the  milk 
and  derivative  products  amounted  to  82,804.58  pesetas  (i)  and  its  expenses 
to  80,674.62  pesetas.  There  was  thus  a  credit  balance  of  2,129.96  pesetas 
which  was  distributed  among  the  supplyiug  members  in  proportion  to  the 
total  quantity  of  milk  each  of  them  had  contributed. 

In  conclusion  we  give  some  data  as  to  the  detailed  distribution  of  the 
dairy's  receipts,  month  by  month. 


Receipts  (pesetas) 

I9I6 

complete 
milk 

skim   milk 

butter 

cheese 

cream 

vessels 
and  various 

Total 

AprU 

3.163.38 

319 

210 

167 

52 

3,911.38 

May    .    .    . 

4.397.05 

102.20 

370 

96 

104 

21 

5,090.25 

June  .    .    . 

7,081.30 

118.25 

730 

77 

180 



8,186.55 

July    .    .    . 

5,153.63 

89.30 

642 

295 

128 

8 

6,315.93 

August  .    . 

5.772.85 

III.50 

727 

370 

13 

I 

6,995-35 

September . 

6,757.85 

86.65 

832 

298 

137 

39 

8,150.50 

October  .   . 

{    10,054.80 

152-75 

1,071 

59 

9 

33 

11.379.55 

November  . 

12,381.98 

215-15 

.  1,663 

— 

217 

39 

14,516.13 

December  . 

14.636.52 

386.60 

2,032 

— 

133 

1,070.82 

18,258.94 

Tota 

1 

69,399.36 

1,262.40 

8,386 

1^,405 

1,088 

1,263.82 

82,804.58 

(t)  I  peseta  =  8d.  at  par. 
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UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


THE  lyAND  BANK  OF  SOUTH   AFRICA   IN  1916.  —  Report  for  the    Year    ended  sist 
December  1916,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Capetown,  1917. 

The  activity  of  the  Land  Bank  of  South  Africa  in  191G  was  influenced 
by  general  conditions  determined  by  the  war  and  by  certain  legislation 
which  affected  its  operations. 

On  13  June  1916  the  Land  Bank  Act  of  1912,  under  which  the  bank  was 
formed,  was  amended  by  a  new  Act  of  which  the  following  are  the  essential 
provisions. 

"  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  contained  in  any  law  in 
force  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal  relating  to  joint  stock  companies, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  society  consisting  of  any  number  of  persons  to  be 
formed,  without  registration  under  such  law  if  a)  it  is  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  agriculture  or  any  agricultural  or  rural  industry  in  the  Union ; 
and  b)  all  the  members  are  bona  fide  farmers  residing  in  the  Union ;  and 
c)  all  the  members  have  by  agreement  luidertaken  to  be  liable  severally  and 
in  soUdnnt  for  the  debts  of  the  society  ;  and  d)  the  objects  and  articles 
of  association  are  approved  of  by  the  board  and  are  lodged  with  the  bank  ; 
and  a  society  so  formed  shall  be  known  as  a  Co-operative  Agricultural  vSo- 
ciety  and  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the  principal  Act  (i.  e.  the  Land  Bank  Act 
of  1 91 2)  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
obligations  as  a  co-operative  society  enjoys  and  is  subject  to,  under  the  prin- 
cipal Act,  and  the  articles  of  association  and  any  alteration  thereof,  when 
approved  by  the  board  and  lodged  with  the  bank,  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
society  and  its  members. 

"  In  the  event  of  the  cancellation  or  abandonment  of  any  lease,  license 
or  allotment  from  the  Crown  in  respect  whereof  an  advance  has,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Lands,  been  made  by  the  bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  fence  or  constructing  a  dipping  tank,  there  shall,  when  such  land 
is  resumed  by  the  Crown  or  abandoned  by  the  lessee,  licensee  or  lottee,  be 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  to  the  bank  so  much  of  the  ad- 
vance (and  of  the  interest  due  thereon)  as  the  bank  is  unable  to  recover 
from  the  holder  of  such  lease,  license 'or  allotment. 

"  Any  holding  in  respect  of  which  a  note  has  been  made  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Dipping  Tanks  Advances  Act  1911  (Act  No.  20  of  1911)  or 
of  the  Fencing  Act  1912  (Act  No.  17  of  1912),  may,  after  payment  of  all 
instalments  and  interest  then  due  to  the  bank  in  respect  of  that  holding 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  board,  be  ceded  or  transferred  by  the  owner 
to  any  other  person  ;  but  in  that  case  such  holding  shall,  notwithstanding 
such  cession  or  transfer,  continue  to  be  subject  to  a  first  charge,  created  by 
such  note  in  favour  of  the  bank,  for  so  much  of  the  advance  and  interest 
as  is  unpaid  at  the  date  of  the  cession  or  transfer  ;  and  the  owner  for  the 
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time  being  of  such  holding  shall  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  any  instal- 
ments and  interest  in  respect  of  the  advance,  as  and  when  they  fall  due 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  advance  had  originally  been  made  to  him. 

"  Whenever  under  the  provision  of  the  Dipping  Tanks  Advances  Act, 
igiT,  and  Fencing  Act,  1912,  aforesaid,  any  advance  is  made  by  the  bank, 
the  same  or  any  balance  thereof  which  may  be  transferred  in  terms  of  the 
last  preceding  section,  shall  be  noted  free  of  charge  by  the  Registrar  of 
Deeds,  on  the  deed  of  transfer,  grant,  certificate  of  title,  lease,  license  or 
allotment  of  the  holding  in  respect  of  which  such  advance  is  made,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  note  which  the  Registrar  of  Deeds  is  required  to  make  in  his 
registers. 

"  No  advances  approved  by  the  boar'l,  in  respect  of  the  erection  of  a 
fence  or  the  construction  of  a  dipping  tank,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  advance  is  to  be  made  until  the  board  is  satisfied  that  the 
fence  or  tank,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been  erected  or  constructed :  Pro- 
vided that  if  the  holding  be  mortgaged  upon  which  the  dipping  tank  is  to  be 
constructed  or  the  fencing  erected,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  board,  upon 
receipt  of  the  application,  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  registered  holder 
of  such  mortgage  of  its  intention  to  grant  the  advance. 

''  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  the  principal  Act  con- 
tained, a  farmer  resident  in  such  areas  as  have,  under  the  Drought  and  Flood 
Distress  Relief  Act  1916,  been  declared  by  the  Governor  General  b}^  pro- 
clamation in  the  Gazette,  may,  notwithstanding  that  his  property'  is  hypo- 
thecated under  a  mortgage  bond,  apply  to  the  board  for  an  advance  upon 
second  mortgage  of  land  within  such  area.  The  board  shall,  upon  receipt 
of  such  application,  refer  it  for  investigation  and  report  to  a  local  commit- 
tee... The  board  after  consideration  of  the  committee's  report  may...  make 
an  advance  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  upon  second  mortgage  of 
the  land...  Advances  made  under  this  section  shall  hear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  and  shall,  together  with  interest  at  that  rate, 
be,  within  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  advance, 
repayable  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board  may  prescribe.  " 

In  1916  eighty-six  applications  for  advances  of  this  description,  amount- 
ing together  to  £30,430,  were  received.  Fifty-eight  for  a  total  sum  of 
£17,800  were  granted,  repayable  in  three  biennial  instalments  of  which 
the  first  falls  due  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Twenty-two  applications 
for  advances  aggregating  £8,180  were  refused. 

The  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  fencing  material  entailed  a  consider- 
able decrease  in  the  loans  for  enabling  the  fencing  of  properties  in  confor- 
mity with  the  Act  of  1912.  In  1913  the  bank  received  906  applications 
of  loans  amounting  to  £132,998  ;  in  1914  it  received  677  for  £86,685  '> 
and  in  1915  it  received  132  for  £14,746.  In  1916  it  received  only  97  for  the 
total  sum  of  £9,336  ;  and  only  70  of  these,  for  the  total  sum  of  £6,153,  were 
approved.  These  loans  ought  to  allow  202  miles  of  fencing  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  territor}^  of  the  Union  at  an  average  cost  of  £30  a  mile. 
In  1916  the  total  sum  paid  by  the  bank  for  fencing  was  £12,032. 
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The  war  seems  on  the  other  hand  not  to  have  affected  the  construction 
of  dipping  tanks,  doubtless  because  the  materials  for  these  are  found 
within  the  country  and  their  price  has  not  therefore  risen  perceptibly. 
In  the  year  considered  231  applications  for  loans  amounting  to  £20,615 
were  received  by  the  bank,  but  only  175  of  them,  foi  the  total  sum  of 
£15,299,  were  ratified.  This  sums  represents  an  average  loan  of  £87  per  tank. 
The  total  amount  paid  out  in  1916  in  loans  of  this  description  was  £25,370. 

On  31  December  1916  the  co-operative  societies  owed  to  the  bank  a 
total  sum  of  £354,729.  During  1916  they  applied  in  all  for  the  loan 
of  £71,500  of  which  £63,600  were  granted.  Credit  operations  on  current 
account  effected  in  1916  were  satisfactory  :  the  total  sum  paid  out  under 
this  head  was  £156,284 ;  that  received  was  £146,203.  The  maximum  debt 
of  the  year  —  £250,970  —  was  owed  on  31  December.'  This  sum  was  co- 
vered to  the  extent  of  £196,703  by  the  agricultural  products  and  implements 
held  by  the  society.  The  remainder,  namely  £54,267,  represents  approxi- 
mately the  sum  used  by  the  co-operative  societies  to  supply  their  members 
with  the  merchandise  and  products  necessary  to  agriculture.  The  figures 
already  given  show  that  disbursements  and  receipts  approximately  balance, 
a  reassuring  circumstance  which  shows  that  the  co-operative  societies  have 
thoroughly  understood  the  aim  of  operations  of  this  kind.  The  interest 
falling  due  on  31  December  1916  on  credit  on  current  account,  amounting 
to  £6,462,  was  also  paid  punctually  and  entirely.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
annuities  falling  due  on  long-term  loans  previously  granted.  In  order  to 
make  more  solid  the  credit  needed  by  the  farmers,  the  board  grants  the  co- 
operative societies  loans  from  which  to  make  their  members  advances  on 
the  maize  harvest,  sold  by  the  medium  of  the  societies.  In  1914  and  1915 
advances  of  7s.  6d.  a  sack  were  paid  to  members,  and  the  products  of  the 
sale  allowed  further  payments  of  2S.  and  2s.  6d.  to'  be  made.  Difficulty  has 
however  been  found  in  convincing  both  those  managing  the  societies  and  the 
farmers  themselves  that  the  amount  of  an  advance  should  not  exceed 
the  approximate  costs  of  production,  and  that  the  final  settlement  should 
be  made  only  after  the  sale. 

In  1916  the  maximum  advance,  at  first  fixed  at  ys.  6d.,  was  raised  first 
to  8s  and  then  to  9s.  6d.  a  sack,  in  order  to  lessen  the  temj)tation  to  mem- 
bers to  sell  their  maize  directly  to  purchasers  who  offered  an  average  price 
of  los.  a  sack.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  farmers  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  engagements  to  the  co-operative  societies  realized  a  larger  pro- 
fit, for  they  finally  received  about  12s.  6d.  a  sack.  One  society  attained  to 
13s.  yd. 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  turnovers  of  the  societies  in  1915 
and  1916. 
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1916 


vSale  of  agricultural  products £  566,470  454,415 

Materials  necessary  to   agriculture,    including 

sacks 127,903  144,365 


Total   ...     £  694,373  598780 

The  decreased  sales  of  1916  are  due  to  the  less  abundant  harvest. 

In  1916  the  societies  realized  £359,060  by  sales  on  the  spot,  £95,355 
by  exporting.  * 

The  Act  of  1912,  under  which  the  Land  Bank  was  formed,  allowed  it 
to  grant  loans  to  co-operative  societies  on  condition  the  members  were, 
under  the  Act,  collectively  liable  for  the  debts  of  their  respective  societies. 
As  laws  on  co-operation  existed  only  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State 
the  bank  could  not  help  farmers  of  the  Cape  or  Natal  who  wished  to  form 
co-operative  societies.  This  anomaly  was  eliminated  by  the  Act  of  1916  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  and  which  had  force  from  15  June  1916. 
Its  provisions  have  aroused  a  most  lively  interest  in  the  farming  classes  of 
these  two  provinces  of  the  Union.  Hitherto  however  only  two  co-operative 
societies  have  been  constituted  within  them. . 

The  bank  has  obser\''ed  that  hitherto  co-operation  in  Transvaal  has  not 
affected  the  sale  of  grain,  which  presents  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  there- 
fore it  makes  a  point  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  small  societies  of  a 
different  kind  which  do  not  entail  large  general  costs  nor  the  immobilization 
of  a  large  capital.  Thus  at  Ennersdale  in  Natal  a  society  for  breeding  milch 
cows,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Union,  was  founded.  It  aims  at  enabling 
its  members  to  procure  good  milch  cows.  The  number  of  members  is  li- 
mited to  ten,  and  no  member  may  be  supplied  with  stock  to  the  value  of 
more  than  £300*  The  price  of  the  cows  is  repaid  by  monthly  instalments, 
uniform  in  amount,  extending  over  a  period  of  five  years,  and  secured  by 
the  obligation  imposed  on  the  members  to  sell  all  their  cream  by  the  medium 
of  the  society,  which  ever\'  month  deducts  the  quota  of  repayment  due  from 
the  sum  realized  by  the  cream.  The  amount  thus  deducted  is  paid  to  the 
bank  every  month.  The  society  has  the  right  to  defer  the  liquidation  of 
reimbursement  when  those  interested  have  paid  about  £50  of  the  value  of 
the  stock  furnished  to  them,  in  order  that  all  may  acquire  absolute  property 
in  the  stock  at  the  same  time.  This  form  of  organization  seems  to  give 
good  results,  and  it  is  found  that  costs  of  administration  are  gradually  eli- 
minated. 

Another  society,  also  founded  at  Ennersdale,  enables  its  members  to 
buy  manures  and  sacks.  The  members  are  of  course  bound  to  sell  their 
products  by  the  medium  of  the  societ3^ 

Some  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  develop  co-operation  with  a  view 
to  colonization. 
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Since  the  financial  resoiirces  placed  at  the  outset  at  the  bank's  disposal 
were  sjradualh^  exhausted,  application  was  made  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Union 
for  a  sum  of  £775,000,  in  order  to  allow  the  ends  for  which  the  bank  was  consti- 
tuted to  be  further  pursued.  It  became  clear,  especially  after  the  European 
war  had  broken  oiit,  that  agriculture  would  be  the  Union's  chief  source  of 
wealth  ;  and  that  if  farmers  were  able  to  produce  live  stock  and  grain  in 
large  quantities  the  profit  to  the  whole  country  would  be  immense.  The 
increase  of  production  is  conditioned  almost  exclusively  by  the  amoiant  of 
capital  available  for  agriculture,  and  such  capital  is  furnished  on  good  terms 
by  the  Land  Bank,  which  is  thus  the  principal  agent  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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RUSSIA. 

THE  BUSINESS  DONE  BY  FINNISH  MUTUAL  SOCli:TlES  FOR 
INSURANCE  AGAINST  FIRE  AND  MORTAI.ITY  AMONG  LIVE 
STOCK. 

OFFICIAI,  SOURCE: 
Rapport  sur  l'etat  des  associations  de  baillage  et  de  paroisses  pour  l'assurance 

CONTRE  L'INCENDIE  ET  CONTRE  LA  MORTALITE  DES  BE3TIAUX  DANS  L'ANNEE  I914   (RepOri 

on  the  State  of  Leasing  and  Parochial  Associations  for  Insurance  against  Fire  and  Mortality 
among  Live  Stock  in  1914)  Fiulands  Officielle  Statistik.  Helsingfors  igi6. 


§  I.  Societies  ixsi^ring  agaixst  fire. 

The  number  of  societies  for  mutual  insurance  against  fire  having  a 
sphere  of  activity  less  in  extent  than  a  government  was  283  in  1914  as 
against  287  in  1910  and  265  in  1895.  The  societies  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows among  the  various  governments  :  Njdand  11,  Abo  and  Bjorneborg 
42,  Tavastehus  10,  Viborg  50,  St.  Michel  23,  Kuopio  30,  Vasa  73,  Ule4- 
borg  44.  The  total  value  insured  by  these  societies  was  984,345,554  francs 
at  the  end  of  1913  and  1,037,355,912  francs  at  the  end  of  1914. 

At  the  end  of  I9i4the  value  of  the  insured  property  in  Finland  reached 
about  4,398,000,000  francs  without  taking  into  account  reinsurance  effected 
by  other  societies.  The  following  figures  show  the  distribution  of  insured 
sums  among  the  various  groups  of  societies.  In  order  that  the  develop- 
ment may  be  more  clearly  perceived  the  data  referring  to  1897,  1900,  1905 
and  1910  are  given. 

Table  I.  —  Vahie  insured  at  the  end  of  certain  years. 


leasing  and  parochial  societies 
Finnish  stock  companies  .  .  . 
Foreign       »  «  ... 

Russian      »  >  ... 


1897 
frcs 


1900 
frcs 


r,arge  mutual  societies 539,256,206      659,952,105  1,087,648,105  1,618,884.087  2,025,175,034 


1905 
frcs 


1910 
frcs 


1914 
frcs 


Total 


352,511,270  436,737,520  569,006,331!  778,737,748  1,037,335,912 

261,365,311;  395,246,061!  385,769,915'  598,582,310  816,517,268 

190,697,825  248,403,933;  219,171,739  269,796,891  254,000,000 

160,000,000:  170,000,000!  i6o,ooo,ooo|  245,000,000!  265,000,000 


1,503,830,612'  1,910,339,619  2,421,596,090!  3,511,001,036  4,398,048,214 
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From  these  figures  it  follows  that  the  leasing  and  parochial  mutual 
societies  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  years  cited  the  following  total  amounts 
of  insurance  : 

1897         1900         1903         1910         19 14 
23.4  %     22.9  %     23.5  %     22.2  %     23.6  % 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  insured  values  according  to  their  objects 
by  these  societies,  data  furnished  by  the  associations  have  allowed  it  to  be 
ascertained  that  the  value  of  the  insurances  of  real  estate  represents  68.1 
per  cent,  and  that  of  the  insurance  of  chattels  31.9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
insured  value. 

The  total  number  of  policies  was  333,769  at  the  end  of  1914.  During 
this  year  there  was  an  increase  of  12,826  policies.  The  average  for  the  whole 
country  of  the  amount  covered  by  a  policy  was  3,108  francs. 

In  the  year  considered  there  were  2165  fires  and  the  indemnities  paid 
amounted  to  1,582,140  francs.  Of  this  sum  1,103,554  francs  were  paid  for 
losses  to  real  estate  and  478,587  francs  for  those  to  chattels,  that  is  69.7  and 
30.3,  respectively,  of  the  total  indemnities  paid  in  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  number  of  fires  and  the  losses  per 
million  francs  of  the  average  amount  of  a  year's  insurances. 

TABI.E  II.    -  Number  of  Fires  and  Amounts  of  Damage  incurred. 

Value  of  damage 
Number  per  million  francs 

Year  of  insured 

fires  — 

—  —  (annual  average) 

1897 1,220  3.7 

1898 i>i65        3.3 

1899 1,247  "       3-2 

1900   1,282  3.1 

I9OI 1,480  3.4 

1902 1,414  30 

^903 1,304  2.7 

1904 T435        2.8 

1905 1.449        2.7 

1906 1,512        2.6 

^9^7 •  •  •  1,345  2.2 

1908 1,680  2.6 

1909 1,547  2.2 

1910 1,560  2.07 

1911 1,625  1-97 

1912 1,762  1.96 

1913 1,899  1-98 

1914  .  ." 2,165  2.14 
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The  number  of  fires  per  thousand  policies  was  6.6  in  1914. 
were  distributed  as  follows  according  to  months  : 
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The  fires 


January  . 
February- 
March  .  . 
April  .  . 
May  .  . 
June    .    . 


7-8  % 
47" 
5-1  " 
9.1  " 
10.9  " 
9-5  " 


July  .  .  . 
August. 
vSeptember 
October  . 
November 
December  . 


11.4 
8.9 

10.2 
9.1 
7.0 
6.3 


/o 


The  following  table  shows  the  causes  of  fires  in  1914  : 


.     Table  III.  —  Causes  of  fires. 

Causes  of  fires  Number  of  fires 

Lightning 

Explosion •. 

Spontaneous  combustion 

F'ireplaces  in  a  bad  state 

Chimney  fires 

Hot  cinders ■. 

Carelessness  of  smokers 

Carelessness  as  to  fires 

Carelessness  in  the  use  of  lamps  and  com- 
bustible oils 

Careless  use  of  matches 

Other  carelessness 

Arson 

Other  causes  

Unknown  cause 


2,165 


108 

50 

T 

0.05 

15 

0.7 

243 

II. 2 

117 

5-4 

60 

2.8 

37 

1-7 

275 

12.7 

54 

2.5 

83 

3-8 

213 

9.9 

31 

1-4 

318 

14.7 

610 

28.2 

100. o 


The  insurance  value  of  the  property  destroyed  by  incendiary  crimes 
was  63,226  francs. 

For  every  thousand  francs  of  the  average  annual  amount  of  insurances 
the  amoimt  of  losses  was  1.56  francs  as'against  1.62  in  1897,  1.28  in  1900, 
1.26  in  1905,  1.36  in  1910  and  1.23  in  1913. 

The  premium  fixed  for  1914  was  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
miums at  the  end  of  the  year  1. 84  francs  for  a  thousand  francs,  as  agaimst 
an  average  of  1.64  per  thousand  for  the  period  from  1897  to  1910. 
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The  amount  of  the  premiums  received  in  1914  was  2,06^^,791  francs, 
employed  as  follows : 

w 

indemnities 1,607,076     frs. 

share  of  reinsurers .    .    .  106,503       »  1,500,573    frs. 

costs  of  administration       237,516 

premiums  paid  to  reinsurers 105,426 

apparatus  against  fire  , 22,711 

other  expenses       70.423 

Total   .    .    .          1,936,649 
Surplus  in  hand   .    .    .  128,142 

If  there  be  added  to  this  surplus  interest  and  other  small  receipts,  which 
in  1914  amounted  to  343,912  francs,  a  total  surplus  is  obtained  of  472,054 
francs  as  the  increase  in  the  sum  which  all  the  societies  have  in  hand. 

If  the  indemnities,  the  cost  of  administration  and  the  other  expenses 
incurred  during  the  year  by  the  leasing  and  parochial  societies  be  compared 
with  the  capital  insured  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  foimd  that  for  every 
1000  francs  of  capital  insure^l  in  1914  the  indemnities  amounted  to  1. 41 
francs  and  the  costs  of  administration  to  0.21  francs.  The  latter  item  is 
sufficiently  low,  owing  to  the  fact  that  an  important  share  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  societies  is  undertaken  by  the  communes,  and  that  the 
part  of  the  costs  which  constitutes  the  pay  of  the  experts  etc.  is  oftenest 
paid  directly  by  the  interested  person,  without  passing  through  the  hands 
of  the  society,  so  that  it  does  not  figure  in  the  accounts. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  sum  of  the  premiums  received  in 
1914  by  the  various  groups  of  insurance  societies  in  Finland,  and  the  sum 
of  the  indemnities  and  the  costs  of  administration  in  the  same  year. 

Table  IV.    —  Premium,  indemnities  and  costs  of  administration. 

Costs  of 
,.  ,       1  •  Premiums  Indemnities  administration 

Large     mutual    socie-  _  _  _ 

ties 4,873 ,360  frs.         2,738,872  frs.  891,413  frs. 

lycasing  and  parochial 

societies 2,064,791    "  1,607,076    "  237,516 

Finnish  stock  compa- 
nies           2,946,644   "  1,319,383    "  562,672 

Foreign  stock  compa- 
nies      882,281    "  '  511,702    "  139,266     " 


Total    .    .    .     10,767,076  frs.         6,167,033  frs.         1,830,866  frs. 
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The  amount  of  insurance  was  distributed  as  follows  in  I()T4  anions;  the 
societies  : 


less  than  0.5  million  francs 

from     0.5  to     I 

from     I      to     2 

from     2      to     5 

from     5     to  10 

from  TO      to  20 

more  than  20 


Total 


7 

29 

70 

128 

38 

7 
44 


societies 


283  societies 


Of  the  total  number  of  societies  active  at  the  end  of  1914  the  insurance 
of  12.7  per  cent,  amounted  to  less  than  a  million  francs,  that  of  70  per  cent, 
was  between  one  and  five  millions,  that  of  13.4  per  cent,  between  five  and 
ten  millions,  that  of  3.9  per  cent,  more  than  ten  millions.  At  the  end  of  1896 
the  corresponding  figures  were,  respectively,  55.5  per  cent.,  41. 7  per  cent., 
2.0  and  0.8  per  cent.  Thus  in  the  eighteen  years  consivlered  the  average  total 
amount  of  insurance  increased  and  there  was  a  noticeable  movement  to- 
wards the  higher  groups.  The  average  capital  insured  by  all  these  socie- 
ties increased  from  1,306,000  to  3,665,000  francs  in  the  same  period.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  them  however  are  still  not  solidly  founded.  The 
total  amount  of  their  resources  at  the  end  of  1914  was  7,162,000  francs. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  position  of  these  societie&  slightly 
improved  between  1897  and  1914.  The  following  is  the  average  amount 
of  their  resources  per  thousand  francs  of  insured  capital. 


1897 


1900 


1905 


1910 


1914 


2.40  francs         3.56  francs  4.90  francs         5.84  francs         6.74  francs 


These  resources  were  however  very  unequally  distributed  among  the 
mutual  societies.  To  give  an  idea  of  them  the  societies  have  been  grouped 
in  the  following  table  according  to  the  amount  of  their  resources  at  the  end 
of  1 914,  their  engagements  being  deducted.  The  liguies  show  the  number 
of  societies  belonging  to  each  group  : 

I^iabilities  in  excess  of  resources 12 

Without  resources  or  liabilities i 

\  less  than  1000  francs    , i 

«       ,  I  from     1,000  to     5,000  francs      55 

Surplus      r       ,,       _  ,,      ^            „  ,Q 

,        ^  /  5,000  10,000  40 

of  resources  I       ,,       1  ,,    „               ..  ^^^ 

10,000         50,000  132 

more  than  50,000  "  34 


Total   .    .    .     283 
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Most  of  the  societies  in  the  first  three  of  these  groups  live  from  day  to 
day,  unable  to  foresee  every  year  the  sum  which  will  cover  the  year's 
expenses.  Thus  a  surplus  or  deficit  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred  francs  ea- 
sily occurs. 


§  2.  MUTUAI,  SOCIETIES  FOR  INSURING  I,IVE  STOCK. 

The  following  data  refer  to  mutual  societies  for  the  insurance  of  live 
stock  having  a  sphere  of  activity  less  than  the  territory  of  a  government. 
There  were  125  of  these  at  the  end  of  1914,  distributed  as  follows  among 
the  various  governments:  Nyland  6;  Abo  and  Bjorneborg  8;  Tavastehus 
3  ;  Viborg  26  ;  St.  Michel  5  ;  Kuopio  5  ;  Vasa  59 ;  Uleaborg  13. 

The  total  sum  insured  at  the  end  of  1914  was  made  up  as  follows : 

horses 34,l8i     total  insured  value  12,090,842    francs  . 

horned  cattle    .    .    .     42,685         "         "  "  5,008,672 

small  live  stock  .    .         —  >>         ,,  ...  20,733         " 


Total   .    .    .     17,120,247 

If  to  these  figures  be  added  those  of  the  four  societies  operating  over 
the  whole  country  the  insurance  of  live  stock  in  the  whole  country  at  the 
date  mentioned  was  as  follows  : 

horses 62,004    total  insured  value  23,197,687  francs 

horned  cattle   .    .    .     60,461         "         "  "  7,699,752        " 

small  live  stock  .   .         —  "        "  "  20,733 


30,918,172 


The  number  of  insured  horses  represents  20.9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  horses,  that  of  insured  cattle  5.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  cattle. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  their  insurance  these  societies  may  be  grouped 
as  follows  : 
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Tarle  v.  -   Groups  of  mutual  societies  insuring  live  stock. 


Year 

Amount  of 

insurance 

less 
50,000 

than 
francs 

from  50,000 
to  100,000  francs 

from  100,000 
to  200,000  francs 

from  200,000 
to  500,000  francs 

500,000  francs 
and  more 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number       % 

Number 

% 

1905.    . 

1     " 

1 

10 

17.9 

13 

23.2 

19 

33-9 

II 

19.6 

3 

5-4 

1906  . 

18 

23.7 

17 

22.4 

27 

35-5 

12 

15.8 

2 

2.6 

1907  , 

i          *4 

17-5 

19 

23.8 

32 

40.0 

13 

16.2 

2 

2.5 

1908  . 

16 

18.8 

17 

20.0 

31 

36.5 

19 

.   22.4 

2 

2.3 

1909  . 

16 

17.5 

17 

18.7 

35 

38.5 

20 

22.0 

3 

3.3 

1910  . 

22 

22.0 

22 

22.0 

30 

30.0 

23 

23.0 

•     3 

30 

1911  . 

22 

21.0 

25 

23.8 

35 

33-3 

20 

19.0 

3 

2.9 

1912  . 

25 

22.5 

27 

24-3 

37 

33-4 

19 

I7.I 

3 

2.7 

1913- 

27 

22.3 

33 

27-3 

38 

31-4 

20 

16.5 

3 

2.5 

1914- 

30 

1 

24.0 

29 

23.2 

41 

32.8 

22 

17.6 

3 

2.4 

The  percentage  of  accidents  was  2.07  in  the  case  of  the  insured  horses 
and  1.45  in  that  of  the  insured  cattle.  In  the  former  case  indemnities 
amounted  to  r.27  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  to  1.04  per  cent,  of  the  total 
insured  value. 

The  average  indemnity  paid  was  213.27  francs  for  a  horse,  81.89  francs 
for  a  horned  animal. 

The  following  table  gives  the  data  in  this  respect  for  eleven  years,  the 
only  years  for  which  statistics  have  been  established  ; 

Table  VI.  —  Mutual  insurance  of  live  slock  1904-1914. 


Year 


Accidents  % 


Cattle 


Indemnity  per  loo 
francs  insured 


Horses 


Cattle 


Indemnity  per  accident 


Cattle 


I  0/ 

/o 

1904 1.67 

1905 1.77 

1906 1.60 

1907 1.63 

1908 1.65 

1909 1-74 

1910 2.03 

1911 2.31 

1912 2.21 

1913 1-94 

1914 2.07 


% 

1.68 
I. 
I. 


94 
86 

45 
19 
46 
26 
25 
52 
33 
45 


francs 

1. 10 
0.96 

1. 11 
0.97 
I. II 
1. 16 
1.20 
1.68 

1-37 
1.26 
1.25 


francs 
l.oo 
1.08 
1. 18 
1.00 
0.87 
1. 00 

0.93 
0.97 
1.06 
1.00 
1.04 


francs 

230.03 

212.53 

229.73 

195-64 

224.69 

226.70 

204.80 

299.22 

214.05 

225.49 

213.12 


francs 

55-43 
52.6S 
55-96 
62.25 
68.21 
65.20 
71-30 
76-56 
71.08 
80.65 
81.89 
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The  premiums  received  in  1014  were  as  follows  : 

For  insurance  of  horses  only 115,030     francs 

cattle     "       23,444 

"    reserve  fund '^.311 

collective  insurance  of  horses  and  cattle  104,251         " 

251,036    francs 

This  sum  represents  1.4Q  per  cent,  of  the  average  amoimt  of  the  in- 
sured value  during  the  year  considered.  Other  receipts,  interest,  etc.  brought 
the  societies  19,715  francs  or  0.12  per  cent,  of  the  average  amount  of  the 
insurances.  The  total  receipts  amounted  therefore  to  270,751  francs  or 
1.60  per  cent,  of  the  average  amount  of  the  insurances.  Of  this  sum  there 
was  spent*: 

on  indemuities  .    .    . 201,104  francs  or  1.19  per  cent,  of  the  insured  value 

"  costs  of  a'lniiuistralion.   .    .    .       ::o,6o2      "  "  0.17    "        "      "     "          " 

"  increasing  the  reserve  fmul   .    .        16,0^3      "  "  o.io " 

"  other  fxninscs 15,287       "  "  0.09 "          " 


Total    .    .    .       :(i:,Oi5       "  "      i.S5 

There  is  therefore  an  available  balance  of  8,736  francs. 

The  costs  of  administration  amounted  to  12.2  per  cent,  and  othej 
expenses  (costs  of  organization,  interest,  etc.)  to  6.3  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
miums received  in  the  year. 

The  balance-sheets  of  the  societies  show,  when  engagements  have 
been  subtracted,  a  credit  surplus  of  116,211  francs  or  6.79  francs  per  thou- 
sand francs  of  the  capital  insured  at  the  end  of  the  year.  As  appears  these 
societies  have  not  yet  anassed  considerable  capital. 
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I'RUSSIAN  LKGISI  ATION  AvS  TO  TITE  "  RENTENGtJTER  " 
AND  ITvS  RESULTS  FROM  1891  TO  1914. 

SOURCES  : 

S TATISTISCHF,  KoRRKSPONDENZ.    Berlin,   iyJ5. 

Darmstakdtkr  (Dr.  I'.)  :  Die  liutstehuug  <ler  Kentcngulsgesctz;.'cbi.iiK  {'J hi    Origin  of  the 
Legislation  a%  to  the  <•■  liintengiUcro).    Berlin,  1915. 

The  first  attempts  at  Prussian  colonization  go  back  to  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  1835  Von  Landenburg,  the  chief  of  the  domain, 
divided  irto  parcels  and  sold  two  domains  in  the  district  of  Grimmen.  The 
purchase  price  was  paid  in  cash  or  by  redemption  in  thirty  years.  In  the 
following  years,  from  1840  to  1852,  the  Prussian  State  parcelled  and  sold 
to  the  peasants  twenty-seven  domains,  but  the  conditions  of  purchase 
were  less  favourable  than  the  earlier  ones  to  the  buyers  who  were  obliged 
to  pay  one  fourth  of  the  price  in  cash  and  the  remainder  within  a  period 
of  from  three  to  five  years.  Since  1852  this  sale  of  State  property  has 
ceased. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  on  2  March  1850,  the  Ren- 
tenhanken,  of  which  the  aim  was  the  financial  liquidation  of  feudal  agrarian 
relations,  were  formed.  The  business  of  these  banks  was  as  follows:  they 
paid  to  feudatories  in  ca.sb  the  price  of  lands  ceded  to  the  peasants,  who 
were  obliged  to  repay  this  price  to  the  banks  by  the  method  of  redemption 
in  thirty  years. 

In  forming  these  banks  the  Prussian  government  hoped  that  they  would 
also  undertake  colonization,  that  is  to  say  buy  large  properties  and  resell 
them  to  the  peasants  in  parcels.  This  hope  was  disappointed :  the  bank:' 
capital  was  in.su fhcicnt  for  the  business  of  colonization  and  the  delay  of 
thirty  years  was  too  short. 

The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  marked  in  Germany  by 
a  strong  current  of  emigration  and  this  decided  the  Prussian  government 
to  take  up  anew  the  question  of  colonization .  A  proposed  law  was  presented 
to  the  parliament  in  1868  ;   and  henceforth   until    1891    the  matter  was 
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the  subject  of  numerous  studies  and  discussions.     Ir  1891  a  law  was  passed 
which  created  Rentenhanken  of  a  new  type. 

This  law  had  been  preceded  by  the  colonization  law  of  26  April  1886 
which  was  however  applied  only  in  the  two  provinces  of  Posnania  and 
West  Prussia.  It  may  be  considered  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  offi- 
cial instructions  as  to  colonization  :  it'indicates  the  methods  of  coloniza- 
tion which  it  allows  and  protects,  and  presents  some  calculations  as  to  re- 
demption premiums,  leaving  the  contracting  parties  otherwise  free. 

On  27  June  1890  it  was  applied  in  all  the  provinces,  and  on  7  July 
1 891  the  so-called  law  of  the  Rentenhanken  was  passed  and  seemed  to  decide 
all  questions  def^nitel5^ 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  law  that  the  Rentenhanken,  helped  by  State  credit, 
should  buy  the  large  landed  properties,  divide  them  into  parcels  of  an  aver- 
age area  of  from  five  to  fifteen  hectares  (i)  and  resell  these  to  the  peasants. 

The  following  are  some  details  as  to  the  organization  and  the  manage- 
ment of  these  banks. 

i)  In  each  province  a  Rentenhank  and  a  general  commission  are  set 
up.  The  latter  is  the  intermediary  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer  of 
land  and  draws  up  the  plan  for  subdivision  ;  the  former  undertakes  the  fi- 
nancial business,  paying  tbe  seller  and  receiving  redemption  premiums  from 
the  colonists. 

2)  The  seller,  that  is  the  large  proprietor  who  wishes  to  sell  his  land, 
offers  it  to  the  general  commission.  The  latter  sends  out  experts  charged 
to  draw  up  the  plan  for  subdivision  and  to  fix  the  price  for  the  whole  pro- 
perty and  the  individual  parcels. 

3)  The  plan  for  subdivision,  the  prices  being  indicated  on  it,  is  sent 
to  the  proprietor  on  whom  it  is  incumbent  to  find  purchasers  for  the  parcels. 

4)  When  these  have  been  found  and  have  declared  before  the  general 
commission  their  willingness  to  buy  the  parcels  at  the  fixed  prices,  the  sel- 
ler applies  to  the  bank  for  the  total  selling  price.  In  jilace  of  cash  he  receives 
Rentenhanken  bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  State,  and  bearing  interest  at  the 

rates  of  3  V2  ^^^  4  P^^  c^^^^- 

5)  If  the  property'  in  question  be  burdened  with  debts  the  bank 
must,  before  paying  the  proprietor,  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
voted  in  1909,  settle  the  debts  in  cash  or  bonds,  and  must  only  give  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  fixed  by  the  general  commission  to  the  proprietor. 

On  paying  the  proprietor  the  bank  itself  becomes  proprietor  of  the  land, 
and  in  such  capacity  sells  the  parcels  to  the  colonists.  The  amount  of  the 
purchase  price  is  paid  by  the  latter  by  the  method  of  redemption  in  sixty 
and  a  half  years.  Instead  of  this  term  the  bank  may  allow  terms  of  fifty- 
seven  and  a  half  and  fifty-nine  and  a  half  3^ears,  in  these  cases  discharging 
the  purchasers  from  obligation  to  pay  the  redemption  premium  for  three 
or  for  one  years. 

The  purchasers  of  parcels  are  authorized  to  pay  their  debts  before  the 


(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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term  of  sixty  and  a  half  year  expires.    If  they  do  so  within  less  than  ten  years 
they  must  have  the  permission  of  the  general  commission. 

6)  According  to  the  provisions  voted  in  1896  and  1900  the  bank  grants 
to  the  purchasers  of  parcels  the  credit  necessary  to  allow  them  to  meet  the 
costs  of  initial  installation,  building  dwellings,  improvements,  purchase 
of  live  stock,  etc.,  and  to  pay  co-heirs.  These  debts  are  paid  by  the  method 
of  redemption  in  a  period  of  from  ten  to  thirt}'-  years. 

From  1891  to  1914  the  Rentenbanken  obtained  the  following  results  : 

Number 

of  large  Number  Total  Average 

pro-                       of  area                         area 

perties  colonies  of                          of  :■ 

bought  formed  colonies  colony 

by  the  by  the  —                             — 

banks                  banks  hectares  hectares 

1891-1892 59  392  5,083  13.0 

1893 176  1,490  13,296  8.9 

1894 239  1,902  21,829  II. 5 

1895 131  1,237  12,908  10.4 

1896 104  1,167  14.177  12. 1 

1897 93  916  9,990  10.9 

1898 73  720  9,164  12.7 

1899 54  651  8,046  12.4 

1900 44  322  4,297  13.3 

1901 49  422  4,714  II. 2 

1902 59  311  3.645  117 

1903 67  393  5.400  137 

1904 64  376  5.242  13-9 

1905 103  664  9,778  14.7  . 

1906 109  618  10,049  16.3 

1907 173  914  13.417  147 

1908 662  1,223  12,476  10.2 

1909 880  1,554  17,166  ii.o 

1910 1,014  1.587  12,709  8.0 

1911 780  1,328  14,110  10.6 

1912 1,493  1. 216  12,383  10.2    - 

1913 1,066  1,201  11,398  9.5 

1914 1,115  931  7.171  77 

The  data  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  parcels  sold  to  the  colonists  give 
us  the  following  facts  regarding  1913  : 
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The  land  is  employed  as  follows  : 

3,173  hectares  for  bnilditigs  and  gardens 

164,451  "         "  fields 

40*550  "         "  meadows 

14,252  "         "  forests 

8,851  "         "  roads  etc. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  holdings : 

5,073  colonists  have  less  than  2  ^  hectares 

2,728  "  "  from  2  ^  to  5  hectares 

4.705  "  "  "     5  to  10 

6,339  "  "  "  10  to  25 

1,759  "  "  more  than  25  hectares. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  according  to  provinces  and  area 


Province 


less  than 
hectares 


from 
2  %  to  5 
hectares 


fiom 
5  to  10 
hectares 


from 
10  to  25 
hectares 


more  than 

25 
hectares 


Total 


hectares 


East  Prussia  .  . 
West  Prussia  .  . 
Brandenburg  .  . 
Pomerania  .  .  . 
Posnania   .... 

Silesia 

Saxony  

Schleswig-Holstein 
Hanover    .... 
Westphalia    .   .    . 
Hesse-Nassau   .   . 
Rhine  Province.  . 


640 
214 

303 
321 

943 

446 

273 
356 
478 
984 
86 
29 


462 
532 
207 

244 
270 

509 
84 

83 

85 

338 

13 

I 


1.054 
1,175 
158 
777 
521 
418 
78 
181 

175 
164 

4 


1,104 

1.147 
205 

2,512 

518 

171 

36 

401 

161 

73 

II 


309 

292 

42 

352 

162 

58 

22 

300 

20 

27 

5 


3,569 
3,360 

815 
4,386 
2,404 
1,602 

493 
1,321 

919 

1,585 

119 

30 


Until  1908  parcels  could  not  be  of  less  than  two  hectares,  but  the  for- 
mation of  smaller  parcels,  even  those  of  less  than  one  hectare,  has  since 
been  allowed.     From  1908  to  1913  there  were  formed  : 

2,623  parcels  of  less  thau  i  hectare 
1,162         "       "    from  I  to  2  ^  hectares 
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The  purchase  prices  of  parcels  according  to  provinces  were  as  follows  : 

Average  value 
Area  Total  value  per  hectare 

Province  —  —  — 

hectares  marks  marks 

East  Prussia 44,884  37.711.053  840 

West  Prussia 39-388  26,268,386  667 

Brandenburg ^.524  10,834,627  1,661 

Pomerania 78,990  96,797,355  1.225 

Posnania 17,968  18,831,009  1,048 

Silesia 9.914  13.042,479  1,316 

vSaxony 3.397  8,960,548  2,638 

Schleswig-Holstein 20,200  31,905.504  1.579 

Hanover 4.871  8,634,028  1.773 

Westphalia 4.738  12,817,339  2,705 

Hesse-Nassau 392  664^542  695 

Rhine  Province 11  182,402  26,582 

In  purchasing  large  properties  for  the  purpose  of  subdivision   the 
Rentenbanken  paid  : 

in  cash       39,860,286     marks 

in  their  bonds      .    .    .    .    .  177,831,093         " 

in  mortgages 15,208,145 

At  the  same  time  the  banks 

granted  to  the   colonists 

other  loans  amounting  to  19,176,872         " 


MISCEI.I.ANKOUS  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  CREDIT 
IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

THE  «  BANCO  Bl,  HOGAR  ARGENTINO  »  IN  1915-1916.  —  La  Revue  economique  et  finan- 
ciire  Paris,  21  April  1916. 

The  following  is  a  reproduction  of  this  bank's  profit  and  loss  account 
closed  on  31  August  1916 : 

Debit. 

General  costs,  taxes,  rents,  miscellaneous Er.  1,509.585 

Commissions "  12,367 

Service   of   bonds "  6,229,061 

Expenses  of  bank's  property,  repairs,  taxes  in- 
surance,   etc "  211,281 

Legal  expenses  in  advance "  134,089 

Reserve  fund,  personal  bonds "  1,320,000 

Certificates  of  participation  in  accumulated  in- 
terest   "  3,092,236 

Total  .    .    .  Fr.  12,508,619 

Credit. 

Interest,  fines,  premiums,  exchange  and  com- 
missions   Fr.  20,570,646 

Reserve  Premiums "  1,183,600 

Letting "  634,452 

Dividends  retained  and  transference  duty  .    .  "  69,664 

Total  ...  Fr.  22,458,362 

Amount  of  debit  account "  12,508,619 

Net  Profit   ...  Fr.  9,949,743 


The  report  presented  by  the  administrative  council  to  the  general 
meeting  of  30  October  1916  shows  that  the  arrest  of  business  obliges  the  bank 
to  increase  considerably  the  nvimber  of  its  purchases  of  properties.  To 
avoid  irreparable  losses  the  company  must  wait  for  a  more  favourable  pe- 
riod for  the  liquidation  in  its  own  interest  of  its  operations. 
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Mortgage  loans  reached  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  sum  of  96,327,619 
piastres  of  national  money  (the  piastre  is  discounted  in  francs  at  the  fixed 
excliange  of  2.20  francs)  ;  and  the  amortization  fund,  that  is  the  effective 
value  of  the  certificates  of  participation  assigned  to  loans,  was  15,823,631 
piastres.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1914-1915  were,  respectively, 
98,445,457  piastres  and  14,389,045  piastres. 

The  promises  of  sales  amounted  to  12,307,816  piastres,  with  an  amort- 
ization fund  represented  by  the  effective  value  of  the  certificates  of  parti- 
cipation, namely  1,991,086  piastres,  as  against  15,316,900  piastres  and 
2,036,141  piastres,  respectively,  in  1914-1915. 

The  bank's  real  estate  is  represented  by  the  sum  of  12,830,854  piastres 
as  against  7,348,357  piastres  on  31  August  1915. 

"  Personal  bonds "  figure  in  the  account  for  616,633  piastres : 
they  represent  tlie  liquidation  of  mortgage  loans  not  covered  by  the  sale 
of  the  guaranteeing  properties.  Although  the  balance  is  charged  against 
the  debtors  the  management  has  thought  it  useful  to  form  a  "  reserve  fund 
for  i^ersonal  bonds  "  into  which  it  has  paid  a  sum  of  600,000  piastres. 

To  resume  —  although  the  auctions  of  real  estate  which  have  been  forc- 
ed ui:)on  the  companj'  have  necessitated  a  new  organization  and  entailed 
new  cares,  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain  the  bank  in  a  sufficiently  stable 
position. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MORTGAGE   COMPANY  OF  THE  RIVER  PI.ATE,  lyTD,  IN 
1916.  —  From  The  Statist,  Vol.  lyXXXIX,  No.  2,032  I^ondoii,  3  Februan-  1917. 

The  report  presented  to  the  thirtieth  ordinary  general  meeting  of 
this  company  in  London  on  31  January  gave  interesting  information  as  to 
mortgage  business  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1916. 

The  country  experienced  one  of  the  severest  droughts  on  record  which 
wrouglit  serious  damage  to  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries.  It  last- 
ed from  January'  to  November,  the  rain  coming  just  before  the  wheat  was 
ready  to  be  cut  and  therefore  too  late  to  affect  the  yield  of  wheat  materially, 
although  in  time  to  improve  the  maize  which  at  one  period  promised  very 
badly.  On  the  pastoral  industry  the  effects  of  the  drought  were  less  serious 
''although  anxiety  was  at  one  time  felt  with  regard  to  them.  A  few  months 
of  drought  caused  a  shortage  of  pasture  :  the  condition  of  the  cattle  began  to 
deteriorate  and  there  was  considerable  mortalitj^  among  them.  Fortunately 
the  drought  broke  before  these  losses  had  assumed  large  proportions  and 
apprehensions  as  to  a  serious  loss  of  breeding  cattle  were  allayed.  The  wool 
clip  was  good  and  fetched  record  ]irices.  The  export  of  Argentine  meat 
exceeded  all  previous  records  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  armies  in  the 
field,  and  the  farmers  obtained  very  good  prices  for  the  stock  they  sold  to 
freezing  companies. 

The  company's  profits  were  within  £100  of  their  amount  in  1915,  a  most 
satisfactory  result  since  both  the  agricultural  and  the  pastoral  industries 
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were  prosperous  in  1915  and  very  much  the  reverse  in  1916.  If  dients 
suiTered  from  diminished  earnings  they  were  at  least  able  to  meet  their 
habiUties  with  fair  punctuahty,  being  helped  by  their  exceptional  profits 
of  the  previous  year.  Mortgage  loans  were  reduced  by  £68,000  and  the 
money  thus  released  was  invested  in  British  government  securities.  The 
properties  taken  over  under  foreclosure  were  slightly  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  representing  only  £  2,381  or  about  ^/g  per  cent,  of  the  outstand- 
ing loans.  Investments,  under  the  general  heading  of  British  government 
securities,  appeared  in  the  balance-sheet  as  £170,105,  their  estimated  va- 
lue on  31  December  1916.  The  profit  and  loss  account  showed  that  the 
gross  revenue  was  £131,777  or  rather  more  than  £1,000  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  previous  year.  After  the  expenses,  the  interest  debenture  stock,  etc. 
had  been  deducted  and  £5,000  set  on  one  side  towards  the  depreciation 
of  investments,  there  remained  a  net  profit  for  the  year  of  £68,630  —  much 
the  same  as  that  for  1915.  For  1915  after  £20,000  had  been  placed  in  the  re- 
serve a  dividend  of  18  per  cent,  had  been  paid.  This  year  a  bonus  of  2  per 
cent,  which  would  bring  the  total  dividend  paid  on  the  ordinary  share  capi- 
tal up  to  20  per  cent.,  was  recommended. 


CHINA. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  AGRICUI^TURAI,  AND  INDUSTRIAI,  BANKS.  —  Chung-Fu 
Kiing  Pao  (Official  Journal)  No.  1231,  12  October  1915. 

The  law  as  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  is  dated  8  October 
1915  and  became  active  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month. 

This  law  defines  these  banks  as  limited  liability  stock  companies  aim- 
ing at  providing  the  credit  necessary  to  agricultural  and  industrial  enter- 
prises. The  minimum  sum  of  the  capital  shares  is  fixed  at  100,000  yuan  (i) 
and  the  minimum  value  of  an  individual  share  at  10  yuan. 

Even  if  the  fixed  capital  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  has 
not  been  entirely  covered  they  must  be  inspected,  as  soon  as  at  least  half  of 
it  has  been  paid  up,  by  the  competent  authorities,  who  will  make  certain 
that  the  founders  and  shareholders  are  really  honest  persons  disposing 
of  sufficient  capital  and  capable  of  belonging  to  a  company.  The  same 
authorities  will  take  note  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  already  paid  up, 
and  the  application  for  foundation  will  then  be  transmitted  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finances  which  may  or  may  not  give  authority  for  the  bank 
to  become  active. 

Each  agricultural  and  industrial  bank  will  have  the  territory  of  a 
hsien  as  its  sphere  of  action.  There  may  be  onl}'  one  bank  in  each  such 
territory.  If  however  there  are  special  local  conditions  the  competent 
authorities  may  send  to  the  Ministry  of  Finances  a  request  for  the  division 

(i)  I  yuan  is  a  piece  of  fine  silver  weighing  414.  51282  grains  (troy). 
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of  a  hsten  into  two  territories  at  most,  or  for  the  union  of  two  hsien  into  a 
single  banking  territory.  * 

The  shareholders  of  these  banks  must  be  recruited  in  the  first  place 
among  the  persons  bom  in  their  respective  hsien,  living  in  them  or  posses- 
sing property  in  them.  If  the  number  of  shareholders  of  this  descrip- 
tion be  insufficient  others  may  be  recruited  outside  the  bank's  territorial 
sphere  until  the  fixed  number  has  been  reached.  Corporations  within  a 
bank's  territory  may  become  shareholders  in  it.  The  share  certificates 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  are  all  nominative  and  their  sale 
to  persons  who  are  not  Chinese  citizens  is  forbidden. 

The  following  classes  of  operations  may  be  effected  by  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  banks :  i)  mortgage  loans  repayable  by  instalments  graduated 
over  a  period  of  five  years  ;  2)  mortgage  loans  repayable  at  a  fixed  date, 
namely  at  the  expiry  of  a  term  of  three  years ;  3)  loans  on  pledged  and 
imperishable  agricultural  products,  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  by 
instalments  graduated  over  a  year ;  4)  loans  on  the  pledged  products  of 
fishing  when  the  borrower  has  an  exclusive  fishing  right,  to  be  repaid  in  a 
year  or  by  instalments  graduated  over  a  year  —  a  supplementary  pledge  of 
public  securities  or  an  additional  mortgage  may  be  exacted  by  the  bank  as 
a  guarantee  of  these  loans  ;  5)  loans  on  pledged  titles  to  provincial  or  cen- 
tral government  loans  or  on  shares  in  commercial  companies,  repayable 
at  the  end  of  a  year  or  by  instalments  graduated  over  a  year  ;  6)  loans 
repayable  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  not  guaranteed  by  a  mortgage, 
being  granted  to  groups  of  at  least  ten  agriculturists  or  industrial  workers 
who  are  completely  solvent :  7)  loans  not  guaranteed  by  a  mortgage, 
granted  with  the  authority  of  the  competent  local  ofiicial  to  local  corpo- 
rations in  enjo3''ment  of  certain  and  easily  realized  profits. 

These  loans  may  be  granted  only  for  the  following  objects  : 

i)  the  improvement  of  uncultivated  lands  and  crops  in  general ; 
2)  irrigation  and  reafforestation  ;  3)  purchase  of  seeds  and  manures  and  all 
kinds  of  primary  materials  used  in  agriculture  and  industry ;  4)  storage  of 
and  traffic  in  agricultural  and  indu.strial  products  ;  5)  purchase  and  repair 
of  machines,  implements  and  live  stock  useful  to  agriculture  and  industry ; 
6)  construction  and  repair  of  buildings  for  agricultural  and  industrial  pur- 
poses ;  7)  purchase  of  live  stock  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  breed- 
ing ;  8)  purchase  of  silkworm  eggs,  young  fish  and  instruments  of  all  kinds 
for  the  development  of  sericulture  and  pisciculture  ;  9)  all  works  aiming 
at  the  development  of  agriculture  and  industry. 

If  the  real  estate  to  which  these  provisions  refer  be  not  already  re- 
gistered and  insured  the  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  cannot  accept 
mortgages  of  it  as  security  for  loans.  The  amount  of  a  loan  made  by  the 
baak  nmst  not  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  property, 
the  value  as  estimated  by  the  lending  bank  being  taken  as  basis. 

Only  first  mortgages  are  accepted  as  security  and  mortgaged  real 
estate  must  be  productive.  If  the  value  of  mortgaged  property  diminish 
after  it  has  been  estimated  the  bank  may  require  a  supplementary  esti- 
mate, and  may,  if  the  borrower  do  not  fulfil  such  requirement,  proceed 
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to  liquidate  the  debt  at  a  fixed  date,  or  immediately  exact  full  repayment 
of  the  loan  even  if  the  term  for  whith  it  was  made  have  not  expired.  The 
bank  may  similarly  exact  repayment  at  a  date  fixed  by  itself  if  the  bor- 
rower do  not  assign  the  loan  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  made,  or  if 
circumstances  have  caused  a  modification  of  its  employment. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  may  apply  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finances  for  authority  to  issue  bonds.  The  total  sum  of  their  issues 
ma}^  not  exceed  the  total  sum  of  their  loans  nor  be  more  than  twice  the  sum 
of  their  paid-up  capital.  Bonds  are  normally  payable  to  bearer  but  may 
be  nominative,  and  the  minimum  value  of  one  is  fixed  at  five  3^uan.  They 
bear  interest  and  may  be  repaid  with  an  additional  premium.  The 
amount  of  the  bonds  repaid  each  year  must  not  be  less  than  the  total  sum 
of  the  loans  repaid  to  the  bank  in   the  same  year. 

In  drawing  up  their  annual  balance-sheet  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial banks  must  deduct  from  the  amount  of  the  net  profits  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  not  less  than  a  tenth  of  such  amount,  in  ^rder  to  constitute  a 
reserve  fund  with  which  to  cover  eventual  losses  and  ensure  an  average 
dividend  on  shares.  The  reserve  fund  may  not  be  used  without  the  pre- 
liminan,^  authority  of  the  Ministry  of  Finances,  applications  to  draw  on 
it  backed  by  a  statement  of  reasons  being  transmitted  to  this  ministry' 
by   the   medium   of   the   competent   authorities. 

These  banks  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  ]\Iinistry  of  Finances 
and  the  authorities  with  in  whose  jurisdiction  they  find  themselves.  The 
local  representative  of  the  central  government  in  the  various  provinces 
may  also  make  enquiries  as  to  their  situation. 

The  authorities  exercising  control  maj'  order  an  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial bank  to  present  a  written  report  on  the  situation  of  its  affairs. 
They  may  also  verify  the  information  in  the  bank's  books  or  any  other 
document  as  to  the  sums  and  the  bonds  which  the  bank  has  in  hand. 
Subsequently  the}'  must  draw  up  a  confidential  report  to  the  competent 
autorities  which  these  will  transmit  to  the  Ministry  of  Finances.  The 
controlling  authorities  may  attend  meetings  and  express  opinions  at  them, 
without  however  having  the  right  to  vote. 

The  Ministry  of  Finances  or  the  competent  authorities  may,  when 
they  think  necessary,  limit  the  concession  of  loans  as  well  as  any  other 
business  undertaken  by  the  agricultural  and  industrial  banks. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  fix  the  maximum  rate  of  in- 
terest on  their  operations. 


Part  IV:  Agricultural  Economy  in  General 


BRITISH   INDIA. 


lyAND  TENURES  IN  THE  PANJAB  IN  THEIR  ORIGINAI, 
FOR]\I  AND  AS  AFFECTED  BY  BRITISH  RUIvE. 

by  J.  M.  DouiE. 


There  is  no  more  interesting  subject  of  historical  investigation  than 
the  effect  which  two  civiUzations,  brought  by  circumstances  into  intimate 
relations,  have  one  on  the  other.  This  is  so  even  when  both  belong  to 
the  same  fanuly  of  nations,  and  what  occurs  is  a  peaceful  penetration  of 
ideas  and  an  exchange  of  the  fruits  of  scientific  enquiry.  But  when  one 
nation  has  imposed  its  rule  on  races  covering  vast  expanses  of  the  world's 
surface  and  the  most  various  degrees  of  culture  the  investigation  becomes 
still  more  absorbing.  This  is  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Empire  2000  years  ago,  and  has  happened  as  regards  the  British  Indian 
Empire  in  the  past  150  years.  In  the  case  of  both  Empires  the  rulers 
looked  with  the  most  tolerant  eye  on  the  native  institutions  of  their  sub- 
jects, but  inevitably  they  exercised  upon  them,  often  unconsciously  or 
even  against  their  will,  a  profound  influence. 

No  race  is  fit  to  control  the  destinies  of  an  alien  people  unless  it  itself 
possesses  a  political  instinct  leading  it  to  abstain  from  intermeddUng  as 
a  Government  with  the  religious  and  social  life  of  its  subjects.  On  the 
whole  the  British  in  India  suceeded  in  avoiding  aU  direct  interference  in 
such  matters.  Even  widow-burning  was  only  forbidden  after  long  delay 
and  hesitation.  In  conquered  territory  the  English  planted  their  can- 
tonments, and  soorer  or  later  their  own  law-coiuls,  and  pronuilgated  their 
own  criminal  code.  But  as  regards  civil  law  they  maintained  the  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  codes  to  govern  the  most  intimate  and  important  re- 
lations of  life,  supplementing  them  in  matters  such  as  business  contracts 
by  maxims  drawn  from  English  law.  In  the  Panjab  poUtic  compliance 
and  disregard  for  uniformity  were  pushed  still  further.  Finding  that 
domestic  relations  and  the  tenure  of  land  were  governed  by  village  customs, 
probably  older  than,  and  certainly  inconsistent  with,  the  legal  dicta  of 
Hindu  Brahmans  and  Muhammadan  Kazis,  they  accepted  the  former  as 
it  stood,   and  in  time  took  steps  to  have  it  accurately  recorded.     The 
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curious  result  has  been  that  they  have  acquiesced  in  a  system  whereby 
one  rule  of  inheritance  may  be  applied  in  one  village  and  another  next  door. 

The  settlement  ofhcers  put  in  charge  of  the  assessment  of  the  land 
revenue  of  the  different  districts  were  given  the  still  more  important  task 
of  deciding  and  recording  the  title  under  which  every  field  in  the  country 
was  held  and  tilled.  Their  business  was  to  register  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  individuals  and  communities  as  they  actually  existed. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  every  care  had  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
framework  of  land  tenure  as  it  stood.  The  foundation  on  which  that 
had  always  rested  was  that  the  holding  is  the  property  of  the  family,  and 
not  of  the  individual.  That  fact  is  written  large  in  the  early  records  of 
rights,  where  the  undivided  family  holding  is  very  prominent.  Settle- 
ment officers  also  fully  recognized  the  communal  framework  of  village 
life ;  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  they  assumed  its  existence  even  in  parts  of  the 
Panjab,  where  it  had  no  reality.  But  the  rapid  material  development 
following  on  the  enforcement  of  order  and  the  fixing  of  a  reasonable  land 
revenue  demand  for  a  term  of  years,  combined  with  the  influence  of  Wes- 
tern ideas  in  the  sphere  of  political  economy  and  the  practical  working 
of  English  courts  of  law,  shook  and  nearly  destroyed  the  land  system. 
A  communal  village  organization  and  a  land  tenure  wliich  had  withstood 
the  political  storms  of  centuries  threatened  to  succumb  to  "  the  cancers 
of  a  long  peace  ". 

Ownership  of  land  in  the  English  sense  does  not  exist,  and  never  did 
exist,  in  the  Panjab.  The  powers  of  the  actual  holder  are  Hmited  by  the 
title  of  the  State  to  a  share  of  the  produce  and  by  the  right  of  the  family 
to  restrain  him  from  any  action  which  would  without  necessity  involve 
the  loss  of  its  patrimony.  Svibject  to  these  restrictions  he  has  full  powers 
of  management  and  disposes  of  the  produce  at  his  pleasure.  Before  British 
rule  the  Raja  or  Chief  often  realized  the  "ruler's  share"  in  kind,  and  what 
was  left  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  was  usually  a  bare  subsistence.  An  old 
family,  which  had  a  claim  to  ownership  but  did  not  actually  cultivate  or 
arrange  for  cultivation,  might  be  allowed  a  petty  share  of  the  harvest, 
say  740"^^'  while  the  ruler  took  74^^-  Va^d,  or  V^.  Over  the  waste  the 
State  asserted  extensive  rights,  and,  even  when  it  was  included  in  village 
boundaries,  did  not  hesitate  to  plant  on  it  new  settlers,  on  the  plea  that 
t  was  more  than  the  old  village  required  for  pasturage.  The  predecessors 
of  British  rulers  did  not  trouble  their  heads  with  theory,  being  occupied 
with  the  practical  problem  of  filling  their  coffers.  But  the  easiest  way  to 
define  the  relations  between  native  rulers  and  landholders  in  the  Panjab 
is  to  look  on  the  State  as  superior  landlord,  and  the  actual  holders  as  en- 
titled to  keep  the  land  they  tilled  and  graze  their  cattle  in  the  surrounding 
waste,  so  long  as  they  paid  the  customary  rent  to  the  Government.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  landholder  had  a 
right  of  alienation.  Sales  did  occur,  but  generally  speaking  the  demand  of 
the  State  left  nothing  of  value  to  transfer.  Rent  only  emerged  when  the 
British  Government  reduced  the  share  in  kind  into  a  cash  payment  fixed  for 
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a  term  of  3'ears,  and  in  the  interval  left  to  the  landholder  the  full  benefit 
of  any  extensions  of  cultivation  or  improvements  which  he  might  effect. 

The  limitations  which  the  near  agnates  of  a  landholder  could  impose 
on  his  freedom  of  action  are  equally'  clear.  From  the  first  a  statement  of 
village  customs  was  included  in  the  record  of  rights  of  every  estate,  and  these 
documents  furnish  valuable  evidence  of  the  restricted  nature  of  the  tenure. 
It  became  still  clearer  when  some  twent^'-five  years  after  annexation  set- 
tlement officers  were  ordered  to  draw  up  statements  of  tribal  customs  in 
every  district  in  which  a  revision  of  the  land  revenue  assessment  was  under- 
taken. Of  course  custom  varied,  but  the  typical  case  was  shown  to  be  that 
inheritance  was  confined  to  sons  and,  failing  sons,  to  male  agnates,  to  the 
exclusion  of  daughters  and  their  offspring,  because  by  marriage  the  daugh- 
ter passes  into  another  family.  The  landholder  had  no  power  to  interfere 
by  gift  or  will  with  the  rule  of  descent,  or  even  to  give  one  son  a  larger 
share  than  another.  The  sonless  man  could  not  rob  his  near  agnates  by 
adopting  an  heir.    If  h^  adopted  at  all,  he  was  bound  to  choose  one  of  them. 

The  early  records  of  village  custom  were  drawn  up  when  sales  and 
mortgages  were  still  very  rare.  A  usual  entry  is  —  "  Hitherto  there  have 
been  no  sales  or  mortgages  in  this  village.  But,  if  at  any  future  time  a 
proprietor  should  wish  to  sell  or  mortgage  in  order  to  pay  the  Government 
revenue  or  provide  for  his  own  necessities,  he  must  first  offer  it  to  his  near 
agnates  ".  This  right  of  pre-emption  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  intru- 
sion of  strangers  into  the  village  community  was  recognised  in  the  ear- 
hest  Panjab  Code  of  I^aw.  Curiously  enough  the  later  tnbal  records  do 
not  deal  directly  with  the  all  important  question  of  the  power  of  transfer 
by  sale  or  mortgage.  By  the  time  they  were  made  the  increased  value, 
of  land  had  made  it  an  object  of  desire  to  outsiders,  and  the  action  of  the 
courts  had  largely  invaUdated  the  customary   restrictions  on  alienation. 

The  first  settlement  officers  in  the  eastern  and  central  districts  found 
groups  of  landholders  organized  in  village  communities.  They  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  type  from  experience  gained  in  an  adjoining  province,  and 
this  saved  them  from  making  mistakes.  In  a  small  village  all  the  land- 
holders would  be  found  to  be  of  one  tribe  and  to  claim  descent  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  in  a  large  one  groups  of  the  same  or  of  different  tribes  occu- 
pied separate  wards.  The  shares  of  the  different  wards,  and  of  individual 
landholders  within  the  wards,  at  least  in  the  common  waste,  were  usually 
based  on  relationship  real  or  assumed.  Each  ward  might  hold  its  share 
of  the  cultivated  land  in  a  single  block  or  in  several  parcels.  The  indivi- 
dual landholder  as  a  rule  had  scattered  fields  so  as  to  give  him  a  share 
of  the  manured  land  near  the  village  site  tmd  of  the  various  kinds  of  soil 
in  the  outl^dng  area.  A  great  feature  was  the  waste  held  in  definite  shares, 
but  of  which  the  enjoyment  was  common.  There  sems  to  have  been  no 
limitation  of  user.  Every  man  put  in  as  many  cattle  as  he  chose,  and, 
if  he  had  the  means,  broke  up  suitable  patches  of  land.  The  tiller  of  com- 
mon land  acquired  no  title.  He  merely  had  a  right  to  retain  on  partition 
so  much  as  was  not  in  excess  of  his  share.  British  revenue  law  has  emphasi- 
zed the  joint  responsibility  of  members  of  the  village  community  for  pay- 
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ment  of  the  land  revenue,   but  its  enforcement  in  actual  practice  is  ex- 
tremely rare. 

I/iving  with  the  group  of  landholders  were  artizans  and  menials  fol- 
lowing hereditary  occupations  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Their 
services  were  defined,  and  were  paid  for  by  a  definite  share  of  the  produce 
at  harvest  time.  All,  landholders  and  dependents,  had  their  houses  crowd- 
ed together  on  a  common  site,  the  impure  leather  workers  and  scavengers 
being  settled  on  the  outskirts  or  in  separate  sites  close  to  the  main  village, 
lyastly  there  was  a  common  fund  for  village  expenses,  and  disputes  within 
the  brotherhood  were  settled  by  a  village  council. 

In  the  hill  country  in  the  north  of  the  Panjab  the  conditions  were 
wholly  different.  The  Rajas  were  universal  landlords  in  a  far  sronger 
sense  than  in  the  plains.  Each  holder  held  his  parcel  of  land  in  virtue 
of  a  deed  of  grant  given  by  the  ruler  to  himself  or  to  his  ancestor.  He 
built  his  house  on  his  own  allotment,  and  the  individuals  in  possession 
of  contiguous  holdings  were  not  necessarily  united  by  any  real  or  pretended 
bond  of  relationship.  It  was  impossible  that  groups  of  holdings  scattered 
over  the  hills  should  form  village  communities.  The  holding  was  itself 
the  true  revenue  unit,  and  the  man  who  held  it  had  an  equitable  title  to 
remain  undisturbed  so  long  as  he  tilled  the  land  and  paid  the  rent.  The 
cultivators  had  a  right  of  user  in  the  waste,  but  the  title  of  the  State  to  do 
what  it  pleased  with  it  was  clearer  and  stronger  than  in  the  eastern  plains, 
where  the  ruler  might  well  hesitate  to  interfere  with  powerful  villages. 
In  Kangra,  the  most  important  hill  distrcit  in  the  Panjab,  the  first  settle- 
ment officer  tried  to  squeeze  the  tenures  into  a  pattern  which  he  knew. 
He  transformed  into  estates  the  large  groups  of  scattered  holdings  which 
the  Rajas  had  formed  for  revenue  purposes.  In  this  way  he  subjected  the 
landholders  to  a  purely  artificial  bond  of  joint  responsibility  for  the  pay- 
ment of  land  revenue.  What  was  more  serious  he  allotted  to  these  unreal 
village  communities  large  areas  of  waste,  much  of  it  forest  land,  as  common 
property.  The  result  has  been  that  the  State  has  been  greatly  hampered 
in  its  efforts  to  preserve  forest  growth  for  the  good  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation and  of  the  community  at  large. 

No  greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  than  that  which  exists  between 
the  green  hill  country  of  Kangra  in  the  north  east  of  the  Panjab  and  its 
arid  south  western  plains.  Curiously  enough  extreme  dissimilarity  of  agri- 
cultural conditions  produced  very  considerable  resemblances  in  land  te- 
nure. The  rainfall  in  the  South  West  is  so  scanty  that  outside  the  strips 
of  land  close  to  the  great  rivers  cultivation  depends  wholly  on  artificial 
irrigation.  To  supply  this  became  the  best  foundation  of  a  permanent 
title,  and  it  was  recognized  that  this  had  been  acquired  in  one  form  or  ano- 
ther b)^  the  well  sinker  over  the  land  reclaimed  through  its  means  from  the 
vast  siuTounding  waste.  The  latter  was  used  as  a  grazing  ground  for  sheep 
and  a  browsing  area  for  goats  and  camels.  Certain  tribes  or  leading  fami- 
lies which  from  time  immemorial  had  pastured  their  flocks  and  herds  in 
the  waste  claimed  rights  over  it  like  those  which  the  Rajas  asserted  over  the 
hill  forests.     Similar  rights  were  claimed  by  the  descendants  of  holy  men 
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to  whom  Tillers  or  people  of  influence  had  made  grants,  and  by  farmers  of 
the  land  revenue,  who  by  a  familiar  process  had  developed  out  of  a  fiscal 
privilege  a  proprietory  title.  Sometimes  groups  of  men  of  a  grazing  tribe 
or  the  members  of  an  important  family  sank  a  number  of  wells,  partly  to 
water  their  cattle  and  partly  to  grow  a  little  food,  in  a  single  locaUty,  and 
built  their  houses  on  a  common  site.  But  often  the  well  sinker  had  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  some  overlord,  generally  the  head  or  heads  of  one  of  the 
old  tribes  or  families,  and  pay  a  small  quit  rent  in  the  form  of  a  fraction 
of  the  produce  as  a  perpetual  acknowledgement  of  seignorial  rights.  When 
the  Sikhs  took  over  the  country  the  administration  of  a  large  part  of  it 
was  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  a  very  shrewd  and  capable  governor, 
intent  on  increasing  his  revenue  by  promoting  tillage.  When  he  felt  dis- 
posed he  took  over  the  right  of  allotting  land  for  cultivation,  but  he  wisely 
recognized  the  rights  of  the  old  families  to  seignorial  dues.  The  sinkers 
of  wells  in  favoured  spots  scattered  about  the  huge  waste  had  often  no 
bond  of  relationship  or  even  of  common  interest.  Each  Uved  with  his 
dependents  and  labourers  on  his  own  well,  near  which  were  grouped  a 
few  huts  and  cattle  pens.  The  proper  way  of  dealing  with  tenures  of  this 
sort  would  have  been  to  treat  the  well  as  the  revenue  unit,  and  allot  to  it 
a  reasonable  area,  say  from  50  to  100  acres,  and  to  make  the  well  owner 
responsible  to  the  State  for  land  revenue  and  to  the  superior  landowner 
for  a  small  seignorial  fee.  The  waste  should  have  been  recorded  as  the 
property  of  the  State  subject  to  rights  of  user  for  grazing  and  browsing, 
so  long  as  it  was  not  broken  up,  by  the  old  tribes  of  nomad  graziers  and  the 
well  owners.  What  was  actually  done  was  to  form  groups  of  wells  into  pure- 
ly artificial  estates,  to  attach  to  them  large  areas  of  waste,  and  make  the 
owners  jointly  responsible  for  payment  of  the  land  reventie.  The  incongruity 
of  this  procedure  was  pointed  out  at  the  time,  but  the  attraction  of  a  sealed 
pattern  was  too  strong  to  resist.  The  waste  was  so  vast  that  the  absurdity  of 
handing  it  all  over  as  personal  property  to  scattered  well  owners  and  a  sparse 
population  of  nomad  graziers  was  fortunately  perceived.  Needlessly  large 
areas  were  however  enclosed  in  village  boundaries,  and  lay  uncultivated 
till  many  years  later  the  State  at  great  expense  brought  canal  water  to 
these  thirsty  lands.  The  tracts  where  State  ownership  was  reserved  are 
some  of  them  now  the  sites  of  prosperous  canal  colonies,  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  settlers  drawn  largely  from  congested  districts  in  the  Central 
Panjab.  The  vast  area  of  sandy  waste  between  the  Jhelam  and  the 
Indus  was  handed  over  entirely  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  fami- 
lies. Accordingly  when  some  years  ago  there  was  a  question  of  excavating 
a  great  canal  from  the  Indus,  it  was  thought  necessar^^,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  to  induce  the  descendants  of  these  people  to  surrender  their  rights 
in  part  of  what  without  water  was  practically  worthless  in  return  for  the 
promise  of  irrigation  in  the  part  they  retained.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  the  superior  proprietory  title,  entit- 
ling the  holder  to  receive  a  seignorial  fee,  depended  sometimes  on  the 
idiosyncracies  of  individual  settlement  officers.     The  tenure  has  also  been 
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extingmshed  in  a  number  of  cases  by  the  inferior  owner  buying  out  the 
superior  owner's  right,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  has  often  been  small. 

The  juxtaposition  of  dominant  famiHes  and  of  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  inferior  tribes,  w^hich  is  common  in  the  South  Western  Panjab, 
is  equally  a  feature  of  the  North  Western  districts.  But  there  religious 
dislike  and  poHtical  expediency  had  led  the  Sikh  Governors,  whom  we  dis- 
placed, to  do  their  utmost  to  depress  the  great  Muhammadan  families  and 
tribes,  which  in  some  cases  had  actually  ruled  over  large  tracts.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  old  tenures,  except  in  the  wilder  Western  tract,  where 
the  Sikhs  had  to  be  content  with  a  more  or  less  nominal  sovereignty,  had 
to  a  large  extent  been  obliterated.  The  British  officers  charged  with  the 
making  of  the  registers  of  titles  in  land  were  faced  by  contending  claims, 
the  actual  cultivators  seeking  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  and  the  old  fami- 
lies clamouring  for  the  revival  of  rights  wrested  from  them  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Sikhs.  The  original  villages  of  the  leading  clans  often  covered 
very  large  areas,  and  cultivators  had  been  located  inoutl>dng  hamlets,  whose 
occupants  now  claimed  to  be  treated  as  entirely  independent  communi- 
ties. Tenants  in  the  parent  villages  alleged  that  they  also  possessed  full 
ownership,  because  in  the  Sikh  times  the  old  landolders  had  received  no 
sort  of  recognition  of  proprietorship.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  our  officers 
for  some  years  after  annexation  viewed  the  claims  of  old  families  with 
scant  sympathy.  Fortunately  the  settlements  of  a  large  part  of  the  North 
Western  Panjab  were  not  completed  tiU  after  the  Mutiny.  The  shock 
of  that  convulsion  again  turned  men's  thoughts  to  the  dangers  besetting 
a  society  in  which  everyone  is  on  a  dead  level  of  medriocrity,  and  after 
1857  there  was  a  disposition  to  concede  something  to  the  descendants  of 
men  who  had  been  stripped  of  their  rank  and  privileges  by  the  Sikhs, 
while  maintaining  to  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  most  of  the  advan- 
tages of  which  we  found  them  in  actual  possession.  In  no  part  of  the  pro- 
vince was  the  influence  of  settlement  officers  in  moulding,  and  even  creat- 
ing, land  tenures  more  strongly  marked.  They  had  in  fact  to  seek  a  fair 
compromise,  and  were  not  unsucessful  in  finding  one.  Three  classes  of 
right  holders  emerged,  the  superior  owner,  the  ordinary  owner,  and  the 
Hmited  owner.  The  last  and  lowest  class  were  recognized  as  owners  of  the 
lands  they  tiUed,  but  they  had  no  share  in  the  village  waste.  Some  of 
them  were  not  even  full  owners  of  their  own  holdings,  but  paid  a  proprie- 
tory fee  to  the  ordinary  owners,  who  were  regarded  as  the  real  village 
community.  The  latter  class  had  rights  in  the  waste.  But  where  our 
officers  held  that  the  existence  of  a  superior  proprietor  was  proved,  the 
ordinary  owner  had  to  pay  him,  harvest  by  harvest,  a  seignorial  fee.  In 
the  west  the  old  famiHes  had,  as  already  remarked,  beea  able  to  maintain 
their  position  fairly  well  even  under  the  Sikhs,  and  there  we  still  find  large 
properties  consisting  of  several,  or  even  many,  villages  owned  by  a  single 
person  or  by  a  small  group  of  near  relatives.  Here  too  some  of  the  superior 
owners,  as  in  parts  of  the  southwest,  besides  receiving  seignorial  dues  are 
recorded  as  owners  of  the  waste.  The  village  community  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term  hardly  existed  in  large  parts  of  the  North  West  Panjab. 
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One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  land  tenure  in  the  world,  the  periodical  re- 
distribution of  village  or  tribal  land,  survived  till  comparatively  recent  times, 
and  possibly  still  has  left  its  traces,  among  the  Pathan  tribes  on  the  North 
West  Frontier  of  British  India,  and  is  widely  prevalent  among  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  which,  though  lying  beyond  the  administrative  border 
line,  are  subject  to  the  political  control  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
North  West  Frontier  Province.  It  is  a  more  curious  fact  that  it  still  exists 
among  a  few  village  communities  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  Panjab. 
A  Pathan  tribe  usually  acquired  its  |)ossessions  by  the  sword.  Having 
done  so,  it  proceeded  to  partition  the  conquered  lands.  Each  subdivision 
of  the  tribe  took  its  own  block,  and  each  clansman  in  the  subdivision,  took 
his  share  in  one  or  several  parcels,  as  soil  conditions  dictated.  Sometimes 
a  share  was  allotted  for  each  woman  and  child.  The  subdivision  built  a 
big  village  in  its  block  and  called  it  after  its  own  name.  Besides  the  clans- 
men the  village  population  included  religious  men,  and  village  servants 
and  artizans,  who  held  land  free  of  charge  in  return  for  services  in  peace 
and  war.  Another  class  of  dependents  of  superior  rank  was  located  in 
hamlets  on  the  outskirts  of  the  block.  They  were  known  by  the  pictur- 
esque names  of  "  loin-girders"  and  "  dwellers  in  the  shade  ",  paid  no  rent, 
and  in  time  of  peace  rendered  no  service.  But  when  their  -Pathan 
overlords,  in  whose  shade  they  sat,  wer^  raided  or  marched  out  to  raid 
others,  they  were  bound  to  join  in  the  fray.  To  secure  a  continuance  of 
the  original  equality  of  division,  it  was  the  rule  that  the  land  should  be  re- 
distributed at  shorter  or  longer  intervals.  In  Peshawar  the  custom  lasted 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  and  even  involved  the  transfer 
of  whole  yillages.  "  Shifting  severalty  "  is  likely  to  disappear  when  a 
civilized  Governement  fixes  for  a  term  of  years  the  State's  rent  for  each 
holding,  and  when  the  order  it  establishes  encourages  the  extension  of  cul- 
tivation and  the  assertion  of  individual  rights.  But  among  the  indepen- 
dent Pathan  tribes  it  will  probably  long  survive,  and  be  a  source  of  trouble 
and  bloodshed.  In  1901  heavy  fighting  went  on  in  Upper  Swat  across  the . 
Peshawar  border,  because  after  one  subdivision  had  held  an  important 
village  for  twenty-five  years,  the  others  thought  it  was  their  turn.  Among 
Pathan  tribes  religious  men  and  chiefs  were  often  given  special  grants  of 
land  for  their  maintenance.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  when  once  subdivision 
broke  down,  Pathan  tenures  would  take  on  themselves  forms  very  like 
those  familiar  elsewhere,  and  that  is  what  has  actually  to  a  large  extent 
happened. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  registrar  of  titles  in  land  to  record  facts  as  he 
finds  them.  But  in  the  special  circumstances  which  attended  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Panjab  by  the  British,  it  was  justifiable  to  go  further  and  to 
revive  titles  in  abe3'ance,  which  had  been  recently  destro^^ed  by  the  oppres- 
sive acts  of  our  immediate  predecessors.  It  is  questionable  whether  this 
might  not  equitably  have  been  done  more  freely.  But  on  the  whole  the 
settlement  officers  did  their  work  well.  They  cannot  be  charged  with 
subverting  the  communal  character  of  the  land  tenure^  on  the  contrary, 
their  tendency  was  to  impose  a  communal  village  organization  where  it  did 
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not  exist,  and  in  fact  could  have  no  real  existence.  The  threat  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  indigenous  land  tenures  came  not  from  any  action  on  their 
part  but  from  economic  and  legal  causes. 

The  early  administrators  of  the  Panjab  had  sufficient  statemanship 
to  see  how  essential  it  was  that  a  foreign  government  should  maintain  the 
framework  of  society  which  it  found  in  being.  But  they  could  not  but 
be  affected  by  the  exaggerated  individualism  which  marked  the  economic 
theories  prevalent  in  the  middle  of  the  I gth  century,  and  by  the  notion  that 
agricultural  advance  depended  on  the  attraction  of  fresh  capital  to  the  bu- 
siness of  tillage.  Accordingly  we  find  a  very  distinguished  ofiiicer,  who  be- 
came the  second  lyieutenant  Governor  of  the  province,  apologizing  for  the 
giving  of  legal  force  to  a  village  custom  of  pre-emption,  which  was  designed 
to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  strangers  into  the  communal  landholding  com- 
mtmity.  Still  stranger  is  it  to  read  in  an  early  manual  for  the  guidance 
of  officials  that  the  author  contemplated  without  regret  "a  gradual  process" 
by  which  the  existing  village  communities  might  "  melt  away  and  give 
place  to  a  more  modern  and  perhaps  more  politically  nice  distribution  of 
property  ". 

For  the  next  twenty  years  everything  tended  to  break  up  the  old  or- 
der. The  mere  advent  of  a  strong  Government  affording  equal  protection 
and  equal  justice  to  all  made  th^  individual  landholder  less  dependent 
on  the  support  of  his  agnates  and  of  the  village  community.  The  multi- 
plication of  courts  of  law  and  of  an  inferior  type  of  lawyer  among  a  people 
naturally  quarrelsome  and  litigious  inevitably  sapped  the  influence 
of  the  village  councils,  which  for  pratical  purposes  gradually  faded  out  of 
existence.  A  cash  assessment  distributed  for  a  long  term  of  y^ears  over 
holdings  created^a  state  of  things  in  which  communal  responsibility  for  the 
revenue  demand  was  rarely  intruded  on  the  attention  of  the  individual 
landholder.  The  moderation  of  the  State's  revenue  or  rent,  and  the  se- 
curity of  title  given  by  an  authoritative  record,  meant  for  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor a  great  inflation  of  credit.  His  old  plan  of  limited  borrowing  on  the 
pledge  of  crops,  cattle,  or  jewellery,  was  replaced  by  extravagant  borrow- 
ing on  the  security  of  the  land.  Sales  and  mortagages  to  moneylenders 
became  a  common  and  increasing  featureof  village  life,  and  the  right  of  the 
next  heirs  to  object  fell  practically  into  abeyance.  The  officiaT  attitude 
for  some  time  was  apathetic.  Shortsightedness  masquerading  as  common 
sense  was  not  alarmed,  and  talked  of  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  soil. 
Even  among  those  who  viewed  the  growing  disappropriation  of  the  pea- 
santry with  misgivings,  there  was  a  disposition  to  regard  the  process  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  economic  laws,  and  to  hope  that  it  would  not  go  too 
far.  But,  as  each  quinquennium  showed  that  the  hope  was  vain,  opinion 
changed.  The  social  and  political  evils  of  a  landless  peasantry  came  to 
be  recognized.  The  belief  that  the  maxims  of  western  political  economists, 
as  laid  down  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  could  be  applied  to  every  country 
and  stage  of  society  was  shaken.  Experience  showed  that  the  capitalist 
landholder  in  Indi%was  as  a  rule  nothing  but  a  rent-receiver.  The  inter- 
est in  primitive  institutions  aroused  by  the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Summer 
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Maine  and  others  was  stimulated  among  English  officials  by  the  abundant 
evidence  of  their  sur\nval  in  India,  and  it  became  clear  that  ownership 
in  the  English  sense,  involving  as  it  does  free  power  of  disposition,  was 
wholly  alien  to  the  ideas  of  the  Panjab  peasant.  This  truth  became  appa- 
rent to  the  Chief  Court  of  the  province,  and  from  1887  onwards  it  formed 
the  foundation  of  a  series  of  decisions  on  sales  and  mortgages  by  sonless 
proprietors,  adoption,  gifts,  and  pre-emption.  It  was  well  that  the  courts 
should  at  last  have  put  themselves  in  line  with  facts.  But  by  the  time  they 
did  so  the  process  of  disintegration  had  gone  too  far  to  be  cured  by  correct 
expositions  of  village  custom,  and  it  had  become  increasingly  evident  that 
the  evil  must  be  cured,  if  cured  at  all,  by  legislation. 

The  remedy  adopted  after  long  discussion  is  embodied  in  the  Panjab 
Land  Alienation  Act  of  1900,  which  imposed  ver}^  drastic  restraints  on  land 
transfers.  If  gave  the  State  power  to  declare  by  notification  what  tribes 
in  each  district  were  "  agricultural  ".  It  forbade  any  member  of  an  agri- 
cultural tribe  to  sell  land  to  a  non-agriculturist  without  the  sanction  of  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  district,  the  intention  being  that  sanction  should 
onl}^  be  given  in  exceptional  circumstances.  The  usual  form  of  Panjab 
mortgage,  bj^  which  the  mortgagee  took  the  landlord's  share  of  the  pro- 
duce instead  of  interest,  and  assumed  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the 
landowner  till  the  principal  was  repaid,  was  made  illegal  in  the  case  of  land 
mortgaged  by  a  member  of  an  agricultural  trjbe  to  a  non-agriculturist. 
Other  forms  existed  which  were  still  more  burdensome  to  the  mortgager. 
These  also  disappeared.  Certain  statutorj^  forms  were  substituted,  the 
only  one  of  any  practical  importance  being  a  mortgage  for  a  limited 
period  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  all  the  rights  of  the  mortgager  being 
suspended,  and  the  rents  and  profits  enjoyed  by  the  mortgage  being  taken 
as  extinguishing  by  the  end  of  the  term  his  claim  for  both  principal  and 
interest.  Sales  of  agricultural  land  in  execution  of  decree,  which  had  always 
been  subject  to  severe  restrictions  in  the  Panjab,  were  absolutely  for- 
bidden as  regarded  land  owned  by  members  of  agricultural  tribes.  It  may 
be  noted  in  passing  that  under  the  Civil  Procedure  Code  the  following  kinds 
of  property  belonging  to  an  agriculturist  are  exempt  from  attachment 
{a)  implements  of  husbandr}-, 

(/;)  the  cattle  and  seed  grain  necessar^^  for  him  to  earn  his  livelihood, 
(c)  the  house  and  other  buildings  which  he  owns  or  occupies. 
For  the  present  the  Government  has  with  rare  exceptions  treated 
all  scheduled  agricultural  tribes  in  a  district  as  a  single  group,  and  has 
permitted  a  man  of  one  such  tribe  to  sell  or  mortgage  without  restraint  to 
a  man  of  another.  But  it  holds  in  reserv^e  the  power  to  treat  each  tribe 
as  a  group  by  itself  and  still  further  to  limit  freedom  of  transfer.  The 
exercise  of  this  power  may  in  some  cases  become  necessary,  e.  g.  if  one 
agricultural  tribe  should  develop  to  a  serious  extent  landgrabbing 
tendencies,  and  the  result  be  rapid  disappropriation  of  economically 
weaker  tribes. 

It  will  be  obser\^ed  that  the  motives  of  this  legislation  were  political 
and  economic.  No  direct  attempt  was  made  to  re-establish  the  "  family  " 
holding  as  the  unit  of  the  village  communities.     But  a  strong  barrier  was 
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set  up  against  the  further  intrusion  into  these  communities  of  the  most 
dangerous  element  of  disintegration,  the  small  trader  and  moneylender. 
For  the  protection  of  the  family  holding  the  village  custormar>^  law,  now 
better  understood,  remained  intact.  One  branch  of  that  law,  which  has 
been  twisted  out  of  its  original  shape,  the  Government  decided  to  re- 
fashion. Pre-emption  had  been  robbed  by  two  old  judgements  of  the  Chief 
Court  of  most  of  its  meaning.  Usufructuar>'  mortgages  of  the  type  al- 
read}'  described  were  far  more  common  than  sales,  and  in  practice  in  a  great 
many  cases  involved  the  permanent  disappropriation  of  the  peasant  mort- 
gager. But  the  Court  held  that  the  right  of  pre-emption  did  not  apply 
to  such  mortgages,  except  where  the  village  record  of  rights  expressly  pro- 
vided othcj-wise.  It  also  decided  that  a  proprietor  by  purchase,  though  a 
stranger  to  the  original  village  brotherhood,  had  as  good  a  right  as  any 
agnate  cosharer  to  claim  pre-emption.  Thus  the  custom  which  was  in- 
tended to  keep  the  stranger  out  was  twisted  in  such  a  wa}'  as  to  make  it 
easy  for  him  to  extend  his  possession  once  he  had  gained  a  footing.  The 
same  limitation  of  the  right  to  sales  and  the  same  extension  of  it  as  regards 
the  persons  who  might  exercise  it  were  unfortunately  embodied  in  laws 
passed  in  1872  and  1878.  There  was  indeed  a  clause  saving  custom,  but 
the  tribal  codes  of  custom  subsequently  drawn  disposed  of  the  subject  by 
saying  that  it  was  regulated  by  law.  When  the  Chief  Court  of  the  province 
realized  that  the  old  decisions  were  wrong  it  sought  for  evidence  of  the 
real  custom  in  the  old  village  records  of  rights.  At  last  in  1905  a  new  Act 
was  passed  which  as  regards  sales  brought  the  law  into  conformity  with 
custom,  giving  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  the  heirs  of  the  vendor.  Even 
in  the  case  of  a  joint  holding  a  cosharer  not  related  to  the  vendor  was  gi- 
ven no  right  unless  the  agnate  cosharers  declined  to  take  advantage  of 
their  prior  title.  It  must  be  admitted  that  many  judicial  officers  regard 
pre-emption  in  its  practical  working  as  pernicious. 

The  Ivand  Alienation  Act  has  succeeded  in  its  object.  It  has  stopped 
the  disappropriation  of  the  Panjab  peasant  b^^the  monejdender,  and  it  has 
not  lowered  the  credit  of  the  farmer  to  any  undesirable  extent.  Indeed 
the  value  of  land  has  continued  to  rise,  and  the  revenue  or  rent  charged  by 
the  State  is  not  on  the  average  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. 
Government  action  no  longer  aids  and  abets  the  disintegration  of  the  family 
holding  and  the  communal  village  communit3^  Probably  little  more  can 
be  done.  The  old  order  will  never  return  in  its  entirety,  and  perhaps  in  the 
changed  surroundings  of  toda^'  it  is  undesirable  that  it  should.  Whether 
the  communal  village  spirit,  which  has  decaj-ed  so  rapidh',  will  revive,  is 
doubtful,  and  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  it  was  only  strong  at  any 
time  in  part  of  the  province.  Proposals  have  been  made  to  revive  village 
councils  by  giving  them  power  to  deal  with  petty  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  any  such  revival  would  have  permanent  popularity 
or  success.  It  seems  more  likely  that,  if  common  village  life  renews  itself, 
its  resurrection  will  be  the  indirect  result  of  the  growing  movement  of 
agricultural  co-operation,  which  has  been  such  a  striking  feature  of  the  re- 
cent historj"^  of  the  Panjab. 


UNITED  STATES. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  THE  FRUIT  TRADE. 

OPFICIAI,  SOURCES: 

An  Act  to  fix  the  standard  rarrkl  for  fruits,  vkgetables  and  other  dry  commodi- 
ties. 4  March  191 5.  Public.  No.  307  63rd  Conprcss. 

An  Act  to  fix  standards  for  Climax  basbstts  for  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, AND  TO  fix  standards  FOR  BASKETS  AND  OTHER  CONTAINERS  FOR  SMALL  FRUITS, 
BERRIES,  AND  VEGETABLES,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES.  3I   AugUSt   I916.   PublJC.   No.   248 

64th  Congress. 
An  Act  to  est.\blish  a  Standard  Barrel  and  Standard  Grades  for  Apples  when  Packed 

IN  Barrels  .and  for  other  purposes.  3  August  1912. 
The  Del.aware  Apple  I^.aw.  12  March  191 5.  «• 

An  act  to  ESTABLISH  A  ST.\NDARD  FOR  THE  P.ACKING  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  OF  THE  KINDS 
OF  FRESH  FRUITS  SPECIFIED  IN  THIS  ACT,  FOR  SALE  OR  FOR  TRANSPORT.'^TION  FOR  SALE, 
FOR  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  SHIPMENT,  AND  TO  PREVENT  DECEPTION  IN  THE  PACKING  ; 
ALSO  TO  ESTABLISH  A  SYSTEM  OF  INSPECTION   OF  THE  SAME.    10   JUUe    I915.  Chapter   659. 

A.  B.  851. 
An  Act  Regulating  the  sale,  offering  for  s.'\le  or  exposing  for  sale  of  vegetables, 
gr.apes  and  frxhts  ;  providing  standard  containers,  baskets  and  trays,  therefor; 
AND  IMPOSING  PENALTIES.  I  Ma}'  1916.  Pennsylvania,  N°i2i. 

OTHER  SOURCES  : 

California  Fruit  News.  Vol.  54,  Nos.  1483  to  i486  ;  9,  16,  23  and  30  December  1916 ;  San 
Francisco. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  in  the  United  States  a  movement  to- 
wards giving  a  more  stable  basis  to  the  trade  in  fruit  and  vegetables  so  as 
to  simplify  to  a  great  extent  the  relations  between  the  producer  and  the 
buyer.  Congress  and  the  assemblies  of  several  States  have  taken  the  matter 
up  and  have  sought  to  standardize  the  various  products,  if  not  for  a  whole 
State  at  least  for  the  whole  territory  of  a  county,  and  to  determine  the 
^hape,  kind  and  dimensions  of  standard  receptacles  in  which  they  are  trans- 
ported, so  that  a  merchant  knows  exactly,  having  the  guarantee  of  State 
inspection,  the  weight  and  quantity  of  friut  in  any  box  or  other  package 
which  he  receives. 

The  importance  of  such  measures  has  been  similarly  recognized  in 
other  countries,  such  as  Canada  and  Australia,  where  also  the  fruit  trade 
is  regulated  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  at  the  expense  of  merchants  or 
consumers  and  the  simplification  of  transactions  of  purchase  and  sale. 

The  Californian  law,  which  we  will  presently  analyse,  has  conside- 
rable bearing  not  only  on  trade  but  also  on  the  production  of  the  State  in 
general.     The  fixing  of  standards  results  in  closing  the  foreign  market  to 
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defective  fruit ;  and  growers  therefore  seek  to  improve  the  average  quality 
of  their  products  by  choosing  more  carefully  the  varieties  grown  and  by 
more  scientific  culture.  Hence  will  result  an  increase  in  the  horticultu- 
ral wealth  of  the  State. 

No  forecasts  can  be  made  as  to  the  future  development  of  these  ideas 
in  the  many  vStates  of  the  Union,  but  the  interest  taken  in  the  matter  by 
the  Eederal  Department  of  Agriculture  allows  the  supposition  that  the 
example  of  California  will  be  followed  in  other  fruit-growing  regions. 


§  I.  The  organization  of  the  fruit  trade  and  the  activity 

OF  THE   OFFICE  OF  MARKETS. 

As  now  organized  the  production  of  perishable  fruit  and  vegetables 
is  a  highly  specialized  agricultural  industry.  It  is  concentrated  to  a  large 
extent  in  certain  localities  but  it  is  conducted  mainly  on  a  small  scale. 
Many  of  the  regions  especially  devoted  to  fruit  growing  are  situated  far 
from  markets.  The  industry  in  this  speciaHzed  form  came  into  existence 
when  the  growth  of  great  cities  necessitated  the  drawing  of  supplies  of 
perishable  food  from  larger  areas  than  those  comprising  the  farms  in  the 
cities'  inmediate  neighbourhood,  and  when  railroads  made  the  utilization  of 
this  larger  area  possible.  Areas  for  producing  perishable  food  have  now 
been  extended  into  the  extreme  south  and  south-west.  Of  approximately 
100  million  tons  of  farm  produce  annually  transported  by  train  about  20  mil- 
lion tons  are  perishable.  ■  Public  authorities,  growers  and  merchants  have 
already  for  many  years  studied,  each  from  their  own  point  of  view,  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  transport  and  sale  of  these  perishable  products. 

a)  Production.  —  Perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  on  a 
relatively  small  scale  while  the  large  aggregate  demands  of  the  great  mar- 
ket centres  have  brought  into  existence  dealers  who  handle  such  produce 
only  in  large  lots.  This  fact  and  the  recognition  that  many  other  problems 
of  marketing  these  goods  could  be  solved  only  by  giving  the  producers 
some  of  the  advantages  of  operations  on  a  large  scale  led  the  Office  of  Mar- 
kets and  Rural  Organization  early  in  its  work  to  advocate  the  co-oper- 
ative organization  of  growers  wherever  conditions  were  favourable. 

h)  Preparation  for  Transport.  —  Perhaps  the  most  serious  losses  in 
this  trade  are  due  to  unseasonable  picking  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  or 
their  improper  handling  after  they  are  ready  to  be  marketed.  The  prod- 
ucts are  handled  roughly  and  their  decay  on  the  way  to  the  market  is 
thus  facilitated.  Careful  grading  of  the  harvested  products  is  also  essential 
if  they  are  to  secure  a  reasonable  price.  And  not  the  least  of  the 
problems  connected  with  this  trade  is  that  of  the  packing  of  these  per- 
ishable goods  and  of  selecting  for  them  suitable  receptacles,  of  the  proper 
type  and  dimensions,  which  will  give  them  adequate  protection  and  an 
attractive  appearance  and  will  not  be  too  costly. 

Another  step  which  can  be  taken  with  profit,  when  certain  valuable 
products  are  to  be  transported  under  refrigeration  over  long  distances. 
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is  the  precooling  of  the  packed  fruits  or  vegetables  by  blasts  of  very  cold 
air  immediately  before  or  just  after  they  have  been  placed  in  the  refrige- 
rator cars.  When  perishable  goods  are  stowed  at  their  normal  tempe- 
rature in  a  refrigerator  car  the  limited  quantity  of  ice  used  does  not  chill 
them  for  several  days.  As  a  result  they  continue  to  ripen  and  in  many 
cases  begin  to  decay.  PrecooHng  obviously  cannot  be  practised  by  indi- 
vidual consigners  on  a  small  scale  but  it  woidd  be  profitable  in  many  cases 
to  co-operative  associations.  It  has  proved  particularly  valuable  to  such 
of  these  associations  as  transport  oranges  from  California  across  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  finds  that  the  producer 
may  grow  and  even  develop  varieties  of  fruit  or  vegetables  which  will  re- 
main in  good  condition  for  long  periods  and  stand  better  than  the  usual 
varieties  the  delays  and  rough  handling  to  which  consignments  may  be 
subjected   before   they   reach  the   consumer. 

c)  Sale.  —  The  losses  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not 
due  solely  to  the  mechanical  operations  of  marketing  —  the  handling  at 
producing  points,  on  cars  and  at  the  market.  The  intangible  machinery 
of  supply  and  demand  causes  the  heaviest  losses,  bringing  about  violent 
fluctuations  of  price  and  also  gluts.  One  fact  emphasized  by  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  is  that  even  when 
there  is  a  severe  general  glut  of  a  commodity  that  quantity  of  it  which 
is  really  first-class  can  often  be  sold  profitably.  Indication  of  an  impend- 
ing glut  should  therefore  cause  the  producer  to  grade  more  strictly  than 
ever.  Gluts  due  to  faulty  distribution  can  be  prevented  when  it  is  possi- 
ble to  keep  consigners  accurately  informed  as  to  supplies  at  marketing 
points.  By  surveys  of  producing  areas  and  market  centres  the  Office  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization  has  collected  as  many  data  as  possible 
with  regard  to  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  perishable  produce.  The 
normal  consuming  power  of  numerous  markets  for  certain  products  has 
been  ascertained  and  the  data  have  been  furnished  to  consigners  with  ex- 
cellent results. 

The  advantages  gained  by  standardized  handhng,  grading  and  pack- 
ing are  strikingly  shown  by  results  obtained  in  the  Californian  citrus 
industry.  Large  losses  accompanied  almost  every  consignment  to  eastern 
markets  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  industry,  when  practically  all  enter- 
prise was  individualistic.  Many  such  losses  were  due  to  defective  trans- 
port but  an  appreciable  proportion  to  a  failure  properly  to  grade  and  pack 
the  fruit.  Co-operative  organizations  arose  and  undertook  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  work  of  grading  and  packing.  Losses  were  material^  reduced 
but  not  to  the  point  felt  to  be  desirable.  Investigations  begun  by  the  de- 
partment shortly  after  1900  disclosed  the  fact  that  careless  picking  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  remaining  losses.  Picking  as  well  as  grading 
and  packing  was  then  standardized  throughout  the  industry,  and  losses 
were  brought  down  to  a  very  satisfactory  minimum. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  canteloupe  industry  by  the  Office  of  Mar- 
kets and  Rural  Organization  showed  the  need  of  standardizing  the  hand- 
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ling  of  this  product  also.  I/)sses  were  found  to  result  on  a  failure  carefully 
to  select  the  melons  for  size  and  quaHty,  on  loose  and  unattractive  packing 
and  on  the  use  of  receptacles  of  haphazard  sizes  and  shapes.  Studies  of 
the  marketing  of  berries,  peaches  and  other  perishable  products  have  fur- 
ther emphasized  the  general  need  for  standardization. 

In  studying  the  problems  of  standardization  involved  in  the  market- 
ing of  these  perishable  products  the  office  has  also  gathered  information 
as  to  the  methods  in  which  they  are  solved  in  various  places.  A  bulletin 
as  to  this  phase  of  marketing  canteloupes  has  been  issued,  and  bulletins 
on  grading,  packing  and  transporting  other  fruits  and  vegetables  will  fol- 
low. The  office  is  also  compiling  a  digest  of  vState  laws  on  standardization 
and  on  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  marketing. 

It  is  believed  that  co-operative  associations  may  be  reUed  upon  as  im- 
portant factors  in  bringing  about  a  general  adoption  of  standards  for  sup- 
plies and  methods  in  marketing.  Such  organization  can  extend  uniform 
practices  over  important  provinces,  and  standardization  on  a  larger  scale 
can  be  effected  through  national  organizations. 


§  2.  The  cai^ifornian  act  of  1915  as  to  the  fruit  trade. 

State  and  Federal  legislation  have  to  some  extent  appHed  the  prin- 
ciples discovered  and  brought  forward  b}^  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization,  principles  accepted  alike  by  producers,  dealers  and  consu- 
mers. 

In  1912  Congress  established  a  standard  barrel  to  be  used  for  apples 
in  inter-State  commerce.  On  4  March  191 5  Congress  passed  an  Act, 
which  had  force  from  i  July  1916,  to  fix  a  standard  barrel  for  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  other  dry  commodities  ;  and  on  31  August  1916  a  third  Act, 
which  has  force  from  i  November  1917,  fixed  standards  for  "  CHmax  " 
baskets  for  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  fixed  standards 
for  baskets  and  other  containers  for  small  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables. 

Further  on  12  March  1915  an  Act  was  passed  in  Delaware  which  amend- 
ed chapter  21  of  the  vState's  revised  code  by  provisions  regulating  the  grad- 
ing, packing,  marking,  transport  and  sale  of  apples.  In  California  on 
10  June  1915  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  "  to  establish  a  standard  for 
the  packing  in  the  State  of  California  of  the  kinds  of  fresh  fruit  specified 
in  this  Act,  for  sale  or  for  transportation  for  sale,  for  interstate  and  foreign 
shipment,  and  to  prevent  deception  in  the  packing  ;  also  to  establish  a 
system  of  inspection  for  the  same  ".  On  i  May  1915  the  Pennsylvanian 
legislature  passed  an  Act  "  regulating  the  sale,  offering  for  sale  or  exposing 
for  sale  of  vegetables,  grapes  and  fruits  ;  providing  standard  containers  — 
baskets  and  trays  —  therefor  ;  and  imposing  penalties.  " 

a)  The  Provisions  of  the  Law.  —  We  will  examine  in  more  detail 
the  CaUfornian  Act.  It  has  been  possible  to  observe  its  working  for  a  year, 
and  owing  to  the  importance  of  frriit  gro\\dng  in  CaUfornia  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion. 
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The  principal  provisions  of  this  law,  passed  on  10  June  1915  and  effect- 
ive since  9  August  191 5,  are  as  follows  : 

"  There  is  hereby  created  and  established  a  standard  for  the  packing 
of  fresh  fruits,  for  interstate  and  foreign  shipment,  of  the  kinds  specified 
in  this  Act.  Any  box,  basket,  package  or  container  of  fresh  fruit  of  the 
kinds  specified  in  tliis  Act,  which  shall  be  packed  and  offered  for  sale  or 
for  transportation  for  sale,  shall  be  packed  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fications herein  nia^le.  All  deciduous  fruits  of  the  kinds  specified  in  this 
Act  when  packed  shall  be  practically  free  from  insects  and  fungous  disea- 
ses. All  fresh  fruit  of  the  kind  specified  in  this  Act  which  shall  be  sold 
in  bulk,  or  loose  in  the  box  without  packing,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"  All  cherries  packed  in  boxes  or  packages  shall  contain  fruit  of  practi- 
cally uniform  quality  and  maturity  and  one  variety  onl}^  except  that  such 
boxes  or  packages  may  contain  more  than  one  variety  if  such  fact  be  plain- 
ly stamped  on  the  outside  of  the  box  or  package  with  the  words  "  Mixed 
Varieties  "  with  letters  one  half  inch  high.  Each  box  or  package  (of  cher- 
ries) shall  be  stamped  on  the  outside  with  the  minimum  weight  of  contents 
and  name  of  variety  or  varieties.  Peaches,  apricots,  pears,  plums  and 
prunes  shall  be  of  practically  uniform  size,  quality  and  maturity.  When 
packed  in  crates,  packages  or  containers,  made  up  of  two  or  more  subcon- 
tainers  having  sloping  sides  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  of  the  fruit  therein, 
the  fruit  shall  not  var>'  in  size  more  than  ten  per  cent,  and  no  layer  below 
the  top  layer  shall  contain  a  greater  numerical  count  than  the  top  layer. 
Each  box,  crate,  package,  container  or  subcontainer  shall  be  stamped 
upon  the  outside  with  the  minimum  weight  of  its  contents,  ....  shall  bear 
in  plain  letters  the  name  of  the  variety  contained  therein,  ....  shall  also  be 
marked  ....  with  the  approximate  number  of  peaches  in  the  box  which 
shall  be  within  four  peaches  of  the  true  count.  Grapes  packed  for  table 
•  use  shall  be  of  uniform  quahty  and  maturity  and  shall  be  well  matured 
and  show  a  (determined)  sugar  content....  Each  crate  or  other  package 
(of  such  grapes)  and  containers  therein  shall  bear  in  plain  figures  the  mi- 
nimum weight  of  contents....  Berries  shall  be  packed  in  uniform  packages. 
Canteloupes  shall  be  placed  in  standard  crates. 

"  All  boxes,  crates,  packages  or  containers  shall  bear  upon  them, 
in  plain  sight  and  plain  letters  on  the  outside,  the  name  of  the  orchard, 
if  any,  and  the  name  and  post  office  address  of  the  person,  firm,  company', 
corporation  or  organization  who  shall  have  first  packed  or  authorized  the 
packing  of  the  same,  also  the  name  of  the  locaHty  where  the  fruit  is  grown. 

"  In  counties  having  a  county  horticultural  commissioner  it  shall 
be  his  duty  and  the  duty  of  his  deputies,  acting  as  inspectors,  which  office 
is  hereby  created,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  tliis  Act...  In  a  cit}'  and 
county  or  in  counties  having  no  county  horticultural  commissioner  or 
deputy,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  upon  peti- 
tion filed  with  them,  to  appoint  inspectors.  Said  petition  shall  be  signed 
by  at  least  twenty- five  bona  fide  fruit  growers  residing  in  that  county  or 
city  and  county.     Upon  the  petition  of  twenty-five  resident  freeholders 
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who  are  fruit  growers  or  shippers  of  fruit,  the  county  horticultural  com- 
missioner or  board  of  supervisors...  shall  immediately  remove  said  inspector 
for  neglect  of  duty,  malfeasance  in  office  or  general  unfitness  for  office.... 
"  Any  person,  firm,  company,  corporation  or  organization  who  shall 
knowingly  pack,  or  cause  to  be  packed,  fruit  of  the  kinds  specified  herein, 
in  boxes,  crates,  packages,  containers  or  sub-containers,  to  be  offered 
for  sale  or  transportation  for  sale,  in  wilful  violation  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
guilty  of   a   misdemeanour.  "  ^ 

b)  The  Application  of  the  Law.  —  This  law  was  originally  drafted 
by  a  committee  of  interested  growers  and  consigners  in  consultation  with 
the  State  horticultural  commissioner.  It  was  amended  many  times  but 
always   b^^   it§  friends. 

Various  counties  had  tried  for  some  years  to  accomplish  the  desired 
regulation  of  packing  by  agreements  with  the  growers,  the  transporting 
companies  or  both  ;  but  saving  in  the  case  of  Eldorado  and  Placer  counties 
their  success  was  no  more  than  partial  or  temporary.  In  Eldorado  and 
Placer  counties  the  voluntary  associations  of  shippers  and  growers  issued 
printed  rules  and  diagrams  which  were  posted  in  the  orchard  packing 
houses.  The  scheme  worked  exceedingly  well  where  the  shipping  firms 
co-operated  and  refused  an^^  package  below  the  standard,  but  otherwise 
the  need  of  vState  authority  for  the  inspectors  was  seen.  The  present  law 
was  largely  based  on  experience  of  these  regulations,  and  thus  it  emanated 
from  the  industry  itself  and  public  sentiment  had  been  to  some  extent  pre- 
pared for  it. 

The  law  has  helped  the  grower  because  it  has  raised  prices,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  better  standard  reached  by  the  fruit.  It  has  helped  the 
consumer  and  the  general  pubhc  because  the  improvement  in  quality  has 
outweighed  the  increase  in  prices.  It  has  benefited  the  transport  companies 
who  have  received,  with  the  better  prices,  more  for  their  work,  and  have 
been  able  to  show  better  profits  to  their  stockholders. 

The  absolute  impossibility  of  an  examination  by  the  inspectors  of 
ever\^  packed  box  of  fruit  is  apparent.  The  greatest  good  can  be  accom- 
plished only  when  the  frviit  growers,  packers  and  shippers  themselves  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  work  and  wilHng  to  co-operate  with  the  inspectors 
by  conforming  to  specifications.  It  was  this  co-operation  of  growers, 
packers  and  shippers  with  county  horticultiiral  commissioners,  in  San  Joa- 
quin, Fresno,  Sacramento  and  other  counties  growing  table  grapes,  which 
made  possible  last  year  an  efficiently  standardized  packing  of  grapes  re- 
sulting in  splendid  prices. 

In  the  first  year  for  which  the  law  was  in  force  about  20,000  carloads 
of  fresh  deciduous  frmt  were  subject  to  its  provisions.  The  experiment 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  eastern  buyers  referring  to  the  "  marvelloush' 
scientific  pack  of  CaUfornia  fruit  ".  Thousands  of  crates  of  fruit  were  re- 
jected, but  the  grade  of  the  consignments  was  raised  many  per  cent,  with 
comparatively  little  injury  to  anyone  and  extremely  low  administrative 
costs.     Many  thousands  of  doUars  were  added  to  the  industr>^ 

c)  Suggested  Modifications.  —  The  chief  abuses  which  the  law  sought 
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to  remedy  were  the  following  :  i)  Topping  —  a  top  laji'er  of  good  berries 
conceals  inferior  berries  ;  2)  Irregularity  of  size  and  of  degree  of  maturity 
within  one  package  ;  3)  Pest  infection  which  in  States  having  quarantine 
laws  results  in  the  condemnation  of  whole  consignments  ;  4)  The  mixing 
of  varieties  in  one  package ;  5)  Wrong  and  irregular  marks ;  6)  Small  content 
of  sugar.  In  one  5^ear  progress  has  been  made  towards  preventing  these 
abuses  and  the  law  has  thus  been  shown  to  have  great  practical  value. 

At  the  Fort^'-Ninth  State  Fruit  Grower's  Convention,  held  at  Na])a 
in  November  1916,  some  proposals  w-ere  however  made  for  completing 
and  improving  the  regulation  of  the  fruit  trade.  These  were  mainly  : 
a)  that  all  counties  should  by  certain  procedure  be  compelled  to  appoint 
inspectors  ;  b)  that  the  different  counties  of  the  State  shovild  fornmlate 
uniform  standards,  thus  introducing  simplicity  into  the  trade  and  allow- 
ing distant  buyers  to  place  orders  at  fixed  prices  for  definite  classes  of  goods; 
c)  that  packed  fruit  should  be  more  precisely  defined  ;  d)  that  the  law 
should  apply  to  all  consignments  of  fruit,  including  those  intended  for 
Cahfornian  markets  ;  e)  that  some  central  authority  should  have  complete 
control  of  the  inspection  of  frmt. 


§  3.   An   EFFORT  TO   STANDARDIZE  THE   POTATO  TRADE. 

While  the  movement  towards  the  standardizing  of  fruit  intended  for 
sale  is  thus  gaining  ground,  an  effort  is  also  being  made  in  many  States 
to  standardize  the  potato  trade  which  has  not  yet  been  scientifically  or- 
ganized. Wholesale  potato  merchants  recognize  the  need  for-  standar- 
dization in  order  to  minimize  the  expense,  risk  and  waste  which  threaten 
to  change  into  loss  the  small  profits  of  this  trade.  Two  grades,  N"  i  and 
No  2,  should  be  established  for  every  variet}^  of  potato  grown.  The  use 
is  recommended  of  machine  potato  diggers,  and  of  machine  sizers  or  gra- 
ders which  grade  the  potatoes  according  to  size  only,  leaving  the  producer 
to  grade  them  according  to  quality  or  in  other  words  to  weed  out  those 
which  are  defective. 

The  trade  is  simpHfied  b}"  the  use  of  uniform  containers.  A  Federal 
Act  fixes  the  capacity  of  the  barrel  commonly  used  for  potatoes  but  a  large 
variety  of  sacks  are  also  used  and  the  fixing  of  prices  in  the  different 
markets   is   thus    needlessly   complicated. 

For  the  realization  of  the  desired  reform  the  formation  of  co-operative 
associations  and  the  aid  of  those  already  in  existence  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service. 
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THE  CONDITIONS  OF  RURAL  IvlFE  IN  FRANCE. 


oFFiciAi,  sourcp:  : 

DuGE  DE  Bernonvilt.e  (ly.)  E^iiquetc  sur  les  conditions  de  la  vie  ouvri^re  et  rurale  en  France  en 
1913-1914  (Enquiry  as  to  the  conditions  of  labouring  and  rural  life  in  France  in  1913-1914). 
In  Budetin  de  la  Statislique  generate  de  la  France  et  du  Service  d' Observation  des  Prix.  — 
Vol.  V,  part  I,  Paris,  October  1916  ;  Vol  VI,  part  II,  January  1917. 


By  a  decree  of  17  Ma}''  1913  a  commission  was  instituted  at  the  Minis- 
try of  Labour  for  the  study  of  "  the  physiology  of  labour  in  trades,  and  the 
conditions  of  existence  and  aptitude  for  trades  and  its  formation  in  la- 
bouring and  peasant  families  ".  This  commission  comprised  members  of 
parliament  and  members  of  the  Institut  de  France  and  of  scientific 
bodies.  It  divided  itself  into  two  sub-commisions  of  which  one  undertook 
research  in  laboratories  and  the  other  investigations  and  statistical  re- 
search. Among  the  items  on  the  latter's  programme  was  "  Diet  of  labou- 
ring and  rural  families.  Share  of  alcohol  in  the  family  budget.  Relation 
between  housing  and  a  labourer's  health  and  life  ". 

Before  we  examine  the  results  of  this  enquiry  into  rural  life  we  will 
to  some  extent  specify  the  method  of  research. 


§  I.  Method  of  enquiry. 

Following  on  a  circular  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  dated  July  1913, 
the  prefects  supplied  lists  of  those  willing  to  collect  the  necessary  data.  In 
order  to  ensure  uniformity  two  forms  of  questions  were  prepared,  one  cover- 
ing information  as  to  each  family  visited,  the  other  as  to  each  village  or 
rural  district  taken  altogether.  The  latter  form  could  be  filled  up  only  in 
the  rural  districts  but  the  former  equally  well  in  a  town.  The  questions 
on  the  former  bear  on  the  detailed  composition  of  a  family,  its  diseases, 
housing  conditions,  conditions  as  to  trade  and  income,  duration  of  work, 
cost  of  food,  heating  and  lighting  and  finally  skill  in  a  trade.  The  second 
form  provides  information  as  to  the  number  of  families  in  a  district  and 
their  distribution  according  to  trades,  the  conditions  of  rural  industries, 
the  designation  of  disabled  persons,  rural  emigration  and  the  cost  of  main- 
taining children  in  labouring  families. 
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In'  March  1914  the  Statisiique  Generate  de  la  France  had  collected 
3200  qiiestionnaires  regarding  families  and  330  regarding  villages  distributed 
in  forty-nine  departments.  When  it  had  taken  stock  of  these  first  results 
the  commission  expressed  a  wish  for  the  extension  of  the  enquiry  to  all 
departments.  Consequently  a  certain  number  of  new  forms  were  sent  out 
between  March  and  July  1914.  The  declaration  of  war  prevented  the 
pursuit  of  the  cnc^uiry  and  arrested  the  commission's  labour.  At  the  end 
of  July  1914  the  Statistiqiie  Generale  de  la  France  had  brought  together- 
3700  questionnaires  regarding  families  and  450  regarding  villages  distri- 
buted over  fifty-seven  departments.  The  formation,  in  consequence  of  the 
financial  law  of  15  July  1914,  of  a  department  for  the  observation  of  prices 
allowed  a  first  abstract  of  the  forms  to  be  made  by  this  department. 

Thirty  departments  forwarded  no  questionnaire,  namely  Aisne,  Al- 
lier,  Ariege,  Aude,  Cantal,  Charente-Inferieure,  Cher,  Dordogne,  Gers, 
Heiault,  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Indre,  Loire,  Loire-Inferieure,  Maine-et-I,oire, 
Manche,  Mame,  Nievre,  Pas-de-Calais,  Puy-de-D6me,  Hautes-Pyrenees 
Pyrenees-Orientales,  Rhone,  Seine,  Seine-et-Marne  Deux-Sevres,  Tarn- 
et-Garonne,  Vendee  and  Vienne.  The  papers  received  were  very  unequally 
distributed  among  the  other  fifty-seven  departments.  Some,  like  Nord, 
Oise,  Saone-et-Loire  and  Seine-Inferieure,  sent  in  hundreds  of  question- 
naires, others  a  fairly  large  number  of  them,  and  yet  others  only  a  few. 
The  larger  number  of  filled-up  questionnaires  came  from  rural  communes 
or  small  towns.  Nearly  a  quarter  were  signed  by  schoolmasters.  Generally 
speaking  the  forms  are  carefully  filled  up,  with  the  ex(?eption  of  the 
relatively  small  number  filled  up  by  the  heads  of  families  themselves.  As 
a  rule  the  investigator  has  noted  the  facts,  after  having  questioned  those 
interested  and  verified  data  by  every  means  in  his  power  (i). 


§  2.  InCOMK  of  AGRlCUVrURAI,  I,ABOURKRS. 

The  category  of  agricultural  labourers  comprises  journe3'men  working 
at  agriculture  and  labourers  working  by  the  day  or  the  piece,  agricultural 
labourers  paid  by  the  month,  the  season  or  the  year,  and  fanr^  servants. 
It  excludes  farmers,  meta^^ers  and  owners  cultivating  their  own  lands. 

Of  the  agricultural  labourers  reached  by  the  enquiry  some  were  fed  by 
their  employers  but  the  majority  were  not.     If  the  households  be  grouped 


(i)  The  families  forming  the  object  of  the  collected  monographs  may  be  classified  according 
to  the  trade  follo%vtd  by  the  head  of  eacli  famih-  in  the  following  five  large  groups  :  i)  labourers 
in  factories,  commerce  and  tiausport  ;  2)  various  employees  and  officials  ;  3)  artisans  and  small 
traders  working  for  themselves  ;  4)  landowniing  agriculturists  and  farmers  and  m(^tayers ; 
5)  agricultural  labourers. 
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by  districts  or  regions  (i),  and  in  each  region  according  to  the  number 
of  their  members,  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table  are  obtained  : 

Tabee  I.  —    Families  of  agricultural  labourers  not  fed  hy  employers. 

(N  =  Number  of  families  visited.  —  I  =  Annual  income  in  francs). 


Number  of  members  of  a  family 

- 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8  and 
more 

Total 

Region     I 

Region     II 

Region     III 

Region     IV 

Region     V 

Region     VI  .    .    •  ^    • 
Region     VII    ...    . 
Region     VIII   .... 

N.          II 
I-     1,485 
N.            7 
I-     1.338 

N.           3 
I.     1,007 

N.            2 
I.         780 

N.            I 
T.     1,600 

N.             2 
I.        940 

N.          16 
I.        882 

N.            2 
I.     1,018 

13 

1,374 

6 

1,240 

4 
1,032 

2 
1,145 

4 
1,172 

3 

1,417 

7 
1,262 

8 
1,040 

15 
1,750 

10 

1,075 

4 

1,417 

5 
1,292 

4 
979 

4 

875 

10 

1,466 

6 
1,092 

19 
1,591 

9 

1,298 

2 
950 

4 
1,369 

3 
1,267 

5 
1,176 

9 
1,060 

18 
1,783 

7 
1,086 

7 
1,003 

I 
1,200 

4 
940 

4 
982 

7 

■     915 

6 

1,181 

4 
2,062 

4 
1,065 

2 
860 

2 
1,900 

3 
1,405 

3 
1,282 

4 
1,032 

7 
1,114 

15 
2,394 

3 

1,271 

5 

1,659 

2 
1,175 

3 
1,164 

10 
1,730 

95 
1.757 

46 
1,194 

27 
1,176 

12 

1,276 

22 
1,182 

19 
1,116 

52 
1,106 

48 
1,221 

Total   .    .    . 

N.         44 

I-     1,134 

1 

47 
1,231 

58 
1,341 

51 
1,344 

54 
1,274 

29 
1,310 

38 
1,872 

321 
1.343 

The  average  annual  income  of  all  the  321  households  observed  comes 
out  at  1343  francs  or  about  two  thirds  of  the  figure  obtained,  by  the  same 
enquiry,  in*the  case  of  industrial  workers'  households.  We  should  note 
that  income  in  kind  is  notably  greater  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  than 


(i)  The  following  regions  are  those  to  which  the  table  refers  : 

Region  I :  Seine-et-Oise,  Oise,  Sonime,  Nord.  Region  II :  Ardennes,  Meuse,  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle,  Vosges,  Haute-Marae,  Auhc,  Yonna,  Cote-d'Or,  Haute-Sa6ne,  Sa6ne-et-Eoire,  Terri- 
toire  de  Belfort.  Region  III :  Doubs,  Jura,  Ain,  Savoie,  Haute-Savoie,  Ts^r^-,  Basses-Alpes, 
Hautes-Alpes.  Region  IV:  Alpes-Maritimes,  Var,  Bouches-du-Rhone,  Vaucluse,  Ardeche,  Gara, 
Dr6me.  Region  V :  Eot,  Eot-et-Garonne,  Gironde,  Eandes,  Basses-Pyrenees,  Haute-Garonne, 
Region  VI:  Corr^ze,  Aveyron,  Eoz^re,  Haute- Vienne,  Creuse,  Haute-Eoire.  Region  VII: 
Charente,  Inde-et-Eoire,  Eoiret,  Eure-et-Eoir,  Sarthe,  Mayenne.  Region  VIII :  Eure,  Cal- 
vados, Ome,  Seine- Inferieure,  Cotes -du- Nord,  Finist^re,  Morbihan. 
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in  that  of  the  industrial  households.  The  figures  supplied  by  the  enquiry- 
do  not  allow  the  amount  of  this  revenue  to  be  fixed  precisely.  Its  importance 
in  relation  to  total  resources  can  vary  very  much  from  household  to  house- 
hold and  district  to  district.  This  doutbless  is  the  reason  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  households  by  districts  seems  to  give  no  very  important  result. 
In  any  case  however  the  number  observeil  in  each  district  is  too  small  to 
make  the  averages  truly  representative.  We  will  merely  note  that  in 
Region  I,  the  district  of  Nord,  the  income  of  agricultural  labourers  not 
fed  by  their  employers  seems  to  be  higher  than  elsewhere. 

The  income  in  kind  exists  because  most  households  possess  a  few  bits 
of  land  on  which  they  harvest  some  of  the  corn  or  vegetables  on  which  they 
live  and  sometimes  also  keep  a  cow  or  a  few  pigs.  In  some  districts,  as  in 
Meuse,  a  labourer  who  has  no  land  receives  from  the  landowner  the  loan 
of  a  field  on  which  he  grows  potatoes  or  other  vegetables.  Very  often  the 
employer  also  gives  him  the  firewood  he  consumes  on  condition  he  cuts  and 
houses  it  outside  his  working  hours.  In  Orne  in  some  case  the  drink  of 
families  of  agricultural  labourers  is  the  cider  of  the  second  brewing  or  cider- 
kin  which  the  employer  leaves  to  the  labourers.  All  this  income  in  kind 
has  perhaps  very  little  importance  in  the  households  of  labourers  fed  by 
their  employers,  who  most  often  work  on  a  farm  continuously,  are  the  farm 
hinds  whose  whole  time,  including  Sundays,  belongs  to  their  emplo^^er. 
This  may  parth'  explain  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  earnings 
of  the  fed  and  the  unfed  labourer  often  appears  to  be  very  slight.  The 
following  figures  concern  311  households  of  unfed  and  117  of  fed  labourers 
and  refer  only  to  the  earnings  in  money  of  the  fathers  of  families. 

Tablk  II.  —  Income  of  the  families  of  agricultural  labourers,  fed 
and   not    fed  by  employers. 


Region 
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II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 
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labourers 

Families 
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labourers 

not 
F:i 

fed 

thcr's  average 

Numb.-r 

fed 
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her's  average 

of 

<Annual 

of 

annual 
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earnings 

families 

earnings 

03 

II80 

24 

620 

43 

825 

3 

560 

26 

81S 

2 

45'-> 

12 

727 

I 

200 

22 

S12 

'i^ 

550 

17 

800 

4 

575 

5^ 

766 

38 

740 

46 

842 

43 

606 

'-;ti 


017 


IT7 


')=iO 


In  the  district  of  Nord  the  difference  between  the  figures  which  refer 
to  the  two  groups  appears  to  represent  approximately  the  cost  of  food  ; 
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but  this  does  not  hold  good  for  most  of  the  other  districts.  In  Region 
VITI,  in  particular,  the  difference  is  hardly  perceptible. 

In  relation  to  the  importance  of  income  in  kind  the  age  of  the  labourers 
should  be  considered.  In  Region  VII,  in  particular,  a  sufficiently  large 
proportion  of  old  men,  whose  earnings  are  comparatively  small  and  below 
the  average,  has  been  observed.  It  is  in  this  district  ~  Loiret,  Eure-et-L,oir 
Sarthe  —  that  the  earnings  of  labourers  fed  by  their  employers  seem  to 
be  highest,  higher  even  than  in  the  next  region,  that  of  Nord.  The  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  amount  of  agricultural  wages  as  estimated  by  the 
investigators. 

In  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir  wages  were  estimated  as  follows  : 

Shepherd looo  francs  a  year  and  focd 

First  carter lOoo         "     "       "       "         " 

General  labourer  .    .     from  500  to  700       "     "       "       "         " 

These  amounts  are  said  on  an  average  to  have  doubled  within  tliirty 
years.  It  is  stated  that  wherever  in  Oise  the  custom  of  feeding  employees 
has  been  preserved,  that  is  in  the  western  district  of  the  department,  the 
wages  of  carters  and  cowmen  so  fed  are  between  550  and  700  francs  a  3^ear ; 
they  are  between  iioo  and  1600  francs  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
districts  where  the  men  are  no  longer  so  fed.  In  Seine-Inferieure,  according 
to  an  investigator,  the  annual  wages  of  a  carter  so  fed  are  500  francs  and 
the  daily  wages  of  a  labourer  so  fed  are  1.25  francs.  For  Haute- Marne  the 
daily  wages  are  given  as  follows  : 

1881  19 13 

Summer       Winter    Sxmimer       Winter 

Journeyman  workman    fed  by  employer  ,    .     2  1.50  3  2 

"  "        not  fed  ]^y  employer     3.50     2.50  4  3 

In  Doubs  a  farm  hind  earns  from  400  to  450  francs  a  year  while  in 
Aveyron  500  francs  are  said  to  represent  his  minimum. 

Generally  speaking,  agricultural  wages  are  found  to  have  risen  notably 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  the  rate  of  increase  varying,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates, with  districts  or  with  the  kinds  of  labourers,  from  30  to  100  per  cent. 
It  seems  also  to  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances  of  the  labourers  fed 
by  employers  are  usually  easier  than  those  of  such  as  are  not  thus  fed ;  but 
these  conclusions  result  from  estimates  which  are  mainly  subjective  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  such  by  precise  numerical  data. 

Table  III  shows  for  all  regions  the  various  elements  of  the  income  of 
all  the  labourers'  households,  classified  according  to  the  number  of  their 
members.  The  calculation  does  not  apply  to  the  households  of  labourers 
not  fed  by  their  employers. 
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Table  III.  —Families  of  agricultural  labourers  not  fed  by    employers. 
Proportional  distribution  of  elements  of  incomes. 


Number 

of 
members 
oJ  a  family 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8  and 
more 


Number 

of  families 

visited 


Proportion  per  loo  francs  of  total  income 


Father's 
earnings 


Motlier's 
earnings 


Children's 
earnings 


Other 
income 


Relief 


^4 

74.(> 

15.3 

5-9 

•3-4 

0.8 

47 

73.5 

13-3 

9.4 

3.0 

0.8 

57 

58.6 

14.2 

23-4- 

1-5 

2.3 

51 

70.0 

12.3 

16.6 

0.5 

0.6 

52 

74.6 

9-9 

12.2 

2.1 

1.2 

28 

62.6 

11.7 

22,4 

0.9 

2.4 

3S 

51-2 

6.6 

38.4 

0.2 

3.6 

317 

66.0' 

II. 7 

19.0 

1.6 

1.7 

Total 


1 00.0 
1 00.0 
lOO.O 

1 00.0 
1 00.0 
1 00.0 

lOO.O 


1 00.0 


These  proportions  do  not  differ  from  those  established  by  the  enquiry 
in  the  case  of  industrial  workers. 


§  3.  Methods  of  emploving  income. 


As  regards  the  employment  of  incomes  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  make  out  for  each  household  an  annual  complete  and  detailed  budget 
of  expenses.  It  was  necessary  to  limit  enquiry  to  expenses  of  certain  ca- 
tegories as  to  wliich  it  was  possible,  simply  by  questioning  those  interested, 
to  obtain  sufficiently  approximate  numerical  data  admitting  of  verifica- 
tion. Costs  of  rent,  taxes,  insurance  and  the  various  subscriptions  paid  to 
syndicates,  to  mutual  societies  or  as  provision  for  retirement  are  easily 
determined.  To  calculate  the  cost  of  food  is  more  difficult :  indications  as 
to  a  week's  consumption  have  been  collected  and  thus  it  has  been  possible 
not  indeed  to  draw  precise  conclusions  as  to  the  exact  importance  of  the 
cost  of  food  in  the  annual  budget,  but  to  deduce  general  data  as  to  the 
variation  of  expenses  when  conditions  of  households  are  modified.  A  spe- 
cial place  in  the  question  form  was  reserved  for  spirits  consumed  away  from 
home 

As  in  studying  incomes  we  will  leave  out  entirely  landowning  agri- 
culturists who  are  largely  supported  by  food  they  grow  themselves. 

i)  Cost  of  food.  —  The  reasons  which  make  it  difl&cult  to  determine 
conditions  of  ife  among  agricultural  labourers  much  diminish  the  value 
of  the  data  as  to  cost  of  food  collected  by  the  enquiry.  However  by  in- 
cluding only  households  which  apparently  produce  for  themselves  only 
the  vegetables  grown  in  their  gardens,  it  has  been  possible  to  draw  up  Table 
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VI  which  applies  to  185  households  of  agricultural  labourers  not  fed  by  their 
employers,  distributed  ovei  the  eight  regions  already  named. 

For  all  these  185  households  the  average  weekly  expenditure  was  22.28 
francs  per  household  and  6.07  francs  per  personal  unit  (i).  If  annual  ex- 
penditure be  taken  to  be  equal  to  weekly  expenditure  multiplied  b}'  fifty- 
two,  we  reach  the  result  that  food  and  drink  absorb  81  per  cent,  of  income 
in  these  families  (2). 

Table  IV.   —  Households  of   Unjed  Agriculiural  Labour ers. 
Average  Expenditure  on  Food  and  Drink  in  One  Week  of  Winter  {francs). 


Number  of 

Average 
annual 
Income 

Weekly 

expenditure 

on  food 

Percentage  of  total 
Expenditure  on  Food  and  Drink 

(3) 

3o 

Sac 

Regions 

house- 
holds 

person- 
al units 

per 
house- 
hold 

2 
"o 

•3 

i 

p. 

"3 

3 

HI  "3 
0.  n 

g 

•0 
1 

a 

CO 

1 

'0. 

0) 

T3 

0 

a 

3 
0 

m 

td  0 

I   . 
II   . 

III  . 

IV  , 
V  . 

VI  . 

VII  . 

VIII  . 

61 
19 
14 
10 

6 
14 
27 
34 

3-6 

4.0 

3-8 

3-3 
4.0 

3-7 
3-1 
4.0 

1,711 

1,395 
1,297 

1,397 
1,183 
1,262 

1,197 
1,311 

25-47 
22.57 
21.17 
18.00 
20.14 

17.95 
20.66 

21.73 

7.03 
5.65 
5.55 
5.44 

4-99 
4.91 
6.67 
5-4^ 

33-8 
31-9 
31.0 
28.4 

34-8 
30.0 

32.7 
32.6 

20.0 
23.6 
18.4 
21.7 
21.4 
19.9 
16.8 
16.4 

4.2 
5.0 

3-1 
1.9 

3-2 

1-7 

2.0 

3-0 

9.0 

II.8 

13.9 
14.0 
13.2 
26.4 
12.8 
7-1 

7.8 
3.6 

3-9 

3.6 
9-3 

25.2 
24.1 
29.7 

34-0 
27.4 
22.0 
32.1 
31.6 

77 
84 
85 
67 
88 

74 
90 

86 

To 

tal 

185 

3-7 

1,431 

22.28 

6.07 

32.6 

19.3 

3-4 

II. 2 

5.7 

27.8 

81 

The  expendiure  on  food  per  head  varies  from  5  to  7  francs  a  week  ac- 
cording to  districts,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  families  belonging  to  the 
various  districts  vary  in  the  amount  of  their  income  and  in  their  composi- 
tion. The  largest  expenditure  takes  place  in  the  northern  district  in  which 
income  is  highest.  Expenditure  is  relatively  large  in  Region  VII  (Central 
West)  in  which  income  is  small  but  the  average  size  of  the  observed  families 
is  also  small.  The  average  expen'diture  per  personal  unit  is  lowest  in  Re- 
gion VI  (Central  Massif). 

Bread  absorbs  about  a  third  of  the  expenditure  on  food.  For  all 
the  185  households  the  percentage  of  the  expenditure  which  goes  to  bread  is 


(i )  A  cliild  is  reckoned  to  constitute  only  a  fraction  of  a  "  personal  unit  ". 

(2)  The  enquiry  found  that  this  percentage  was  only  yi  in  the  case  of  the  households  of 
industrial  workers  in  j^laces  comprising  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  ;  but  in  these  households 
the  expenditure  is  larger  per  personal  unit,  namely  7.43  francs  instead  of  6.07  francs. 
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32.6  (i).  Meat  absorbs  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  expenditure,  1.15  francs 
per  personal  unit.  Of  the  households  considered  there  are  only  six  in  wliich 
meat  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  articles  of  diet  consumed  in  the  week  of 
observation.  Moreover  the  investigators  agree  that  the  use  of  meat  is 
increasing  considerably  in  coimtry  districts.  The  pig  provides  most  of  the 
meat  consumed  but  many  country  families  also  eat  butcher's  meat,  at  least 
once  a  week.  The  proportion  of  meat  consumed  varies  from  region  to 
region  within  fairly  narrow  limits  and  is  least  in  the  west.  Compensation 
is  provided  by  larger  consumption  of  butter  in  this  region  and  the  use  of 
fish  in  the  coast  districts.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed  .  milk 
holds  a  less  important  place  in  the  diet  of  agricultural  labourers  than  in 
that  of  industrial  workers  :  in  the  185  households  it  is  considered  to  account 
for  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure.  Drink  in  these  households  absorbs 
II  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  on  diet.  The  percentage  varies  however 
with  regions,  being  7  per  cent,  in  Region  VIII  (West)  in  which  only  cider  is 
usually  drunk,  9  per  cent,  in  Region  I  (North)  in  which  the  customary  drink 
is  beer,  and  as  much  as  14  per  cent,  in  Region  IV  (South)  and  26  per  cent. 
in  Region  VI  (Central  Massif)  in  which  wine  is  consumed. 

The  percentage  absorbed  by  spirits  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  spent 
on  other  drinks.  It  is  non-existent  or  insignificant  in  districts  in  which  the 
habitual  drink  is  wine  but  is  considerable  in  districts  in  wliich  beer  or  cider 
is  drunk.  Thus  in  the  34  households  in  Region  VIII  (West)  spirits  absorb 
9  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  on  diet  and  8  per  cent,  in  the  61  house- 
holds of  Region  I  (North).  There  is  certain!}^  a  very  close  relation  between 
the  nature  of  the  habitual  drink  and  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed. 
In  his  description  of  the  diet  of  the  labourers  of  his  district  an  investigator 
of  Eure-et-Loire  says :  "  The  drink  is  cider,  a  cold  drink,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  coffee  and  spirits  are  so  much  taken  ".  An  investigator  of  Loiret 
says,  "  The  labourer^enerally  used  to  drink  wine,  but  the  insufiicient  vin- 
tage of  recent  years  has  influenced  him  to  take  more  and  more  spirits  ". 

It  does  not  seem  that  employers  make  much  effort  to  combat  the  al- 
coholism of  agricultural  labourers. 

2)  Various  expenses  [not  on  diet).  —  The  figures  obtained  by  the  en- 
(\\x\ry  as  to  expenses  other  than  those  on  diet  are  given  in  the  table  which 
follows  (Table  V)  and  refer  to  315  households  of  agricultural  labourers 
not  fed.  by  their  employers. 

Of  the  315  families,  87  or  more  than  a  quarter  lived  in  their  own  houses, 
twelve  enjoyed  free  lodging,  while  the  others  rented  their  dwellings,  the 
average  annual  rent  being  107  francs  or  8  per  cent,  of  income.  The  pro- 
portion spent  on  taxation  and  insurance  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  industrial  famiUes,  but  that  going  to  contributions  to  syndicates, 
mutual  societies  and  provision  for  retirement  is  much  larger.  In  certain 
regions  (West,  Central  Massif)  these  latter  contributions  seem  to  be  non- 
existent or  quite  insignificant. 


(i)  Foi  industrial  workeis  the  corresponding  percentage  is  23.4. 
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Table  V.  —  Families  of  agricultural  labourers  not  fed  by  employers. 
Average   amount  in  francs  of  certain  expenses  unconnected  with   diet. 


Region 


Number  of 


families 


Average 

annual 
[personal} 
units      income 
per 
familv 


Expenses  during 

the  week  observed 

(winter) 


Annual  expenses 


Heating 
(1) 


Light- 
ing 
(I) 


Rent 
(2) 


Taxes 


Insu-      Various 
ranee     expenses 


I  .    . 
II.   . 

III  . 

IV  . 
V.   . 

VI  . 

VII  . 
VIII. 


Total 


Actual  fizwcs. 


94 

3-7 

1,760 

2-45 

0.92 

120 

8.10 

2.48 

5-5° 

44 

3-4 

1,215 

1-55 

0.68 

82 

13.60 

6.30 

6.70 

26 

3:8 

1,180 

1.85 

0.63 

92 

8.85 

4-15 

5.60 

12 

3-2 

1,276 

1.03 

0.80 

119 

6.95 

1-52 

9.00 

21 

3-7 

1,180 

1.26 

0.57 

84 

15-30 

11.65 

8.80 

i8 

3.8 

1,139 

1.56 

0.60 

100 

14.70 

4-30 

— 

52 

48 

3.0 
4.0 

1,106 

1,221 

2.12 

1.88 

0.62 
0.74 

93 
120 

11.00 
590 

390 
2.90 

4-35 
1.90 

315 

3.6- 

4,353 

2.00 

0.74 

107 

10.00 

4.15 

515 

Percentage  of  Income. 


I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

4-7 
4-3 

5-2 

5.1 

3.6 
4-7 
6.5 

5-2 

1.8 

1.9 
1.8 
2.1 
1.6 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 

7.0 

7-4 
9.0 

'■I 
7-9 

7-4 
8.4 

9.7 

0.5 
I.I 
0.8 
0.5 
1.3 
1-3 
1.0 

0.5 

0.1 

0.5 
0.4 
0.1 
1.0 
0.4 
0.4 
0.2 

0.3 
0.6 
0.5 

0.7 
0.7 

0.4 
0.2 

Total   .    .    . 

50 

1-9 

7-9 

0.7 

0.3 

0.4 

(i)  In  calculiting  the  percertages  the  annual  expenditure  was  estimated  by  mviltiplsdug 
the  weekly  expenditure  by  52,  and  reducing  the  restili.  by  a  third  since  it  was  a  week  of  whiter 
which  was  observed. 

(2)  The  average  rents  refer  only  to  families  paying  rent  for  their  lodgings.  The  percentages 
were  calculated  by  taking  as  a  basis  the  average  income  of  such  families. 


§  4.  Housing  conditions. 

Besides  the  facts  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  and  expenses  accessory  to 
rent  the  question  form  for  a  family  contained  information  as  to  methods 
of  housing  and  the  composition  and  size  of  dwellings. 
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Of  456  agricultural  labourers'  families  137  lived  in  a  separate  house 
as  proprietors  and  288  as  tenants,  while  31  lodged  in  houses  shared  with 
others.  The  percentage  lodged  in  their  their  own  houses  was  30^per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  (as  against  5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  town  workers) 

The  following  table.  Table  VI,  classifies  households  according  to  the. 
number  of  their  members  and  the  number  of  rooms  in  a  dwelling.  The 
kitchen  which  in  many  of  these  households  serv^es  various  purposes  has  been 
counted  as  a  room.  An  entrance  hall,  where  such  existed,  has  not  been  taken 
into  account.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  families  of  agricultural  labourers 
had  dwellings  having  less  then  four  rooms  each,  and  18  per  cent,  had 
single-room  dwellings.  If  it  be  admitted  that  overcrowding  should  be  held 
to  exist  wherever  a  dwelling  contains  more  than  two  persons  for  each  room, 
37.7  per  cent,  of  the  lodgings  of  agricultural  labourers  will  be  found  to  be 
overcrowded,  and  1,118  or  52.2  per  cent,  of  the  2,227  persons  in  the  456 
households  to  be  living  in  a  condition  of  overcrowding. 

Table  VI.  Distribution  of  the  families  of  agricultural  labourers  according 
to  the  number  of  their  members  and  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  housed. 


Number  of  members 

Nimiber  of  rooms  in  a  dwelling 

Total 

of  a  family 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6            7 

8 

9 

2 

15 

10 

II 

8 

17 

7 

8 

2 

I 

24 
23 
25 
25 
21 

13 
6 
2 
2 

18 
28 
29 

25 

20 

13 

9 
4 
2 

I 

7 
II 
10 

7 

10 

6 
6 
3 

2 

4 
I 
2 

3 
2 

I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

2 

I 
2 

I 

— 

65 
74 
79 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

70 

71 
40 

9 

10. 

30 
17 

n 

4 

12 

13 

3 
2 

I 

Total  ... 

81 

141 

149 

62 

15 

4 

3 

I 

— 

456 

Table  VII  gives  for  the  households,  classified  according  to  the  number 
of  their  members,  the  average  area  of  living  rooms  in  relation  toMwell- 
ings,  persons  and  personal  units,  and  also  the  number  of  dwellings  having 
entrance-halls,  their  own  closets,  cellars,  lofts  and  gardens.  j^This  table 
proves  that  as  the  number  of  the  members  of  a  household  increases  there 
is  not  much  proportionate  variation  in  the  average  area  of  the  dwelling, 
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SO  that  the  average  number  of  square  metres  (i)  per  personal  unit  dimi- 
nishes very  much. 

Twenty  seven  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  households  have  their  own 
closets.     Almost  all  of  them  have  gardens. 

Table  VII.   —  Housing  conditions  of  the  agricultural  labourers'  families. 


Number 

of 

persons 

of  the  household 


Total  number 

of  rooms 
in    relation    to 


a  I 


a/  O 

a  V 
3  o. 


u   3 

a  H 


Average  number 

of 

square  metres 


Number  of  dwellings 
having 


2 

3 

4  • 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9  and  more    .    .    • 

Total  .    .    . 


456 


2.49 

1-25 

2.65 

0.88 

2.67 

0.67 

2.71 

0.54 

2.48 

0.41 

2.52 

0.36 

2.53 

0.32 

2.78 

0.29 

2.60 

0-53 

1.38 

1.08 
0.86 

0.76 
0.61 

0.55 
0.48 

0.42 


44-5 
42.4 

43-5 
46.7 

50-2 
42.0 
50.2 
54-5 


0.74 


46.0 


22.2 
14.1 
10.9 

9-3 
8.4 
6.0 

6.3 
5.6 


9.3 


2.47 

17 

52 

17-3 

19 

50 

I4.I 

24 

43 

131 

21 

39 

12.2 

17 

41 

9-1 

15 

26 

9-5 

4 

23 

8.0 

6 

16 

13.0 

123 

290 

393       43 


61 
69 
69 

60 
62 

37 
25 
26 
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The  enquiry  compared  the  housing  conditions  of  industrial  workers  in 
small  places,  of  town  working-people  and  of  agricultural  labourers,  and 
established  that  the  last  named  were  the  worst  lodged. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  investigators  that  the  progress  in  the 
living  conditions  of  country  families  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  mainly 
affected  their  food  and  clothes,  their  housing  conditions  only  in  a  far  less 
degree.  Rural  dwellings  are  still  ver}^  defective  in  man}^  districts.  In 
Seine- Inferieure  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  labourer's  cottage  consisting 
of  a  single  dark  room,  and  having  mud  walls  and  a  roof  of  thatch.  Con- 
ditions are  no  better  in  Finistere  and  Morbihan  although  mention  is 
made  of  improvements  there.  In  I/oiret  and  Sarthethe  state  of  affairs 
is  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  very  unsatisfactory.  Conditions  seem  to 
be  better  in  Oise  and  Meuse.  In  other  districts  rural  dwellings  are  found 
to  be  adequate  as  regards  area  but  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  deplorable 
condition  hygienically. 


(i)  I  square  metre  =  1.196  square  yards. 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBIylC. 


THE  I,ANDS  OF  THE  STATE  DOIMAIN.  —  Rcvisia   de   la  Socicdad    Rural   dc   Cordoba< 
year  XVI,  nos.  317  and  318,  Cordoba,  June  1916. 

The  Direccion  General  del  Censo  Nacional  has  recently  published  a 
statement  as  to  the  results  of  the  new  general  census  in  1915  of  property 
belonging  to  the  State.  We  reproduce  the  following  figures  which  refer 
to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  lands  of  the  domain. 


l,ands  of  the  Domaiu 


Formosa      

Chaco 

Misiones 

Pampa 

Rio  Negro 

Neuquen      

Chubut    

Santa  Cruz 

Tierra  del  Fuego  .  .  . 
Isla  de  los  Estados  .  . 
Los  Andes 

Total 


hectares  (i) 
7.888,552 
7.844.383 

I.27I.5I3 

1,490,036 

14,123,120 

5,667,814 

18,279,228 

19.637.877 

I.54I-977 
51,000 

5,696,600 
83,492,100 


Value 

pesos  (2) 

63,008,418 

78,443.838 

8,900,593 

11,920,290 

112,984,966 

34,006,885 

91,396.145 

98.189,388 

9,251,864 

102,000 

11,393,200 

519.597.587 


From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  prices  assigned  to  a 
hectare  of  land  in  the  different  territories  were  as  follows  :  Formosa,  8  pesos 
Chaco,  10  pesos  ;  Misiones,  7  pesos  ;  Pampa,  8  pesos  ;  Rio  Negro,  8  pesos  : 
Neuquen,  6  pesos  ;  Chubut,  5  pesos ;  Santa  Cruz,  5  pesos ;  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
6  pesos  ;  Isla  de  los  Estados,  2  pesos  ,-  Los  Andes,  2  pesos.  If  the  total 
value  of  the  land  in  public  ownership  in  1915,  namely  519,597,587  pesos, 
be  compared  with  that  shown  by  the  census  of  1888,  namely  244,348,600 
pesos,  an  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  value  of  land  in  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic can  be  formed.  However  in  order  fullj'-  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
lands  of  the  State  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  while   the  value    as- 

(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  hectares. 
(2)  I  peso  of  gold  =  4  s  at  par. 
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signed  to  them  in  1888  had  to  be  distributed  over  132,173,400  hectares 
that  of  1915  referred  only  to  83,492,100  hectares,  for  in  the  interval 
48,681,300  hectares  passed  from  public  to  private  ownership,  and  there- 
fore the  average  value  o:  a  hectare  of  the  public  domain  was  6.2  pesos  in 
1915  and  only  2  pesos  in  1888. 


ITAIyY. 

I .  RECENT  MEASURES  FOR  DEVELOPING  THE  GROWING  OF  CEREALS.  —  Gaz- 
zetta  Ufficiale  del  Regno  d'ltalia,  No.  217,  Rome,  ig  May  1917. 

On  10  May  1917  a  decree  numbered  788  was  promulgated  which  in- 
troduced measures  for  the  encouragement  of  cereal  growing  and  of  agri- 
culture in  general.  It  has  five  clauses  of  which  the  second  aims  at  regulat- 
ing crops.  By  its  provisions  agriculturists  may  give  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture (temporary  department  for  supplies)  an  undertaking,  either  directly 
or  by  the  medium  of  the  provincial  commissions  of  agriculture  (i),  that  they 
will  grow  corn,  other  cereals,  vegetables  and  edible  tubercles  under  an  obli- 
gation to  hand  over  the  produce  to  the  State.  If  such  crops  be  additional 
to  the  ordinary  crops  of  a  farm,  or  be  grown  in  face  of  exceptional  difficul- 
ties, the  price  paid  by  the  State  may  actually  surpass  the  maximum  price 
established  by  the  State,  but  not  by  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Special  facilities  may  be  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  these  crops, 
in  the  form  either  of  agricultural  credit,  or  the  grant  of  prisoners  of  war 
for  agricultural  labour  and  of  the  use  of  agricultural  machines. 

Further,  according  to  rules  to  be  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, prefects  will  have  the  option  of  compelling,  on  the  advice  of  the 
provincial  commissions  of  agriculture,  any  person  occup^dng  a  farm  on  any 
title  to  increase  the  total  area  on  which  he  grows  foodstuffs  —  com,  other 
cereals,  vegetables  and  edible  tubercles. 

Appeal  against  such  action  of  a  prefect  may  be  made  within  twenty 
days  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  who  will  pronounce  on  the  advice  of  a 
special  section  of  the  technical  committee  of  agriculture.  Controversies 
between  the  owners  and  farmers  of  land,  which  may  eventuate  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prefect's  exercise  of  compulsion,  will  be  settled  by  three 
arbiters,  namely  the  praetor  as  president  and  two  others  chosen  by  the 
disputing  parties. 

Any  persons  who  do  not  obey  the  prefect's  order  to  increase  cultiva- 
tion will,  for  each  agricultural  season  in  which  they  disobey,  be  fined  from 
50  to  1000  liras  for  every  hectare  of  land  not  under  its  prescribed  crop. 

Clause  III  of  this  decree  contains  a  series  of  provisions  which  aim  at 
eliminating  the  obstacle  which  current  agricultural  contracts  place  in  the 
way  of  the  more  intensive  growing  of  corn  and  other  cereals.    Some  of  these 

(i)  See  our  issues  for  October  191 6  (page  118)  and  February  191 7  (page  118). 
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provisions  apply  to  the  whole  kingdom,  those  namely  which  suspend  the 
validity  of  contracts  limiting  sowing,  and  which  allow  a  farmer  to  bring 
under  cultivation  "determined  lands  in  order  to  grow  on  them  cereals,  ve- 
getables and  edible  tubercles,  and  to  vary  these  crops  without  regard  to  the 
customary  rotation. 

Other  provisions  affect  only  the  southern  provinces,  in  which  the  al- 
ternatives of  production  are  more  uncertain,  and  guarantee  to  the  cultiva- 
tor, to  any  one  cidtivating  under  orders  and  to  any  one  cultivating  a  pro- 
perty proportionately  to  the  working  capacity  of  his  family,  even  if  he 
have  the  aid  of  a  paid  staff,  a  proportionate  reduction  of  rent  in  the  case  of 
accidental  losses,  that  is  losses  due  to  cirumstances  impossible  to  foresee, 
together  with  the  annulment  of  accessor}'  clauses  in  his  lease  which  give 
him  only  a  small  share  of  profits.  The  difficulties  which  the  application  of 
these  measures  may  occasion  are  regulated  by  three  arbiters,  charged  to 
effect  an  amicable  arrangement.     There  is  no  appeal  from  these  arbiters. 

Clause  IV  contains  interesting  provisions  as  to  credit  for  agriculturists 
who  grow  the  crops  which  are  the  object  of  the  new  measures.  These  pro- 
visions concern  the  capital  necessarj^  to  the  granting  of  loans  to  them  and 
also  the  securities  necessary  to  the  success  of  such  operations. 

As  regards  capital,  appeal  is  made  not  only. to  the  special  institutions 
of  agricultural  credit,  but  also  to  the  ordinary  and  co-operative  institu- 
tions of  credit,  the  ordinary  savings-banks,  the  monti  di  pietd  and  monti 
jrumentarii  and  the  funds  for  agricultural  loans  and  advances,  in  order  that 
they  may  make  advances  to  agriculturists  as  largely  as  possible.  The 
appeals  are  supported  by  the  State's  promise  to  make  advances  to  these 
credit  institutions  when  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  their  available 
resources. 

As  regards  securities,  the  criterion  adopted  has  a  certain  novelty,  for 
the  series  of  articles  on  which  the  legal  agricultural  privilege  can  be  exer- 
cised has  been  extended,  this  privilege  having  the  character  of  a  real  charge, 
properly  so  called,  which  burdens  the  property. 

Finally  large  fiscal  facilities  complete  the  system  of  exceptional  and 
privileged  tre?tment  to  which  loans  for  the  crops  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  subject. 

*  * 

2.  THE  NEW  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MINISTRY  OF  INDUSTRY,  COMMERCE  AND 
LABOUR.  —  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  del  Regno  dlltalia,  No.  io6,  Rome,  5  May  1917. 

By  a  recent  decree  measures  have  been  promulgated  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  I^abour  in  conformity 
with  the  various  objects  at  which  the  creation  of  this  new  ministry  aimed  (i). 
The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  decree  : 


(i)  See  oui  issue  for  December  1916,  page  135. 
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The  former  General  Direction  of  Credit  and  Thrift  is  reconstituted  on 
a  better  proportioned  system  with  bureaux  established  on  larger  bases  and 
is  called  the  General  Direction  of  Credit,  Co-operation  and  Private  Insur- 
ance. The  departments  for  social  thrift  complete  the  labour  bureau,  and 
the  union  of  these  services  produces  the  General  Direction  of  lyabour  and 
Social  Thrift. 

The  statistical  department,  hitherto  attached  to  the  labour  bureau, 
again  becomes  a  central  autonomous  bureau.  The  general  inspectorate 
of  industry  and  industrial  education  and  the  general  inspectorate  of  inte- 
rior trade  are  co-ordinated,  and  a  new  bureau,  the  bureau  of  economic 
policy  and  foreign  trade,  is  formed,  and  centralizes  all  .matters  regarding 
the  development  of  national  economy  which  are  not  the  concern  of  special 
services.  This  bureau  must  use  appropriate  means  and  be  aided  by  re- 
search and  enquiries,  thus  supporting  initiative  tending  to  develop  the  va- 
rious industries  and  the  traffic  accessory  to  them.  It  must  obser^^e  the 
facts  of  economy,  industry  and  trade. 

A  large  part  of  its  programme  is  taken  up  with  the  study  of  economic 
and  social  measures  to  have  force  after  the  war,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
'measures  necessary  to  the  transformation  of  war  industries  into  peace  in- 
dustries. 

The  Bureau  of  General  Economy  will  soon  take  on  the  character  of  a . 
commercial  administrative  body. 

Finally  a  general  secretariat  for  the  whole  Ministry'  of  Agriculture  will 
be  responsible  for  the  staff  and  the  complex  needs  of  the  working  of  the  two 
ministries. 

* 
*  * 

3.  INSTITUTION  OF    A  PROVINCIAI,  I^ABOUR  OFFICE    AT  RAVENNA.  —  Bolldino 
ddVUfflcio  del  Lavoro,  Number  8,  Rome,  16  April  191 7. 

The  provincial  administration  of  Ravenna  recently  decided  to  institute 
a  labour  office  which  should  have  the  following  programme  (i)  :  to  supple- 
ment the  action  of  similar  offices  in  the  communes  of  the  province  and  the 
action  of  the  government  labour  office  ;  to  study  the  conditions  of  labour 
and  workers,  of  the  various  industries  and  of  trade  and  traffic  in  the  pro- 
vince by  compiling  statistics  ;  to  study  the  phenomenon  of  the  interior  mi- 
gration and  the  emigration  abroad  of  labour  and  make  such  proposals  as 
the  interests  of  production  and  of  tlie  workers  might  suggest ;  to  see  that 
the  laws  as  to  labour  and  hj'giene  were  applied  ;  to  disseminate  among  wor- 
kers the  spirit  of  thrift  and  co-operation  ;  to  study  the  phenomenon  of  unem- 
ployment and  propose  methods  for  remedying  it ;  to  assist  the  placing  of 
labour  by  connecting  supply  and  demand  and  collecting  necessary  infor- 
mation ;  to  intervene  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  in  disputes  between 

(i)*  As  to   the  provincial  labour  office   lately   constituted  at  Rome  see  our  issue  for 
April  1917,  page  112. 
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capital  and  labour  ;  to  follow  the  development  of  the  organizations  of  workers 
and  emx)loyers ;  to  analyse  social  relations  as  affecting  strikes,  boy- 
cots  and  lock-outs,  determining  the  causes  of  these  and  resuming  their  de- 
velopment and  results  ;  to  favour  the  development  of  the  trades  schools 
of  artisans  and  workers,  and  of  new  industries,  agricultural  works,  and  trade 
and  traffic,  in  the  interests  of  intensiiicd  production  and  of  workers  ;  and 
finally  to  help  injured  workers  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  order  to  ob- 
tain indenuiities. 


SWITZERLAND. 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  SWISS  AGRICULTURE.  —  Landwirtschaftliches  Jahrbuch  des  Schweiz. 
Heft  3.  Berne,  Wyss,  1916. 

Few  branches  of  federal  acti^'ity  provoked  as  much  criticism  and 
discussion,  during  the  years  wliich  preceded  the  war,  in  the  press  and  in 
the  federal  chambers,  as  the  subsidies  granted  to  agriculture.  On  the 
one  hand  the  large  increase'  in  the  sums  voted  attracted  the  attention 
of  political  and  financial  circles,  and  on  the  other  the  subsidies  were  criti- 
cized as  being  in  reality  a  distribution  of  money  to  the  large  farmers  from 
which  the  country  as  a  whole  drew  no  advantage. 

These  discussions,  sometimes  very  lively,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  economists  and  the  federal  authorities  and  provoked  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  subject.  On  23  June  1910  the  National  Council  passed  the 
following  resolution:  "  The  Federal  Council  is  invited  to  submit  the  whole 
question  of  federal  subsidies  to  the  examination  of  a  commission  of  experts 
and  to  present  a  report  on  the  subject  ".  After  a  sufficiently  long  period  of 
examination  the  commission  nominated  by  the  Federal  Council  presented 
in  February  191 3  its  report  in  which  the  grants  to  agriculture  are  examin- 
ed in  detail.  Proposals  aimed  above  all  at  obtaining  certain  modifications 
of  detail,  a  more  stable  obhgation  to  grant  the  subsidies,  their  greater  social 
importance,  and  an  extension  of  authority  which  would  allow  the  results 
attained  by  the  means  of  the  subsidies  in  the  domain  of  agricultural  impro- 
vement to  be  controlled. 

We  should  also  recall  in  this  connection  the  studies,  entitled  "  I/'en- 
couragement  a  I'agriculture  per  la  Confederation,  de  185 1  a  1912  "  and 
"  I,es  ameliorations  foncieres  en  Suisse  "  and  published  by  the  Agricultural 
Division  of  the  Swiss  Department  of  PubHc  Economy,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  National  Swiss  Exliibition  at  Berne  in  1914. 

Further  the  question  of  the  grants  made  to  agriculture  by  the  Confe- 
deration was  the  subject  of  a  scientific  study  by  Dr.  A.  Schmid,  agronomic 
engineer  at  Berne,  published  in  exicnso  in  the  German  edition  of  the 
Agricultural    Yearbook    of    Switzerland,    No.    3    (r).     Dr.    Schmid    first 

(i)  Landwirtschaftliches  Jahrbuch  des  Schweiz,  Heft  3,  Wyss,  1916.  —  Die  landwirtschaft- 
lichen  Massnahmen  zur  Fordcrung  der  Landwirtschaft  in  der  Schweiz,  insbesondere  die  Subven- 
tion des  Bundes.  A.  Scliinid,  pages  257-356,  Berne. 
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glances  at  the  historical  development  of  these  grants,  and  then  estabHshes 
the  bases  for  an  objective  estimate  of  them,  reviewing  in  the  principal 
part  of  his  work  each  category  of  agricultural  aids  and  emphasizing  the  re- 
sults which  have  been  obtained. 

We  here  reproduce  in  summarized  form  his  chief  conclusions,  which 
we  take  from  the  second  part  of  the  French  edition  of  the  Agricultural 
Yearbook  of  Switzerland  (i). 

A.  Progress  of  Financial  Aid  granted  by  the  Confederation  to  Agriculture. 

1885  1901  1910  1914 

Francs.  (2)  Francs.  Francs.  Francs. 

Total  amount  of  all 
federal  subsidies.    .    .    .       1,165,398       7,251,548     12,622,385     16,694,221 

Total  amount  of  fe- 
deral subsidies  to  agri- 
culture   217,707       1,827,390       3,202,441       4,681,922 

It  follows  from  these  figures  that  if  grants  to  agriculture  have  much 
increased,  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  total  sum  of  federal  grants 
has  lessened  markedUy.  Other  branches  of  social  activity  derive  equal 
benefits  from  federal  subsidies. 

When  the  table  showing  agricultural  grants  from  1851  to  191 2,  which 
is  annexed  to  Dr.  Schmid's  work,  is  studied,  it  becomes  clear  which  bran- 
ches of  agriculture  have  benefited  most  by  the  increase  in  the  grants.  From 
such  an  examination  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn  ; 

a)  Whereas  until  1890  all  agricultural  subsidies  were  kept  within 
very  modest  limits  they  increased  rapidly  after  1895,  most  of  them  reach- 
ing their  maximum  in  1910. 

h)  In  several  branches  of  agricultural  economy  the  increase  in  sub- 
sidies has  been  regular  but  relatively  small  (small  Uve  stock,  agricultural 
associations,  insurance  against  hail,  agricultural  instruction  and  experi- 
ments). In  others  it  has  been  on  the  other  hand  very  large  and  very  rapid 
(insurance  of  live  stock,  insurance  against  the  pests  of  vineyards,  land  im- 
provement). Only  subsidies  to  horse-breeding  have  lessened  continuously 
since   1898. 

c)  Subsidies  to  land  improvement,  the  insurance  of  live  stock,  the 
campaign  against  diseases  of  the  vine,  and  cattle-breeding  have,  especially 
since  1905,  much  surpassed  those  to  other  branches  of  agriculture.  The 
indisputable  results  obtained  by  subsidies  in  the  spheres  of  land  improve- 
ment and  cattle-breeding  have  contributed  to  their  increase.  As  regards 
the  subsidies  to  the  insurance  of  live  stock  and  the  campaign  against  di- 

(i)  Annuaire  agricole  de  la  Suisse,  2nd  part,  Berne,  Wyss,  igi6.  —  Lcs  subventions  fedcm 
rales  en  faveur  de  VagricuUure.  Extract  from  a  study  by  Dr.  A.  Schmid,  published  in  the 
German  edition  of  the  Agricultural  yearbook  of  Switzerland. 

(2)  I  francs  =  9  Vb  ^  ^^  P^'^- 
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seases  of  the  vine  they  are  not  only  an  encouragement  but  also  a  veri- 
table aid  to  small  agriculturalists  to  meet  losses  which  they  are  powerless 
to  prevent  and  which  are  a  direct  menace  to  their  economic  odstence. 
These  grants  are  a  true  social  benefit. 

The  author  of  the  work  we  have  cited  has  also  made  a  study  of  the  dis- 
tributions of  cash  prizes  awarded  by  the  federal  governement  to  encourage 
cattle  breeding  on  a  large  and  a  small  scale  in  the  canton  of  Berne  (i),  in 
which  there  is  a  relatively  great  number  of  large  stock  owners.  The  study 
has  reference  to  1913  and  ends  with  the  following  conclusions : 

Distribution  of  Ciish  prizes  to  exihitors  winning  from  1  to  8  prizes 
for  males  and  females. 

Number  Percent.  Percent,  of  total  amount 

of  of  total  no.  constituted  by  amount  of 

prizes  obtained  of  exhibitors  prizes  in  each  category 

I 54-^6  %  ■  27.44  % 

2 19.26  %  16.91  % 

3 10.14  %  11.56  % 

4  ■    •    •    •  , 4-00  %  5-87  % 

5 2.92%  5.06% 

6 2.60%  6.16% 

7 2.32%  5-87% 

8 4-30%  21.13% 

100.00  %  100,00  % 

It  is  especially  in  the  chief  breeding  centres  that  proprietors  of  the 
last  category  are  encountered.  To  have  in  one's  stalls  eight  heads  of  Uve 
stock  is  not  to  be  a  large  proprietor.  Farms  of  this  description,  having  a 
certain  importance,  form  the  centres  for  serious  breeding  which  are  neces- 
sary to  its  methodical  and  rational  pursuit.  Therefore  the  federal  subsidies 
are  not,  as  has  often  been  said,  so  much  money  distributed  to  rich  pea- 
sants. Especially  where  cattle  are  concerned  they  are  useful  and  render 
real  services. 

B.  Influence  of  federal  subsidies  on  agriculture  and  their  future  deve- 
lopment. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Schmid  as  to  agricultural  instruction, 
agricidtural  experiment  and  research,  stock  breeding,  land  improvement,  measures 
for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  agricultural  associations,  the  Swiss  peasants' 
secretariat,  exhibitions,  etc. 

To  resume  the  conclusions  of  the  author  of  this  study  on  all  these 
subjects  would  take  us  too  far.  We  will  end  this  notice  b}'  giving  in  tabular 
form  the  data  as  to  federal  subsidies  for  the  encoj.tragement  of  agriculture 

(i)  See  table XV.  and  the  remarks  on  pp.  316  ei  seq  of  the  work  cited  in  the  Landtvirischaft- 
liches  Jahrbuch  des  Schweiz,  part  3,  1916. 
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from  1851  to  1912,  in  accordance  with  the  various  branches  of  activity 
exercised. 


Average  annual  costs 

From 

1871-80 

1881-90 

1891-1900 

1901-10 

1911-12 

Agricultural  societies  .   . 
Horses 

(1)  1859 

(2)  1864 
1879 
1879 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1890 

1893 
1895 

15,735 

19,777 
3.287 
5,201 

37,752 
60,635 
72,129 
92,912 

73,173 
16,059 
14,750 
28,264 

63,600 

354,485 
322,362 
112,997 
161,643 

91,411 
192,185 
106,908 

18,720 
125,589 

97,298 
398,217 
497,597 
311,077 
238,834 
336,270 
574,568 
164,760 

31,198 
512,413 

110,000 
369,380 

592,534 
758,211 
286,009 
409,089 
1,500,000 
246,903 
49,049 
894,456 

Cattle . 

Diseases  of  the  vine    .    . 
Agricultural  instruction  . 
Agricultural  experiment, 
lyand  improvement .   .    . 

Instirance  against  hail   . 
Small  live  stock  .... 

Insurance  of  live  stock  . 

(i)  1859-60  —     5,000  Fr.  (2)   1864-70  —  10,000  Fr. 
1861-70  —  15,310  Fr. 


RUGGERI  AlyFREDO,  gerente  responsable. 


(c]  Publlcatioiis  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Intelligence  and  I'hiiit  Diseases. 

1.  i,E  Service  de  Protection    contrb  les  maladies  de3  plantes  bt  les 

IN3ECTES  NU19IBLES  DAN3  LES  DiVER3  PAYS  (The  Piescnt  Organization  of  tlie 
Service*  for  the  Control  of  Plant  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  in  the  Different 

Countries).  (1914.  35o  pages,  4to) Frs.       4.00 

a  Production  et  consoum.\iion  des  Bngrais  Chiuiqubs  da<<9  lb  uondb 
(Pro<luction  and  Consumption  of  Chemical  Manures  in  the  World).  (Second 
Edition,  1914,  162  pages,  5  diagrams,  2  maps,  i6mo) •        3.50 

3.  I,A  lutte  contre  les  sauterelles  DAN5  LES  DIVKR3  p.\YS(The  Campaign 

against  Locusts  in  Various  Regions)  (1916,  188  pages,  i6mo) »        3.50 

(d)  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence. 

t.  1,'ACTIVITE  DE  L'INSTITUT  INTERNATIONAL  D'AGRICOLTITRB  DANS  LB  DO- 
MAINE    DE    I^    C00P6RATI0N,    DE    L'ASSURANCE    ET     DD    ClUfeDIT    AGRICOLB9 

(The  Work  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  the  Field  of 
Agricultural  Co-operation,  Insurance  and  Credit).  (In  French,  German 
and  Italian).  (1912,  34  pages,  i6mo) 0.30 

2.  Monographs   on    Agricdltdral   Co-operation    in    Various    Coontribs, 

Vol.  I.  (1911,  451  pages,  i6mo).  (In  English  and  French) 1        3.50 

Do.  Vol.  II.  (1915,  213  pages    i6mo).  (In  English  and  French)    ...         1         3.50 

3.  AN  Outline  of  thk  European  Co-operative  Credit    Systems   (Second 

Edition,  1913,  72  pages,  i6mo) •        0.50 

4.  I, 'Organisation  de  la  statistique  de  la  cooperation  agricole    dans 

quelques  pays  (The  Organization  of  the  Statistics  of  Agricultural  Co- 
operation in  Certain  Countries).  (19 11,  163  pages,   8vo) 1.50 

5.  1,'ASSURANCE-GRfeLE    DANS    QUELQUES     PAYS      ET     SES      PROBL^MES      (Insurance 

against  Hail  in  Some  Countries  and  its  Problems).  (1911,  no  pages,  8vo)    .    .         ■         1.50 

6.  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  AND  CO-OPERATION  IS  ITALY:  SHORT  GUIDE  TO     RURAL 

Co-OPERATION  IN  ITALY  (in  English,  35  pages  and  in  Italian,  34  pages,  i6mo)         •         o.aj 
(e)  Other  publications. 

I  .    1,'lNSTITUT  INTERNATIONAL  D'AGRICULTURE,  SON  ORGANISATION,  SON  ACTIVITft, 

SES  RfesULTATS  (The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  its  Organization, 

Activity,  and  Results).  (1914,  31  pages,  in  English,  French  and  Italian;  illustr.)         Frs    i  — 

2 .  I<ouis-Dop :  Le  Present  et  l' Avenir  de  l'Institut  Internationai. 
d'Agriculture  (ConfEre-vce)  (Present  and  Future  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture)  (Address).  (1912,  60  pages,  i6rao) •      i  — 

5.  Santiago  Aldonate  :  El  Instituto  Internacional  de  Agricultura  t 
su  luportancia  para  la  america  l,atina,  en  especial  para  chile  (con- 
ferencia)  (The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  its  Importance  for 
Latin  America,  especially  for  Chile).  (1913,  30  pages,  i6mo)  (Address)     ...  •     1  — 

II.  Publications  not  for  Sale. 

I.  CoNPfeRENCE  Internationale  de  1905  pour  la  creation  d'on  I.nstitut  iNnuitTiONAL 
d'Agriculture  (International  Conference  uf  1903  for  the  Foundation  of  an  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture),  (1905,  254  pages,  4to). 

a.  ACTES  DES  Assembl6e3  GfeNfeRALES  DES  A.VN^Es  1908,  1909,  1911,  1913  (Proceedings  of 
the  General  Assemblies  of  1908, 1909, 1911   and   1913).    (Four    volumes,   8vo.,  one  i6mo). 

V    PROCfeS-VERBACX  DU  C0MIT6  PERM.\NENT  DES  ANNIES   I908,    I909,   I9IO,    igtl,   19X2,     I913 

(Proc^-verbaux  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  1908,  1909,  i  10,  191X.  1912,  1913,  191 4 
and  1915).   (Five  volumes,  8vo.,  and  two  i6mo). 

4.  Rapports  et  Etudes  du  Bureau  de  la  Statistique  G6n6rale  (Reports   and  Studies 

of  the  Bureau  of  General  Statistics).  (191 1,  260  pages,  8vo). 

5.  The  Science  and  Practice  of  Farming  during  1910  in  Great  Britun.  (646  pages,  i6nio). 

6.  Etude  sur  les  recensements  de  la  population  agricole,  les  salairbs  db  la  m\u<- 

d'ckuvre  ruralb  et  les  courants  d'Emigration  dans  les  difp^ents  EivTS  (Study 
on  the  Census  Returns  of  the  Agricultural  Population,  the  Wages  of  Rural  Labour,  and 
the  Currents  of  Emigration  in  the  Several  Countries).  (1912,  130  pages,  8vo). 

NOTE, 

vx)  All  subscriptions  and  remittances  for  the  Institute's  publications  should  be  made 
either  directly  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  or  to  the  principal 
booksellers. 

For  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  subscriptions  to  the  Bulletins  i,  2,  3  and  remittances  fot 
the  Year  Books  are  also  received  at  the  Board  of  Agrictilture  and  Fisheries,  4  Whitehall 
Place,  London.  S.  W. 

(2)  The  prices  quoted  include  packing  and  carriage.  All  our  publications  are  despatched 
on  receipt  of  postal  order  or  international  reply  coupons. 

(3)  Despatch  is  made  with  every  care  and  punctuality,  but  unregistered  volumes  travel 
at  consignee's  risk. 

(4)  To  avoid  miscarriage,  for  which  the  Institute  does  not  hold  itself  responsible,  an  adU- 
tlonal  amount  of  23  centimes  for  registration  should  be  sent  with  each  order. 

(5)  In  case  of  change  of  address,  the  subscriber  Is  requestedto  notify  the  Publishing 
Bureau   of  tlu  Institute,   forwarding  address  label. 
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I.  Publications  for  Sale. 

AwwmI        Slnelo 
A.  —  MONTHLY  OR  WEEKLY  PVBLICATIONSl  lubscrlptloa  numbef 

1.  International  Crop  Report  and  Agricultur-U,  Statistics  {BuUain        —  — 

of  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Statistics),  published  monthly  in  English, 

French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian,  i6mo Fn.    6         0,60 

2.  International  Review  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agricultctrk 

(Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Intelligence  and  Plant  Diseases), 
published  monthly  in  English,  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian. 
(Each  number  consists  of  about  180  pages,  i6mo) 18         a  — 

3.  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics  [Monthly  Bulletin 

of  Economic  and  Social  Ifttelligence),  published  monthly  in  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian.  (Each  number  consists  of  about 

150  pages,  i6mo) x8         a  — 

Subscription  to  all  three  Bulletins 36 

B.  —  HALF-YEARLY  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Statistical  Notes  ou    Cereals.    Studies    on  yield,  trade,    consumption  and 

prices,  wilh  rates  of  ocean  freight Frs.     1,50 

2.  The  International  Movement  of  Fertilisers  and  Chemical    Products    useful 

to  Agriculture •        i  53 

C.  —  YEAR  BOOKS. 

1.  Annuaire  Inter natio.val  de  St.atistique  Agricolb  Pom:  1910  (International 

Year  Book  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1910).  (igi2,XIvVIII-|-327  pages,  i6mo)  Frs.  5  — 

Do.  Vol.  II,  Years  1911-1912.  (1914,  XXXIV  +  624  pp.  i6mo) .   ...  •  5  — 

Do.  Vol.  Ill,  Years  1913-1914.  (1915,  XI,IV  +  788  pp.  i6mo)   ...  »  5  — 

2.  Annuaire  iNTERijtATiONAL  de  I^feGisLAiiON  Agricole,  jst.  Year,  1911,  (Inter- 

national Year  Book  of  Agricultural  I«egislation,  1911).  (1912, 1,122  pa^ei,  i6mo)        •      10  — 

Do.  2nd  Year,  1912.  (1913,  994  pages,  i6mo) •      10  — 

Do.  3rd  Year,  1913.  (1914,  1,114  pages,  i6mo) •      10  — 

Do,  4th  Year,  1914(1915,  I,XVIII  +    1,020  pages,   i6mo) ■     10  — 

Do.  5th  Year,  1915  (1916,  LXXVXVI  +  1,460  pages,  j6mo) •     10  — 

D.  —  OTHER    PUBLICATIONS. 
(a)  Publications  of  the  I<ibrary. 

1.  Cataloguk  de  la  Biblioth6que,  Ann6e  1909  (Catalogue  of  the  Library,  1909). 

(356  pages,  8vo) Fti.     3  — 

2.  I«i3rE  DES  Revues  et  Journaux  r^guli^rement  requs  par  l'Institut, 

1913  (List  of  Reviews  and  Papers  regularly  received  by  the  Institute,  I9i3l< 

(84  pages,  i6mo) •       0.3* 

(6)  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
(l)  Various  publlcattons 

1.  L 'Organisation  des  Services  de  Statistique  agricolb  dans  les  divbki 

Pays,  Vol.  I  (The  Organization  of  the  Agricultural  Statistical  Services  In 
the  Different  Countries,  Vol.1).  (1910,  446  pages,  with  tables  in  addition 

to  the  text,  i6mo) •       4  — 

Do.  Vol.  II.  (1913,  146  pages,  i6mo) *  — 

2.  Rbcueil  de  Coefficients  pour  la  Conversion  des  Poids,  Mesures  «i 

MONNAIBS  AU  3YST6ME  M6TRIQUE  DECIMAL  (Collection  of  Coefficients  for 
the  Conversion  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Money  Values  into  the  Decimal 

udetric  System).  (191 4,  84  pages,  32mo) •        1  — 

(2)   Monographs  (New  Series), 

I.  ^'Organisation  de  la  Statistique  du   Commerce  ext6rieur   en   Italib 

(Organisation  of  the  Statistics  of  Foreign  Trade  in  Italy)  {1913,  i9opages  i6mo]         •       •  — 

a.  I<E  March6  des  Ct&tALES  d'Anvers  (The  Antwerp  Com  Market)    (1913. 

62  pages,  i6mo) •        1^ 

3.  Lks  Bourses  des  Prodoits  Agricoles  de  Hambourg  et  Budapest  (The 

Agricultural  Produce  Exchanges  of  Hamburg  and    Budapest).   (1913,  53 

pages,  i6mo) ■       1— ' 

4.  Notes  sur  les  Statistiques  du  Commerce  bzt^ieur  dans  les  diffA- 

RENTS  Pays:  Publications  Statistiques,  Territoires,  Sortes  de  Commerce, 
Provenances  et  Destinations  des  Marchandises  (Notes  on  the  Statistics  of 
Foreign  Trade  in  the  Different  Countries  :  Statistical  Publications,  Territory, 
Kinds  of  Trade,  Source  and  Destination  of  Goods).  (1914,  96  pages,  i6mo)   .         »         a  — 

5.  La  REPARTITION  Agricole  des  Territoires  des  diff^rents  Vays  (Areaa 

under  Crops  in  the  Different  Countries).  (1914,  310  pages,  i6mo).  ...        •        5  — 
(3)    Other  publications. 
Ukberto  Ricci  :    Les  Bases   th6orique3  de  la  Statistique  Agricolb  im- 
TERNATiONALE  (Theoretical  Bases  of  International  Agricultural  Statistics), 
(1914,  314  pages,  ]6mol •         5  — 
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of  Minnesota,  and  Jensen  (J. P.),  Student  Assistant:  Farmers'  Elevators  in  Minne- 
sota, The  University  of  Minnesota,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  164, 
St.  Paul,  October  1916  . 


The  development  and  working  of  the  farmers'  co-operative  elevators 
in  ^linnesota  ha?  been  the  subject  of  special  study  on  the  part  of  the  divi- 
sion of  research  in  agricultural  economics  in  the  university  of  IMinnesota. 

The  facts  we  give  are  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  this  division,  based  on 
certain  of  the  reports  which  the  co-operative  organizations  in  Minnesota  are 
bound  by  law  to  render  annually  to  the  State  university.  The  reports  in 
question  cover  in  most  cases  business  done  between  i  July  1914  and  30 
June  1915. 


§  I.  Number  and  kind  of  co-operative  elevators. 

The  number  of  co-operative  elevators  in  Minnesota  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. The  line  of  distinction  between  them  arid  other  elevators  is  not 
always  sharply  drawn.  It  has  Vjeen  deemed  proper  to  include  with  them  all 
elevators  in  wliich  farmers  own  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock.  Un- 
der this  definition  there  were  296  co-operative  elevators  in  the  vStat^  on  i 
January  1916,  that  is  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  number  of  elevators  and 

l~  local  mills  bujdag  grain  from  farmers. 

[[  The  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,   to  which  all 

elevators  and  other  concerns  handling  grain  are  required  to  report,  includes 
in  its  list  of  local  establishments  mills  buying  grain  from  farmers  as  well 
as  elevators  proper.     On  i  January  1916  this  list  included  1,428  concerns, 
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of  which,  however  it  is  probable  that  a  few  had  been  closed  and  a  few  wer  e 
mentioned  in  duplicate  owing  to  change  of  ownership.  Terminal  elevators 
were  not  included.  Of  the  1,428  concerns  248  were  mills  and  therefore 
1,180  elevators  proper,  and  almost  exactly  a  fourth  of  these  last  were  co- 
operative elevators. 

The  elevators  are  classed  as  co-operative,  line  and  individual.  I^ine 
elevators  are  those  owned  by  concerns  having  headquarters  in  central  mar- 
kets, while  "  individual  "  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  elevators  locally 
owned  which  are  not  co-operative,  even  if,  as  in  a  good  ma^y  cases,  they  are 
owned  not  b}^  individuals  but  by  firms  or  even  corporations. 

The  elevators  in  the  'ji  counties  of  the  State  were  classified  as  follows  : 

Co-operative  elevators      296 

Line  elevators        •    .    .  625 

Individual  elevators 302 

Mills 205 


Total    ....         1,428 


m 


While  some  of  the  296  elevators  called  co-operative  do  not  possess  all 
the  characteristics  and  pursue  all  the  practices  generally  considered  appro- 
priate to  co-operative  enterprise,  they  are  all  substantially  controlled  by 
farmers ;  and  the  large  majority  possess  some,  and  many  all,  of  the  customary 
characteristics  of  a  co-operative  organization.  In  most  of  them  each  stock- 
holder has  one  vote,  whatever  amount  of  capital  stock  he  may  own.  In 
many  of  them  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  one  person 
may  own.  In  a  considerable  number  the  dividends  on  stocks  are  limited  and 
the  remaining  profits  are  distributed  on  a  patronage  basis. 

Of  the  296  co-operative  elevators  information  as  to  the  year  in  which 
they  were  organized  is  available  for  204  and  is  given  in  Table  I.  In  a 
good  many  cases  the  present  officers  of  farmers'  elevators  do  not 
know  when  their  elevator  was  organized.  The  significance  of  the  reports 
is  affected  in  some  other  cases  by  the  fact  that  one  or  more  reorganizations 
have  taken  place,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  date  given  is  that  of  the 
first  organization  or  the  latest  reorganization.  Nevertheless  the  table 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  co-operative  elevator  system  in  the 
State.  The  great  majority  of  elevators  have  been  organized  since  1900.  One 
dates  back  to  1876  and  another  to  1884,  btit  the  total  number  reported  as 
organized  before  1900  is  only  thirty.  Marked  activity  in  the  formation  of 
co-operative  elevators  appears  from  1904  to  1906  and  again  from  1912  to 
1914,  the  years  1912  and  1913  showing  a  greater  number  organized  than 
any  others.  Comparatively  few  seem  to  have  been  organized  in  1915,  but 
this  may  be  partly  due  to  the  absence  of  reports  from  the  newest  concerns 
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Table  I.  —   Year  of  Organization  of  204  Co-operative  Farmers'  Elevators 

Number  Number 

Year  of  Elevators  Year  of  Elevators 

1876 I  190T 6 

1884 I  1902 2 

1885 2  T903 6 

1886 I  1904 10 

1887 I  1905 16 

1889 4  1906 16 

1890 •        2  1907   , 7 

1893 2  1908 9 

1894 3  1909 II 

1895 2  I9IO 10 

1896 3  1911 15 

1897 '3  I9I2 22 

1898 4  1913 21 

1899 I  I914 14 

1900 4  1915 5 

As  would  naturally  be  expected  there  are  in  gener?l  more  co  operative 
elevators  in  regions  of  large  grain  production  than  elsewhere.  The  south- 
western part  of  the  State  grows  more  grain  than  any  other  except  the  Red 
River  Valley,  and  co-operative  elevators  are  particularly  numerous  in  it. 
In  the  Red  River  Valley  however,  a  great  grain  region,  they  are  compara- 
tively few.  Their  small  number  in  coimties  adjoining  the  Twin  Cities 
and'  in  the  entire  north-eastern  part  of  the  State  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  small  local  grain  production.  The  earliest  co-operative  grain  elevators 
in  Minnesota  appear  to  have  been  organized  in  the  middle  western  coun- 
ties. 


§  2.  Activity  of  the  co-operative  elevators. 

a)  Quantity  of  Grain  Received.  —  The  1,428  local  elevators  and  mills 
bu^dng  grain  from  farmers  reported  to  the  vState  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Conmiission  that  they  handled  approxiujately  112,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
Huring  the  season  1914-1915.  Of  this  amount  the  co-operative  elevators  hand- 
led over  43,000,000  busheU  or  nearly  two  fifths. 

The  propoition  of  the  business  in  grain  done  by  the  co-operative  ele- 
vators varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  In  one  county, Clear- 
water, it  is  all  done  by  them.  Or  the  other  hand  in  fifteen  counties  no 
co-operative  elevators  are  reported  to  exist.  In  several  of  the  counties 
of  south-western  Minnesota,  all  important  in  grain  production,  the  co-ope- 
rative elevators  do  half  of  the  business  or  more,  but  they  do  as  much  as 
50  per  cent,  in  only  few  of  the  counties  of  south-eastern,  central  or  north- 
western Mirnesota. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a  verj^  close  relation  between  the  date 
at  which  farmers'  elevators  were  first  organized  in  a  give  .a  county  and  the 
proportion  of  the  business  the}^  now  control  there  ;  but  the  fact  that  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  vState  and  in  the  Red  River  Valley  generally  they 
have  much  less  than  half  of  the  total  business  may  possibly  be  connected  with 
the  fact  that  comparatively  few  of  them  were  organized  in  these  regions 
before  1900.  No  sufficient  information  is  at  present  available  to  indicate 
the  reasons  for  the  variation  in  the  relative  importance  of  co-operative  ele- 
vators in  the  several  parts  of  the  State.  Doubtless  it  is  afEected  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  nationality  of  the  farming  population,  by  the  degree  of  mixture 
of  different  nationalities,  and  by  the  policies  of  the  non-co-operative  ele- 
vators in  dealing  with  grain  growers,  as  well  as  by  numerour  othei  factors. 

It  i?  noteworthy  that  the  co-operative  elevators  are  larger  than  the 
other  concerns  or  at  any  rate  do  a  larger  volume  of  business.  As  already  stated 
the  296  elevators  classed  as  co-operative  handled  43,489,000  bushels  in 
1914-1915  or  an  average  of  148,000  bushels  each.  Approximately  1,130 
other  elevators  and  mills  buying  grain  from  farmers  handled  about 
68,000,000  bushels,  or  an  average  of  60,000  bushels  each.  If  mills  were 
excluded  the  average  for  proprietary  elevators  would  perhaps  be  somewhat 
larger,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  on  ar  average  each  co-operative  elevator 
does  at  least  twice  as  much  business  as  each  proprietary  concern.  Although 
no  information  is  available  as  to  the  cost  of  operating  proprietary  elevators, 
it  seems  probable  that,  on  account  of  theirsmallerbusiness,  their  expenses 
per  unit  of  grain  handled  are  higher  than  those  of  the  co-operative  elevators. 

b).  Membership.  —  Although  the  reports  were  not  complete,  the  total 
number  of  stockholders  using  the  elevators  in  1915  may  be  placed  approxi- 
mately at  33,000  or  an  average  of  about  112  to  a  company.  There  are  how- 
ever an  average  of  eighty-five  persons  for  each  elevator,  or  a  total  for  all 
the  elevators  of  about  25,000  persons,  who  make  use  of  them  and  yet  are 
not  stockholders.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  persons  using  them  to 
about  58,000  or  an  average  of  nearly  200  for  each  elevator.  The  total 
number  of  farmers  in  the  State  in  1910  was  about  156,000.  As  it  is  proba- 
bly little  changed,  considerably  over  one  third  of  the  farmers  may  be  said 
to  do  business  with  the  co-operative  elevators. 

c)  Capital  Stock  and  Gross  Receipts.  —  Practically  all  the  farmers' 
elevators  are  organized  as  stock  corporations,  mostly  under  the  general 
corporation  law  and  not  the  special  law  authorizing  the  organization,  of 
co-operative  corporations.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  varies  greatlj'  and 
is  by  no  means  always  proportionate  to  the  volume  of  business.  Table 
II  classifies  according  to  the  amoiint  of  their  stock  thirty-eight  companies 
which  reported  on  this  point.  The  average  capital  stock  for  all  the  compa- 
nies is  about    $65,000 
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Table  II.  —  Relation  of  Capital  Stock  to  Gross  Receipts. 


classification 
(accordiug  to  gross  receipts) 


Number 

of 
elevators 


Percentage  of  capital  stock 
to  gross  receipts 


Maximum       Minimum         Average 


Less  then  S  50,000   . 

$  50,000  to  100,000 
100,000  to  150,000 
150,000  to  200,000 

Over  200,000      .    .    . 


4.8 
4.2 

2.3 
2.1 
2.6 


25.0 

5-8 
4.8 
31 
4-7 


On  an  a\"erage  the  capital  stock  is  equal  to  5  per  cert,  of  the  gross 
receipts.  In  few  if  any  cases  is  the  co-operative  elevator  fully  financed  by 
the  subscribed  capital  stock.  Other  sources,  such  as  banks,  individual 
lenders  and  commission  men,  generally  provide  the  greater  part  of  the  work- 
ing capital,  the  capital  stock  being  usually  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  plant  and  equipment. 

d)  Gross  Receipts  and  Operating  Expenses.  —  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  gross  receipts  from  all  sources,  for 
the  companies  classified  according  to  the  volume  of  their  business.  This 
is  done  in  Table  III  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  for  the  year  1914-1915. 
Figures  sufficiently  complete  and  accurate  were  available  in  the  case  of  only 
166  elevators,  but  their  conditions  are  probably  substantially  representa- 
tive of  those  of  all  the  co-operative  elevators.  The}^  are  classed  in  eleven 
groups,  according  to  the  volume  of  their  business  as  indicated  by  their  gross 
receipts.  It  will  be  seen  that  107,  the  large  majority,  have  gross  re- 
ceipts ranging  from  $50,000  to  8150,000  a  year.  The  average  gross 
receipts  of  the  166  elevators  amoant  to  §122,000.  On  an  average  operat- 
ing expenses  amount  to  2.6  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts.  While  within  each 
class  of  elevators  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  receipts  varies  widely,  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  column  shewing  the  highest  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to 
gross  receipts  indicates  a  fall  in  this  ratio  with  each  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business.  It  will  be  noted  that  after  the  limit  of  S  150,000  of  gross  re- 
ceipts has  been  passed  there  is  no  considerable  change  in  this  ratio  until 
the  class  of  elevators  having  gross  receipts  in  excess  of  %  275,000  is  reached. 
In  other  words,  as  the  business  increases  from  a  very  small  to  a  moderate 
size  the  ratio  of  expenses  falls  ra])idly,  but  with  further  increase  in  volume 
it  raturally  becomes  more  difficult  to  effect  tlie  comparative  reduction  of 
expenses.  Volume  is  not  the  only  element  which  effects  the  ratio  of  expenses. 
The  kind  of  busiiess  done  is  also,  doubtless,  a  factor  of  some  importance. 
Elevators  wliich  handle  relatively  more  of  the  products  necessitating  consi- 
derable expense  will  naturally  hrve  comparatively  higher  working  costs  than 
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those  which  deal  chiefly  with  products  easih'  handled.     The  skill  of  indivi- 
dual managers  also  of  course  accounts  for  much. 


Tabee  III.  Relation  of  Operating  Expenses  to  Gross  Receipts. 


Classification 
(according  to  gross  receipts) 


Number  of 

elevators 

in  each 

class 


Percentage  of  operating 
expenses  to  gross  receipts 


Maximum   i    Minimum    |     Average 


$   10,000  -      50,000 

50,000  -      75,000 

75,000  —   100,000 

100,000  -   125,000 

125,000  -   150,000 

150,000  -   175,000 

175,000  -  200,000 

200,000  -  225,000 

225,000  -   250,000 

250,000  -   275,000 

275,000  and  over 

All  classes 


15 
27 

30 
24 
26 

13 
9 
6 
6 
5 
5 


166 


16.2 
9.6 
7.0 
50 
3-8 
3-5 
2.9 
3-4 
2.7 
2.7 
3-3 


16.2 


5.3 
3-t> 
3.3 
2.7 
2.2 
2.0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
1.6 


2.6 


e)  Profits.  —  Profits  as  such  —  an  excess  of  total  income  over  total 
outgoings  —  are  not  necessarily  desirable  for  a  co-operative  organization. 
The  object  of  a  strictly  co-operative  marketing  business  is  to  enable  the  co- 
operators  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  amount  for  the  goods  they  market ; 
and  whether  this  is  accomplished  by  paying  them  directly  the  whole  price 
obtained,  less  expenses,  or  by  retaining  a  share  of  such  price  for  subsequent 
distribution  in  the  form  of  dividends,  is  immaterial.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  co-operative  creameries  to  pay  for  butter-fat  the  whole  current  price 
at  which  the  butter  sells,  less  actual  working  costs,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  little  or  no  profit  remains  to  be  divided. 

Such  a  policy  is  however  scarcely  practicable  in  the  case  of  the  co- 
operative marketing  of  grain,  particularly  because  of  the  considerable  and 
rapid  fluctuations  of  the  price  of  grain  which  often  take  place,  and  the  con- 
siderable occasional  variations  in  working  expenses  which  are  due  to  the 
varying  volume  of  business.  It  is  desirable  that  the  co-operative  elevators 
should  retain,  after  paying  suppliers  of  grain  and  immediate  working 
expenses,  a  margin  of  receipts.     This  serves  as  a  safety  fund. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  all  the  farmers'  elevators  are  strictly  co-opera- 
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tive  in  their  methods  of  doing  business.  A  good  many  of  them  are  control- 
led by  stockholders  who  desire  as  high  returns  as  possible  on  their  invest- 
ment, and  a  good  many  do  not  limit  dividends. 

In  the  case  of  169  elevators  reporting  on  this  ]:)oint  the  average  profit 
was  2.7  per  cent :  it  varied  from  1.9  per  cent,  for  the  nine  having  gross  re- 
ceipts between  $  175,000  and  S  200,000  to  3.5  per  cent,  for  the  seven  having 
gross  receipts  between  $  225,000  and  S  250,000.  It  may  perhaps  be  con- 
cluded on  the  whole  that  the  smaller  elevators  tend  to  require  a  somewhat 
greater  proportion  of  profit  than  the  larger.  This  ma}^  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  elevators  doing  a  small  volume  of  business  reqiiire  relatively  more 
investment  per  unit  of  business  than  those  doing  more,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  an  equal  rate  of  return  must  collect  a  larger  rate  of  profit  on  business 
handled. 

The  methods  of  distributing  profits  in  the  form  of  dividends  vary  very 
much.  Where  sufficient  profit  is  made  to  declaie  any  dividend  a  stock  di- 
vidend is  almost  invariably  paid.  Of  the  296  elevators  we  are  considering 
72  made  no  statement  as  to  their  disposition  of  profits,  36  reported  that  they 
paid  no  dividend  of  any  kind,  iii  that  they  paid  dividends  on  stock  only, 
and  yy  that  they  distributed  their  profits  among  those  delivering  grain.  Of 
these  77  all  but  one  paid  a  stock  dividend  before  any  distribution  was  made 
on  business  done. 

Table  IV  shows  the  rates  of  dividends  on  stock  paid  by  the  147  ele- 
vators which  reported  and  which  did  not  pay  dividends  to  those  deliver- 
ing grain. 


Table  IV.  —  Dividend  Rates  on  Cat>itid  Stock. 


Rate  % 

0 

I   .   .    .    .    . 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8  V3  •   •    •    • 

10 

12 

15 

16 


Number 
of  elevators 

Rate  % 

Number 
of  elevators 

36 

20 

12 

2 

25 

5 

5 

28 

I 

4 

30 

4 

6 

32 

I 

16 

40 

2 

I 

AZVt 

I 

36 

50 

3 

I 

100 

5      • 

4 

250 

T 

I 
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Thus  of  the  147  elevators  76  distributed  lo  per  cent,  or  more  of  their 
capital  stock  in  dividends  and  36  paid  no  dividends  at  all. 

Probably  some  of  the  very  high  dividends  represent  in  part  the  earn 
ings  of  earlier  years  or  are  due  to'  the  fact  that  the  capital  stock  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  actual  capital  of  the  companies.  In  some  cases  the  high 
dividends  are  justified  because  for  many  previous  years  no  dividend  or 
only  low  and  irregular  dividends  have  been  declared.  However  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  high  return  to  capital  is  put  by  a  good  many  elevators 
before  the  interests  of  those  supplying  the  grain. 

About  77  elevators  reported  paying  to  the  latter  a  dividend,  called 
a  "  patronage  dividend  ".  The  apportionment  of  patronage  dividend  ad- 
mits of  many  variations.  Some  elevators  limit  its  distribution  to  stockhol- 
ders, while  others,  apparently  more  numerous,  distribute  it  to  all  customers. 
A  variation  in  this  practice,  which  is  however  rare,  is  to  pay  a  patronage  di- 
vidend to  stockholders  at  double  the  rate  at  which  it  is  paid  to  non-stock- 
holders. In  all  except  possibly  one  of  the  cases  in  which  elevators  pay  a 
patronage  dividend,  there  is  a  limit  placed  on  the  stock  dividend  which 
may  be  paid.  This  limit  varies  from  2  to  15  per  cent.,  but  10  per  cent, 
seems  to  be  the  most  general  figure  and  is  apparently  held  to  represent  a 
just  return,  in  the  circumstances,  on  the  capital  invested.  In  general 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  claim  of  stock  to  dividends  is  cu- 
mulative. The  patronage  dividend  is  distributed  according  to  several 
different  systems.  There  is  first  the  straight  dividend,  distributed  ou  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  the  business  done,  whether  it  has  been  buying  or  sell- 
ing. Where  buying  and  ;:elling  are  done  on  approximately  equal  mar- 
gins this  method  seems  to  be  adequate.  Another  practice  is  to  pay  a  pa- 
tronage dividend  as  a  percentage  on  the  value  of  business,  on  grain  and  flax 
only  ;  and  where  other  commodities  are  distributed  at  a  lower  profit  than 
grain  and  flax  this  method  may  be  justified.  According  to  yet  another 
method  the  dividend  takes  the  form  of  a  specific  number  of  cents  per  bushel 
of  grain,  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  or  the  pro- 
fit on  them  per  bushel  being  sometimes  disregarded.  Such  a  dividend  may 
be  distributed  on  other  commodities  than  grain  and  flax,  such  as  coal,  flour 
and  fodder. 

The  actual  amount  of  patronage  dividends  naturally  varies  very  much. 
The  highest  rate  reported  is  5  per  cent,  on  business  done  ;  and  unless  pecu- 
liar local  conditions  necessitate  transacting  business  on  a  larger  margin  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  this  rate  should  ever  be  exceeded.  Rather  than 
surpass  it'  farmers  should  be  paid  higher  prices  for  their  products  or  be  al- 
lowed to  buy  commodities  more  cheaply,  so  that  too  much  money  would 
not  be  tied  up  in  the  funds  of  the  elevator. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  countries  in  which  the  practice  of 
paying  a  patronage  dividend  prevails,  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  citi- 
zens and  citizens  having  foreign-born  parents  is  considerably  above  the 
average  ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  these  citizens  may  have  become  familiar 
with  this  practice  in  pAirope  and  have  continued  it.     As  a  rule  the  larger 
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and  more  successful  co-operative  elevators  are  those  which  pay  patronage 
dividends. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  only  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  patrons  of  ele- 
vators are  stockholders.  In  the  case  of  many  elevators  this  percentage  is 
much  less,  several  of  them  reporting  their  non-stockholding  to  be  far  more 
numerous  than  their  stockholding  patrons.  When  in  such  a  case  a  large 
stock  dividend  is  declared  --  as  happened  in  several  instances  —  the  re- 
txirns  from  products  handled  for  patrons  are  not  distributed  in  strict  ac- 
cordarce  with  co-operative  principles. 

Table  V.   --  Dividend  Rates  for  Elevators  paying  Patronage 
Dividend  to  all  Customers. 


Elevator  number 

stock  dividend  paid 

Patronage  dividend   to  all 
customers 

% 

% 

I 

10 

1.3 

2 

10 

1.7 

3 

10 

2.0 

4 

8 

2.5 

5 

8 

2-5 

6 

8 

4.0 

7 

6 

3-0 

8 

5 

3.75 

9 

5 

AQ      (Paid  to  stock- 
holders only) 

f)  Gross  Margins.  —  The  average  gross  margin  between  price  paid  and 
price  received  for  products  handled  by  all  elevators  reporting  on  this  point 
is  5.3  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  the  proportion  varying  from  8  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  elevators  having  gross  receipts  less  than  $50,000  to  4 
per  cent,  in  some  of  the  larger  classes.  For  all  the  reporting  elevators  the 
gross  margin  is  almost  equally  divided  between  profits  and  expenses,  51  per 
cent,  going  to  the  former  and  49  per  cent,  to  the  latter.  For  the  three 
classes  which  have  the  smallest  volume  of  business,  however,  the  expense 
constitutes  over  one  half  of  'the  margin  ;  for  all  but  two  of  the  other  classes 
less  than  half  the  margin.  In  the  case  of  elevators  having  gross  receipts 
over  S  275,000  the  expense  forms  only  one  third  of  the  margin  and  the  pro- 
fits two  thirds.  It  is  evident  that  co-operative  elevators  having  a  small 
volume  of  business  must  find  it  more  difficult  to  compete  with  non-co-ope- 
rative elevators  than  those  having  a  large  volume  of  business.  Because  their 
expenses  are  relatively  higher,  and  because  they  must  seek  a  larger  ratio 
of  profit  on  sales,  their  gross  margins  must  be  materially  higher  than  those 
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of  the  larger  elevators  ;  and  since  they  can  hardly  sell  their  grain  for  more, 
this  means  that  they  must  pay  farmers  less. 

g)  Capacity  of  Elevators.  —  The  capacity  of  the  co-operative  elevators 
varies  considerably,  the  average  being  abont  22,750  bushels.  .Some  ele- 
vators have  a  capacity  of  as  mi.  ch  as  50,000  bashels,  and  there  is  a  terdeticy 
to  replace  with  larger  structures  the  older  and  smaller  elevators  which  be- 
come unprofitable  ir  course  of  time. 

The  average  quantit)'^  of  grain  and  iiax  handled  by  these  elevators  in 
1914-1915  was  five  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  their  average  capacity. 


§  3.  Commodities  other  than  grain  handi,ed  by  the  co-operative 

Kl^EVATORS. 

The  majority  of  the  co-operative  elevators  handle  commodities  other 
than  grain.  They  distribute  more  or  less  frequently  coal,  seeds,  fodder, 
twine,  wood,  tile,  salt,  flour,  lumber,  cement,  oils,  fencing  and  machinery. 
Of  the  entire  number  of  elevators  24  reported  that  they  handled  nothing 
but  grain  and  flax,  and  149  specified  that  they  handled  other  prodiicts  than 
these. 


Table  VI.   —  Farmers'  Elevators  buying  Commodities  for  Patrons. 

Commodity  Number 

of  elevators 

Coal •  .  112 

Fodder 88 

Flour 71 

Twine 51 

Salt 30 

Seeds 17 

Machinery .  13 

Wood 9 

lytimber 9 

Tile 8 

Cement .  4 

Fencing 3          ^ 

Oil.     '^ 3 

Table  VII  classifies  the  173  co-operative  elevators  reporting  on  this 
point  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  total  receipts  derived  from  sources 
other  than  grain  and  flax.  The  receipts  from  these  other  sources  of  two 
fifths  of  these  elevators  exceeded  10  per  cent,  of  their  total  receipts  ;  those 
of  twerty-three  of  them  exceeded  20  per  cent,  of  their  total  receipts. 
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Table  VII.  —  Percentage  of  Gross  Receipts  from  Commodities  other 
than  Grain  and  Flax. 

Per  cent.  Number 

of  elevators 

More  than   50 i 

40    to   50 5 

30    to  40 6 

20     to    30 II 

15    to  20 12 

10    to   15 24 

5    to   10 50 

Under  5      40 

None 24 


^73 


It  appears  that  those  elevators  which  handle  relatively  large  amounts 
of  commodities  in  addition  to  grain  and  flax  require,  on  an  average,  a 
slightly  larger  gross  margin  than  do  others. 


RUSSIA. 


THE  RUSSIAN  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  DURING  THE  WAR. 
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§  I .  The  Development  of  Co-operation  in  General. 


The  war  has  given  a  vigorous  impulse  to  co-operation  in  Russia  where 
since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  co-operative  movement  has  been  excep- 
tional in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  mere  comparison  of  the  data  for  1914 
with  those  for  1916  shows  very  clearly  the  importance  of  this  development. 

As  appears  in  the  following  table  the  number  of  co-operative  societies 
of  certain  categories  has  been  almost  doubled  while  that  of  those  of  all 
categories  has  increased  by  more  than  60  per  cent. 


Table  I.  —  Number  of  Co-operative  Societies  from  1914  to  1917. 


Kind  of  Societies 


1914 


Number  of  Societies  in  the  year 
1915  1916 


Percentage 

of  increase 

in  Number 

of 

Societies 


1917 


19 14 


1917 


Co-operative  credit  . 


12,985       14,586       15,436       16,055     100     182 


Co-operative  consumption     10,080       12,000       18,000       20,000     100     198 


Agricultural 4.707  5'795 

Co-operative    agricultural  1,278  1,278 
Co-operative    butter    fac- 
tories     2,000  2,000 


5,820         6,132     100     176 


1,981 
2,500 


2,100  100  161 
3,000  100  166 


Total 


31,050   35,659   43,737   47,287  100  166 
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As  regards  the  number  of  members  there  were  about  ten  millions  of 
them  on  i  January  1914.  If  the  population  of  Russia  be  taken  to  be  172 
millions,  5.8  per  cent,  of  them  are  co-operators.  If  to  these  be  added  the 
other  members  of  co-operators'  families,  on  an  average  six  persons  for  each, 
it  is  found  that  34.8  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  closely  connected  with 
the  co-operative  movement. 

In  1916  the  number  of  members  increased  in  an  extraordinary  way.     A 
figure  of  no  less  than  fifteen  millions  was  reached  or,  if  members  of  co-oper- 
ators' families  be  counted,  67,500,000  ;  which  is  to  say  that  39  per  cent,  of  . 
the  population  were  interested  in  the  co-operative  movement. 

The  detailed  analysis  of  the  movement  is  even  more  striking,  especially 
if  co-operation  for  credit  and  consumption  be  considered  in  particular. 

§  2.  Co-oPERATivE  Credit. 

The  most  important  branch  of  Russian  co-operation  is  without  doubt 
co-operation  for  credit.  On  i  January  1917  there  were  21,263  institutions, 
of  small  credit  distributed  as  follows  :  11,810  credit  societies  ;  4,245  savings 
and  relief  funds ;  76  unions ;  4,860  small  credit  funds  belonging  to  the  zem- 
stvos. 

If  these  data  be  compared  with  those  for  1915  and  1916  the  following 
table,  showing  the  development  of  institutions  of  small  credit  during  the 
war,  is  obtained  : 

Table  II.  —  Number  of  Institutions  of  Small  Credit  Jrom  1915  to  1917. 

Years 
Institutions  of  Small  Credit  1915  1916  1917 

Co-Operative  Institutions  : 

1)  Credit  and  Savings    ........         3,515       4,042       4,245 

2)  Credit 9,5i6     11,412     11,810 

3)  Credit  Unions .  ii  62  76 

Non-co-operative  Institutions  : 

1)  Funds  of  the  Zemstvos. 203  248         272 

2)  Special  Funds 5,192       4,998      4,860 

We  have  added  to  the  co-operative  institutions  of  credit  the  small 
credit  funds  of  the  zemstvos,  for  these  discharge  almost  exclusively  the 
task  of  imions  of  co-operative  credit  institutions.  In  this  connection  the 
grave  question  has  lately  arisen  of  limiting  the  fields  of  action  of  the  unions 
and  the  small-credit  funds. 

As  appear  from  Table  II  the  total  number  of  co-operative  credit  in- 
stitutions has  certainly  increased,  but  not  very  markedly.     Thus  in  1914 
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1482  new  co-operative  institutions  were  organized.,  only  888  in  1915  and 
601  in  1916. 

This  relative!}^  weak  development  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  war  co-operation  for  credit  has  directed  all  its  efforts  towards  organiz- 
ing unions,  by  means  of  which  it  has  been  able  to  exercise  a  multiple  and 
intense  activit^^  The  large  decrease  in  loans  to  members  and  the  increase 
in  deposits  have  allowed  the  members  to  develop  a  series  of  various  forms  of 
co-operative  action  which  did  not  previously  exist.  Co-operation  for  credit 
has  been  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  co-operative  consumption,  has  taken 
a  very  active  part  in  suppljdng  the  army  with  various  products,  and  has 
participated  in  a  growing  movement  for  the  creation  of  co-operative  indus- 
tries. At  the  outbreak  of  war  only  eleven  unions,  or  one  for  every  1,324 
societies,  existed ;  but  in  1916  they  already  numbered  sixty-two,  that  is  one 
for  every  249  societies ;  and  on  i  January  191 7  there  were  eighty-eight  of  them 
—  twelve  being  mixed  unions  —  that  is  one  for  every  181  societies.  This 
increase  would  have  been  far  larger  had  twenty-five  other  unions,  who 
applied  to  the  competent  authorities  for  authorization  during  1916,  been 
authorized  to  begin  operations. 

On  the  basis  only  of  very  incomplete  data,  which  are  below  the  actual 
level  reached,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  unions  for  co-operative  credit 
supplied  to  the  army  in  1915-1916  the  following  quantities  of  agricultural 
products  : 

41,427,544  puds  (i)  of  corn;  5,734,684  puds  of  hay; 

2,488,798      "  "  flour ;  272,663     "      "  buckwheat. 

The  co-operative  institutions  of  the  province  of  Charkov  alone  supplied 
hay,  sacks,  leather,  buckwheat,  etc.  to  the  value  of  more  than  two  million 
roubles  (2)  ;  and  those  of  Astrakhan  about  twent}^  million  roubles'  worth 
of  fish. 

At  the  same  time  co-operation  was  driven  to  set  up  factories  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements.  This  form 
of  co-operative  production  was  provoked  and  stimulated  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  lack  of  agricultural  machines  which  resulted  from  the  difficulties 
of  importation,  and  on  the  other  by  the  increased  demand  for  machines  aris- 
ing from  the  insufficiency  of  labour  caused  by  the  mobilization.  The  co- 
operative credit  institutions  had  therefore  to  organize  factories  and  work- 
shops for  the  making  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements. 

Their  unions  took  the  lead  in  this  enterprise  because  they  could  most 
easily  find  the  necessary  capital.  Co-operative  industrial  activity  did  not 
however  confine  itself  to  making  the  machines  necessary  to  agriculture  : 
it  began  to  fabricate  other  articles,  especially  those  for  which  agriculture 
furnishes  the  primary  material. 

Mills  were  set  up  and  also  machines  for  the  essication  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. 


(i)  I  pud  =  40  lbs. 

(2)  I  rouble  =  about  2s   id.  at  par. 


I9I4 

1915 

Total  Sum. 

Numbe  r 

of 
Societies 

Total  Sum. 

roubles 

roubles 

9.727.400 

3.105 

13,094,600 

130,600 

74 

500,100 

2,569,400 

1. 177 

5.172,500 

1,598,000 

754 

4,147,600 

631,500 

50 

263,400 
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In  1914  and  1915  these  miscellaneous  undertakings  were  as  follows  : 
Table  III.  —  Various  Co-operative  Actixiity  in  1914  and  1915. 


Number 
of 
Operations  Societies 

Supply  of  agricultural  machines.    .  2,472 

Sup])ly  of  live  stock 53 

Seeds 756 

Forage 350 

Letting  lands 94 

The  credit  granted  by  the  State  to  institutions  of  small  credit  amounted 
on  I  January  1917  to  397  millions  roubles,  of  which  358  million  roubles 
had  been  granted  to  co-operative  institutions  of  credit. 

The  number  of  members  on  i  July  1916  was  10,378,913  ;  namely 
2,324,988  members  of  credit  and  relief  societies  and  8,053,925  members  of 
co-operative  credit  institutions.  The  increase  in  1914  was  of  1,200,000  ; 
in  1915  it  was  only  of  100,000. 

The  capital  of  which  the  institutions  of  small  credit  could  dispose  was 
distributed  as  follows. 

Table  IV.  Percentage  of  Capital  at  the  Disposal  of  the  Institutions  of  Small 
Credit  of  various  Categories. 

Co-operative        * 
Credit  and  Relief        Co-operative        Societies  of  the 
Kinds  of  Capital.  Societies.  Credit  Societies.         two  Forms. 

Capital  belonging  to  the 

Societies 22.8  13.7  17.9 

Capital  of  the  State  .    .  6.0  13.2  9.6 

Capital  of  the  Zemstvos  1.6  4.6  3.3 

Deposited  capital    .    .    ,  67.2  65.4  66.3 

Other  capital 2.4  3.4  2.9 

Total   .    .    .   361.280.000    554.314.000    915.544.000   roubles 


§  3.  Co-operative  Consumption, 

The  total  number  of  co-operative  institutions  for  consumption  reached 
18,000  on  I  January  1917  while  before  the  war  it  was  barely  10,000,  the  in- 
crease being  thus  one  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  In  European  Russia  the  in- 
crease was  of  98  per  cent.,  in  Siberia  of  99  per  cent.,  in  the  Caucasus  of  164 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  Transcaspian  provinces  of  171  per  cent.  In  certain  pro- 
vinces the  percentage  of  increase  was  very  high  :  in  the  province  of  Nijni- 
Novgorod  it  was  709  ;  in  the  province  of  Charkov  447. 
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The  development  of  co-operation  for  consumption  in  the  other  chief 
States  of  Europe  was  as  follows  : 


Table  V.   —  Number  of  Co-operative  Institutions  of  Consumption 
in  the  Chief  States  of  Europe. 


Country 


Total  Number 

of 

Institutions 


Great  Britain 

Germany 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Italy .- 

France 

Total. 


1.375 
2,500 
1,562 
736 
2.570 

3-156 
11,899 


It  is  reckoned  that  in  other  countries  there  are  about  8,000  co-oper- 
ative institutions  of  consumption.  The  total  number  of  them  in  Europe 
outside  Russia  therefore  hardly  surpasses  that  in  Russia  only.  The  total 
number  of  members  was  five  millions,  and  if  members  of  co-operators'  fa- 
milies be,  counted  no  less  than  25  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  will 
be  found  to  be  included  in  the  co-operative  movement. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  development  of  co-operative 
consumers'  societies  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 


Table  W.  —  Absolute   and   Comparative  Figures   as   to   the  Development 
of  Co-operative  Institutions  of  Consumption  in  the  Chief  States  of  Europe. 


Countries. 


Number 
of  Members- 


Percentage 

of  Population 

who  are 

Members. 


Percentage 

of  Population 

who  are 

interested 

in  Co-operation. 


Great  Britain.    .    .  3,362,000  8.0 

Switzerland    .    .    .  523,000  14.0 

Denmark 243,000  8.0 

Germany 2,500,000  3.6 

France 876,179  2.1 

Italy 500.000  1.4 

Russia 5,000,000  3.0 


32.0 
56.0 
35-0 
14-5 
8.4 
5-6 
15.0 
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This  importance  and  development  of  the  movement  towards  co-oper- 
ative consumption  in  Russia  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  war.  Co-oper- 
ation in  consumption  did  not  arise  when  the  war  broke  out  nor  was  it  a  con- 
sequence of  the  war.  The  work  of  propaganda  and  organization  certainly 
went  on  for  twenty  years.  But  the  true  success  and  veritable  national  im- 
portance of  this  form  of  co-operation  date  only  from  quite  recent  3'ears  and 
are  a  result  of  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  crisis  in  the  food  supply.  Ac- 
cording to  information,  very  incomplete  and  therefore  below  the  truth, 
which  dates  from  191 6  the  turnover  of  this  branch  of  co  operation  was  then 
fifteen  hundred  million  roubles. 

A  movement  parallel  to  that  of  co-operation  is  found  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  unions  of  districts,  provinces,  regions  and  of  a  central  union.  On 
I  January  1917  the  unions  of  co-operative  institutions  for  consumption 
numbered  250,  of  which  170  had  been  formed  in  the  previous  year.  They  are 
largely  mixed  in  t^'pe  and  unite  co-operative  institutions  of  various  cate- 
gories. 

The  number  of  co-operative  institutions  belonging  to  the  unions 
has  increased  at  an  exceptional  rate.  The  Union  of  Co-operative  Societies 
of  Moscow,  which  is  becoming  the  centre  of  co-operative  consumption  in 
Russia  and  is  on  the  poiiit  of  solving  the  problem  of  forming  a  single  natio- 
nal co-operative  institution  for  consumption,  had  1,734  members  in  1915 
and  3,164  in  1916.  The  membership  of  the  Union  of  Vologda  increased  from 
222  to  600  ;  that  of  Perm,  which  was  formed  of  thirteen  societies  in  1912,  in- 
cluded 500  of  them  in  1916,  308  having  joined  during  1916,  etc. 

The  total  number  of  co-operative  societies  grouped  in  the  unions  was 
4,000  on  I  January  1916  and  12,500  on  i  Januan,-  1917,  which  is  to  say  that 
no  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  co-operative  consumers'  societies  have 
adhered  to  the  unions.  The  turnover  of  all  the  unions  was  257  million 
roubles  on  i  Januar>^  1917  as  against  70  million  in  1915.  The  Union  of 
the  Co-operative  Societies  of  Moscow  should  be  signalized,  its  turnover 
having  surpassed  even  optimistic  anticipations.  In  1914  the  value  of  the 
goods  it  sold  -was  10  million  roubles,  in  1915  it  was  22.8  million  roubles, 
in  1916  it  surpassed  85  million,  and  this  year  it  will,  on  a  modest  compu- 
tation, reach  145,568,500  roubles,  thus  placing  the  union  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  co-operative  stores  of  the  whole  world. 

As  appears  from  the  following  table  the  large  majority  of  Russian  co- 
operative societies  are  rural.  To  anahse  in  detail  the  activit}'  of  the 
Central  Union  of  Russian  Co-operative  Societies,  by  which  name  the  Union 
of  Moscow  is  now  known,  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
study  of  the  economic  and  commercial  life  of  the  Russian  countr>'. 
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Table  VII.  —  Relation  between  the  whole  Number  of  Co-operative  Institutions 
and  those  of  the  Various  Categories, 

Categories  Total  Number         Percent  of  Total 

Co-operative  Urban 486 

Rural 2,063                73  % 

"            Factory 220 

Special 51 

"            lyabourers 50 

"             Railway 30 

Various 114 

Unions  of  Co-operative  Institutions  154 


The  Muscovite  union  expects  in  the  current  year  a  turnover  of 
145,568,500  roubles,  distributed  as  follows :  commercial  action  131,420,000 
roubles  ;  production  11,131,000  roubles  ;  propaganda  action  3,017,500 
roubles.  In  comparison  with  the  results  of  previous  years  these  previsions 
are  moderate  for  they  involve  an  increase  of  only  68  per  cent.  Their 
moderate  character  is  comfirmed  by  the  results  of  the  first  years.  The 
increase  was  of  122  per  cent,  in  1915  and  of  280  per  cent,  in  1916. 

Another  circumstance  should  be  noticed.  In  1916  co-operative  con- 
sumption organized  itself  for  the  first  time  and  on  a  large  scale.  It  founded 
one  chemical  establishment ;  four  soap  factories ;  four  factories  of  confectio- 
nerj^ ;  four  establishments  for  the  treatment  of  leather  ;  tobacco,  match, 
preserved  fish  and  paper  factories  ;  establishments  for  the  treatment  of 
wood  and  suaflower  oil ;  mineral  water  works,  printing-presses ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  mills.  The  anticipations  of  the  Central  Union  left  out  of  account  the 
large  mills  bought  in  the  first  months  of  1917  and  a  number  of  enterprises 
of  various  kinds. 

On  parallel  lines  to  this  organization,  which  operates  from  outside 
inwards,  that  operating  from  inside  outwards  has  grown  and  been  reinforc- 
ed during  the  war.  The  Central  Union  founds,  at  points  chosen  in  advance 
and  likely,  owing  to  their  geographical  position,  to  be  active  trading  centres, 
a  number  of  agencies  having  stores  for  wholesale  goods,  and  these  agencies 
form  nuclei  always  closely  connected  with  the  Central  Union.  They  have  the 
double  aim  of  supplying  the  co-operative  institutions  with  wholesale  warehou- 
ses, and  buying  local  products  for  the  Central  Union  without  the  inter^^ention 
of  middlemen.  Middlemen  used  more  than  any  other  element  to  burden 
enterprise  in  Russia. 

There  were  seven  of  these  agencies  in  1916  and  twelve  in  1917.  Their 
turnover  in  1916  was  very  large,  that  of  the  Agency  of  Rostov  being  257 
per  cent,  of  its  amount  in  the  previous  year,  that  of  the  Kiev  Agency  179.8 
per  cent.,  that  of  the  Odessa  Agency  255.5  per  cent.,  that  of  the  Rybinsk 
Agency  589  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  Astrakhan  Agency  2,351  per  cent.  For 
the  current  year  a  turnover  of  44,700,000  roubles  is  anticipated, 
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The  activity  of  the  Central  Union  as  regards  the  fish  trade  deserves 
special  attention.  In  1917  it  bought  two  large  refrigerators,  a  steamer  and 
ten  barges  which  it  had  built  on  purpose  for  the  transport  of  fish,  thus  pre- 
paring for  the  sale  of  250,000  puds  of  fish  emanating  from  European  Russia. 
It  also  organized  the  purchase  in  Siberia. 

What  is  even  more  interesting  is  the  great  success  which  met  the 
union's  effort  to  concentrate  the  trade  in  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  pork,  etc. 


§  4.  Co-operative  Agriculture. 

On  I  January  1915  there  were  1,768  agricultural  co-operative  institu- 
tions. On  I  Januars''  1916  their  total  number  was  1883  and  on  i  August 
1916  it  was  1981.  Thus  in  one  year  it  increased  by  213  or  12  per  cent.  Most 
of  the  new  institutions,  that  is  91  out  of  the  138  formed  in  1916,  are  collective 
dairies.  The  slight  development  of  agricultural  as  compared  with  other 
co-operative  institutions  is  entirely  s^^mptomatic.  In  this  branch  of  co- 
operation an  increase  above  the  normal  rate  was  provoked  by  the  war  as 
elsewhere.  On  i  Januar\^  1914  there  were  1316  of  these  institutions,  and 
on  I  August  1916  there  were  1981  of  them,  so  that  the  increase  during  the 
war  was  of  665  or  50.6  per  cent.  In  spite  of  their  almost  absolute  lack  of  tech- 
nical and  financial  aid,  agricultural  co-operative  institutions  have  shown  their 
solidity  and  their  great  power  of  resistance  to  economic  and  social  repercus- 
sions. Their  initiative  has  however  been  checked  by  their  lack  of  means 
of  their  own,  which  has  constrained  them  to  borrow  a  sum  more  than  six 
times  the  amount  of  their  capital-shares  and  reserve  fund. 


§  5.   Co-operative  Buttermae:ing. 

The  statistics  of  co-operative  buttermaking  are  among  the  most  in- 
complete. The  most  exact  refer  to  eight  provinces  —  Arkangelsk,  Vologda, 
Viatka,  Kostroma,  Novgorod,  Olenetzk,  Perm  and  Jaroslav  —  and  give  the 
following  data  as  to  the  development  of  co-operative  butter-factories  : 

Table  VIII.  —  Numerical  Increase  of  Co-operative  Butter  Factories  in  Eight 
Provinces  from  1914  to  1916. 

Year 


1914 

I9I5 

I9I6 

Percent,  of 
Increase 

,302 
286 

4-895 
408 

6,528 
540 

34 
47 

Co-operative  institutions  in  general 
Co-operative  butter-factories    .    .    . 

As  to  co-operative  butter-factories  in  Siberia  we  have  the  following 
data.  In  the  province  of  Tomsk  there  were  114  of  them  in  1914,  497  in  1915 
and  1038  in  1916 ;  in  the  province  of  Tobolsk  there  were  1200  of  them  in 
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1916.  The  unions  had  a  really  exceptional  development.  Duriog  the  war 
twenty -seven  unions  were  formed  in  Siberia  where  before  the  war  there  were 
only  three  of  them.  Of  these  twenty-seven,  ten  were  unions  of  co-operative 
butter  factories.  The  tendency  to  centralization  was  however  afiected 
by  many  and  various  repercussions  tending  to  produce  a  crisis  in  the  work  of 
organization.  In  1915  the  Union  of  Altai,  comprising  100  societies,  left  the 
Siberian  Union  which  now  comprises  800  societies  ;  and  during  the  last 
months  of  1916  another  autonomous  union  was  organized  at  Kurgan.  Be- 
sides these  associations  there  were  many  in  the  provinces  of  Moscow,  Oren- 
burg and  Oufa.  There  were  3,000  co-operative  buttermaking  associations 
in  all  Russia  in  1916. 

Latterly  the  question  of  the  organization  of  the  National  Central  Union 
of  Co-operative  Buttermaking  Associations  has  arisen,  for  the  Siberian  co- 
operative factories  have  begun  to  extend  their  sphere  and  to  make  butter 
not  only  for  exporting  abroad  but  also  for  the  home  market.  Dangerous 
competition  in  the  field  of  commerce  with  the  Union  of  Vologda  has  thus 
arisen. 

Another  question,  much  discussed,  involves  the  work  of  various  branches 
of  co-operation,  the  question  namely  of  the  National  Co-operative  Union 
for  the  Export  of  Corn.  A  further  step  for  the  development  and  reinforce- 
ment of  Russian  co-operative  enterprise  is  about  to  be  made  here  this  3'ear. 
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AUSTRIA. 

BERICHT  tJBER  DIE  TATIGKEIT  DER  K.  K.  I^ANDWIRTSCHAFTSGESEI/I^CHAFT 
IN  WIEN  wAHREND  DER  KRIEGSZEIT  1914,  1915  UND  1916  {Report  on  the  Activity 
of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  Vienna  during  Wartime  1914,  \gi^  and 
1916). — Published  by  the  Zentral-Ausschuss  [Central  Council)  and  edited  by  the  General 
Secretary',  Professor  J.  Hausler.  43  pp.  Vienna  1916. 

Owing  to  financial  reasons  and  a  diminished  staff  the  Imperial  and  Roy- 
al Society  of'Agriculture  of  Vienna  has  suspended  for  the  period  of  the  war 
the  publication  of  its  yearbook,  and  issued  instead  a  brief  report  on  the  so- 
ciety's activity  from  the  outbreak  of  war  until  the  end  of  July  1916.  In  the 
first  part  of  this  report  the  activity  of  the  Central  Council  and  the  sections 
is  examined,  in  the  second  that  of  the  various  offices. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  society  has  been  occupied  by  ques 
tions  relative  to  the  work  necessary  to  saving  the  harvests  which  the  lack 
of  labour  has  jeopardized,  and  to  this  end  has  become  part  of  organisms 
created  by  the  government,  and  studied  the  problems  concerned  with  the 
production  and  distribution  of  cereals  and  forage.  It  has  attempted  to 
support  and  represent  the  interests  of  agriculturists  in  face  of  the  numerous 
decrees  and  ordinances  of  an  economic  character  which  have  so  strongly 
affected  rural  economy  and  the  circulation  of  products.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  should  notice  its  efforts  to  ensure  that  in  the  several  sowing  seasons 
there  should  be  the  necessary  quantities  of  seeds,  to  assist  the  transport 
of  beetroot,  to  secure  the  supply  of  milk  and  other  agricultural  products, 
and  to  fix  the  price  of  milk.  The  society  further  intervenes  in  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  when  questions  inheient  in  the  rise  of  prices  conse- 
quent on  speculation  are  at  stake.  A  large  sphere  for  very  useful  action 
was  provided  by  the  important  problem  of  the  rural  labour  supply.  The 
society  was  able  to  act  as  intermediary  between  agriculture  and  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  concentration  camps  for  refugees,  thus  procuring  la- 
bour. 

The  society  has  also  been  occupied  by  the  problem  of  finding  homes  for 
soldiers  returned  from  the  war  {Kriegerheimstatten).  The  task  reserved 
for  agriculture  after  the  war  has  been  lengthily  studied  from  the  points 
of  view  of  legislation,  technique  and  finance.  The  society's  propaganda  in 
favour  of  the  essication  of  potatoes  has  also  been  most  useful :  here  it  has 
been  possible  even  to  put  schemes  into  practice,  plans  and  devices  for  the 
construction  of  essicating  establishments  having  been  actually  executed. 
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In  the  matter  of  providing  food-substitutes  the  society  has  been  equally 
active. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  diet, 
given  or  organized  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  adapting  con- 
sumption to  the  exigencies  of  war  and  to  the  new  products  intended  as 
foods.  Efforts  made  to  increase  kitchen-gardening  were  no  less  important : 
seeds  were  actually  distributed  free  of  cost ;  gardening  was  superin- 
tended ;  and  produce  was  carried  to  the  market.  The  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment was  closely  studied  with  the  help  of  the  society's  labour  bureau. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  is  given  up  to  the  various  offices  or  de- 
partments of  the  general  secretariat.  The  office  of  information  has  a  de- 
partment occupied  by  questions  inherent  in  tariffs  ;  a  department  of  admi- 
nistration is  devoted  to  the  funds  and  the  book-keeping ;  and  there  are  a 
labour  office,  an  office  for  the  sale  of  milk,  an  office  concerned  with  feeding 
live  stock,  an  office  for  agricultural  machinery,  and  an  office  for  alimentary 
products  which  was  created  in  October  1914.  We  must  add  to  these  the 
offices  of  the  library  and  museum,  the  editorial  office  of  the  society's  agri- 
cultural journal,  and  the  office  of  its  archives. 


RUSSIA. 

RUBNOFF  (S.  v.)  :  The  Co-oprative  Movement  in  Russia:  its  history,  significance 
AND  CH.\RACTER.  Published  by  the  "  Russian  Co-operator  ",  83,  Finsbury  Pavement 
I/)ndon  E.  C.  2.  1917;  162  pp.;  37  illustrations. 

This  book  contains  a  mass  of  exact  and  detailed  information  on  the 
great  co-operative  movement  in  Russia,  which  is  playing  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  economic  life  of  that  country.  The  author  gives  also  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Russia,  which  is  still  primarily 
an  agricultural  country,  the  agricultural  classes  supplying  the  main  back- 
bone of  the  co-operative  movement. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  author  can  be  gauged  from  the  contents 
of  the  book,  which  we  give  below  : 

Chapter  I.  —  Agricultural  Russia: 
i)  General  Review. 

2)  Progress  of  the  Peasants'  Small  Holdings. 
Chapter  II.  —  The  Co-operative  Movement : 
i)  General  Remarks. 
2)  Forms  of  Organization: 

a)  Artels  —  Labour  Artels,  Kustar  Artels. 

b)  Agricultural  Societies. 

c)  Consumers'  Societies. 

d)  Credit  Societies. 

Chapter  III.  —  Co-operative  Unions  : 

i)  The  Building-up  of  Co-operative  Unions: 
2)  Unions  of  Credit  Societies. 
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3)  Unions  of  Consumers'  Societies. 

4)  Agricultural  Unions. 

Chapter  IV.  —  Some  Co-operative  Associations : 
i)  The  Union  of  Tar  Artels. 

2)  The  Union  of  the  Siberian  Creamery  Associations. 

3)  The  Moscow  Union  of  Consumers'  Societies. 
Chapter  V.  —  Co-operative  Banks : 

i)  The  Moscow  Narodny  Bank. 
2)  The  Warsaw  Co-operative  Bank. 
Chapter  VI.  —  Institutions  for  Promoting  and  Assisting  Co-operation  : 
i)  The  Role  of  the  Zemstvos. 

2)  Co-operative  Committees  and  other  Institutions. 

3)  The  Co-operative  Congresses. 

Chapter  VII.  —  Some  other  Aspects  of  Co-operation  : 
i)  Educational  Work. 

2)  People's   Palaces. 

3)  The  Legal  Position. 

Chapter  VIII.  —  The  War  and  the  Co-operative  Movement : 
i)  The  General  Effect  of  the  War. 

2)  The  War  and  the  Village. 

3)  The  Ivatest  Period. 
Chapter  IX. 

i)  International  Tendencies  of  Russian  Co-operation. 
2)  The  Idea  of  International  Co-operative  Exchange. 
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MISCElvIyANEOUS   INFORMATION    RELATING   TO   INvSU  RANGE 
AND  THRIFT  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

I.  AGRICUI^TURAI,  INSURANCE  IN  SASKATCHEWAN  IN   1916.  —  Canadian  Finance, 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  12,  pp.  466  and  467,  Winnipeg,  20  June  1917. 

The  following  tables  give  data  as  to  the  chief  types  of  insurance  in 
Saskatchewan,  and  allow  the  business  in  1916  of  the  companies  for  mutual 
insurance  of  live  stock  and  against  fire,  hail  and  tornados  to  be  estimated. 

I.  —  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  - 1916, 

Premiums  Indemnities 

Name  of  Company  &  Assesements  Paid 

Received 

S  $ 

Areola  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  .    .    .  5,228.47  6,846.23 

Germania  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company   .  1,430.90  2,944.30 

Miniota     Farmers'     Mutual     Fire     Insurance 

Company 14,185.35  15,506.82 

Retail    Ivumbermen's  Mutual   Fire    Insurance 

Company  ..................  10,533.50  9741-52 

Retail  Merchants'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany        12,073.74  494-48 

Saskatoon  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company   .  50,624.63  22,031.40 

Wawanesa  Mutual  Insurance  Company   .    .    .  104,673.24  53,449.600 

Total   .    .    .     198,749.83         111,014.35 
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II.  —  Hail  Insurance  -  116. 


Name  of  Company 


Acadia  Fire  Insurance  Company  .  .  . 
American  Central  Insurance  Company 
British  America  Assce.  Company  .  . 
British  Crown  Assce.  Company  .... 
Canadian  Indemnity  Company  .  .  . 
Canadian  Hail  Insurance  Company  . 
Canada  Nationallnsurance  Company  Limited 
Canada  Security  Assurance  Company 
Canada  Weather  Insvirance  Company 
Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Compam- 
Dominion  Fire  Insurance  Company 
Excess  Insurance  Company  .  .  . 
Great  North  Insurance  Company 
Glens  Fall  Insurance  Company  . 
Home  Insurance  Company  .  ... 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
Middle  West  Insurance  Company 
Nova  Scotia  Fire  Underwriters  . 
New  York  Underwriters  Agency 
Northwestern  National  Insurance  Company 
Rochester  Underwriters'  Agency 
St.  Paul  Fire  and  ]\Iarine  Insurance  Company 
Winnipeg  Fire  Underwriters'  Agency 
Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Total 


Corresponding   total   for 


Premiums 

Indemnities 

$ 
70,411.22 

31,824.16 

8,908.96 

24,972.85 

46,864.77 

63.077.05 

225,694.59 

215,579.27 

73,412.22 

110,402.26 

72,542.95 

95,127.67 

73,096.46 

124,876.02 

88,802.95 

87,441.97 

23,552.35 

14,990.13 

14,072.66 

4,277.24 

34,775.69 

25.023.75 

102,437.76 

131,190.84 

76,234.48 

58.929.83 

78.036.44 

75,646.67 

102,607.55 

176,806.91 

96,360.96 

80,140.14 

39-662.35 

49,990.94 

9,657.87 

11,623.67 

25,624.42 

30,785.44 

99,493.23 

113,717.35 

18,110.29 

29.964.44 

54,802.10 

86,548.43 

3.150.96 

3.887.50 

32,015.96 

7,997.97 

1,431,742.13 

1,693,291.25 

1,363,001.66 

438.619.57 

III.  —  Live  Stock  Insurance  -  1916. 

Name  of  Company                                                            Premiums  Indemaities 

$  $ 

General  Animals  Insurance  Company.   ....       8,013.03  3,365.00 

Great  North  Insurance  Company 5,192.55  350.00 

Yorkshire     Insurance     Company 2,567.20  824.00 

Total  ,    .    .     1916     15,772.78  4,539.00 

Corresponding  total  for 1915     10,125.05  7,427.80 
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IV.    - 

Name  of  Company 


Tornado  Insurance. 


Indemnities 


American   Central   Insurance   Company   .    .    .    . 

Aetna    Insurance    Compan}^ 

Canada  Weather  Insurance  Company 

Canada  National  Insurance  Company  I^imited  . 
Fidelity  Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company   .    .    . 

Firemen's    Insurance    Company 

German  American  Insurance  Company 

Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Home    Insurance    Company 

Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Penn.sylvania 
Mercantile  Fire  and  Marine  Underwriters,  Agenc}' 

of  the  American  Central  Insurance  Company   . 
Minnesota  Underwriters'  Agency  of  the  St.  Paul 

Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  .  .  . 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford 
National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company  .  . 
Northwestern  National  Insurance  Compan}^   . 

New    York    Underwriters'    Agencj' 

Scottish  Union  and  National  Insurance  Company 
Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  . 
Underwriters'  Agency  of  the  Firemen's  Insurance 

Company    of   Newark 


494-51 

1,370.67 

624.04 

11.00 

487.36 

37-50 

321.22 

768.09 

1,379-14 

815,78 
429,88 

147.99 

99-50 

747-25 

331-25 

639.90 

2,645.58 

369.40 

2,936.16 

5. 131-23 

10.00 


690.06 
3,018.00 


483.28 

85.00 

177.20 

2.87 

48.10 
82.17 
59-00 
32.50 
1,160.27 

783-28 
5.215-27 


Total 


Corresponding    total    in 


1916     19,797-45 
1915     i4>357-55 


11,837.00 
45e).38 


2.   PREVENTION  OF  FOREST  FIRES. 

Canada  lost  $  9,000,000  by  forest  fires  in  1916,  more  than  six  times 
as  much  as  had  been  spent  on  forest  protection  work.  Most  of  these 
fires  were  preventable. 

In  British  Columbia  the  effect  of  an  efficient  forest-protection  service 
and  somewhat  more  f av^ovirable  weather  conditions  was  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  fires  to  about  half  their  number  in  the  previous  year.  Yet  a  substan- 
tial loss  was  suffered  and  a  better  protection  service  wotild  have  been  pro- 
fitable. 

The  presence  of  a  protective  force,  trails,  and  look-out  towers  connect- 
ed with  headquarters  by  telephone,  enables  fires  to  be  effectivel}^  tackled  when 
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tliey  do  break  out.  A  more  important  and  a  really  preventive  measure 
is  to  curtail  the  quantity  of  dry  material  on  the  forest  floor,  thus  reducing 
the  danger  of  fire,  and  so  diminishing  the  heat  of  such  fires  as  do  occur  that 
they  cause  less  injury  to  the  trees  and  soil. 

The  lumbering  "  slash  "  makes  such  a  hot  fire  as  to  render  the  outlook 
for  the  next  tree  crop  very  poor.  The  tree  seedlings  and  the  uncut  trees 
are  generally  destroyed  or  very  nmch  damaged.  A  most  important  part 
of  forestry  is  to  dispose  of  this  "  slash  "  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  lumber- 
ing work  is  done.  In  tliis  the  lumber  companies  have  been  urged  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  forest  serv-ice. 

Many  destructive  fires  have  been  caused  by  the  careless  methods  of 
settlers  who  burn  the  "  slash  "  they  produce  while  clearing  land.  The  ad- 
vice now  give  to  them  by  fire  rangers  and  the  permit  system  have  reduced 
this  danger. 

The  protective  work  done  by  the  railway  companies,  under  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissions,  as  to  clearing  rights  of 
way,  constructing  fire  guards,  patrolling  the  fine  during  the  dry  season, 
etc.,  has  been  effective.  This  legislation  requires  the  railway'-  companies  to 
extinguish  fires  within  300  feet  of  the  railway  unless  they  can  show  that  they 
did  not  cause  the  fire.  The  principle  is  that  the  railway  companies  must 
protect  the  public  against  damage  by  railwaj^  fires. 

The  Ontario  legislature  has  passed  a  law  to  preserve  the  forests  of  the 
province  against  destruction  by  fire.  It  provides  for  the  creation  of  fire 
districts,  and  for  a  close  season  within  which  fires  shall  not  be  made  in  the 
districts  except  under  permit  and  under  the^close  supervision  of  anoflicial. 
It  also  pro\ddes  for  the  appointment  of  a  provincial  forester. 

Under  the  bill  the  northern  country  is  to  be  divided  into  three  fire 
areas  or  districts  and  a  supervisor  appointed  to  have  charge  of  each  of  these. 
A  fire  chief  and  fire  rangers  are  to  be  under  him. 

A  new  departure  has  been  made  by  the  Land,  Forest  and  IVIines  Depart- 
ment in  entirely  undertaking  forest  protection.  It  will  be  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  the  Act,  and  make  a  charge  on  the  licensees  and  holders 
of  permits  as  a  contribution  towards  the  protection  of  their  interests. 

The  new  Act  is  expected  to  prevent  such  disastrous  fires  as  those  of 
1910,  1911  and  1916,  in  which  many  fives  were  sacrificed  and  many  square 
miles  of  timber  razed. 

In  Saskatchewan  the  sixth  session  of  the  third  legislature  modified  an 
earlier  law  on  fires  within  the  prairie  zone,  adding  to  it  provision  for  forests 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. 

As  regards  burning  the  waste  remaining  after  forest  land  has  been  cleared 
whether  for  the  purpose  a  of  railway,  a  private  road,  a  telegraph  or  a  tele- 
phone line,  or  of  cultivation,  the  law  dictates  certain  precautions.  If  waste 
cannot  be  destroyed  at  once  its  destruction  must  take  place  between 
the  following  15  November  and  i  April.  Between  i  April  and  15 
November  there  can  be  no  such  burning,  without  a  written  permit  from  the 
forest  guard,  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  a  Dominion  forest  reserve,  nor 
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—  with  some  exceptions  —  can  it  take  place  in  the  region  north  of  township 
50.  Such  permit  can  be  refused  if  there  is  danger  that  the  fire  will  spread 
or  if  necessary  precautions  have  not  been  taken. 

The  act  provides  that  in  rural  districts  and  unorganized  districts  there 
shall  be  agents  responsible  for  preventing  and  deaUng  with  fires.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  Act  is  entrusted  to  a  provincial  fire  Commission. 


UNITED  STATES. 


I.  INSURANCE  AGAINST  FROST  IN  IOWA.  —  The  Country  Gentleman,  Vol.  l,Xli.XlH, 
No.  10.  Philadelphia,  10  March  191 7. 

After  collecting  the  greatest  possible  number  of  data  as  to  meteorological 
conditions  in  different  States  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  United  States  has 
advocated  insurance  against  the  risks  of  bad  weather,  especially  of  unsea- 
sonable frosts. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  societies  undertaking  such  insurance  should, 
in  order  to  have  a  secure  foundation  for  their  business,  estabUsh  it  on  a  ten 
years'  basis.  In  other  words  poUcies  should  be  for  ten  years,  the  risk  of 
loss  being  approximate^  nine  to  one.  The  following  table  shows  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  ten  years  by  a  company  insuring  against  spring  frosts  in 
two  States : 

•   Premium 
Payment 


Capital 

\  Ohio S  5,900 

^         I   Kansas  ....         5,400 

Balance 

I  Ohio 5,900 

-^  '      I  Kansas  ....         5,400 

Balance 

\   Ohio 5,900 

^         )   Kansas  ....         5,400 

Balance 

(  Ohio 5,900 

^  ^     )  Kansas  ....         5,400 

Balance 


Losses 

Reserve  and 

Operating 

Account 

$    100,000 

S       2,000    . 
11,000 

1,700 

98,300 

22,000 
39,000 

49,700 

48,600 

none 
1,000 

10,300 

58,900 

none 

none 

11,300 

70,200 
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I91O 


\  Ohio. 


(   Kansas  .    . 

Balance 

\  Ohio       .    . 
^         \  Kansas  .   . 

Balance 

Ohio 


1912 


I    Kansas  .    .    . 
Balance 


1913 


Ohio. 


1914 


Kansas 
Balance 

Ohio 


)   Kansas 
Balance 
\  Ohio 


1915 


]  Kansans    .   . 
Balance 


Premium 
Payment 


5>90o 
5.400 


5.900 
5.400 


5.900 
5.400 


5.900 
5.400 


5.900 
5.400 


5.900 
4,400 


Losses 
1,000 

none 


none 
none 


7,000 
1,000 


none 
8,000 


none 
3,000 


2,000 
3,000 


Reserve  and 

Operations 

Account 


10,300 


80,500 

11,300 
91,800 

3.300 

95,100 


8,300 


106,700 
6,300 


113,000 


This  company  insured  fifty-nine  places  in  Ohio  and  fifty-four  in  Kansas 
against  killing  frost,  after  a  date  named  in  each  poHcy  which  was  determined 
for  each  place  on  the  basis  of  the  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  date 
selected  was  four  days  later  than  that  which  was  the  latest  date  of  a  kill- 
ing frost,  in  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  years  for  which  a  record  has  been  kept,  in 
the  place  in  question.  The  margin  of  four  days  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
cost  of  doing  business  and  to  provide  a  small  reserve  for  prompt  payments. 

The  following  tables  show,  by  way  of  example,  the  rates  demanded  in  a 
single  county  by  companies  insuring,  respectively,  against  spring  and  au- 
tumn frosts  : 
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1.  Weatherwise  Insurance  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Rates  per  %  looo  on  Spring  Frost. 

If  kilMug  host  occurs  Annual  premium 

on  or  after  per  S  1,000 

April  20 §  490 

"25 334 

30     ■ 200 

May       5 TOO 

10 44 

"        15 17 

20 5 

"        25 I 

For  hillsides  (not  hilltops)  200-400  feet  above  the  valley  substract  from 
the  given  rate  3  per  cent,  for  north  slopes,  5  per  cent,  for  south  slopes.  For 
valley  bottoms  less  than  5  miles  wide  add  to  the  given  rate  10  per  cent. 

2.  The  Frostproof  Insurance  Company  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Amounts  Payable  for  $1000  Annual  Premium  -  Autumn  Frost. 

When  killing  frost  The  paj-menf  is] 

occurs  before 

September  15 §  575 

20 225 

25 100 

30 50 

October       5 30 

10 20 

For  vallej'^  bottoms  subtract  12  per  cent,  from  the  amount  payable. 
For  slopes  at  least  200  feet  above  the  valley  bottom  and  at  least  100  feet 
below  the  hilltop  add  5  per  cent,  to  the  amount  payable. 


2.MUTUAI,  AGRICUI^TURAI,  INSURANCE  AGAINST  WINDSTORMS  IN  II,I,INOIS.  — 
Forty-seventh  Annual  Insurance  Report  of  the  Insurance  Superintendent  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  31  December  1914. 

The  mutual  companies  for  insurance  against  windstorms  are  divid- 
ed in  Illinois  into  classes  —  the  district  companies,  active  only  within  a 
number  of  counties  not  more  than  five ;  and  the  county  companies  which 
are  active  only  in  single  counties.  There  were  on  31  December  1914 
four  of  the  former  and  eight  of  the  latter. 
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The  folloiving  are  some  data  as  to  their  business  in  1914  : 


Risks  wiitten  during  year   .    . 

Total  income 

lyosses  paid 

All  other  expenditure    .... 

Total  expenditure 

Cash  Assets 

I<iabilities        

Risks  in  force  at  end  of  yaar 
Number  of  risks  written  .  .  . 
Number  of  risks  in  force.   •    . 


County  Companies    '    District  Companies 


402,082.00  * 

3,992.12 

1,837-49 

1.736.37 

3.573-86 

754-39 

951-19 

2,054,716.00  * 

305       * 
1,570       * 


$    8,387.097.00 

47.897-77 

13,804.04 

24,570.81 

38,374-85 

127,523.87 

215.00 

34.253,256.00 

4,231 

18,293 


(•)  On  I  October  1914. 
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THE  ACTIVITY  OF  tTHE  PEASANTS'  LAND   BANK. 


OFFICIAI,  SOURCES: 

OTHeTBi  KpeCTbaHCKaro  seMejibHaro  6aHKa  {Reports  of  the  Peasants'  Land  Bank). 
Petrograd,  1907-1915. 

J^^HTeJibHOCTb  KpecTtHHCKaro  seMeJibHaro  6aHKa  {Activity  of  the  Peasants'  Land 
Bank)  Resumed  reports  published  annually  in  the  weekly  official  re\dew  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finances  "  B'fecTHHK'b  (J^HHaHCOBrb,  npoMbimjieHHOCTH  h  ToproBJiH ".  Pe- 
trograd, 1 907-1 91 6. 

O  noKynKii  KpecTtJiHCKHM-b  seMeji&HMMt  SaHKOM-B  jiHKBH^HpyeMBixi>  seMejib 
HenpiaxeJibCKHXt  noaaHHbixij  h  BbixOflnieB'i.  {Pm chase  by  the  Peasants'  Land 
Bank  of  lands  belonging  to  subjects  of  enemy  countries  and  banished  persons),  in  th;j  review 
"  B'fecTHHK's  (|)iiHaHCOBi>,  npoMbiniJieHHOCTn  h  ToproBJiH  ".  {Messenger  of  Fi- 
nances, Industry  and  Commerce),  No.  27.  Petrograd,  1916. 

OTHER  SOURCES: 

XtBHacenie  seMeJiBiiaro  aanaca  KpecTBancKaro  6aHKa  {The  Transference  of  Lands  be- 
longing to  the  Bank  of  the  Agriculttirisis)  in  the  review  SeMJieA'^JitHecKaa  FaseTa 
(The  Journal  of  Agriculture),  No.  31,  1916. 

1,\  Banque  Imperiale  fonciere  des  paysans  {The  Peasants'  Imperial  Land  Bank).  Chambre 
de  Commerce  russe  de  Paris,  191 3. 


The  year  1915  virtually  ended  the  third  and  most  important  period  of 
the  activity  of  the  Peasants'  Land  Bank.  In  view  of  the  diminution  of  its 
activity,  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  was  much  and  increasingly  em- 
phasized, its  operations  in  igi6  could  not  in  any  way  influence  the  results 
of  this  third  period  ;  and  in  1917  landed  property  was,  as  is  known,  forbid- 
den by  the  government  to  change  lands  by  way  either  of  sales  or  of  gifts. 
The  bank's  operations  in  the  matter  of  selling  land  to  peasants  were  there- 
fore interrupted  if  not  suppressed.  Moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
clarations of  the  government,  this  bank  and  the  Bank  of  the  Nobility 
were  transformed  into  a  single  land  bank,  open  no  longer  to  citizens  of  cer- 
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tain  categories  but  to  all  af  them  indiscriminately  ;  and  thus  the  third  pe- 
riod may  be  considered  as  having  ended  in  1915  and  we  can  examine  it  as 
being  already  in  the  past.  Therefore  the  report  for  1915  as  compared 
with  those  for  1907-19x4  has  a  very  great  interest  for  the  student  of  the 
most  important  agrarian  reform  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  activity  of  the  Peasants'  Land  Bank  in  the  period  we  have  men- 
tioned was  determined  by  a  series  of  laws  and  circulars  which  radically 
changed  its  policy.  From  1882  to  1895  the  bank  confined  itself  to  accept- 
ing mortgages  on  the  lands  which  the  peasants  bought  by  private  contract 
from  the  landed  proprietors.  From  1896  to  1906  it  took  on  the  added  func- 
tion of  purchasing  lands  directly  to  sell  them  to  the  peasants.  The  third 
period  begins  with  the  decree  of  9  November  1905  by  which  the  bank  re- 
ceived the  right  to  issue  unlimited  bonds  for  the  purchase  —  which  took 
place  frequently'  —  of  lands  belonging  to  individuals.  The  laws  of  12 
and  27  August  concentrated  in  the  bank  the  great  mass  of  the  oudiel  or 
crown  lands  and  the  State  lands.  This  enormous  area  —  for  the  extent  of 
the  lands  intended  for  sale  to  the  peasants  had  thus  been  increased  —  was 
destined  in  particular  for  the  creation  of  peasant*'  individual  properties. 
The  ensuing  laws  contributed  to  the  realization  of  this  aim,  for  they  granted 
special  advantages  to  peasants  who  acquired  land  in  individual  proprie- 
torship —  as  for  example  under  the  law  of  1907  ;  encouraged  collective 
propert}^  to  disappear  by  giving  the  bank  the  right  to  accept  mortgages  of 
nadicl  lands  which  had  been  inalienable  (law  of  15  November  1906);  and  al- 
lowed the  usufructories  of  the  mir  to  demand  the  conversion  of  their  share."? 
into  private  property  (law  of  9  November  1906). 


§  I.  Purchase  of  lands. 

The  number  of  properties  sold  to  the  bank  in  191 5  was  eighty-six  and 
they  had  a  total  area  of  105,950  deciatines  (i).  The  bank  approved  the 
purchase  of  forty-six  properties,  extending  over  50,179  deciatines  ;  and 
twenty  of  these,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  17,835  deciatines,  were  actually 
bought,  the  bank  paying  for  them  2,074,062  roubles  (2)  or  an  average  of 
116  roubles  a  deciatine. 

The  following  table  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  general  development  of 
the  purchase  of  lands  during  the  third  period. 


(i)  1  dedatine  =  2.698  acres.  (2)  i  rouble  =  about  2s  1  Y^  ^-  ^^  par. 
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Tabi<EI.  —  Number  and  Total  Area  of  Properties  Bought  from  1906  to  1915. 


Total    Number 
of  properties 

bought 
bv  the  Bank 


1906 700 

1907 1,191 

1908 465 

1909 i8q 

1910 185 

1911 •  135 

1912 125 

19T3 174 

1914 76 

1915 10 


Total 


3,260 


Total  Area 

of 

lands 

bought 

deciatines 
1,144,464 

i.5i9»547 
572,082 
172,842 
172,189' 
196,227 

146,544 
301,194 

83.503 
17.835 

4,346,427 


If  the  last  figure  as  to  purchases  be  compared  with  those  of  the  years 
1 91 3  and  1 91 4  a  strong  and  progressive  retrogressioc  in  this  business  will 
be  noted,  which  confirms  our  statement  that  the  third  and  last  period  of 
activity  of  the  agriculturists'  bank  virtually  ended  in  1915. 

It  should  be  noted  that  74.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  was  bought 
by  the  bank  between  1906  and  1908.  The  grave  economic  and  social 
crisis  which  characterizes  this  period  was  a  strong  stimulus  to  purchase. 
The  majority  of  proprietors  were  convinced  that  expropriation  was  near  at 
hand,  and  therefore  they  were  anxious  to  sell.  The  peasants  for  the  same 
reason  refused  to  buy.  Moreover  some  of  the  proprietors  were  unable 
to  derive  any  profit  from  their  farms  which  the  revolted  peasants  had  de- 
vastated, and  therefore  wished  to  be  rid  of  them.  In  receiving  the  right  to 
issue  imlimited  bonds  the  bank  may  be  said  to  have  met  the  desires  of  pro- 
prietors by  buying  their  lands  and  thus  accumulating  the  power  to  dispose 
of  a  large  area.  This  was  followed  by  the  re-establishment  of  order  and 
fine  harvests.  The  diminution  of  business  resulted  from  the  previous  pur- 
chase of  properties  eco nominally  weak.  The  year  191 3,  in  which  the  agi- 
tation in  the  country  recommenced,  was  marked  by  a  renewed  increase  of 
purchases  which  was  stopped  only  by  the  war. 

The  following  table  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  motives  for  the  bank's 
purchase  of  land.s. 
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Table  II.  ~  Total  Value  of  Properties 

Bought  by  the  Bank 

Total    value 

of 

properties 

Motives 

Year                                              bought 

of 

— 

sale 

—                                                   roubles 

— 

1906 127,364,147 

political 

1907 

186,218,534 

political 

1908 

107,786,703 

political 

1909 

30,093,023 

partly  political 

I9IO 

18,722,362 

economic 

I9II 

11,857,676 

economic 

I912 

11,940,686 

economic 

I9I3 

31,362,119 

partly  political 

I914 

11,385,285 

economic 

I9I5 

2,074,062 

economic 

Total   . 

.      538,804,597 

Of  the  properties  bought  by  the  bank  in  1915  only  three  belonged  to 
individuals  (two  to  the  nobility)  ;  seven  belonged  to  bashkiri  and  the  others 
to  subjects  of  countries  at  war  with  Russia  and  those  banished  from  these 
countries. 

The  total  results  of  this  third  period  give  the  following  table  : 

Table  III.  —  Percentage  of  the  Properties  Sold  to  the  Bank  belonging 
to  each  of  the  Several  Categories. 


Nobility 


Commerce 


Middle  class 


Peasants 


% 
of 
Year    number 
sold 


/o 

of 
area 
sold 


0/ 
/o 

of 

number 

sold 


% 

of 
area 
sold 


% 

of 

number 

sold 


% 

of 
area 
sold 


% 

of 

number 

sold 


% 

of 
area 
sold 


% 

of 

number 

sold 


% 

of 
area 
sold 


1906 
1907 
1909 
I910 
I911 
I912 

I913 
I9I4 

I915 


75-4 
82.2 
84.2 
69.2 
44.4 
45-6 
39-6 
50.7 


77-4 
79-9 
90.5 
58.2 
23.0 
556 
43-8 
41.9 
4.0 


10. 1 
8.3 
6.3 
4.8 

7-4 

3-2 

12.5 

II. o 


14.2 

12.8 

5-0 

20.3 

5-5 

3-6 

12.4 

18.1 


1.8 

2.4 

4.2 

10.3 

3-7 
7-2 
8.6 

5-5 
0.0 


0.4 
i.o 

2.7 

5-7 
1. 1 
4.8 
30 
2.4 


3-8 

4.1 

2.7 
10.3 
40.8* 
39.2* 
34-5* 
27-3* 
60.0 


1-7 

3-5 

0.8 

13-6 

654* 
28.8* 
19.6* 
365* 


30 
2.6 

5-4 
3-7 
4.8 
4.8 
5-5 


6.2 
2.8 
1.0 

2.2 
50 
7.2 
2.2 
I.I 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


57.2    40.0   38.0   100 


(*)  Lands  of  the  bashkiri  or  natives  of  the  eastern  steppes,  occupied  by  primitive  stock- 
farming. 
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This  table  shows  that  in  the  first  years  the  nobles  formed  the  large  ma- 
jority of  proprietors  selling  their  lands.  Their  category  and  that  of  the 
traders  and  the  various  sellers,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  one  of  the  two 
former  classes,  included  almost  all  the  sellers.  Afterwards  the  percentage 
of  nobles  tended  to  be  lowered  and  to  yield  place  to  that  of  peasants.  The 
percentage  of  nobles  would  always  have  remained  very  high  if  the  purchase 
had  not  been  ipitiated  of  lands  of  the  bashkiri,  on  whose  steppes  many  lands 
intended  for  Russian  settlers  were  sold,  after  regular  shares  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  bashkiri.  If  the  lands  of  the  bashkiri  be  excluded  the 
percentage  of  peasants  selling  their  lands  is  very  low  and  that  of  the 
hereditary  nobilit]^  doing  so  is  very  high. 

If  we  compare  the  enormous  extent  of  4,346,427  deciatines,  worth 
538,804,597  roubles,  bought  by  the  bank  in  this  third  period  (1906-1915), 
with  the  bank's  purchases  from  1882  to  1906  which  were  of  961,487  decia- 
tines worth  68,183,124  roubles,  we  must  allow  that  in  this  branch  of  itj  ac- 
tivity it  realized  in  this  period  a  great  development. 


§  2.  Cession  of  "  ouddji.  "  lands. 

To  the  land  bought  by  the  bank  from  individuals  was  added  that  ceded 
to  it  by  the  administration  of  the  oudiel  (crown  lands)  by  the  decree  of  12 
August  1906.  A  total  area  of  i,  258,089  deciatines,  costing  70,788,438 
roubles,  was  thus  ceded.  In  1915,  428  deciatines  were  ceded  for  19,888 
roubles. 

5,604,436  deciatines,  costing  609,593,035  roubles,  thus  passed  to  the 
bank  in  the  third  period. 


§  3.  Properties  rem.a.ining  to  the  bank  after  auctions. 

In  1 91 5,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  wartime,  the  bank  had  recourse, 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  only,  to  public  auctions  of  the  properties  for 
which  due  sums  had  not  been  paid.  Delays  were  gra^nted  in  the  case  of 
all  properties  situated  in  the  invaded  districts  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
zone  of  military  operations,  that  is  in  eighteen  provinces.  In  other  districts 
the  bank,  before  decreeing  an  auction,  investigated  the  causes  of  delays  and 
held  no  auctions  where  these  were  serious,  as  in  the  case  of  defective  harvests 
or  lack  of  labour. 

Nevertheless  62,984  properties  were  put  up  for  auction.  Of  them  55,080 
having  an  area  of  668,512  deciatines,  were  in  private  ownership ;  5,925,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  1,175,444  deciatines,  belonged  to  co-operative  associations  ; 
and  1,149,  having  an  area  of  573,8.03  deciatines,  belonged  to  rural  communes. 
These  lands  represented  15.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortgaged  area  ;,  and  16.9 
per  cent,  of  those  in  private  ownership,  12.4  per  cent,  of  those  owned  by 
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rural  communes,  and  8.1  per  cent,  of  those  owned  by  peasants'  societies.  60,892 
properties  put  up  for  auction,  or  96.7  per  cent,  of  them,  were  withdrawr , 
either  because  the  debtors  paid  their  arrears  (in  37,449  cases),  or  because 
the  bank  made  some  concession  or  simply  granted  a  prorogation  (20,839 
cases)  or  for  other  and  various  reasons  (2,604  cases).  Of  the  remaining 
2,092  properties  91  were  sold  b}''  auction  and  the  other  1,990  remained  to 
the  bank.  The  following  table  gives  a  complete  idea  of  the  sales  by 
auction  in  this  third  period. 

Table  IV.  —  Number  of  Properties  sold  by  Public  Auction 
in  the  Third  Period. 

Number  % 

of  %  Total    area  of  total 

properties  of  total  of  lands  area 

Year                                            sold  lands  sold  of  lands 

bj-  auctiou  mortgaged  —  mortgaged 

—                                                    —  —  deciatiues  — 

I915 91       0.022       I.415       0.008 

1914 75     0.018     1.399     0.007 

I913 127       0.038       3,125       0.020 

1912 69  0.024  i>538  o.oio 

I9II 31  0.015  1. 144  0.009 

I9I0 26  0.019  740  0.007 

1909 25  0.029  4412  0.014 

1908 II  0.016  2,966  0.033 

1907 12       0.019       2,633       0.032 

The  following  table  is  significant.  It  shows  the  number  of  properties 
put  up  for  public  auction  and  the  number  of  such  which  were  left  to  the  bank 
from  1907  to  1 91 5. 

Table  V.   —  Sales  by  Public  Auction  from  1907  to  1915. 


Year 


I915 2,092 

I914 

T9I3 

I9I2 

I9II 

I9IO 

1909 

1908 

1907 


Number 

of 

% 

Number 

% 

properties 

of 

.    of 

of 

put  up 

mortc;aged 

properties 

mortgaged 

for  auction 

properties 

not  sold 

properties 

2,oq2 

0.51 

1,990 

0.49 

847 

0.23 

74.5 

0.20 

1.295 

0-37 

1,085 

0.33 

690 

0.24 

603 

0.21 

256 

0.12 

■    218 

O.IO 

223 

0.16 

196 

0.14 

206 

0.30 

241 

0.28 

333 

0.50 

321 

0.48 

463 

0.74 

450 

0.12 
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The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  properties  left  to  the  bank  after 
auctions  is  the  result  of  a  very  interesting  circumstance.  According  to  the 
report  of  1915,  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  "  in  the  first  months  of  the 
activity  which  tended  to  a  vast  development  of  individual  property,  the 
rural  population  regarded  this  tendency  rather  coolly.  It  was  therefore  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  desired  choice  of  purchasers  and  some  of  the  lands  passed 
to  peasants  whose  economic  situation  was  too  weak.  The  bank,  when  it 
perceived  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  these  peasants  to  carry  on 
well  the  farming  they  had  undertaken,  was  constrained,  after  having  granted 
many  facilities  to  the  purchasers,  to  put  these  lands  up  for  auction  ". 

In  other  words  the  first  aim  of  the  reform  of  1907  was  the  creation  at 
all  costs  of  individual  property  in  order  to  split  up  the  compact  mass  of  the 
mif  ;  and,  as  a  more  detailed  analysis  will  show,  the  formation  of  a  certain 
class  of  peasant  proprietors  was  only  a  secondary  aim. 

This  third  period  and  the  activity  which  preceded  it  left  to  the  bank 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  deciatines,  emanating  from  purchasers  not 
fulfilling  their  obligations  in  time,  in  spite  of  the  various  facilities  granted 
to  them;  and  this  is  on  the  whole  an  unfavourable  indication  of  the  bank's 
land  policy. 

Thus  the  following  table  shows  that  while  from  1887  to  1905  only 
273,006  deciatines,  worth  altogether  17,762,653  roubles,  were  left  to  the 
bank  ;  within  a  far  shorter  period  the  area  not  sold,  when  put  up  for  public 
auction,  was  566,562  deciatines,  having  a  total  value  of  65,635,445  roubles. 

TabIvE  VI.  —  Total  Area  and  Mortgage  Debt  of  Lands  left  with  the  Bank. 

Number 
Year  of 

properties 

1887-I9O5 272 

1906 217 

1907 381 

1908 241 

1909  .........  170 

I9IO 223 

I9II 218 

1912  ........  5gi 

1913 965 

1914 729 

1915 1748 


The  influence  of  the  bank's  vast  purchase  of  lands  caused  the  price  of 
lands  to  rise  to  an  unprecedented  level,  and  therefore  the  peasants  were 


Mortgages  burdening 

Total  Area 

tiie  properties 

deciatines 

roubles 

273,006 

17,762,653 

51,550 

4,008,460 

158,946 

11,730,829 

132,672 

10,400,000 

53-069 

5,131,834 

•^3,459 

1,934,473 

18.810 

1,483,173 

28,580 

2,679,574 

34,560 

3,029,388 

16,950 

1,694,158 

47,966 

5,781,003 
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obliged  to  pay  sums  which  were  son}etimes  a  real  obstacle  to  the  improve 
ment  of  agriculture. 

The  general  course  of  the  purchasing  prices  established  by  the  bank  was 
as  follows  : 


Table  VII.  —  Average  Price  Paid  by  the  Bank  for  each  Deciatine 

of  land  bought  from  Individ lUils, 


Year 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
I9IO 
I9II 
I9I2 

I913 
I9I4 

I915 


During  the  years  which  preceded  the  third  period  the  bank  bought  lands 
at  a  lower  price.  Iti  1904  the  average  price  of  a  decia.tine  was  69  roubles,  in 
1 91 5  it  was  94  roubles.  The  average  price  from  1893  to  1905  was  only 
71  roubles  while  from  1906  to  1915  it  reached  122.4  roubles. 

It  should  be  added  that  while  the  price  iiicreased  owing  to  the  large- 
ness of  purchases,  the  bank  coiild  sell  the  lands  of  which  it  disposed  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  which  the  peasants  paid  to  the  proprietors  when  they 
bought  directly  and  without  the  bank's  aid. 


Average   price 

Average 

excluding  lands  of  the 

price 

bashkiri 

108 

108 

105 

105 

96 

96 

113 

136 

113 

130 

-    92 

114 

85 

102 

86 

— 

127 

140 

171 

176 

§  4.  Sales  of  the  bank's  real  estate. 


As  a  result  of  its  large  purchases  of  lands  the  bank  concentrated  in  its 
own  ownership  5,919,222  deciatines,  of  which  the  larger  part  was  bought  in 
the  first  three  years  of  the  third  period,  Immediately  afterwards  sales 
increased  and  purchases  diminished.  The  lands  bought  at  a  high  price,  often 
when  the  peasants  had  depreciated  them,  represented  a  pure  loss  for  the  bank's 
administration,  and  profits  derived  from  those  of  them  which  the  bank 
held  temporarily  were  always  very  much  less  than  the  percentages  which 
had  to  be  paid  to  possessors  of  the  bonds  the  bank  had  issued.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period  examined,  on  12  June  1907,  the  circular  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  regulation  of  the  agrarian  question  asserted  that "  ever>' delay 
in  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  is  undesirable,  from  the  point  of  view  both 
of  finances  and  of  the  regularization  of  the  agrarian  que.tion  ". 
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This  brings  us  to  the  examination  of  the  bank's  activity  as  applied  to 
the  liquidation  of  its  lands. 

Operations  of  this  kind  in  1915  were  of  the  smallest  importance.  The 
war  and  the  change  in  economic  life  consequent  on  the  war  could  not  in- 
fluence their  course.  In  1914  a  diminution  of  sales  had  been  noticed.  In 
1915  it  was  even  more  marked,  sales  of  this  kind  ceasing  altogether  in 
districts  which  were  or  are  within  the  theatre  of  military  operations. 

In  the  first  place  the  undertakings  preliminary  to  this  liquidation  di- 
minished. 106,823  deciatimes  were  di\nded  into  lots  in  1915  as  against 
206,629  in  1914  and  210,475  in  1913. 

The  great  work  of  preparing  the  land  for  sale,  the  redistribution  of  the 
lots  of  one  tenant  or  unification  of  the  parcels  forming  houtors,  the  provision 
of  a  sufficient  water-supply  and  the  arrangement  or  construction  of  roads, 
are  all  included  in  the  following  table  ; 

/ 

Table  \''III.  —  Operations  Preparatory  to  the  Sale  of  Lands. 

Area  to  which  Area  engrossed 

approved    plans  by  works 

for  liquidation  of 

Yf.ar                                                          are  applied  preparation 

—  deciatines  decia  tines 

1907 795,168  740,831 

1908 1,539,820  1.184,375 

1909 1,083,730  1,281,071 

I9IO  ..........  563,422  564,880 

I9II 361,495  352,543 

.1912 264,182  260,265 

I9I3 274,458  210,475 

I9I4 221,930  206,649 

I9I5 116,092  106,823 


Total  .    .    .     5,220,297  4,748,339 


As  appears  from  this  table  73.7  per  cert,  of  the  total  area  belonging 
to  the  bank  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  area  for  which  plans  for  rearrangement 
were  approved  up  to  i  January  1916,  have  been  completely  arranged  for 
sale. 

This  area  should  be  reduced  by  255,702  deciatines,  for  which  the  rele- 
vant plans  have  been  changed.  Therefore  during  nine  ^^ears  plans  have 
been  approved  for  the  arrangement  of  4,964,595  deciatines  or  77  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  area  belonging  to  the  bank. 

Side  by  side  with  these  works  others  were  undertaken,  works  of 
improvement  and  irrigation. 
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In  1915,  357  wells  were  sunk  and  59  previously  in  existence  were  re- 
made ;  90  basins  were  constructed ;  and  4,500  deciationes  of  land,  in  which 
75  kilometres  of  canal  were  dug,  were  improved.  Other  works,  such  as  the 
strengthening  of  banks  and  making  of  bridges,  were  also  executed.  The 
total  cost  of  these  works  was  1,401,307  roubles  as  against  2,250,490  roubles 
in  1914,  giving  a  reduction  of  37.7  per  cent. 

The  followirg  table  shows  that  7,747  wells  and  2,868  basins  were  dug 
and  213,500  deciatines  of  land  were  improved  between  1909  and  1915. 


Table  IX. 


Works  of  Arrangement  and  I mprovement  exectUed 
in  the  Period  1909-1915. 


1909, 

1910, 

19TI 

1912 

191^, 

I9I5' 


Wells 

Basins 
and 
dikes 

I^nds 
improved 

deciatines 

1,625 

450 

25,000 

^.034 

1,788 

1,082 

861 

529 
763 
902 

134 

55,000 
59,000 
54,000 
16,000 

357 

90 

4.500 

Total 


7.747 


2,868 


213,500 


The  area  intended  for  liquidation  in  1915  was  887,625  deciatines  of  which 
528,729  deciatines  had  been  arranged  in  previous  years  ;  31,457  deciatines 
were  intended  to  be  sold  without  being  arranged  ;  and  106,823  deciatines 
were  arranged  in  1915.  In  the  case  of  48  per  cent,  or  about  403,910  deciatines 
the  procedure  for  liquidation  was  begun  to  be  applied,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  year  it  had  been  concluded  for  only  137,216  deciatines  as  against 
315,785  in  T914  and  441,370  in  1913. 

As  the  bank's  activity  was  applied  principall}'-  to  the  formation  of  indi- 
vidual properties,  a  large  part  of  these  lands  actually'  passed  to  private 
ownership. 

In  the  period  in  question  903,581  deciatines  of  houtor  and  2,128,960 
deciatines  of  otroub  land  were  sold,  of  which  only  351,582  deciatines  passed 
to  collective  ownership.  The  lands  sold  from  1908  to  1915  were  distributed 
as  follows  among  the  various  categories  of  "purchasers  : 

Table  X.  —  Lands  sold  by  the  Bank  from  1908  to  1915  (deciatines). 

1908  1909         1910        1911  1912  1913         ipi4        1915        Total 

Private  persons  .  .  .  432,075  848,078  819,508  548,062  341,367  286,886  197,901  52,788  3.576,665 

Rural  Societies  .    .  .  94,217  70,814  46,851  28,281  80,446  15,771  10,423  4,779  351.582 

Private  persons  .  .  .  82.1%  92.3%  94.9%  95.1%  93-8%  94-8%  95-o%  9i-7%  100.0% 

Rural  Societies  .    .  .  17.1%  7.7%  51%  4-9%  6.2%  5.2%  5-°%  8.3%  1000% 

The  lands  sold  by  the  bank  as  individual  properties  were  distributed 
among  the  categories  of  property  in  the  following  proportions  : 
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Tablk  XI.  —  Absolute  and  Relative  Distribution  among  the  Categories 
of  Property  of  the  lands  sold  from  1907  to  1915. 


Categories 


Definite 
Sales 


decia- 
tines 


Choutor 


903,581       23.2 
54-7 


Otrub 2,128,960 

Societies  and  rural 

communes   .    .    .  670,058 

Institutions.   .    .    .  175,956 

Enterprises  of  pub- 
lic utility  ....  12,660 


17.2 
4-5 


Sales 
not    yet 
definite 


decia- 
tines 


4,307 
2,376 


726 
560 


54-1 
29.8 


9.1 
7.0 


Sales  with 
mortgage 
guarantee 

Area 

decia-       % 
tines        — 

27,738       21.6 
85,549      67.4 


8.176 
5,365 


Total 


6.4 
4-2 


477        0.4 


3,891,215     100.-        7,969     100.-       128,305     100.- 


Leases 

to   be 

transformed 

into  sales 

Area 

decia-       % 
tines       — 


decia-         % 
tines         — 


45.316      57.1        980,942      23.8 
40,190      45.3     2,258,075      54-9 


3.173 


002,133 
181,881 


16.6 
4.4 


—     13,137    0.3 


8,679  100.-  4,116,168  100.- 


The  lands  sold  in  1915  were  distributed  as  follows  :  there  were  6,434 
sales,  of  which  6,419  to  individuals  and  75  to  rural  societies  affected,  respec- 
tively, areas  of  116,076  and  9,682  deciatines,  as  against  272,855  and  17,760 
deciatines  in  1914. 

In  nine  years  of  liquidation  the  total  number  of  loans  granted  and  the 
area  of  the  lands  sold  were  as  follows  : 


Tabi^e  XII.  —  General  Results  of  the  Liquidation  of  the  Lands 
of  the  Bank,  from  1907  to  1915. 


Year 

Total 

Number 

of  I^oans 

granted 

by  the  Bank 

Total 

Area 

of  I<ands 

sold 

deciatines 

Number 

of 
Individual 
Purchases 

Area 

of  Xrands 

sold 

as 

Individual 

Property 

deciatines 

Percent. 

cf  Total 

Number 

of  lyoans 

granted 

to 

Individual 

Proprietors 

Percent. 

of 
Total  Area 

sold  to 
Individual 
Proprietors 

1907 

1,069 

180,148 

447 

4,599 

41.8 

2.5 

1908 

13,559 

324,956 

12,451 

126,073 

91.8 

38.8 

1909 

39,438 

551,307 

38,528 

432,487 

97.7 

78.5 

1910 

50,227 

76.1,771 

49,533 

711,207 

98.6 

93-0 

1911 

40,549 

679,658 

40,177 

633,754 

99.1 

93.3 

1912 

23.366 

371,687 

23,092 

347,413 

98.8 

93-5 

1913 

22,082 

410,118 

21,808 

387,905 

98.7 

94.6 

1914 

15,169 

290,615 

14,993 

272,855 

98.8 

93.9 

1915 

6,494 

125,758 

6,419 

116,076 

98. S 

92.3 

Total 

211,963 

3,699,018 

207,548 

3,029,369 

98.0 

82.0 
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This  table  shows  a  progressive  diminution  in  sales  by  the  bank,  the 
lands  it  held  diminishing  in  extent  since  it  made  no  new  purchases.  This 
was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  diminished  sales:  the  change  in  the  govern- 
ment's agrarian  polic}'  should  be  added  to  it.  For  various  and  nmltiple 
reasons  the  gieat  reform  did  not  succeed  in  radically  changing  rural  life. 
The  mass  of  the  rural  population  was  necessarily  outside  the  bank's  sphere 
of  action,  and  continued  to  have  all  that  desiie  to  possess  land  which  cha- 
racterized all  Russian  historj'  in  last  century.  A  part  of  the  population 
remained  landless  precisely  as  a  consequence  of  the  bank's  activity.  The 
government  began  to  contemplate  the  reform  which  aimed  at  satisfying 
the  land  hunger,  at  least  partially,  and  therefore  distributed  lands  amongst 
the  neediest  peasants  in  a  verj'  difterent  measure  from  that  which  the  forma- 
tion of  a  class  of  well-to-do  peasants  would  have  entailed.  The  fact  that 
land  was  sold  almost  exclusively  as  private  property  had  quite  another 
effect.  The  radical  transformation  of  rural  economy,  the  passage  of  the 
collective  property  of  the  mir  to  individual  property,  necessarily  entailed 
enormous  costs  ;  for  really  profitable  results  could  be  drawn  from  the  Jiou- 
tor  and  the  otrouh  only  by  a  radical  transformation  of  agriculture  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  countryside.  This  result  could  be  attained  only  on  a 
small  part  of  the  houiors  which  the  bank  formed  for  the  peasants.  In  the 
mass  of  the  rural  population  a  reaction  set  in,  a  movement  against  the 
bank's  activity.  Hostility  to  the  houiors  and  the  otroiibs  arose.  There  was 
a  reversion  to  the  situation  of  the  period  in  which,  according  to  the  bank's 
reports,  "  the  activity,  tending  to  a  vast  development  of  individual  pro- 
perty "    was    regarded    "  rather   coolly ". 

The  follow hig  details  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  lands  sold  to  the  pea- 
sants do  not  lack  interest.  The  table  shows  that  a  great  part  of  the  lands 
were  sold  in  somewhat  large  lots,  of  an  area  far  above  the  average. 


T.\BLE  XIII.  —  Percentage  of  Lands  sold  as  Individual  Properties 
according  to  area. 

from    50 
Year  up  to  10       from  10  to  20    from  20  to  50  to  100  Total 

deciatines  deciatiiies         deciatines         deciatiues 

1910  ....  32.9       51.7        I5.I        0.3        TOO 

1911  ....  28.1     49.9     21.4     0.6     100 

1912  .  . 

1913  .  . 

1914  .  . 

1915  •.  . 


It  is  most  interesting  to  notice  that   the  peicentage   of  lands  sold  as 
hotdor  increases  progressively  as  compared  with  those  sold  as  otrouh  lands. 
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Tahle  XIV.  ~  Percentage  of  Sold  Lands  which  were  sold  as  Olrouh 
and  Houtor  Lands,  respectively. 

I«ands  Sold 
Year  houtor  otroub 

I9IO 23.6  57.6 

1911 25.8  68.2 

1912     31.2  66.0 

1913 340  68.8 

1914 37.0  74.2 

1915 42.4  764 

This  table  is  ore  of  the  best  ilkistrations  ot  the  bank's  agrarian  policy 
In  itself  a  houtor  represents,  as  compared  with  an  otroub,  no  agronomic 
progress.  It  unites  in  a  single  tenure  various  lots,  only  the  peasant's 
house  remaining  in  the  village.  The  houtor  is  on  the  other  hand  a  single  farm 
including  even  the  site  of  the  peasants'  house  within  its  lands  ;  but,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  circulars  and  the  practice  of  commissions  charged  to  resettle 
the  land,  the  houtor  is  often  divided  into  various  lots,  sometimes  widety 
separated  from  one  another,  and  tliis  makes  it  inferior  to  the  otroub.  It  is 
however  exactly  this  tendency  to  isolate  the  peasant  at  all  costs,  severing 
his  ties  with  the  village,  which  characterizes  the  bank's  policy.  Thus  the 
circular  of  19  February  1908  says  that  the  houtor  should  have  the  lirst  place 
in  the  land  system,  and  places  the  otroub  below  the  houtor  divided  into 
several  lots. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  progress  of  agriculttire  the  houtor,  divided 
into  several  lots,  is  certainly  less  good  than  the  otroub ;  but  the  houtor^  equally 
certainly,  serves  better  than  the  otroub  to  split  up  the  masses  of  the  peasant 
population. 

In  other  words  the  polic}^  of  dividing  and  scattering  the  peasants 
was  followed  energetically  and  insistently,  and  it  is  in  the  predominance 
given  to  a  purely  and  simply  political  principle  that  the  causes  of  the 
discontent  amoug  the  masses  of  the  population  must  besought.  At  bottom 
it  was  not  brought  about  by  the  houtors,  but  by  the  lack  or  insufficiency 
of  the  enterprise  which  would  have  rendered  houtors  really  profitable  to 
the  peasants. 

In  order  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  the  movement  of  the  bank's  lands  we 
must  notice  that  of  2,286,318  deciatines  which  it  held  on  i  January  1916, 
802,261  deciatines  cannot  now  be  sold  and  332,059  deciatines  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  sold  to  the  peasants. 

The  802,201  deciatines  belong  to  various  categories  :  299,058  are  let 
on  a  lease  of  several  j^ears,  and  the  remainder  can  either  be  sold  with  them 
or  onl}'^  after  a  series  of  works  of  irrigation  and  improvement  have  been 
executed.  As  regards  the  332,059  deciatines  not  intended  for  sale  to- the 
peasants,,  they  consist  of  274,710  deciatines  of  woods  to  be  preserved  in  the 
national  interest ;  19,769  deciatines  destined  for  institutions  ;  3,844  for 
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churches,  cemeteries,  etc  ;  29,829  for  the  needs  of  pisciculture  ;  and  3,908 
deciatines  which  are  not  adapted  to  agriculture. 

Thus  there  still  remain  unsold  1,151,898  deciatiues  or  17.9  per  cert  of 
the  area  belonging  to  the  bank  during  the  last  nine  years. 

These  lands  are  classified  as  follows  :  42.4  per  cent,  are  to  be  sold  as 
houtors;  44.7  per  cent,  a-'  oiroubs,  8  per  ceut.  as  the  collective  property  of 
the  holders  of  the  hoiiturs  and  oiroubs,  and  4.8  per  cent,  to  the  agricultural 
societies  and  communes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  lands  sold  to  an  agrarian  Societ}^  or  commu- 
nit}^  are  largely  lands  which,  because  of  their  too  small  area  or  for  other 
reason,  are  not  adapted  to  the  formation  of  individual  farms.  These 
sales  were  also  made  in  order  to  allow  the  peasants  to  redistribute  their 
nudiel  lands  and  thus  prepare  for  the  supersession  of  the  mir  by  private 
property. 

The  third  period  is  seen  to  be  couipletely  detached  from  those  which 
preceded  it,  in  which  the  bank  met  the  "  desire  of  the  peasants  to  jjreseive 
collective  property  at  all  costs"  and  sold  land  principally  to  agrarian  com- 
nmnities  and  societies,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  nevv  period,  on  i  Jan- 
uary' 1908,  of  the  whole  area  of  mortgaged  lands,  comprising  7,062,020 
deciatines,  72.6  per  cent,  belonged  to  agricultural  societies  and  25.3  per 
cent,  to  rural  crmununes,  while  onl\  2  per  cent,  formed  individual  pro- 
])erties.  In  the  third  period  however  98.8  per  cert,  of  the  lands  sold  by  the 
bank  passed  to  individualj. 

The  examinatiou  of  this  part  of  the  bank's  activity  allows  certair.  fur- 
ther conclusions.  The  Peasants'  Bank  was  the  government's  instrument 
for  the  regulation  and  regularization  of  the  passage  of  the  lands  of  the  nobi- 
lity to  the  ownership  of  the  peasants.  It  was  thus  that  the  crisis  was  ren- 
dered less  acute.  Above  all  the  bank  took  charge  of  the  interest  of  large 
property,  not  only  giving  this  direct  aid,  but  also  rendering  indirect  ser- 
vice in  seeking  to  reduce  the  compact  strength  of  the  mir,  and  in  creating, 
while  destroying  the  mir,  a  class  of  peasants  who  becai'se  they  were  well-to- 
do  would  be  less  susceptible  to  the  revolutionary  spirit. 

(To  be   continncd). 


MISCEIvIvANEOUS    INFORMATION    RElvATING    TO    CREDIT 
IN  VARIOUvS  COUNTRIEvS. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBIvIC 

ARGENTINE  I^AND  CREDIT  IN  1915-1916.  —  La  Revue  ticonomique  el  Financure.  Paris, 
7  July  1916. 

In  spite  of  its  abundant  products,  many  of  which  find  large  markets 
and  are  paid  for  in  gold  in  Europe,  the  Argentine  Republic  is  going  through 
a  difiicult  period.  The  lack  of  ships  and  the  unreasonable  increase  of 
freights  are  indeed  very  serious  obstacles  to  exportation,  and  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  republic  has  had  to  be  left  unmoved  and  unsold  for  want  of 
means  of  transport.  It  does  not  seem  as  though  the  current  year  would 
improve  the  situation  :  the  harvest  of  191 6- 191 7  was  below  the  average 
owing  to  drought  and  invasions  of  grasshoppers ;  and  the  Argentine 
government  was  obliged  in  1917  to  forbid  cereals  to  be  exported  in  order 
to  keep  the  harvest  for  the  needs  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  Argentine  Land  Credit  attained 
in  1916  to  less  satisfactory  results  than  it  would  have  done  in  normal  cir- 
cumstances. The  crisis  is  howe  ver  only  transient,  is  common  to  all  mortgage 
establishments  in  the  country,  and  will  end  as  the  effects  of  the  war 
gradually  disappear. 

The  two  last  profit  and  loss  accounts  are  compared  in  the  following 
table : 


1915  1916 

frs.  frs. 


Assets. 


Interest  on  loans 17,236,613  15,941,564 

Delayed    interest,    indemnities,    reimbur- 
sements             154777  185,593 

Interest  and   various  income .......              62,838  573>946 

Profits  of  property .              —  30.783 

17,454,228  16,731,886 
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1915  1916 

frs.  frs. 
lylABIUTlES. 

Annuities  of  bonds 8,531,738  8,490,468 

Fiscal   dues •.    .    .    .            219,801  217,582 

Interest   and   commissions 4,069  4,076 

Commissions    and    expenses 6,386  33,820 

General  expenses 515,303  611,969 


9,277,197  9.357.915 

Assets 17.454,228  16,731,886 


Net   profit  .    .    .    .' 8,177,031  7.373>07i 

Deduct : 

Remunerations  as  by  by-laws —  200,000 

Special   provision 4,188,130  2,683,474 


Remainder  available 3,988,901  4,409,497 

Previous  balance 1,072,885  71,116 


Total  available 5,061,786  4,561,613' 


To  be  employed  on  : 

Reserve  as  by  by-laws 199,445  224,525 

Shares , 2,500,000  2,801,518 

Quotas 383.333  358,973 

Council     . 228,946  176,597 

Meeting  at  Buenos  Ayres 228,946  — 


3,490,670  3,561,613 

Extraordinary  reserve 1,500,000  1,000,000 

Balance 71,116  — 


5,061,786  .  4,561,613 


Thus  the  dividend  was  fixed  at  28  francs  a  share  instead  of  25  francs  as 
in  1915  and  the  dividend  on  quotas  at  7.16  francs  instead  of  6.66  francs.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  as  in  the  previous  year,  a  sum  equal  to  annuities  in  arrears 
before  the  current  year  was  deducted  from  profits  and  carried  over  to  the 
special  reserve. 
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The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  balance-sheets  : 

31  December  1915  31  December  1916 

frs.  frs. 
x\SSETS. 

Shareholders 25,000,000  25,000,000 

Preinirims  to  be  redeemed  on  bonds   .    .    .       29,478,638  29,223,239 

Mortgage    loans 214,873,903  195,573,088 

Mortgage  debtors  for  interest  falling  due         8,342,979  11,031,966 

Properties 995>038       .  2,969,303 

Paper 3,507,000  3,507,000 

Bonds    of    the    Defence 3,500,000  18,500,000 

Various   debtors 4,060,671  8,282,048 

I^iscal  dues  to  be  recovered iio,Ooo  80,667 

Order  accounts 6,238,748  6,370.032 

Instalments  of  dividends —  1,000,000 


296,106,977  301,537.343 


LIABIIITIES. 

Capital 50,000,000  50,000,000 

Bonds 191,943,000  190,280,000 

Reserve  as  by  by-laws 1,775,628  i.975>073 

Extraordinan/    reserve 20,150,000  21,650,000 

Reserve  for  reconstitution  of  premium  to 

be  redeemed 2,817,217  3,374.569 

Special  provision —  7,699,583 

Various   creditors 9,562,258  8,523,666 

Order  accounts 6,238,748  6,370,032 

Interest  on  loans  received  in  advance   .    .  71,221  85,834 

Mortgage  interest  carried  over 4,298,999  3,826,183 

Profits  and  losses 9,249,916  7,445,088 


296,106,977  301,537.343 


The  inconveniences  from  which  the  Argentine  suffers  have  naturally 
reacted  unfavourably  on  the  business  of  the  Argentine  I^and  Credit.  On 
the  other  hand  its  business  has  been  affected  by  general  circumstances  in  an 
imexpected  way,  for  although  exportation  has  been  limited  the  prices  ob- 
tained for  exported  products  have  maintained  the  balance  of  trade  in 
favour  of  the  Argentine.  Therefore  and  because  of  government  measures 
for  preventing  gold  from  leaving  the  country,  the  conditions  of  the  money 
market  at  Buenos  Ayres   were  suddenly  reversed,   and  certain  mortgage 
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debtors  took  considerable  advantage  of  the  state  of  the  European  exchange, 
wliich  had  become  very  favourable  to  Argentine  money,  to  repay  the  sums 
they  had  borrowed.  :,  We  should  notice  that  if  the  exchange  favoured  these 
debtors  the  Argentine  Land  Credit  suffered  none  the  less  neither  loss  nor 
prejudice,  for  its  loans  are  made  in  francs,  that  is  in  the  same  money  as  its 
capital  in  shares  and  the  capital  it  has  borrowed  to  develop  its  business, 
and  in  the  money  with  which  it  must  cover  the  costs  of  such  borrowing. 

This  position,  which  facilitated  the  redemption  of  loans,  made  the  re- 
employment of  capital  in  loans  in  francs  difficult.  The  company  ran  the 
risk  of  seeing  its  available  funds  left  unproductive  and  the  council  decided 
therefore  to  make  loans  in  Argentine  gold  money.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
a  certain  number  of  loans  of  this  kind  had  been  made,  but  the  difficulties 
prevalent  in  the  country  restrain  mortgage  as  they  do  other  business,  and 
the  applications  for  loans  were  not  numerous.         ;  •    ' 

On  31  December  1915  the  amount  of  loans  was  223,145,077  francs. 
Repayments  effected  in  1916  amounted  to  31,830,810  francs,  reducing  the 
amount  to  191,314,267  francs.  New  mortgage  investments  otherwise 
amounted  to  11,857,696  francs  of  which  7,598,875  francs  were  reassigned. 
Finally  the  effective  amount  of  the  mortgage  investments  of  the  Argentine 
Land  Credit  was  195,573,088  francs. 

Current  loans  include  urban  loans  amounting  to  65,728,655  francs  and 
niral  loans  amounting  to  129,844,434  francs. 

Among  assets  the  Bonds  of  the  Defence  were  increased  by  fifteen 
millions,  accruing  from  the  temporary  re-employment  of  repayments  of 
loans.  Similarly  the  item  "  various  debtors  "  shows  an  increase  of  4,221,377 
francs  comprising  bank  accounts  exclusively. 

Among  liabilities  appears  a  special  provision  of  7,699,783  francs, 
amounting  last  year  to  3,511,453  francs  and  then  comprised  in  the  item 
"  various  creditors  ".  This  provision  was  increased  by  4,188,130  francs 
in  conformity  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  general  meeting.  This 
amount  represents  the  sum  of  the  interest  acquired  but  not  received  in  the 
years  1914  and  1915. 

The  "  various  creditors  "  item  stands  at  8,523,666  francs,  having  di- 
minished by  only  1,038,571  francs  in  spite  of  the  subtraction  of  3,511,453 
francs  for  the  special  provision.  The  increase  of  accounts  comprised  by 
this  item  is  due  to  a  large  proportion  of  new  assignments  to  the  various 
provisions  which  it  includes. 

AUSTRALIA 

THJC  SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  LAND  MORTGAGK  AND  AGENCY  COMPANY  IN   i')ii'. 
—  The  Statist,  Vol.  l,XXli.IX.  No.  2,046.  LodcIou,  12  May  1917. 

'» 

The  thirty-eighth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  company  was  held 
in  London  on  9  May  1917.  The  balance-sheet  for  1916  showed  that  the 
debenture  stock  had  been  reduced  by  £39,290  and  therefore  stood  at 
£74,510.     Loans  on  mortgages  amounted   to  £11,282;  and  the  value  of 
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properties  in  hand  was  £154,964,  showing  a  decrease  of  £24,048  of  which 
rather  more  than  half  was  due  to  losses  of  live  stock  consequent  on 
drought  and  floods.  Investments  amounted  to  £93,569 ;  and  cash  in  hand 
and  at  the  bankers  to  £3,942. 

Among  items  on  the  assets  side  of  the  account  was  £  7,077  as  the  value 
of  unsold  wool.  The  company's  clip  of  wool  in  1916  comprised  987  bales. 
The  total  stock  on  stations  on  31  December  1916  was  54,503  sheep  and  18,194. 
cattle,  as  against  66,242  sheep  and  22,741  cattle  on  31  December  1915. 

On  I  April  1917  £24,410  more  of  debenture  stock  was  paid  off,  and  de- 
benture stock  was  thus  left  at  £50,100. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  showed  a  credit  balance  of  £8,549. 

British  and  colonial  income  taxes,  and  land  and  absentee  taxes  paid 
by  the  company  in  191 6  amounted  to  £5,916. 


ITAIyY. 

I.  THE  "  CREDITO  AGRARIO  PER  Ily  L,AZIO  "  IN  1916.  —  Report  on  the  year  1916.  Rome, 
1917. 

This  institution  for  affording  agricultural  credit  was  founded  at  Rome 
by  the  law  of  21  December  1902,  No.  542.  It  had  an  initial  capital  of  a 
million  liras,  of  which  500,000  liras  were  obtained  from  the  Banca  d' Italia, 
200,000  liras  from  the  Savings  Bank  of  Rome,  and  300,000  liras  from  the 
Savings  Bank  of  the  Lombard  Provinces.  In  order  that  it  might  increase 
its  resources  the  "  Credito  Agrario  per  il  Lazio  "  was  also  enabled  to  receive 
savings  deposits  and  issue  bonds  on  fixed  terms. 

It  is  active  only  in  the  Roman  province.  Its  business  consists  of : 
a)  operations  by  the  medium  of  other  bodies  (agricultural  consortia,  rural 
funds,  agricultviral  universities,  societies  for  distilleries  and  cellars,  etc.) ; 
h)  operations  with  agriculturists  directly. 

Operations  with  these  variaus  bodies  or  institutions  comprise :  i)  the 
rediscounting  of  bills  drawn  on  them  by  agriculturists,  the  institutions 
concerned  being  legally  constituted,  situated  in  the  Roman  province,  and 
preferably  co-operative  in  form  ;  2)  the  acceptance  for  discount  of  the  bills 
of  intermediary  institutions,  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their 
business  and  buying  on  commission  articles  useful  to  agriculture,  or  for 
that  of  making  advances  in  the  case  of  collective  sales  of  agricultural 
products,  etc. 

Operations  with  agriculturists  directly  comprise  :  i)  the  acceptance  for 
discount  of  bills  drawn  by  agriculturists  living  in  places  in  which  there  are 
no  intermediary  institutions  or  none  able  to  undertake  business  of  this 
kind  ;  2)  the  acceptance  for  discount  of  securities  created  by  agriculturists, 
guaranteed  by  a  privilege  over  seeds  or  pledged  agricultural  products. 

Every  loan,  and  every  house  or  agricultural  holding,  is  limited  to  the 
maximum  sum  of  5,000  liras.  Where  an  operation  is  secured  by  a  privi- 
lege this  maximum  is  io,ooo  liras, 
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The  amount  of  operations  secured  by  pledged  agricultural  products  is 
fixed  on  the  following  scale  :  on  cereals  and  wools  75  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  pledge  ;  on  oil  60  per  cent.  ;  on  straw,  hay,  wine,  vinegar,  spirits,  etc. 
40  per  cent. 

The  term  of  operations  is  limited  to  a  year,  but  loans  to  enable  the  pur- 
chase of  live  stock  and  machinery  may  be  for  three  years. 

When  the  chief  results  of  the  institute's  activity  in  1916  are  shown  it 
appears  that  its  operations  in  that  year  aggregated  8,614,570.25  liras.  Most 
of  them,  amounting  to  7,660,134.75  liras,  were  with  intermediary  insti- 
tutions.    These  were  distributed  as  follows  : 

Agricultural  consortia  and  comitiae  , 3,583,817.84     liras 

Various  societies  affording  agricultural  credit     .    .    .  1,900,396.90       " 

Popular  co-operative  banks 671,037.30       " 

Societies  for  distilleries  and  cellars 334,500,00       " 

Savings  banks 311,520.75 

Rural  funds 300,748.40 

Societies  for  trading  in,  selling  'and  exporting  agri- 
cultural products 107,000.00 

Agricultural  loan  funds 51,113.56       " 


Total   .    .    .     7,660,134.75     liras 


The  destination  of  these  loans  was  as  follows  : 

Cereal  crops 2,397,139.40     liras 

Vine  growing      1,621,666.02 

Sulphate  of  copper,  sulphur,  various  fertilizers.    .    .  1,234,809.73 

Various  crops      1,185,841.38 

Stock  farming 538,112.95 

Olive  growing 395,374.20 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements 287,191.07 


Total   .    .    .     7,660,134.75     liras 


The  detailed  description  of  these  loans  was  as  follows  : 


1506  bills 

of          I  to       50  liras 

5<i04       " 

51    "      100     " 

4659       " 

loi    "      500     " 

1669 

501    "    1000     " 

1060 

looi    "   5000     " 

61       " 

more  than  5000     " 

530,125.48  .  liras 

517,227.32 
1,228,663.00 
1,367,468.99 
2,009,709.27 
2,006.940.69 


15,459  bills  for   .    .    .     7,660,134.75     liras 
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The  operations  with  agriculturists  directly  amounted  to  954,435.50 
liras,  distributed  according  to  their  nature  as  follows :  simple,  direct  discount 
356,224  liras  ;  rediscount  of  bills  180,461.50  liras  ;  advances  on  pledged 
agricultural  products  135,500  liras  ;  advances  on  a  privilege  over  seeds 
282,250  liras.     The  destination  of  these  loans  was  as  follows  : 

Growing   vines        141,634.45     liras 

"        cereals 550,647.14 

"        olives       48,527.07 

Various  crops 93,628.40 

Sulphate  of  copper,  sulphur,  various  fertilizers     .    .  20,154.90 

Stock  farming 9,843.54 


954.435-50     liras 


On  the  operations  with  interme'diary  institutions  the  rate  of  interest 
oscillated  from  5  ^  to  6  14  P^^  cent.,  on  those  with  agriculturists  directly 
from  6  Vo  to  7  ^  per  cent. 


2.  1,0 ANS  TO  AGRICUIyTURISTS  FOR  GROWING    CORN    AND    OTHER    CERKAIyS. 

—  Gazzctla  Ufficialc  del  Regno  d'ltalia,  No.  154,  Rome,  30  Jimc  1917. 

A  decree  of  the  lyieutenant  General  of  the  Kingdom,  dated  28  June  1917, 
No.  1035,  contained  the  following  provisions  : 

In  order  to  facilitate  loans  intended  to  encourage  the  growing  of  com, 
other  cereals  and  edible  tubercles,  institutions  of  agricultural  credit,  autho- 
rized by  special  laws,  may  receive  advances  up  to  20,000,000  liras,  at 
3  per  cent. 

They  will  give  the  sums  received  as  advances  to  agriculturists  directly 
whenever,  for  one  reason  or  another,  recourse  to  an  intermediary  establish- 
ment is  impossible. 

When  the  sums  to  be  granted  are  asked  for  in  order  to  provide  seeds  the 
institution  of  agricultural  credit  will  give  the  landowner,  in  exchange  for 
a  bill  signed  by  him,  a  bond  authorizing  him  to  withdraw  merchandize  in 
the  quantity  desired,  at  the  cost  price  of  the  provincial  consortium's 
granary. 

The  State  will  supply  seeds  for  distribution  to  the  granaries  of  the 
provincial  consortia. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  loans  to  be  made  with  the  sums  received  as 
advances  must  be  so  determined  that  it  does  not  surpass  4  per  cent,  if  loans 
are  made  to  agriculturists  directly  by  the  institutions  of  agricultural  credit, 
or  5  per  cent,  if  they  are  made  by  means  of  intermediary  institutions. 
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3.  THE  "FEDKRAZIONK  PER  IIv  CREDITO  AGRARIO    NEI,1,'UMBRIA  "    IN    i'ji5. 
Report  of  the  federal  council  for  191 5.  Perugia,  191 6. 

The  law  of  2  January  1910,  No.  7,  on  agricultural  credit  in  Marche  and 
Umbria  (i)  instituted  in  each  of  these  districts  a  federation  of  those  of  their 
agricultural  funds,  rediscounting  institutions,  savings  banks  and  co-opera- 
tive banks  which  had  associated  themselves  spontaneously.  This  federation 
has  to  administer  the  fund  destined  by  this  law  to  afford  agricultural  credit, 
namely  700,000  liras  in  Marche  and  400,000  liras  in  Umbria.  It  has  in 
particular  the  duty  of  endowing  agricultural  funds  and  employing  tempora- 
ril3'  capital  of  which  the  destination  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  The  report 
of  the  council  of  the  federation  shows  that  on  31  December  1915  thirteen 
agricultural  funds  were  active  in  Umbria.  They  had  in  that  year  effected 
loan  and  discount  operations  for  a  sum  of  403,602.75  liras  and  their  ba- 
lance on  31  December  was  169,745.98  liras  ;  namely  303,225.40  liras  for  the 
purchase  of  fertilizers;  72,324.70  for  stock,  implements  and  machinery; 
11,050  liras  for  cultivation  ;  7,162.15  liras  for  anti-cryptogamous  substances  ; 
6,505.50  liras  for  seeds  ;  and  3,335  liras  for  the  harvest. 


* 

*  * 


4.  THE  DEVEIvOPinCNT  OF  THE  "  BANCA    DEI,Iy' ASSOCIAZIONE   AGRARIA  PAR- 
>IENSE".  Bollcttino  dclV Associazione  Agra,ia  Parmcnse,  No.  14,  Parma,  7  apiil  1917. 

^Some  employers'  agricultural  associations  in  Italy  have  constituted  agri- 
cultural banks.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  named  in  our  title, 
the  Bank  of  the  Agrarian  Association  of  Parma.  It  grants  loans  in  the  form 
of  bills  to  its  members  and  receives  savings  deposits  even  from  outsiders. 
This  bank  limits  its  business  to  agricultural  credit,  thus  encouraging  the 
return  tf)  the  soil  of  a  large  part  of  savings.  It  was  legally  constituted  on 
7  November  1908  in  the  form  of  a  limited  liability  co-operative  society 
having  an  unlimited  capital  in  shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  50  liras  each. 
Its  development  appears  from  the  following  figures  which  refer  to  liras : 


(i)  For  the  organization  of  agriculture  in  Marche  and  Umbria  see  our  issue  for  June  1915, 
pp.  61  et  seq. 
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1914  1915  1916 

General  turnover  ....     56,088,791.13     113,248,525.77     254,464,304.73 
Turnover  of  the  till     .    .     26,464,111.32     83  ,518,477.50     177,854,106.08 

Deposits  : 

Received 5.073.655-84  17.286,973.53  48,280,827.55 

Paid  out 5.039.643-58  13,500,406.74  41.703,955-50 

Turnover, 10,113,309.42  30,787,380.27  89,984,783.05 

Balance  31  December      .  3,038,415.50  6,825,022.29  13,401,894.34 

Capitai,  in  shares   and 

RESERVE 318,866.95     343,901.16      386,036.76 

Paper : 

Bills  received 9,390,757.12  16,368,624.28  28,686,920.79 

"    issued 9,296,671.67  13,438,500.87  23,959,959.28 

Turnover 18,687,428.79  29,807,125.15  52,646,880.07 

Balance  31  December .    .  2,073,946.68  5,004,070.09  9,731,031.60 

State  SECURITIES .  .         409,500.00       1,021,290.00       2,982,553.93 

This  bank  pays  interest  on  ordinary  free  savings  deposits  at  the  rate 
of  3  y2  per  cent.  ;  and  on  engaged  savings  deposits  at  the  rates  of  3  ^/^,  4, 
4  1/4  and  4  ^  per  cent.,  according  to  the  importance-  of  the  sum  and  the 
term  for  which  it  is  engaged.  It  also  receives  small  savings  deposits  at 
3  ^/4  per  cent,  and  deposits  on  current  account  at  3  per  cent.  It  lends, 
discounts,  opens  current  credit  accounts,  makes  advances  on  pledged 
provisions  and  issues  interest-bearing  bonds. 


*  * 


5.  THE  "  BANCA  DI  CREDITO  AGRICOIyO  "  OF  Fl^ORENCE  IN  1916.  UAgriciiltura  To- 
scana.  No.  6,  Florence,  31  M-arch  1917. 

This  Bank  of  Agricultural  Credit  was  founded  at  Florence  in  1913  with 
the  object  of  advancing  capital  to  its  members  in  order  that  they  might  stock 
their  holdings  and  buy  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  seeds,  fer- 
tilizers and  all  faiming  requisites.  The  bank  on  31  December  1916  had  403 
members  having  858  paid-up  shares,  that  is  85,000  liras  of  paid-up  capital. 
In  1916  it  placed  at  the  disposal  of  its  agriculturist  members  1,401,060.39 
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liras,  of  which  773,360.50  liras  represented  renewals  and  627,699.89  liras  fresh 
operations.  Deposits  on  current  account  amounted  on  31  December  1916 
to  93,725.92  liras,  as  against  49,481.95  liras  on  31  December  1915.  In  order 
more  and  more  to  encourage  small  savings,  special  savings-bankbooks  were 
made,  giving  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  for  deposits  withdrawable 
at  sight  and  4  ^  per  cent,  for  those  for  fixed  terms.  Net  profits  amounted 
to  2,096.50  liras,  distributed  as  follows  :  20  per  cent,  to  the  ordinary  reserve 
fund  —  419.20  liias  ;  10  per  cent,  to  the  employees  —209.65  liras  ;  10  per 
cent,  to  agricultural  propaganda  —  209.65  liras  ;  30  per  cent,  to  the  extraor- 
dinary reserve  fund  —  628.96  liras ;  30  per  cent,  carried  over  —  628.96  liras. 
Thus  the  reserves  amounted  on  i  January  i9i7to  4,121.19  liras  or  4.80  per 
cent,  of  the  subscribed  capital  in  shares. 


Part  IV:  Agricultural  Economy  in  General 


GERMANY. 


RECONSTRUCTION    AFTER    THE    DESTRUCTION    FOIvLOWING 
ON  EVENTS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EAST  PRUSSIA. 


OFFICIAIy  SOURCE  : 

Verordnung  betrefend  die  umleguno  von  CtRundstucken  in  der  Provtnz  Ostpreussen 
{Ordinance  as  to  the  Redistribution  of  Pieces  of  Land  in  the  Province  of  East  Prussia) . —  Preus- 
sische  Gesetzsammlung,  No.  51,  191 5 


The  legislative  measures  adopted  for  reconstruction/  in  the  districts  of 
East  Prussia  destroyed  or  damaged  during  the  military  operations  which 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  are  the  results  of  legislative  work 
extending  over  all  1915.  They  cover  of  course  very  important  questions  as 
to  redistribution  and  the  creation  of  mortgages,,  and  are  in  these  respects  the 
evidence  of  a  methodically  elaborated  S5''stero.  To  study  it  cannot  be  other 
than  interesting  from  a  general  point  of  view;  and  will  give  a  hint  of  possible 
enterprise  which  would  complete  the  means  of  interior  colonization  already 
habitual. 

The  measiires  are  justified  by  the  events  which  caused  them  and  by 
the  tenour  of  the  Prussian  constitution  of  1850.  Article  63  of  this  allows 
the  king  to  legislate  in  case  of  urgency.  Accordingly  on  15  January  1915 
a  first  royal  ordinance  authorized  the  Higher  President  of  the  province,  with 
the  consent  of  the  provincial  council,  to  apply,  in  those  urban  districts  and 
rural  communes  having  more  than  2000  inhabitants  which  had  been  ra- 
vaged by  the  war,  the  provisions  of  thelavv  of  28  July  1902  —  8  J.ul}^  1907  as 
to  the  m.odificatioti  of  the  position  of  real  estate  in  Frankfort-on -Maine. 
Subreqiiently  on  11  December  1915  a  second  royal  ordinance  introduced  into 
the  first  certain  modifications  which  did  not  however  prevent  the  essential 
prescriptions  of  the  cited  law  from  being  maintained.     The  unified  text, 
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co-ordinating  these  provisions,  was  promulgated  on  21  December  1915 
and  afterwards  ratified  by  the  two  chambers  of  the  I^andtag  (i). 

Further  an  ordinance  of  i  May  1916,  completed  by  a  ruling  of  the  pub- 
lic administration  dated  on  the  9th  of  the  ?ame  month,  provides  that  loans 
granted  by  the  State  for  the  construction  or  reconstruction  of  destroyed 
or  damaged  buildings  shall  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  real  estate. 

Such  are  the  legislative  elements  going  to  make  up  these  measures  of 
which  we  will  now  set  forth  the  chief  features. 


§  I.  Conditions  of  redistribution  and  preumtnary  procedure. 

The  power  to  undertake  redistribution  on  certain  parts  of  the  communal 
territor}^  has  been  given  to  the  Higher  President.  In  communes  having 
more  than  2000  inhabitants  he  must  do  it  with  the  consent  of  the  muni- 
cipal council,  in  those  which  ore  less  important  with  that  of  the  commission 
of  the  circle.  This  redistribution  will  affect  landed  property  belonging 
to  different  owners  and  will  aim  at  con?tituting  suitable  lots  of  building  land 
and  opening  up  new  areas  for  building.  Consideration  of  the  public  ad- 
vantage must  of  course  always  be  the  basis  of  the  undertaking. 

An  area  for  redistribution  must  first  be  determined,  and  it  must  ex- 
tend over  only  part  of  the  communal  territory  ;  for  if  redistribution  is  to  be 
beneficial  it  must  be  applied  only  to  the  area  judged  necessary  for  the  end 
in  view.  In  determining  the  aiea  regard  must  be  paid  in  particular  to 
the  configuration  of  the  soil  and  the  roads  which  are  in  existence  or  are 
anticipated  by  the  plan  for  reconstruction.  Certain  real  estate  inclu- 
ded in  the  area  may  be  excepted  from  redistribution,  entirely  or  partially, 
either  because  there  are  buildings  on  it,  or  beicause  it  is  appropriated  to 
especial  uses,  as  horticultural  establishments,  nurseries,  parks,  etc. 

A  further  annexation  of  real  estate  situated  outside  the  redistributed  area 
is  anticipated.  If  the  interested  landowners  do  not  consent  to  this  com- 
plementary annexation  the  measures  used  in  the  case  of  the  determination 
of  the  original  area  will  be  applied. 

Redi.'^tribution  wU  take  place  when  the  deliberations  of  the  commune 
are  followed  by  a  request  of  the  municipality  ;  and  also  on  the  demand  of 
the  majority  of  the  proprietors  owning  more  than  half  of  the  surveyed  area, 
whether  built  or  unbuilt,  of  the  real  estate  to  be  redistributed.  In  making 
calculations,  where  properties  owned  in  fractions  by  various  persons  are 
concerned,  the  proportionate  right  of  each  owner  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

No  proliibitions  to  alienate  may  be  made  in  opposition  to  the  redistri- 
bution. The  redistribution  may  not  be  carried  out  if  the  larger  part  of  the 
area  it  would  aff  ect  is  employed  by  owners  who  themselves  draw  profit  from  it 
by  gardening. 

(i)  Collection  of  laws  of  17  July  1916,  p.  iii. 
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When  the  municipality  has  decided  to  bring  about  a  redistribution,  in 
the  conditions  which  have  been  indicated  and  following  the  preliminary 
procedure  which  has  been  explained,  intimation  must  be  made  to  the  au- 
thority responsible  for  the  control  of  construction.  A  statement  as  to  the 
real  estate  nmst  also  be  drawn  up,  giving  the  name  of  its  owners,  its  desig- 
nation according  to  the  cadaster  and  the  land  books,  the  proportion  of 
which  owners  must  be  dispossessed,  the  proportion  to  be  used,  according 
to  the  plan  for  reconstruction,  for  public  roads  and  squares,  and  the  interval 
of  time  which  will  elapse  before  these  latter  are  given  up  to  traffic  and 
construction.  A  plan  will  be  annexed  to  show  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
real  estate  to  be  redistributed,  the  buildings  which  may  be  placed  on  it 
and. the  particular  use  to  be  made  of  it.  The  statement  and  the  plan  will  be 
available  for  inspection  by  those  interested  and  complaints  which  may  be 
made  within  a  period  of  not  less  than  a  week  will  be  heard.  A  special  no- 
tice will  however  be  issued  to  the  competent  authority  when  real  estate  per- 
manently appropriated  to  the  exercice  of  rights  belonging  to  the  State  is 
in  question. 

The  municipality  must  endeavour  to  satisfy  complaints  as  far  as  pos- 
sible and  then  transmit  without  delay  to  the  commission  of  the  circle  the 
request  for  redistribution  and  all  pertinent  documents.  The  commission 
decides,  after  hearing  the  local  controlling  authorities,  as  to  whether  the 
conditions  for  redistribution,  as  these  have  been  set  out,  exist,  and  as  to 
complaints  which  have  not  been  satisfied. 

^  With  the  consent  of  applicants  the  commission  can  decide  on  the  costs 
or  partial  costs  for  which  they  become  responsible-.  Its  decision  must  be 
signified  to  the  municipality,  the  landowners  and  the  interested  persons  who 
have  had  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  municipality  is  responsible  for 
publishing  it. 

The  interval  which  allows  of  appeal  to  the  provincial  council  against 
the  decision  of  the  commission  of  the  circle  is  of  only  one  month  (i). 

The  demand  for  redistribution  can  be  revoked  only  before  the  deci- 
sion of  the  commission  of  the  circle  is  made.  Such  revocation  can  be  made 
by  means  of  a  declaration  of  the  owners  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  area 
covered  b}^  the  demand.  Costs  are  borne  by  those  who  thus  revoke  a  de- 
mand they  have  made,  their  contribution  being  exacted  from  them  by  the 
municipality  and  received  by  the  comn::unes  according  to  the  procedure  for 
forced  recovery. 

When  the  commune  and  the  landowners  have  entered  into  a  binding 
agreement  as  to  the  redistribution,  the  procedure  for  redistribution  will 
be  omitted  if  the  municipality  and  the  majority  of  the  landowners,  in  the 
proportion  already  mentioned,  ask  for  such  omission. 

If  such  agreement  affect  only  part  of  the  area  to  be  redistributed,  so  that 
the  object  of  redistribution  can  still  be  attained  where  the  agreement  has 
force,  and  if  the  owners  suffer  such  limitation,  or  a  further  redistribution  of 

(i)  By  the  terms  of  Article  121  of  the  law  on  the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  dated  30 
July  1883,  this  interval  would  have  been  of  fifteen  days. 
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their  real  estate  is  not  excluded,  the  procedure  for  redistribution  will  be 
followed.  , 

To  allow  these  arrangements  to  be  made  the  district  commission  can 
fix  a  period  during  wliich  the  procedure  for  redistribution  will  be  suspended. 
Such  delay  will  be  imposed  at  the  reciuest  of  the  municipality,  or  the  majo- 
rity of  the  landowners  to  whom  the  conmiission  would  allow  the  right  to 
deposit  in  common  with  the  municipality  the  demand  for  redistribution. 

Decisions  are  made  by  the  district  commission  in  the  form  of  resolutions, 
which  are  final  if  the  delay  already  mentioned  has  been  imposed. 


§  2.  Procedure  for  redistribution. 


1.  Area  Declared  Open.  Commission  for  Redistyihution .  —  As  sorn 
as  the  Higher  President  esteems  that  one  or  more  redistributions  maj^  be 
made  he  declares  in  the  case  of  each  individual  area  that  proceedings  are 
open  and  names  an  executive  conmiission.  One  commission  may  even 
have  charge  of  several  redistributions. 

There  will  belong  to  this  commission  as  members  :  a)  two  commissio- 
ners of  the  Higher  President  of  whom  one  at  least  is  a  juriconsult  able 
to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  judge  ;  h)  an  expert  architect ;  c)  a  certificated  geo- 
metrist  ;.  d)  a  higher  administrative  official  ;  e)  an  expert  for  the  valuation 
of  the  real  estate.  The  Higher  President  will  nominate  all  the  members 
of  this  commission  and  a  deputy  for  each  of  them,  and  will  choose  a  presi- 
dent and  \'ice-president  from  their  number.  Members  of  the  municipality 
cannot  belong  to  this  commission.  The  Higher  President  of  the  province 
and  the  presidents  of  districts  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  meetings 
personally  or  to  be  represented  at  them. 

The  members  of  the  commission  have  the  right  to  the  reimbursement 
of  their  expenses  and  to  emoluments  calculated  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tions having  force  in  the  case  of  experts  before  the  tribunals,  unless  they 
are  already  paid  as  State  officials. 

Resolutions  of  the  commission  are  valid  if  passed  at  a  meeting  to 
which  all  the  members,  the  president  and  the  vice-president  have  been  sum- 
moned and  which  half  the  members  attend.  They  are  passed  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  the  president  having  a  casting  vote. 

The  commission  is  represented  judicially  and  extra-judicially  b}'  its 
president.  The  opening  of  proceedings  for  redistribution  and  nomination 
of  the  commission  are  communicated  to  the  public  in  accordance  with  local 
custom. 

2.  Registration  of  Redistribution.  —  On  the  demand  of  the  commission 
the  oflice  of  the  land  book  must  register  in  the  land  book  the  opening  of 
proceedings  for  redistribution. 

The  conmiission  must  be  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  land  books.  If 
necessary  it  can  claim  copies  of  them.     Entries  made  after  the  first  re- 
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gistration  of  the  opening  of  x^roceedings  will  be  communicated  by  the  office 
'  to  the  commission. 

3.  Principles  of  Redistribution.  —  Real  estate  intended  for  redistribu- 
tion and  existing  public  roads  and  squares  will  be  massed.  When  allotment 
is  made  the  land  necessary  for  the  public  roads  and  squares  will  first  be 
set  aside  and  transmitted  to  the  commune  or  any  other  body  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  roads. 

The  remaining  land  will  be  divided  among  the  landowners  with  a  view 
to  equity  and  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  object  of  the  redistribution. 
As  much  as  possible,  the  part  which  each  landowner  previously  held  of  the 
total  area  will  be  taken  into  account.  The  lots  should  stand  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  streets  and  be  remitted  to  the  landowners  in  their  former  con- 
dition. The  sites  of  buildings,  for  which  a  special  indemnity  would  be 
payable,  should  be  left  to  the  existing  owners. 

Coproprietorship  or  a  former  common  employment  of  property  will 
be  ended  by  assigning  to  eacji  interested  owner  an  isolated  lot  corresj^on- 
ding  to  his  previous  partner's  right. 

The  question  of  indemnities  is  met  and  treated  in  equal  detail.  An 
indemnity  will  be  granted  for  land  employed  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  public  roads  and  squares  in  excess  of  the  area  of  those  included  in 
the  massed  real  estate,  if  this  land  surpasses  that  contributed  by  the  pro- 
prietors by  35  per  cent,  when  redistribution  is  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  municipality,  or  by  40  per  cent,  when  it  is  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  proprietors. 

In  addition  to  their  right  to  allotments  proprietors  have  the  right  to 
pecuniary  indemnification,  a)  for  buildings  or  other  accessory^  or  essential 
parts  of  the  redistributed  real  estate  taken  from  them  ;  h)  for  the  deprecia- 
tion of  redistributed  real  estate  unless  the  lot  assigned  to  the  owner  is  equi- 
valent compensation  ;  c)  for  the  loss  of  an  industry  based  on  the  use  of  the 
real  estate.  It  should  be  noticed  on  the  other  hand  that  any  appreciation 
of  the  real  estate  consequent  on  the  redistribution  is  left  out  of  account.  If 
however  the  real  estate  to  be  redistributed  is  burdened  with  dues,  the  com- 
mission may  oblige  the  owner  to  pay  a  sum  equal  at  least  to  the  value  by 
which  the  real  estate  was  depreciated  for  him  by  such  dues. 

If  the  parcels  to  be  assigned  are  too  small  they  will  be  fused.  If  they 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  several  owners  they  will  be  assigned  to  them  en 
bloc  in  coproprietorship,  mention  being  made  of  the  individual  interest 
of  each  and  the  various  charges  which  each  incurs  ;  for  it  seems  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  extinguish  coproprietorship  only  when  the  isolated  par- 
cels are  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  of  building.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached  the  whole  indemnity  should  be  allotted  only  in  money  but  the  sum 
with  which  the  proprietor  has  been  charged  as  a  contribution  to  redistri- 
tion  will  be  substracted  from  its  amount. 

It  is  the  commission  which  decides  on  the  possibility  of  building  after 
having  heard  the  advice  of  the  authority  responsible  for  the  control  of 
buildings. 

Interested  persons  whose  rights  in  the  real  estate  are  suppressed  or 
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modified,  whether  the}'-  be  proprietors,  leaseholders  or  farmers,  should  be 
specially  inderrmified,  the  conmume  bei»ig  considered  in  this  case  as  the 
expropriator. 

When  the  plan  for  construction  on  the  area  to  be  redistributed  has  been 
definitely  fixed  it  cannot  be  modified  during  the  process  of  redistribution 
without  the  consent  of  the  commission.  The  municipality  may  however 
be  asked  to  allow  modification  in  order  to  facilitate  redistribiition.  In  any 
case  the  plan  for  reconstruction  should  be  fixed  before  the  plan  for  allot- 
ment is  determined. 

A  fixed  inter\'al  will  be  allowed  for  bringing  the  public  roads  and  squares 
into  good  state,  and  authority  to  build  may  not  afterwards  be  refused. 

In  order  to  reach  the  object  of  redistribution  the  commission  may  pre- 
ser\'e  existirg  services  due  from  the  land  or  create  others.  It  may  carry 
over  to  an  assigned  parcel  other  rights  of  real  estate,  reserving  a  just  in- 
demnity, so  long  as  the  exercise  of  such  rights  does  not  notably  prejudice  the 
holder  ar.d  they  are  not  in  opposition  to  the  objects  of  redistribution.  The 
commission  must  also  distribute,  as  far  as  is  necessary,  public  charges  bur- 
dening real  estate  as  a  conseqvience  of  property  in  the  soil. 

The  plan  for  allotment  must  as  far  as  possible  be  established  with  the 
consent  of  those  interested  and  in  a  manner  which  renders  the  paj-ment  of 
indemnities  in  cash  superfluous. 

The  arrangements  made  will  be  respected  by  the  commission,  which 
will  not  be  able  to  revoke  them  if  the  other  owners  of  real  estate  accom- 
modate themselves  to  any  restrictions  which  may  arise  out  of  them,  aud 
if  they  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  execution  of  the  redistribution  as  con- 
ditioned by  the  provisions  of  the  present  law.  The  same  holds  good  when 
these  arrangements  between  the  commune  and  the  proprietors  are  not 
binding  in  form. 

When  in  the  matter  of  a  discharge  or  assignment  of  indemnity  the 
interests  of  the  commune  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  proprietors,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  district  should  give  the  proprietors  a  curator  and  representa- 
tive. These  may  then  form  a  community  of  interests  and  plead  in  a  court 
of  justice.  The  curator  has  the  status  of  a  legal  representative  and  can  be 
chosen  from  among  the  proprietors  ;  aad  when  he  has  been  nominated  the 
commune  must  at  his  request  advance  to  him  his  costs  including  those 
necessitated  by  judicial  proceedings.  A  suitable  indemnity,  fixed  b}^  the 
commission,  is  also  allotted  to  him  at  his  request. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  commune,  as  compensation  for  property 
devolving  on  it,  are  excluded  from  distribution  among  the  proprietors,  ex- 
cept the  indemnities  in  cash  due  to  the  proprietor  for  losses  and  depreciation 
and  the  expenses  and  indenmities  of  curators. 

This  distribution  is  made  with  due  regard  to  the  profit  derived  by  each 
proprietor  from  the  redistribution,  and  to  the  length  of  fagades  and  the  area, 
site  and  value  of  the  parcels  assigned.  At  the  request  of  the  proprietor 
the  payment  of  the  contribution  for  redistribution  n)ay  be  deferred,  inte- 
rest at  the  rate  of  3  ^j,  per  cent,  being  charged  until  the  time  of  sale  or 
construction. 
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When  the  whole  amount  of  payments,  including  payments  for  joint 
ownership,  compensation  and  other  dues  to  the  commune,  and  indemnities 
and  compensation  due  from  the  commune,  surpasses  the  total  sum  of  the 
expenses  to  be  shared,  the  commune  is  obliged  to  pay  this  sum  to  the  pro- 
prietors. 

Interested  persons  should  prove  their  rights  as  soon  as  these  can  be 
defined,  and  should  do  so  as  far  as  possible  before  the  commission  for  redis- 
tribution or  the  district  commission.  Failing  this,  these  commissions 
may  charge  them  with  the  costs  consequent  on  their  tardj^  action. 

4.  Drawing  up  and  Fixing  the  Plans  for  Redistribution.  —  The  commis- 
sion must  draw  up  a  plan  for  redistribution  with  a  map,  showing  the  former 
and  the  new  sites  of  the  properties,  and  giving  the  details  of  redistribution, 
and  all  other  indications  as  to  indemnities,  payments  for  joint  ownership, 
compensations  and  contributions  for  redistribution.  The  commission  will 
discuss  this  plan  and  the  map  with  those  interested  in  it  who  must  appear 
at  the  meeting  and  defend  their  interests.  Among  them  the  local  police, 
who  must  be  enabled  to  give  weight  to  their  interests,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
In  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  police  are  involved  the  plan  for  allotment 
should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  in  agreement  with  the  police. 

The  commission  will  legislate  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  plan  for 
allotment  and  the  map,  and  especially  as  to  the  m.odifications  and  additions 
which  those  interested  may  claim.  In  case  of  need  it  will  rectify  and  com- 
plete the  plan  and  map  as  it  may  resolve.  The  plan  will  mention  the  results 
of  arrangements  with  interested  persons  as  often  as  these  are  not  opposed 
to  the  end  followed.  For  such  resolutions  there  m.ust  be  present,  in  addition 
to  the  president,  at  least  an  expert  architect,  a  certified  geometrist,  an  ad- 
ministrative official  and  an  expert  for  the  valuation  of  the  real  estate. 
If  the  president  is  not  a  jurisconsult,  able  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
judge,  a  second  representative,  nominated  by  the  Higher  President  and 
capable  of  exercising  such  functions,  must  be  present. 

When  once  the  resolution  has  been  passed  the  plan  and  map  will  be 
communicated  to  each  interested  person,  the  parcels  assigned  to  him  being 
pointed  out ;  and  the  plan  and  map  will  be  available  for  public  inspection. 
There  will  be  an  interval  of  two  weeks  during  which  complaints  may  be 
made  to  the  president  of  the  commission. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  suppress  or  redistribute  public  roads  the  authority 
of  the  police  of  the  roads  rrust  be  advised.  Opposition  to  such  suppres- 
sion and  redistribution  should  be  made  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

If  complaints  are  made  against  the  plan  the  commission  should  endea- 
vour to  meet  them  by  negotiation.  If  this  cannot  be  done  the  action  taken 
and  the  discussion  should  be  submitted  to  the  district  commission  which 
decides  in  the  last  resort. 

5.  Appeals.  —  To  safeguard  rights  to  indemnities  in  cash  those  interested 
may  appeal  against  the  plan  for  allotment  from  the  moment  of  its  determi- 
nation. Appeals  will  be  received  during  an  interval  of  two  months  coim- 
ting  the  day  of  allotment.  In  the  case  of  those  interested  persons  who 
ought  to  be  informed  of  the  declaration  of  assignment,  this  interval  lasts 
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for  two  months  after  they  are  thus  informed.  If  a  representative  and  cu- 
rator has  been  nominated  he  should  make  the  appeal  against  the  commune 
and  the  commune  against  him. 

6.  Execution  of  the  Plan  for  Allotment.  —  An  appeal  does  not  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  plan  for  allotment,  which  ensues  when  the  district 
commission  has  resolved  on  a  declaration  of  assignment.  This  resolution 
indicates  the  day  on  which  rights  will  be  transferred  in  as  far  as  the  redis- 
tributed real  estate  is  concerned.  At  least  a  week  will  elapse  between  the 
resolution  and  the  transference.  The  declaration  of  assignments  must  be 
communicated  to  all  interested  in  it  and  published  without  delay,  in  con- 
formity with  local  custom,  by  the  mvinicipality.  From  the  time  of  such 
publication  the  contents  of  the  plan  of  allotment  will  have  effect.  Pre- 
vious property  rights  in  the  redistributed  real  estate  are  extinguished.  At 
the  same  time  the  real  estate  is  emanicipated  from  all  charges  and  restric- 
tions on  private  right.  It  loses  in  particular  the  status  of  tnist  or  family 
estate,  and  ceases  to  be  held  in  fee  or  burdened  because  of  a  loan.  The 
transference  of  rights  is  therefore  complete  ;  but  exception  must  be  made  of 
the  hereditary  right  of  exploitation,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mine,  of  services,  the 
rights  of  redemption  and  pre-emption,  and  of  charges  on  the  real  estate 
which  do  not  consist  merely  of  dues  in  money  or  kind  or  personal  service 
—  all  this  saving  in  the  case  of  other  provision  in  the  plan  for  allotment. 

The  office  of  the  land  book  must  register,  at  the  commission's  request, 
changes  which  occur,  transferences  of  rights  and  charges,  and  any  creation 
of  new  charges. 

In  so  far  as  the  deposit  and  employment  of  cash  indemnities  are  con- 
cerned, where  real  estate  is  held  in  trust,  as  a  family  property  or  in  fee,  or 
is  burdened  because  of  a  loan  or  by  real  estate  charges,  mortgages,  debts 
on  the  land  or  rents,  the  provisions  of  articles  37  and  38  and  47  to  49  of 
the  law  on  the  expropriation  of  real  estate,  dated  11  June  1874,  and  the 
provisions  of  articles  35  to  41  of  the  law  as  to  the  imperial  law  on  forced 
awards  and  administration,  dated  23  September  1899,  will  be  applied  by 
analogy,  except  that  instead  of  the  proprietor  of  the  real  estate  the  com- 
mission for  redistribution  may  equally,  in  the  case  of  article  49  of  the  first 
of  the  laws  mentioned,  call  upon  the  competent  authority  to  bring  about 
the  liquidation. 

7.  Complementary  Plan  for  Allotment.  —  Tliir  plan  is  applicable  to  fur- 
ther distributions  of  assets  and  liabilities  to  which  the  procedure  followed 
may  give  rise.  The  principle  of  a  further  distribution  among  the  new  pro- 
prietors is  also  applicable  to  contributions  which  cannot  be  recovered.  Re- 
coveries will  be  made  in  the  same  conditions  as  the  administrative  proce- 
dure for  coercion  at  the  request  of  the  commune.  When  the  obligations 
resulting  on  payments  for  joint  ownership,  benefactors  or  contributions 
have  been  met,  the  office  of  the  land  book  will  cancel  the  correspondent 
entries. 
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§  3.  Final  provisions. 

Certain  other  cases  are  anticipated,  and  there  are  certain  definitions 
of  methods  of  applying  the  law  and  of  cases  in  wliich  the  preceding  provi- 
sions cannot  be  applied.  It  will  be  useful  to  define  the  category  of  interested 
persons. 

This  includes  the  communes,  the  proprietors,  the  mortgagees  of  land, 
those  having  a  right  to  rents,  and  persons  having  a  hereditar}'-  right  of  usu- 
fruct or  exploitation,  especially  where  mines  are  concerned.  It  includes 
also  persons  who  have  a  right  afiirmed  or  guaranteed  by  registration  in  the 
land  book,  and  those  who  have  any  right  in  the  real  estate  to  be  redistri- 
buted or  any  right  burdening  it,  the  leaseholders  or  farmers  who  occupy 
it  in  consequence  of  a  farming  or  other  lease,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  forced 
award  or  administration,  the  pursuing  creditor.  Interested  persons  whose 
right  has  not  been  registered  in  the  land  book  must  establish  the  credibi- 
lity of  such  right  at  the  request  of  a  proprietor,  the  commission  or  the  au- 
thority before  whom  the  procedings  for  redistribution  are  pending.  They 
are  otherwise  excluded  from  participation  in  the  procedings. 

The  commission  for  redistribution  has  the  right  to  require  the  ofiice 
of  the  land  book  to  rectify  the  land  book  by  registering  a  property,  and  to 
oblige  its  proprietor,  on  pain  of  a  fine,  to  produce  the  documents  it  deems 
necessary  to  prove  the  right  of  proprietorship. 

Persons  who  take  part  in  the  war  (article  2  of  the  law  of  4  August 
1914)  or  who  leave  the  countrj^  because  of  the  war  and  do  not  return  to  it, 
may,  if  the^^  have  no  representative,  have  one  assigned  to  them  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  rights  by  the  Higher  President  of  the  province. 

They  must  if  possible  be  informed  of  the  nomination  of  their  represen- 
tative, which  they  may  revoke,  nominating  another.  Special  costs  inci- 
dent to  the  nomination  of  a  representative  are  included  among  costs  of 
procedure. 

If  there  be  a  judiciary  dispute  as  to  the  right  by  which  participation  in 
procedure  is  claimed,  both  parties  to  the  dispute  are  deemed  to  be  "  inte- 
rested ". 

The  case  is  anticipated  of  a  necessity  to  suspend  proceedings  for  redis- 
tribution when  circumstances,  notably  those  connected  with  claims  for 
indemnities,  cause  fears  that  these  proceedings  will  be  financially  unpro- 
fitable or  involve  the  commune  in  disproportionate  expense,  or  when  these 
proceedings  appear  superfluous. 

§  zj.  The  security  for  state  loans  for  the  reconstruction  of  build- 
ings DESTROYED  DURING  THE  COURSE  OF  MILITARY  OPERATIOMS. 

This  matter  is  regulated  bj'-  the  ordinance  of  i  I\ray  1916  which  we  have 
already  noticed.  For  its  purpose  the  State  grants  redeemable  loans,  bear- 
ing no  interest,,  secured  by  the  entry  in  the  laud  book  of  a  guaranteeing 
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mortgage  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  the  loan,  and  of  a  preference  over  all 
other  and  private  charges  which  may  burden  the  real  estate.  These  rules 
do  not  however  apply  to  buildings  which  in  virtue  of  a  right  have  been  erec- 
ted on  another's  soil  (article  95,  paragraph  l,  2nd  phrase,  of  the  German  civil 
code). 

When  the  loan  has  been  granted,  the  authority  competent  to  allot  the 
war  or  the  provisional  indemnity  should  certify  whether  and  in  what  measure 
the  granted  loan  has  been  iisefuUy  employed,  within  the  limits  of  the  ap-- 
proved  plan  for  reconstruction. 

If  the  loan  is  certified  to  have  been  usefully  employed  the  guarantee- 
ing mortgage  enjoys,  while  and  in  the  measiire  in  which  it  does  not  become 
united  with  the.  mortgaged  property  in  the  tenure  of  one  person,  a  pre- 
ference over  other  chaiges  arising  out  of  private  rights  and  burdening  the 
same  property. 

As  the  debt  is  extinguished  the  guaranteeing  mortgage  loses  its  prefe- 
rence  over   anterior   charges. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  these  ndes  are,  by  analogy,  applicable  to 
buildings  erected  in  virtue  of  a  building  right. 

Certain  complementary  conditions  are  contained  in  the  iuterministerial 
decree  of  g  May  1916.  Redemption  will  begin  after  an  interval  of  five  years, 
calculated  from  a  date  to  be  subsequently  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Finances. 
The  annual  payment  for  redemption  is  fixed  at  3  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
the  loan  and  is  payable  half-yearly  on  i  October  and  i  April.  The  loan 
may  be  called  for  at  once  if  transference  takes  place  except  by  siiccession  or 
by  a  legal  act  practically  equivalent  to  succession,  such  as  a  reserving 
contract.  Exceptionally  a  transferee  may  still  benefit  by  the  loan  if  the  alie- 
nation has  been  justified  by  economic  reasons.  If  the  property  remains  in 
the  possession  of  the  person  who  has  suffered  loss,  or  of  his  legal  heirs  who 
are  so  in  right  of  succession  or  a  legal  act  practically  equivalent  thereto, 
a  quarter  of  the  original  sum  of  the  loan  is  remitted  at  the  end  of  five  and 
another  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  beginning  at  a  date  to  be  generally  fixed 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
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§  I.  General  Remark;s.     Administrative  Orgaxization'. 

A.  General  Remarks.  —  Libya  which  is  composed  of  Tripoli  and  Cyre- 
naica  embraces  the  territory  between  the  eastern  frontier  of  Timisia  and  the 
western  limits  of  Kgypt,  between  Ras  Agir  and  the  Gulf  of  Solhiin,  and 
reaches  in  the  interior  as  far  as  Tas.-?ili  on  the  high  platean  of  the  Azgier  and 
as  far  as  the  Tummo  Mountains  which  mark  the  geograpliical  boundary 
between  the  desert  of  the  Fezzan  and  the  Sahara  properly  so  called;  thatisit 
covers  about  10  degrees  from  north  to  south  (from  330  to  about  23°  north- 
ern latitude)  and  14  degrees  from  west  to  east  (from  11°  30'  to  25*'  20' 
longitude).  The  southern  and  eastern  frontiers  and  a  large  part  of  that 
which  adjoins  the  French  hinterland  are  ho.wevei  indeterminate.  The 
estimates  of  area  therefore  vary  from  800,000  to  1,500,000  square  kilome- 
tres (i),  the  latter  figure  being  reached  b\'  including  the  quadrilateral  of 

(i)   I  Square  kilometre  =  247.114  acres. 
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the  oasis  from  Cufra  to  Giarabub  (i).  The  generally  accepted  average 
area  is  a  million  sqnare  kilometres.  The  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about 
1500  kilometres  {2)  and  the  length  from  north  to  south,  measured  from  the 
extreme  points  including  Fezzan,  1150  kilometres. 

lyibya  has  no  geographical  unity.  It  is,  as  Reclus  wrote^  composed 
of  various  countries  separated  the  one  from  the  other  by  uninliabited  and 
even  uninhabitable  solitudes  ;  for  the  desert,  or  at  least  the  stej^pes  which 
precede  it,  reaches  to  the  coast  of  the  Syrtis  Major.  The  territory  between 
Cyrenaica  on  the  east  and  the  Gariana  Mountains  in  the  south  of  Tripoli 
has  characteristics  both  of  the  Mediterranean  zore  and  of  the  Sahara,  but 
South  Tripoli  belongs  wholly  to  the  desert.  This  state  of  affairs  is  today 
taken  into  account  when  L,ibya  is  divided  into  two  great  districts,  Tripoli 
and  Cyrenaica. 

The  southern  frontier  of  Tripoli,  properly  so  called,  is  marked  by  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  high  ftony  plateau,  known  as  Hammada  el  Homra, 
in  which  vegetation  ceases.  To  the  west  Tripoli  stretches  as  a  honioge- 
iieous  district  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  dunes  of  the  Great  Eastern  Erg 
and  the  Duirat  Mountains,  the  natural  limit  of  Gefara,  which  is  crossed  by 
the  Ouadi  Mocta,  the  political  frontier  of  Tunisia.  To  the  east  the  apparent 
natural  frontier  is  the  western  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major  as  far  as  Ouadi 
Senisem,  beyond  which  point  the  characteristics  of  the  northern  steppe 
are  lacking.  Physically  there  are  three  regions  in  the  district  of  Tripoli, 
the  coast,  the  plain  or  Gefala  and  the  high  plateau  or  Gebel.  In  a  wide  sense 
Cyrenaica  comprises  all  the  territory  which  extends  from  the.Syrtis  Major  and 
the  Mediterranean  coast  on  the  north  to  the  oases  of  Angila  and  Gialo  on  the 
south  an&  to  the  Gulf  of  Solium  on  the  east,  that  is  from  190  to  25"  longi- 
tude and  from  29°  to  330  northern  latitude. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  between  900,000  and  a  million. 

B.  Administrative  Organization.  -  The  administrative  organization  of 
lyibya  is  principally  based  on  the  royal  decree  of  9  January  1913,  no.  39, 
which  provided  for  the  organization  of  government  in  T^ibya  (3),  and  on  the 
royal  decree  of  15  January  1914,  no.  35,  which  approved  the  political 
administrative  organization  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  (4).  In  virtue  of 
these  decrees  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  were  formed  into  two  separate  gov- 
ernments, each  directed  by  a  governor  who  also  commands  the  land  and 
sea  forces  on  the  land  and  waters  within  his  jurisdiction.  He  is  nominated 
by  royal  decree  on  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  in  concert 
with  the  Minister  of  War,  both  of  whom  have  been  advised  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  He  de|)ends  immediately  and  exclusively  on  the  Minister 
of  the  Colonies,  and  he  directs  the  colony's  polic)'-  and  administration  in 
conformity  with  that  minister's  instructions.     He  may  make  rules  of  a 

(1)  According  to  Annuario  Statistico  lialiano,  1914,  the  area  of  this  is  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  million  square  kilometres. 

(2)  1  kilometre  =  1093.633  yards. 

(3)  Gazetta  Ufflciale  d'Halia,  14  Februaiy  1913,  No.  37. 

(4)  Ibid  ;  7  Febrxxary  1914,  No.  31, 
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local  character  and  impose  penalties  for  their  infraction.  The  Minister 
of  the  Colonies  may  delegate  to  the  governor  such  powers  emanating  from 
the  royal  government  in  respect  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  as  are  susceptible 
of   delegation. 

The  seats  of  the  governments  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,  are,  respective- 
ly, at  the  towns  of  Tripoli  and  Benghazi.  The  officials  depending  imme- 
diately on  the  governor  are  the  general  secretary  for  civil  and  i)olitical 
afEairs,  the  chief  of  the  military  police  office  and  the  chief  of  the  head- 
quarters .staff.  The  general  secretary  for  civil  and  political  affairs  is  no- 
minated by  royal  decree  on  the  proposal  of  the  Mini.ster  of  the  Colonies  and 
has  the  rank  of  a  prefect.  He  must  follow  the  governor's  general  instruc- 
tions, is  at  the  head  of  all  civil  offices  and  treats  directly  with  the  local  au- 
thorities and  native  chiefs  witliin  the  areas  or  parts  of  areas  which  have,  on 
the  governor's  proposal,  been  declared  zones  of  the  civil  government. 

The  territory  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  is  divided  into  region?,  circon- 
dari,  and  urban  or  rural  districts.  At  the  head  of  a  region  there  is  a  general 
commissioner  on  whom  depend  the  delegates  of  circondari  who  are  at  the 
head  of  these.  In  the  capital  of  the  government  the  functions  of  regional 
commissioner  and  delegate  of  circondano  are  assigned  to  the  general  secre- 
tary of  civil  and  political  affairs.  In  the  capitals  of  regions  the  functions 
of  delegate  of  circondario  are  assigned  to  the  regional  commissioners.  The 
urban  district  depends  on  the  delegate  of  circondano  and  is  directed  by  a 
municipal  administration.  A  district  agent  is  placed  over  the  central 
district  and  depends  on  the  delegate  of  circondario.  At  the  capitals  of 
circondari  the  functions  of  district  agent  are  discharged  by  a  circondario 
delegate.  In  special  cases  one  or  more  circondari  or  districts  may  be  placed 
in  direct  dependence  on  the  governor  or  the  special  commissioner. 

The  regional  commissioners  are  excUisively  nominated  from  among 
the  Italian  civil  or  military  officials.  The  circondario  delegates  and  dis- 
trict agents  are  generally  chosen  from  the  native  dignitaries  and  chiefs  who 
are  Italian  subjects.  Within  his  region  the  regional  commissioner  repre- 
sents the  governor,  and  in  accordance  with  the  latter's  instructions  he 
exercises  the  functions  wliich  devolve  on  him  in  virtue  of  laws  and  decrees, 
or  which  are  delegated  to  him  b)-  the  governor. 

Article  6  of  the  niles  specifies  the  functions  of  the  governor  ;  article  7 
those  of  the  circondario  delegate  ;  article  3  those  of  the  district  agent. 

The  institution  of  native  councillors  and  regional  councils  gives  the 
native  population  a  legitimate  means  of  expressing  their  opinions  and  as- 
pirations. Native  councillors  are  therefore  nominated  at  the  seats  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  governor's  proposal,  and  they  advise,  either  together  or 
.separately,  on  questions  of  administration  which  are  of  interest  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  on  which  the  governor  thinks  it  well  to  hear  them.  In  every 
regional  capital  a  council  is  formed,  composed  of  the  commissioner  as  pre- 
sident and  a  native  chief  or  notable  for  each  circumference  and  district 
within  the  region.  The  governor  chooses  one  of  these  for  each  of  the  ter- 
ritorial divisions  on  the  advice  of  the  respective  delegates  and  agents.  Ita- 
lian citizens  and  subjects,  nominated  by  the  governor  and  as  numerous  as 
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he  judges  opportune,  also  belong  to  this  regional  council.  It  is  wholly  re- 
newed every  three  years. 

Not  only  does  this  council  pronounce  on  business  submitted  to  it  in 
conformity  with  laws  and  decrees,  but  it  also  advises  on  questions  interest- 
ing to  the  circondiirio  which  the  commissioner  deems  it  well  to  bring 
before  it.  Clause  II  of  the  royal  decree  of  15  January  1914,  no.  35,  amply 
treats  of  the  organization  of  urban  and  rural  districts. 

In  the  matter  of  the  consultative  agencies  of  the  colony,  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken  and  with  which  chapter  II  of  the  first  clause  of  the  cited 
decree  is  concerned,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  royal  decree  no.  469,  dated 
II  March  1917,  lately  made  certain  pertinent  modifications  (i).  In  accord- 
ance with  tliis  last  named  decree  native  consultative  committees  for  Tri- 
poli and  Cyrenaica  and  a  central  mixed  consultative  committee  at  the  Mi- 
nistry of  the  Colonies'  at  Rome  were  created. 

Other  ordinances  contributed  to  giving  either  at  home  or  within  the 
colony  a  special  structure  to  the  governmental  function^  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular exigencies  it  has  to  meet. 

Thus  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  two  consultative  committees  were 
formed,  one  for  administrative  matters  concerned  with  finance  (royal  de- 
cree of  II  January  1914)  and  the  other  for  public  works  (royal  decree  of 
15  January  1914).  -  These  comprise  a  small  number  of  members,  especially 
official?  of  other  great  administrative  or  consultative  bodies  of  the  State. 
As  a  pendant  to  the  higher  administrative  committee  of  the  Ministry'-  of  the 
Colonies  a  council  of  government,  under  the  presidency  of  the  general  se- 
cretary and  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  local  ofiices,  has  been  constituted  at 
Tripoli  and  at  Benghazi. 

Since  the  law  of  25  February  1912  CvStablished  Italian  sovereignty  over 
lyibya  it  was  necessary  to  make  clear  the  jmisdictory  relations  of  the  pop- 
ulation with  the  vState  and  regulate  relations  among  subjects.  The  need 
was  met  by  the  royal  decree  of  6  April  1913  which  established,  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  Mussulman  public  law,  that  all  Mussulmans  residing 
in  I/ibya  are  by  presumption  Italian  subjects  and  that  they  can  lose  such 
status  only  if  they  are  freed  from  it  by  the  government.  The  decree  de- 
termines who  are  to  be  considered  subjects  in  virtue  of  birth,  ties  of  blood 
or  marriage;  and  it  admits  subjects  to  service  in  the  territorial  and  mari- 
time colonial  forces  and  in  the  colonial  administration.  The  pertinent  rules 
were  comprised  in  the  royal  decree  of  6  February  1913  as  to  the  civil  service 
of  the  State. 

Administratior  of  justice  in  Libya  is  regulated  by  the  royal  decree  of 
20  March  1913. 

Other  decrees  concern  the  police,  the  health  service  (2),  the  organiz- 
ation of  schools  (3)  and  of  public  services  and  works  (4),  rules  for  the  con- 

(i)  Gazzetta  Ufficiale,  No.  72,  27  March  1917. 

(2)  Royal  Decree  of  8  January,  no.  15,  as  IQ14,  to  the  sanitary    orgauization    of  Tri- 
poli  and  Cyrenaica. 

(3)  do.    of  15  January  1914,  no.  56. 
(4;       do.    of  15  January  1914,  no.  76. 
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struction  and  working  of  the  State  railways  (i),  the  military  organization  (2), 
the  organization  of  the  postal  and  electrical  ser\'ice?  (3),  the  code  of  the 
n:erchnnt  navy  (4),  etc. 


§  2.  The  L\n'T)  vSystkm. 

From  the  time  lyibA'a  was  first  occnpied,  on  20  November  1911,  a 
royal  decree  forbade,  with  a  view  to  preventing  speculation  and  engross- 
ment, the  purchase  and  sale  of  land.  But  this  measure  has  an  obviously 
transitory  character  and  did  not  make  any  less  urgent  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  had  early  shown  itself  to  be  verj'-  difficult  and  of  capital 
importance,  the  jnoblem  namely  of  organizing  property  in  land. 

Under  Turkish  dominion  the  cadaster  applied  in  Ijbya,  although  only 
in  part  of  the  territory,-  made  the  proof  of  title  to  a  property  depend  on 
the  registration  of  particular  holdings,  and  therefore  ownership  of  a  holding 
could  only  be  proved  by  presenting  a  document  called  the /a/)ii  which  showed 
that  it  had  been  regularly  inscribed  on  the  laud  registers.  But  during  the 
war  all  the  land  offices  were  destroj'ed  and  the  registers  and  documents 
were  dispersed. 

The  royal  decree  of  26  January-  1913,  no.  1913  (5),  is  concerned  with 
the  proof  of  rights  to  land  in  Lib^^a.  For  the  purpose  of  such  proof  land 
offices  were  set  up  in  the  principal  centres  of  the  colony  to  provide  for  the 
determination  and  preservation  of  landownerrhip.  To  each  of  the.<^e  offices 
a  consultative  commission  of  notables  is  attached. 

These  offices  must  keep  special  registers  containing  all  necessary'  data 
for  the  exact  determination  of  properties  and  rights  in  them,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  real  estate  or  the  rights  held  in  real  estate,  its  boundaries,  area, 
the  nature  of  the  right  or  title  to  it,  general  remarks  as  to  the  title-holder, 
rights  of  property  burdening  it,  rights-of-way  with  necessary  indications 
as  to  how  these  affect  the  new  title-holder,  and,  where  title-deeds  are  oner- 
ous, the  price  of  such  deed.  A  register  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
for  urban  and  the  other  for  rural  property,  and  is  kept  in  chronological 
order  in  the  Italian  and  Arabic  languages. 

In  addition  to  the  general  register  another  register  mtist  be  kept  in 
every'  land  office;  (a)  for  the  domanial  properties  {miri);  (b)  for  the  property 
of  religious  foundations  {vacuf);  (c)  for  the  property  held  collectivel}''  by 
tribes  and  villages  {metruke)  ;  and  [(T)  for  the  })ropeity  held  freely  {mulk). 

Ottoman  land  registers  which  still  exist  or  which  can  be  recon^^tituted 
give  complete  proof  of  free  property  {mulk),  and  also  of  absolute  titles  to 
property  {tafil)  formerly  ceded  under  the  Ottoman  cadaster,  of  provisional 

(i)  Gazzetta  Ufficiale,  of  9  March  1913,  no.  314. 

(2)  do.    of  22  January  1914. 

(3)  do.    of  12  June  191 3,  no.  708. 

(4)  do.    of  23  June  1913,  no.  902. 

(5)  do.   no.  34,  II  February  1913. 
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titles  ceded  by  the  fonner  agencies  of  the  local  cadasters,  and  of  the  acts 
of  transference  {htigge)  ceded  by  the  cadis  before  the  institution  of  the  ca- 
daster. Saving  where  the  Ottoman  land  registers  still  exist  it  is  required 
that  existing  possession  ard  title  f-hall  correspond.  Contracts  of  purchase 
and  sale  made  after  the  royal  decree  of  5  November  1911,  no.  1247,  and 
final  pronouncements  of  the  judicial  authority  are  absolute  evidence  of  free 
property  if  they  do  not  violate  the  ro5^al  decree  of  20  November  1911, 
no.  1248,  and  if  the  seller's  title  has  been  remitted  to  the  purchaser  or 
annexed  to  the  contract  of  sale.  Such  titles  are  valid  as  full  proofs  if  they 
are  not  impugned  as  being  false  and  if  certificates  of  them  are  definite  in 
character,  except  in  the  following  circumstances. 

For  every  property  definitely  certified  there  is  drawn  up  a  new  title  in 
which  the  reference  of  the  title  and  of  other  relevant  documents,  from  which 
the  owner.ship  has  been  ascertained,  is  indicated,  and  in  which  all  data 
prescribed  for  the  land  register  must  be  found.  The  new  title  is  remitted 
to  its  holder  on  presentation  of  the  old  title,  except  when  the  latter  is  proved 
to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  The  oM  title  is  then  annulled  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  keeping  of  the  land  office. 

Rights  definitely  established  and  certified  are  inscribed,  in  conformity 
with  the  new  title,  in  the  general  register  and  on  the  land  books. 

Rights  definitely  certified  and  established  cannot  be  impugned  by 
anyone,  except  i)  in  the  case  of  fraud,  falsification  or  error  affecting  fun- 
damentally the  fact  established ;  2)  when  a  document  proving  the  contrary 
fact  and  not  previously  produced  is  found  after  certification;  3)  by  force 
majeure]  or  4)  another  and  contrary  certification  having  reference  to  the 
same  property.  These  actions  for  annulment  are  not-  detrimental  to  the 
rights  which  third  per.^ons  may  have  acquired,  in  good  faith  and  for  consi- 
derations, in  the  real  estate  in  question.  The  actions  are  brought  before 
the  local  judicial  authority  to  contradict  and  oppose  the  persons  in  whose 
favour  certification  has  been  made.  These  actions  and  their  results  are 
noted  in  the  general  register  and  the  land  books. 

If  the  titles  already  mentioned  contain  omissions  or  imperfections 
certification  is  made  provisionally,  on  the  basis  of  actual  possession  and 
all  the  evidence  of  property  to  be  discovered,  including  certificates  {il 
muhuber)  of  the  Imans  and  Mukhtars.  When  once  instructions  have  been 
issued,  following  the  procedure  indicated  in  article  10  of  the  aforementioned 
royal  decree  of  26  January  191 3,  the  provisional  title  is  registered  and  re- 
mitted, the  registration  ard  remission  being  publicly  declared. 

Within  two  years  of  the  time  of  declaration  any  interested  person  may 
impugn  the  provisional  certification  before  the  local  judicial  authority. 
If  after  two  years  no  objection  has  been  raised  or  only  such  as  has  been  met, 
the  registration  becomes  definite  and  the  title-holder  receives  a  definite 
title.  All  transferences  or  assignments  of  property,  whether  from  one  liv- 
ing person  to  another  or  in  consequence  of  a  death,  a  division  of  property 
or  the  formation  of  a  society,  and  every  constitution  or  cession  of  propert}'' 
rights,  must  be  entered  in  the  registers  of  the  land  books  and  on  the  title, 
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and  aie  valid,  even  among  the  parties  concerned,  only  from  the  date  of 
such  entry. 

The  land  books  are  public.     They  may  be  consulted  or  extracts  from 
them  may  be  obtained  as  the  ministerial  decree  of  20  July  1913  mles. 

This  decree  approved  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  executing  the  royal 
deciee  of  26  January  1913,  no.  48,  wliich  we  have  already  resumed,  as  to 
the  certification  of  property  rights  in  Cyrenaica    and   Tripoli.     Chapter  I 
of  these  rules  corcerns  the  land  offices,  namely  their  formation  and  staff, 
and  the  nomination  of  the  consultative  commission  which  must  advise 
in  all  cases  of  impugnments  of  provisional  certification.     Chapter  11  treats 
of  the  land  registers,  both  gerseral  and  special,  for  {a)  the  domanial  property; 
{b)  the  property  of  Mussulman  religious  foundations;  3ud  (c)  property  held 
collectively.     Chapter  III  treats  of  the  land  books  of  free  property,  the 
complementary  land  books  and  registers  of  papers,  and  inscription  in  the 
land  books.     Chapter  IV  deals  with  definite  and  provisional   certification 
of  free  property,  general  rules  for  certification,  applications  for  certification, 
deeds  and  papers  of  certification,  special  rules  for  the  provisional  and  final 
certifications  of  free  property,  impugnments  of  provisional  certification, 
actions  against  certification  and  judgements  against  the  negative  results 
of   certification.     Chapter  V  concerns  the  certifications  of  property  rights 
in  estates  of  the  domain,  held  by  Mussulman  religious  foundations  or  held 
collectively.     Chapter  VI  deals  with  titles  to  free  property  and  the  cession 
of  these,  final  or  provisional  titles  and  complementary  papers,  and  the  ces- 
sion of  titles.     Chapter  VII  treats  of  registration  after    certification,  ge- 
neral rules,  various  operations  involving  new  entries  in  the  land  books 
owing  to  the  rectification  of  a  material  error,  new   construction,    division, 
modification  of  the  condition  of  real  estate,  etc.,  and  variations  relative 
to  the  diSerent  categories  of  properties.     Chapter  VIII  is  concerned  with 
general  provisions,  the  keeping  of  registeis  and  land  books,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  staff,  penalties,  annulment  of  titles,  delivery  of  duplicates, 
copies,  extracts  and  certificates,  inspection  of  registers  and  land  books,  and 
operations  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  the  geometrical  cadaster.     Chap- 
ter IX  contains  provisional  measures. 


§  3.  Agriculture  and  Colonization. 

A.  —  Measures  in  favour  of  Agriculture.  —  Certain  and  complete  data 
as  to  agricultural  conditions  in  I^ibya  cannot  yet  be  given.  The  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  Italian  occupation  is  too  short  and  the  events  of  the 
war  have  often  prevented  the  necessar>'  investigations.  There  are  two 
reports  or  the  subjects  but  they  confine  themselves  to  some  zores  and  can- 
not therefore  be  considered  as  giving  a  complete  exposition,  and  moreover 
they  are  largely  concerned  with  technical  matters.  They  are  the  following  : 
(i)  Relazione  del  Primo  Viaggio  della  Commissione  nominata  dal- 
I'on.  F.  Nitti,  Ministro  di  Agricoltura,  sub  tenia  Ricerche  e  Studi  Agrologici 
sulla  lyibia.  —  1.  L,a  Zona  di  Tripoli  (Report  of  the  First  Voyage  of  the  Com- 
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mission  nominated  by  the  Hon.  F.  Nitti,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  as  to  Agro- 
logical  Researches  and  Studies  on  Libya.  —  I.  The  Zone  of  Tripoli).  Bergamo, 
Istitnto  italiano  d'arti  grafiche,  1912. 

(2)  Comtnissione  per  lo  Studio  Agrologico  della  Tripolitania  nominata 
con  D.  M.  dell'ii  febbraio  1913.  —  La  Tripolitania  Settentrionale  [Com- 
mission for  the  Agrological  Study  of  Tripoli  nominated  by  Ministerial  Decree 
of  II  February  1913  —  Northern  Tripoli).  Two  vols.  Rome,  Bertero,  1913. 

To  these  two  official  reports  there  must  be  added  the  results  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Signor  Leopoldo  Franchetti  to  TrijDoli  for  the  study  of  the  Gebel, 
published  under  the  title  "  Societa  Italiana  per  lo  Studio  della  Libya.  La 
Missione  Franchetti  in  Tripolitania.  II  Gebel  "  {Italian  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Libya.  The  Franchetti  M'ission  in  Tripoli.  The  Gebel).  Florence,  Mi- 
lan, Treves,  1914.  To  this  is  annexed  a  second  volume  prepared  by 
R.  Pampaninini  on  the  flora  of  Tripoli,  namely  "  Plantae  Tripolitanae  ab 
auctore  anno  1913  lectae  et  Repcrtorium  Florae  Vascularis  Tripolitanae  ", 
Florence,  Pellas,  1914. 

In  view  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  agricultural  conditions  in  Lib^^a 
we  will  merely  note  certain  data  as  to  the  types  of  crops  now  grown  in  the 
colony.     They  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  In  the  irrigated  gardens  trees  and  grasses  are  grown  on  a  small 
scale  by  settlers  and  their  value  realized  directly.  These  gardens  are  ge- 
nerally found  in  larger  or  smaller  groups  -  oases  -  distributed  along  the 
coast,  and  occur  very  rarely  in  the  interior. 

(b)  In  the  enclosed  unirrigated  domains  special  kinds  of  trees  are  usually 
grown  or  else  olive-trees  together  with  cereals,  the  winter  floods  aiding 
culture  in  both  cases.  These  domains  are  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the  ba- 
sins formed  by  the  hills. 

(c)  In  the  domains  for  growing  trees  olive  and  fig  trees  are  grown 
without  irrigation,  by  themselves  or  together  with  cereals.  They  occur 
especially  in  the  mountain  territory,  as  in  Msellata  and  Garian. 

(d)  The  badia  land,  otherwise  the  steppes,  is  used  for  pasturage  and 
for  the  limited  and  occasional  cultivation  of  cereals. 

(e)  The  uididn  are  in  special  cases  used  fox  the  almost  or  quite  conti- 
nuous growth  of  cereals. 

The  cultivable  land  of  Libya  is  ?s  regards  its  smaller  part  cultivated 
by  irrigation,  effected  as  economically  as  possible  in  order  that  the  water 
may  not  useless^  run  out  to  the  sea  or  be  lost  in  systems  of  irrigation.  The 
larger  part  of  the  land  is  cultivated  without  irrigation  by  the  aid  of  the  agri- 
cultural technique  special  to  arid  soils.  If  there  is  subterranean  freshwater 
at  no  great  depth  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  irrigated  agriculture  at 
various  points  in  the  colony  and  thus  to  bring  vast  zones  of  territorj^  under 
irrigated  cultivation.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  extend  the  flooded  crops 
in  the  depressions  of  the  hill  country,  and  it  would  be  useful  to  investigate 
the  possible  means  of  using  on  the  plain  the  water  of  torrents  which  now 
is  lost  in  the  sea.  On  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  agricultural  land  the  trees 
and  grasses  of  the  unirrigated  land  might  be  grown  profitably  if  a  scientific 
technique  were  adopted.     On  the  parts  of  the  steppe  not  used  for  agricul- 
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tural  crops  stock-farming,  and  especially  sheep-farming,  could  be  improved 
and  rendered  markedly  more  productive  than  it  is  at  present,  care  being 
given  above  all  to  watering  the  animal.s  and  preserving  them  in  healthy 
condition. 

Pending  more  effective  action  in  favour  of  agriculture  some  measures 
were  esteemed  necessary  to  lessen  the  depression  affecting  agricultural 
conditions.  Among  these  one  was  urgent,  namely  a  provision,  however 
rudimentary,  of  agricultural  credit  for  the  natives ;  for  the  Ottoman  agri- 
ciiltural  bank  went  into  liquidation  immediatel}^  after  the  Italian  occupation 
and  some  grants  made  directly  by  the  colonial  authorities  did  rot  sufl&- 
ciently  take  its  place. 

The  royal  decree  of  9  March  1913,  no.  262  (i)  for  Tripoli  authorized 
the  branch  of  the  Banco  di  Sicilia  e  Tripoli,  supported  by  the  Bank  of  Italy, 
and  the  royal  decree  of  6  November  191 3  for  Cyrenaica  authorized  the 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  at  Benghazi,  to  effect  operations  in  agricultural 
credit  so  long  as  these  banks  employed  their  own  capital  with  the  govern- 
ment's limited  security,  together  with  the  capital  already  lent  by  the  co- 
lonial administration  and  capitf^l  arising  out  of  the  liquidation  of  the  Otto- 
man agricultural  bank,  the  further  management  of  which  was  entrusted  to 
these  banks  (2). 

It  was  also  necessary  to  solve  a  grave  problem  arising  out  of  the  large 
extent  of  land,  of  the  most  fertile  description,  especially  near  the  town  of 
Tripoli,  which  had  been  entirely  abandoned,  either  because  former  possess- 
ors were  dead  or  had  emigrated,  or  because  the  prospect  of  larger  earnings 
has  drawn  them  to  the  towns  and  they  had  alienated  their  property  in  de- 
fiance of  the  prohibition  of  sales,  and  the  buyers  had  not  considered  it  wise 
to  show  themselves.  The  ruin  of  wells  and  cisterns  and  the  progressive 
invasion  of  the  sand  were  to  be  feared,  to  say  nothing  of  other  losses. 

The  royal  decree  of  6  September  1913,  no.  1106  (3),  did  not  aim,  as  some 
wrongly  think,  at  facilitating  Italian  colonization,  but  at  bringing  owners 
back  to  cultivate  their  lands  or,  failing  this,  at  bringing  other  natives,  by 
preference,  to  take  their  places,  as  public  interest' dictated.  This  decree  al- 
lowed concessions  for  three  years  of  abandoned  lands,  such  concessions  to  be 
renewable  for  the  same  period  if  the  owner  did  not  meanwhile  present 
himself  or  if,  on  presenting  himself,  he  did  not  pay  the  concessionar3''  the 
value  of  the  improvements  and  repairs  made  by  the  latter  during  his  occu- 
pancy . 

The  application  of  this  decree  at  once  gave  satisfactory  results. 

The  royal  decree  of  20  March  191 3  provided  against  the  loss  which 
would  ensue  on  an  excessive  exploitation  of  the  palm-trees  for  it  fully  regul- 
ated the  extraction  of  laglibi ;  and  the  roj^al  decree  of  ii  Jamiaiy  1914  re- 


(i)  Gazzetta  Ufficiale,  8  April  1913,  no.  82. 

(2)  This  matter  was  afterwards  regulated  by  the  Norme  Provvisoire  per  la  Concessione  dei 
Prestiti  Agrari.  (Provisional  Rules  for  the  Granting  of  AgriciUtural  I^oans)  of  15  October  1915. 

(3)  Gazzetta  Ufficiale,  6  October  1913,  232. 
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gulated  the  esparto  harvest,  the  purchase  in  the  gross  of  this  product  and 
trade  in  it. 

B.  —  Attempts  at  Colonization  and  Criteria  on  which  they  u-ere  based.  ■— 
As  things  are  at  present  little  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  colonization. 
We  will  merely  advance  some  con.iiderations  and  reproduce  some  data  of 
a  general  character. 

The  types  of  domain  which  may  most  profitably  be  chosen  for  the 
future  colonization  of  lyibya,  according  to  the  selection  made  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Agroiogical  Study  of  Tripoli,  nominated  by  a  ministerial 
decree  of  ii  February  1913,  are  the  following  : 

(a)  Exploitation  by  irrigated  crops,  if  a  very  intensive  system  of 
agriculture  leading  to  the  production  of  plum-trees,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
various  industrial  plants,  be  adopted  ; 

{h)  Bxploitation  by  entirely  dry  or  flooded  crops,  extending  over  a 
very  large  area,  say  200  to  300  hectares,  the  mixed  culture  of  trees  and  gras- 
ses being  practi'-ed  ; 

(c)  Pastoral  exploitation  depending  principally  on  sheep-farming, 
on  the  principle  of  a  central  domain  or  nucleus  and  a  greater  or  less  extent 
of  steppe  used  as  pasturage. 

In  certain  circumstances  unirrigated,  enclosed  domains  may  also  be 
adopted  for  colonization,  but  this  type  of  agriculture  seems  to  be  the  least 
profitable. 

The  first  experiments  in  colonization  in  Libya  were  made  by  the  Royal 
Agrarian  Ofiice  of  Tripoli,  formed  by  a  royal  decree  of  2  March  1914,  no.  1791 
To  this  ofiice  duties  were  entrusted  which  may  be  divided  into  two  very 
distinct  groups  :  the  first  comprising  those  of  an  essentially  administrative 
nature,  including  investigations  and  measures  tending  to  favour  native 
and  colonial  agriculture  and  to  stimulate  and  encourage  colonization  by 
Italian  agriculturists;  the  second  those  of  a  technical  and  economically 
agricultural  nature  which  concern  the  whole  programme  of  practical  ex- 
periment. 

In  carrying  out  these  first  colonizing  experiments  the  principle  has 
been  adopted  of  associating  the  action  of  the  State  with  private  initiative, 
in  other  words  the  government's  action  has  been  completed  by  that  of  in- 
dividuals with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  danger  of  patchwork  colonization  in- 
spired by  no  guiding  idea. 

By  the  royal  decree  of  13  July  1914,  no.  726,  the  governor  of  Tripoli 
was  empowered  to  make  grants  of  the  land?  of  the  domain.  He  was  in  a 
position  to  carry  out,  by  means  of  the  stafi  of  the  Agrarian  Ofiice  of  Tripoli, 
an  organic  and  scientific  programme  of  colonization  based  on  the  general 
criteria  already  established  by  the  central  administration. 

This  measure  was  otherwise  justified  by  the  necessity  of  leaving  to  the 
local  government,  in  the  initial  period  in  which  all  the  elements  contribut- 
ing to  determine  economic  conditions  in  general  and  the  agricultural  con- 
dition of  the  colonies  in  particular  were  not  yet  known,  that  freedom  of 
action  which  is  quite  indispensable  if  colonizing  activity  is  not  to  be  sub- 
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jected  to  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  dominated  by  restrictions  from  which 
grave  and  irre])arable  errors  may  arise. 

As  regards  methods  of  alienating  land  it  should  be  remembered  that 
free  grants  and  sales  had  equally  to  be  excluded,  since  the  former  may  bring 
to  the  colon}'  grantees  who  have  not  the  means  to  carry  on  scientific  and 
intensive  colonizing  action,  as  certain  incontrovertible  data  furnished  by 
experience  and  the  history  of  the  chief  colonizing  nations  show,  while  the 
latter  seems  to  be  equally  unsuitable.  Even  leaving  aside  the  fact  that  to 
allow  sales  may  give  rise  to  speculation,  there  is  the  probability  that  ])ur- 
chasers  will  spend  on  their  purchases  the  capital  which  could  ])rofitably  be 
used  on  the  improvement  of  their  property.  The  only  remaining  alternative 
was  therefore  that  of  an  improving  contract,  which  was  considered  iv  the 
case  of  ver>'  extensive  lots  to  be  a  long  lease  involving  no  right  of  purchase  ; 
and  in  that  of  small  lots  to  be  a  long  lease  of  property  redeemable  in  a  pe- 
riod oi  from  fifteen  to  twent5^-five  years.  This  form  offers,  in  addition 
to  the  advantages  always  present  in  an  improving  contract,  the  advantage 
that  it  allows  the  action  of  individuals  to  be  completed  by  the  government; 
for  an  obligation  is  placed  on  the  concessionary  to  allow  the  technical 
ftaff  of  the  Agrarian  Ofiice,  who  are  charged  to  superintend  and  control  his 
agricultural  activity,  to  have  access  to  his  holding. 

When  the  form  of  a  long  lease  has  thus  been  chosen  for  concessions  it 
was  thought  best  to  treat  individually,  this  method  seeming  most  advisable 
among  those  presenting  themselves.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  during  the 
first  year  of  such  ver\'  important  experiments  the  method  of  sales  by  auc- 
tion would  have  incurred  the  grave  risk  of  bringing  to  the  colony  persons 
most  unsuitable  to  the  practice  of  agriculture,  especially  since  the  amount 
of  the  annual  rent  was  made  as  low  as  possible. 

In  choosing  concessionaries  the  criteria  followed  were  neither  vague 
nor  arbitrary.  The  applications  received  were  examined  with  scrupulous 
care  and  preference  was  given  to  societies  of  agriculturists  or  to  single 
agriculturists  who  seemed  to  offer  the  best  guarantees  of  a  serious  success. 

In  drawing  iip  the  deeds  of  concession  the  following  principles  were 
adopted  : 

(i)  For  concessions  of  large  lots  : 

The  piece  of  land  is  ceded  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  determined  number  of 
years,  fifty  or  seventy-five,  without  right  of  purchase  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
cessionary who  must  pay- an  annual  rent,  fixed  at  a  very  low  rate  for  the 
first  years,  and  at  a  liigher  rate  for  subsequent  years  in  which,  since  he  has 
fulfilled  the  necessary  terms  of  the  contract,  he  sees  his  annual  income  in- 
crease. 

The  concessionary  is  bound  to  execute  within  determined  periods,  on 
pain  of  the  revocation  of  his  contract,  stipulated  works  and  plantations.  He 
is  also  obliged  to  reside  in  the  colony  or  to  cause  to  reside  on  the  property 
a  technical  administrator  on  manager,  placed  over  it  as  his  special  deputy 
in  administrative  and  judiciary  matters.  Finally  he  must  allow  the  tech- 
nical staff  of  the  Agrarian  Office  to  have  access  to  the  property  in  order 
to  see  that  the  clauses  of  the  contract  are  exactly  executed. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  concessional  has  the  right  to  exemption  from 
taxes  and  remission  of  rent  in  determined  cases,  and^  other  things  being 
equal,  should  have  a  preference  if  new  concessions  are  on  any  pretext 
eventually  made  by  the  State. 

(2)  For  concessions  of  small  lots  : 

These  lots  have  an  area  of  from  three  to  thirty  hectares  and  exception- 
ally of  fifty  hectares.  They  are  reserved  exclusively  to  small  agricultur- 
ists who  dispose  of  the  capital  necessary  to  bringing  them  under  cultiva- 
tion. They  are  ceded  for  ninety-nine  3'ears,  with  a  right  of  purchase  to  the 
concessionary  who  has  scrupulously  fulfilled  the  stipulations  of  the  con- 
tract at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  or  in  exceptional  cases  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  the  terms  to  be  counted  from  the  da}^  on  which  possession 
was  taken. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  concession  of  small  lots  the  concessionary  is 
bound  to  carry  out  determined  works  and  plantations,  and  has  the  right 
to  special  exemptions  and  remissions  of  rent. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  these  concessions  of  small  lots, 
to  which  the  Agrarian  Office  devotes  the  greatest  care,  to  favour  and  en- 
courage the  agricultiire  ou  a  small  scale  which  has  given  excellent  results 
in  certain  conditions,  especially  when  colonization  has  been  in  its  first 
stages. 

In  the  beginning  of  1915  concessions  were  made,  as  appears  from  the 
Bollettino  di  Informazioni  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  (i),  of  four  large 
lots  of  land  having  a  total  area  of  986.50  hectares  and  thirty-nine  small 
lots,  ceded  to  small  agriculturists,  having  a  total  area  of  548.26  hectares. 

But,  as  has  been  said  already,  the  colonization  of  Libya  is  still  only 
beginning. 

(i)  3rd  j'ear,  no.  i,  Jauuarj^  1915-  Rome,  Bertero,  1915. 
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Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  efforts  made  b}^  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  increase  the  production  of  food  in  the  country.  We  here 
attempt  an  analysis  of  the  machinery  intended  to  secure  the  maximum  pro- 
duction of  the  culti\'able  lands. 


§  I.  The  EEGIS1.ATIVE  BASIS  of  the  organization. 

The  existing  provisions  as  to  the  cultivation  of  lands  are  based  on  an 
amendment,  passed  on  13  March  1917,  of  Regulation  2  M  of  the  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Regulations.  This  amendment  gives  certain  powers  as  regards 
Ivngland  and  Wales  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  as  re- 
gards Scotland  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  which  bodies  exer- 
cise their  powers  "  after  such  consultation  with  the  Food  Controller  9S  may 
be  arranged  "  and  where  they  "  are  of  opinion  that,  with  a  view  to  maintain- 
ing the  food  supply  of  the  country,  it  is  expedient  ". 

They  may  "  enter  on  and  take  possession  of  any  land  which  in  their  opi- 
nion is  not  being  so  cultivated  as  to  increase,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  food 
su])ply  of  the  country,  and,  after  entry  thereon,  do  all  tilings  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  or  for  adapting  it  for  cultivation  ; 
and  for  such  purposes  enter  on  and  take  possession  of  any  buildings  on  the 
land  or  convenient  for  such  pur]:>oses  ".  They  may  "  take  possession  of 
any  machinery,  implements  of  husbandry  or  plant...,  or  any  farm  produce, 
stock  or  animals...  required  for  the  cultivation  of  land  or  the  increase  of 
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the  food  supply  of  the  country  ".  They  may  "  by  notice  served  on  the  occu- 
pier of  any  land  require  him  to  cultivate  the  land  in  accordance  with  such 
requirements  as  the  Board  may  think  necessary'  or  desirable...  ;  and  b^^  no- 
tice served  on  the  tenant  of  any  land,  which  or  part  of  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  is  not  being  so  cultivated  as  to  increase  as  far  as  practicable  the 
food  siipply  of  the  country,  determine  his  tenancy  of  the  land... ;  and  after 
entry  on  any  land  arrange  for  its  cultivation  by  any  other  person  whether 
by  contract  of  tenancy  or  otherwise.  An  occupier  of  land  may,  with  a  view 
to  maintaining  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  submit  to  the  Board  a  scheme 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  contract 
of  tenancy  of  the  land,  and  the  Board,  if  satisfied  that  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  food  supply, 
may  direct  that  the  land  shall  be  cultivated  in  accordance  with  the  scheme, 
subject  to  any  modification  which  the  Board  ma}'  think  fit  to  make  therein  ". 
"  If  the  Board  at  any  time  withdraw  from,  possession  of  an}^  land  of  which 
possession  has  been  taken  under  this  regulation,  they  may  recover  from  the 
person  then  entitled  to  resume  occupation  of  the  land  such  amount  as  repre- 
sents the  value  to  him  of  all  acts  of  cultivation  or  adaptation  for  cultiva- 
tion executed  by  the  Board  ".  "  The  Board  may  with  respect  to  any  land... 
authorize  anj'  person  or  any  bodj^  constituted  by  the  Board  to  exercise 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  any  powers  of  the  Board  under  this  regulation  and 
prescribe  the  procedure  of  any  such  body  ". 


§  2.  The  AGRICULTURAL  COMMITTEES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  ■ 

a)  The  War  AgricuUural  Executive  Committees. 

As  regards  England  and  Wales  this  regulation  was  completed  by  an 
order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  made  on  15  March  1917, 
which  defined  the  powers  of  the  War  Agricultural  Executive  Committees 
who  had  previously  been  governed  by  an  order  of  20  February  1917.  This 
new  "  Cultivation  of  lyands  Order  "  states  that  "  the  persons  who  are  for 
the  time  being  appointed  b}'  a  county  council  of  an  administrative  count}' 
to  act  as  members  of  the  War  Agricultural  Committee  for  the  county  are 
hereby  constituted  as  the  body  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
Board  "  b}'  the  regulation.  "  The  body  hereby  constituted  shall  main- 
tain an  executive  committee  consisting  i)  of  members  appointed  by  the 
said  body,  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  seven  in  mmiVjer,  unless  the 
Board  otherwise  direct,  and  2)  of  such  additional  members  as_  the  Board 
may  appoint.  In  the  case  of  a  county  in  Wales  (inchiding  Monmouthshire) 
two  of  the  members  so  appointed  by  the  body  hereby  constituted  shall  be 
the  members  representing  the  council  of  the  county  on  the  \^'elsh  Agricultural 
Council...  An  executive  committee  shall  from  time  to  time  report  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  body  constituted  by  this  Order  for  the  comity,  but  the  acts 
of  the  committee  shall  not  be  subject  to  confirmation  bj^  that  body...  Ac- 
counts shall  be  kept  by  an  executive  committee  of  their  receipts  and  expen- 
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ditiire  find  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  officer  of  the  Board,  and  those 
accounts  shall  be  made  up  and  audited  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  shall 
direct...  An  executive  committee  may,  subject  to  any  directions  given  by  the 
Board,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as  the  committee  thinks  fit.  A  sub- 
conmiittee  may  consist  either  wholly  or  partly  of  persons  not  being  members 
of  the  executive  conmiittee  ".  A  saving  clause  provides  that  the  execu- 
tive comnaittee  "shall  not  enter  on  or  take  possession  of  any  comnion  land 
as  defined  b}^  this  Order,  without -a  further  consent  given  by  the  Board  ". 
Thus  in  England  and  Wales  the  machinery'  for  the  intensification  of 
;igriculturtT.l  production  consists  in  each  county  of  a  War  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, the  directing  bodj',  on  which  de])tnds  a  War  Agricultural  Executive 
Committee,  which  leaves  certain  duties  to  sub-committees. 

b)  The  District  Sub-Committees. 

In  May  1017  the  Director-General  of  the  Food  Pioduction  Department 
of  the  Board  made  certain  suggestions  to  the  Agricultural  Executive  Com- 
mittees in  jvigland  and  Wales  as  to  these  sub-committees.  "  As  a  rule  ", 
he  stated,  "it  is  desirable  that  the  county  Executive  Committee  should 
divide  the  county  into  convenient  districts  for  the  purpose  of  the  increased 
])roduction  of  food,  which  would  in  most  cases  correspond  with  the  existing 
Rural  Districts,  and  should  appoint  to  each  district  a  Sub-committee  of 
not  less  than  four  or  more  than  seven  members,  having  experience  in  agri- 
ciilture  and  willing  to  attend  meetings  regularly'  during  the  war...  A  district 
committee  should  meet  at  least  once  a  fortnight  and  if  possible  once  a  week... 
It  should  keep  minutes  of  its  proceedings  and  forward  a  report  after  each 
meeting  to  the  County  Execiitive  Committee  and  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture's commissioner  for  the  distiict.  It  should  appoint  one  or  more  persons 
experienced  in  agricidture  as  its  correspondents  and  representatives  in  each 
parish  or  convenient  group  of  (usually  not  more  than  three)  parishes  in  the 
district...  It  should  report  to  the  County  Exeuctive  Committee  any  land 
within  its  district  which  is  from  any  cause  not  at  present  producing  its'full 
quota  of  food  for  the  nation,  suggest  the  action  necessary  to  obtain  the  best 
|)ossible  output  of  food  from  the  land,  and  assist  the  County  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  carrying  out  any  measure  which  it  may  decide  to  take  with  that 
oljject...  It  should  report  to  the  County  Executive  Committee  any  grass  land 
which  in  its  opinion  ought  to  be  plouglied  up  for  the  1918  croj)ping.  It 
should  report  anj'  special  cases  of  labour  shortage  and  should  see  that  farmers 
needinglabour  are  put  in  touch  with  any  available  source  of  suppl^^..  It  should 
co-operate  closelj-  with  other  organizations  for  the  supply  of  labour,  such  ns 
the  Women's  War  Agricultural  Committee  and  the  Agricultural  Represent- 
ative of  the  National  vService  Department.  It  should  assist  farmers  in 
obtaining  through  the  County  Executive  Committee  good  seed  and  manures, 
sp.raying  materials  for  potatoes  and,  where  necessary,  the  use  of  horses  and 
implements.  It  should  do  everything  in  its  power  to  facilitate  the  working 
of  any  motor  tractors  and  steam  tackle  available  in  the  county,  and  make 
known  to  farmers  the  terms  on  which  their  use  can  be  obtained.  It  should 
call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  facilities  for  obtaining  credit  from  the 
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banks  through  the  County  Committee  under  the  scheme  arranged  by  the 
Board.  It  should  help  to  organize  measures  for  the  destruction  of  rabbits, 
rats,  rooks,  sparrows  and  other  pests...  It  should  report  any  difficulties  in 
maintaining  the  food  supply  due  to  the  land  being  detrimentally^  affected  by 
the  blocking  of  water-courses  or  the  holding  up  of  water  by  mill-dams  and 
locks.  It  should  assist  the  provision  of  land  for  allotment  where  needed, 
encourage  the  adoption  of  co-operative  methods  for  the  purchase  of  seed, 
manures,  etc.,  and  take  steps  to  see  that  all  existing  allotments  and  gardens 
are  fully  c^iltivated...  While  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  County  Com- 
mittee cannot  delegate  to  a  vSub-Committee  the  executive  powers  confer- 
red on  it  by  the  Order,  it  should  endeavour  to  keep  each  Sub-Committee 
fully  occupied  with  work  of  a  responsiljle  character,  and  thus  save  itself 
from  becoming  overburdened  with  a  mass  of  detail  which  can  be  better  dealt 
with  by  men  of  local  knowledge  ". 

In  many  cases  the  district  committees  are  already  doing  well  and  are 
steadily  imj^roving  in  effectiveness. 

c)  The  Special  Sub-Committees. 

Another  circular  letter  issued  b}'  the  Director  General  of  the  Food  Pro- 
duction Department  to  the  War  Agricultural  Executive  Committees,  also 
in  May  1917,  requested  that  further  sub-committees  should  be  formed  in  each 
country  to  undertake  certain  duties,  in  particular  a  I^abour  Sub-committee, 
a  Machinery^  Sub-committee  and  a  Supplies  Sub-committee.  Bach  of  these 
sub-committees  should  consist  of  "  not  more  than  two  members  of  the  Exe- 
cutive together  with  other  persons  co-opted  from  outside  ". 

As  regards  the  Labour  Sub-Committees  the  circular  stated  that  "  in  many 
counties  a  sub- committee  has  already  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
distribution  of  soldier  labour,  but  its  functions  should  be  extended  to  deal 
with  matters  relating  to  the  supply,  distribution,  housing  and  wages  of  all 
forms  of  labour...  In  view  of  the  necessit}'^  of  encouraging  the  employment  of 
women,  and  particularly  of  those  women  who  have  been  trained  under  the 
Board's  scheme,  the  Organizing  Secretary  of  the  Women's  War  Agricultural 
Committee  should  be  co-opted  as  a  member  of  the  I^abour  Sub  Committee... 
The  lyabour  Sub-Committee  might  deal  also  with  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  Army  or  other  horses  and  with  any  questions  that  will  arise  under  the 
Billeting  of  Civilians  Bill  ". 

"  In  view  ",  the  circular  .states  further  "  of  the  new  duties  entrusted 
to  the  committees...,  and  of  the  volume  of  work  involved  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  ploughing  up  of  the  quota  of  grass  land  apportioned  to  each 
county,  it  will  be  essential  to  appoint  a  special  sub-committee  for  the  purpose. 
It  should  be  called  the  Machinery  Sub-Committee  and  should  deal  with  the 
work  of  the  (government)  tractors  and  the  sets  of  .steam  tackle  in  the  coiinty, 
and  should  also  be  responsible  for  the  organization  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
machinery,  especially  threshing  machines  ". 

The  increased  quantit}^  of  fertilizers,  seeds  and  other  agricultural  sup- 
plies which  will  be  needed  owing  to  the  increased  arable  area  is  alleged  as  the 
reason   for  the  appointment   of  a  special   Supplies  Sub-Committee.     "  It 
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should  consist  of  two  ineiubers  of  the  Executive  Conuuittee  together  with 
representativer  of  the  principal  dealers,  merchants  and  agricultural  co-ope- 
rative trading  societies  in  the  county...  The  sub-committee  should  use  their 
influence  to  ensure  that  all  land  in  the  county  is  adequately  and  })roperly 
manured,  and  should  undertake  any  purchases  needed  for  land  on  which 
the  Kxecutive  Conunittee  enter  utider  the  Cultivation  of  Lands  Order.  The 
Food  Production  Department  will  be  prepared  to  give  the  sub-connnittee 
any  advice  and  assistance  in  theii  power  as  to  the  supplies,  prices,  etc.  of 
requirements  ". 

It  is  suggested  finally  that  "  Executive  conmiittees  may  find  it  desi- 
rable to  appoint  other  sub-committees  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  finance, 
the  survey  (on  which  the  District  Value  of  the  Land  Valuation  Depart- 
ment should  be  appointed),  and  other  branches  of  the  work  ". 

d)  The  Application  of  the  Cultivation  of  Lands  Order  by  the  Agricultimd 
Executive  Committees. 

The  administration  of  the  Cultivation  of  Lands  Order  is  the  most 
important  and  most  delicate  dut}--  of  the  County  Executive  Committes. 

It  is  of  course  essential  that  they  should  obtain  accurate  and  unbiased 
opinions  on  which  to  found  their  action,  and  here  their  difficulties  begin. 
In  some  cases  the  district  committees  are  not  sufficiently  manned  by  far- 
mers, and  considerable  time  is  therefore  wasted  in  dealing  with  tlieir  reports 
which  have  to  be  referred  back  to  a  special  panel  of  practical  farmers  and 
a  valuer.  In  other  cases,  where  district  committees  are  composed  chiefly  of 
farmers,  these  are  not  always  willing  to  give  information  as  to  the  state  of 
the  lands  of  their  brother  farmers,  and  are  inclined  to  think  nothing  im- 
portant except  the  facilitating  of  their  task  by  the  provision  of  labour,  ma- 
chinery' and  other  necessaries. 

An  Executive  Committee  can  in  the  first  place  send  a  mere  recommen- 
dation to  a  farmer.  "  In  the  majority  of  cases  ",  writes  a  commissioner, 
"  th.e  fanners  agree  to  carry'  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Executives  ",  and 
most  other  commissioners  report  to  the  same  effect.  One  County  Execu- 
tive sends  to  the  farmer  concerned  a  form  which  has  on  its  face  a  polite  re- 
commendation and  on  its  back  a  list  of  its  own  summary  compulsory  re- 
serve powers.  The  results  are  said  to  be  satisfactory.  When  the  existing 
occupier  agrees  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  his  promises  are  performed.  Here  especially  the  Dis- 
trict Sub-Committees  can  be  useful. 

If  a  farmer  is  unable  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Executive  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  supplement  his  efforts  or  to  replace  him.  This  can  often 
be  done  by  agreement.  The  committee  can  help  him  by  carrying  out  spe- 
cified acts  of  cultivation,  or  by  taking  over  and  transferring  to  a  neighbour 
some  of  his  land»  for  instance  the  arable  part  of  his  farm.  When  a  tenant 
is  thoroughly  incompetent  or  refractory  his  tenancy  must  b'e  determined 
summarily.  Before  invoking  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  it 
is  often  possible  to  carry  through  this  matter  by  agreement  between  owner 
and  tenant  under  the  advice  and  pressure  of  the  committee.     A  satisfactory 
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tenant  may  then  be  installed,  the  ownei  may  undertake  to  farm  the  land 
himself,  or  the  committee  may,  in  the  last  resort,  undertake  its  cultivation. 

When  all  else  fails  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  compuhorv  f)Owers. 
-The  Executive  Committee  can  direct  a  farm^er  to  carry  out  an  improved 
system  of  cultivation  under  penalties  for  disobedience  ;  can  enter  on  his 
land  and  carry  out  on  it  specific  work,  such  as  ploughing  or  manuring,  re- 
covering the  cost  from  him  ;  can  transfer  part  of  his  land  to  a  neighbour  or 
other  substitute  ;  or,  finally,  can  ask  the  Board  summarily  to  end  his  tenancy 
replacing  him  by  someone  more  efficient  or  farmiitg  the  land  themselves. 
In  cases  of  such  eviction  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  prevent  hardship  by 
leaving  the  old  tenant  in  possesion  of  the  farmhouse  for  a  time. 

Reports  show  that  the  Executive  Committees  are  taking  action  in 
all  these  ways.  Advice  and  pei suasion  are  being  used  in  numberless  cases 
and  where  these  fail  most  committees  have  no  hesitation  in  applying  some 
of  their  more  drastic  powers. 

Even  when  landowners  are  not  themselves  farming  any  land  commit- 
tees have  sometimes  been  able  to  put  pressure  through  them  on  unsatisfac- 
tory tenants.  In  many  cases  improvement  on  badty  cultivated  lands  has 
been  secured  by  the  help  of  the  landowner  or  his  agent. 

§  3.  The  ORGANIZATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

No  order  corresponding  to  the  Cultivation  of  Lands  Order  has  been 
made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland.  But  District  AgyicuUuntl 
Executive  Committees  have  been  formed  for  most  of  the  Scottish  counties, 
and  the  Board  exercise  their  powers  under  Regulation  2  M  as  amended  in 
]\Iarch  1917,  which  we  have  already  cited,  through  these  committees  who 
have  Executive  Officers.  Certain  of  the  more  remote  districts  are  worked 
by  the  Board  directly. 

Where,  in  the  opinion  of  a  committee,  the  occupier  is  using  his  lands 
for  the  production  of  crops  at  present  unpfitable  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  or  is  cultivating  his  land  inadequateh',  and  where  their  represeiita- 
tions  have  proved  ineffectua.1,  the  committee  recommend  the  Board  to 
exercise  their  powers  under  the  amended  regulation. 

Failure  to  cultivate  the  land  in  accordance  with  a  direction  of  the  Board 
constitutes  a  summary  offence  against  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations. 

Schemes  which  override  restrictive  clauses  of  leases  under  the  amend- 
ed regulation  must  be  submitted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  local  committee. 
The  committee  discover  whether  the  tenant  submitting  such  a  scheme 
has  sought  and  failed  to  obtain  its  approval  by  his  landlord.  If  they  are 
satified  that  the  scheme  will  lead  to  increased  production  of  food  they 
endeavour,  by  negotiation,  to  secure  the  landlord's  consent  to  its  adoption. 
If  such  negotiation  fail  they  report  the  matter  to  the  Board,  who  may  sub  - 
sequently  issue  a  direction  that  the  land  in  question  be  cultivated  in  such 
specified  manner  as  they  think  proper.  Any  question  a-s  to  payments  by 
the  State  to  the  landlord  for  loss  thus  occasioned  will  be  referred,  in  default 
of  agreement,  to  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (lyosses)  Commission. 


NOTICES  RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY  IN  GENERAL 
IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA. 

I.  WITTSCHIEBEN  (Dr.  Otto):  DieBauernlegmigeninSteierniark;i903-i9i2. — Die  Zwangs- 
versteigenmgen  land-  und  forst\\irtsdiaftlicher  Grundstiicke  in  Stciermark  1903-1912. 
{The  Transformation  of  Peasants'  Holdings  in  Styria  1903-1912.  The  Sales  by  Auction  of 
Agricultural  and  Forest  Land  in  Styria),  prepared  by  Dr.  Otto  Wittschieben,  director  of 
the  Provincial  Office  of  Statistics  at  this  office.  —  Graz,  Ivcnsehner  and  I<ubensky,  191 6. 

This  publication  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  concerned 
with  the  formation  of  large  properties  by  aggregating  rural  holdings,  and  the 
second  with  the  forced  auction  of  agricultural  and  forest  holdings  in  Styria 
between  1903-1912. 

The  w^ord  Bauernlegungen  which  is  included  in  the  title  of  the  first  part, 
needs  explanation.  It  is  used  in  its  wide  sense  to  signify  the  passage  of  a 
holding  hitherto  entirely  cultivated  bj''  peasants  into  the  tenure  of  persons 
of  a  different  social  position  who  will  cultivate  it  on  new  principles  and  for 
a  new  object.  In  its  restricted  sense  this  word  is  applied  to  the  sale  of  rural 
holdings  for  the  purpose  of  forming  or  extending  hunting  reserves  and  fo- 
rest zones. 

The  author  examines  the  losses  occasioned  to  these  holdings  by  such 
changes  of  their  ownership,  method  of  cultivation  and  purpose  ;  and  the 
interest  which  the  State  has  in  their  continued  tenure  by  a  rural  population 
as  numerous  as  possible.  He  enumerates  the  legislative  measures  anterior 
and  posterior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  which  aim  at  preventing  the  aggra- 
vation of  this  evil.  Of  such  legislative  measures  the  most  important _^are  : 
the  imperial  ordinance  of  9  August  1915  (Bulletin  of  the  Laws  of  the  Empire, 
No.  234).  which  regulates  the  alienation  of  rural  and  forest  property  ;  the 
ordinance  of  11  August  1915  (ibid.  no.  235)  which  contains  rules  for  applying 
the  preceding  ordinance  ;  and  the  ordinance  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  of 
the  .same  date  (ibid.  236)  which  enumerates  the  communes  in  which  the 
said  oidinance  is  not  applicable. 


2.  STRAKORCH  (Dr.  Siegfried  H.  C.)  :  Die  Grundlagen  der  Agrarwirtschaft  in  Oesterreich. 
Eine  Handels-  und  Produktionspolitische  Untersuchung  {The  Foundations  of  Agrarian 
Economy  in'Austria.  A  Study  of  the  Policy  of  Trade  and  Production).  440  pp.  Vicnm, 
Tempsky,  191 6. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  rural  economy  of  the 
various  districts  of  Austria,  examined  from  points  of  view  as  divergent  as  that 
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of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  that  of  zootechuology.  It  is  divided  into  six 
chapters  which  treat  separately  of  the  different  agricultural  districts,  and 
thus  it  gives  a  complete  and  reliable  picture  of  rural-economic  conditions 
in  the  country. 

In  the  second  part  the  author  studies  the  agrarian  problems  of  Austria 
in  the  light  of  political  factors,  such  as  the  constitutional  rules  in  force,  the 
population,  means  of  communication  and  industry  ;  and  he  shows  the  im- 
portance of  these  and  the  influence  they  have  on  the  development  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  third  part  is  concerned  with  customs'  rights  and  their  effect  on 
the  rural  economy  of  the  country. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  part  the  author  is  occupied  by  the  results  of 
the  Austrian  agrarian  policy  and  the  problems  of  agriculture  after  the  war. 


SWITZERLAND. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARIAT  OF  SWISS  PEASANTS,  No.  54.  La  Question 
Ouvriere  Agricole  en  Suisse  (The  Qiieslioii  (i  Agricultural  Labour  in  Switzerland). — 
Part  IV:  Propos.^ls  for  the  Solution  of  the  Problem  (conclusion).  The  Reduction  of  the 
Need  for  Agricultural  Labour.  Brougg.  Secretariat  of  Swiss  Peas:  nts.  194  pp.,  1917. 

This  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  study  on  agricultural  labour  in  Switzer- 
land and  should  have  appeared  in  191 3.  Obstacles  caused  the  publication 
to  be  delayed. 

The  subject  is  the  measures  fitted  to  reduce  the  need  for  agricultural 
labour.  Those  dependent  on  the  general  organization  of  the  land  are  dealt 
with  first,  then  those  dependent  on  the  interior  organization  of  farming,  and 
finally  those  dependent  on  the  direction  of  farming.  The  measures  depend- 
ent on  the  interior  organization  of  farming  regard  the  substitution  of  machi- 
nery for  human  labour,  the  employment  of  labour  saving  implements  and 
machinery,  and  modes  of  utilizing  the  soil  which  economize  labour. 


UNITED  STATES 

I.  SYSTEMS  OF  RENTING    TRUCK    FARMS    IN  SOUTHWESTERN  NEW  JERSEY, 
H.  A.  TURNER  (U .  S.  Dept.  Asr.  Bui  411  (1916)  (pp.  20). 

The  farms  from  which  records  were  secured  were  in  Gloucester, 
Salem,  and  Cumberland  counties.  The  farms  were  subdivided  into  early 
and  late  truck  farms  and  also  classified  according  to  methods  of  rent- 
ing. Among  the  more  general  conclusions  brought  out  by  this  study 
was  the  fact  that  the  average  labour  income  of  186  farms,  let  for  a  half 
share  of  the  crops,  was  $223  for  the  tenant  and  6.8  per  cent  on  the  land- 
lord's investment.     The  average  for  35  farms  let  for  cash    was  $206  for 
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the  tenant  and  3.7  per  cent  on  the  landlord's  investnient.  The  bulletin 
discusses  in  detail  incomes  and  the  system  of  farming  as  carried  on  by 
the  farmers  under  the  various  classifications  noted  above. 


2.  MARKETING  PERISHABLE  FARM  PRODUCTS,  A.  B.  ADAMS  (Columbia  Univ.  Studies 
Polit.  Sci.,  72  (1916),  No,  3,  pp.  180). 

The  author  has  attempted  to  point  out  the  fundamental  forces  which 
underlie  the  marketing  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
and  to  suggest  methods  of  controlling  these  forces  so  that  the  cost  of 
marketing  may  be  reduced. 

He  claims  that  the  social  burdens  incident  to  the  marketing  of  perish- 
able goods  are  due  to  two  main  causes  —  to  the  inherent  characteristics  of 
the  goods  themselves  and  to  the  imperfections  in  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  marketed.  Because  of  the  natural  perishability 
of  the  goods  many  of  them  become  unfit  for  consumption  before  they  can 
be  offered  to  consumers.  The  natural  seasonal  production  of  the  goods 
creates  temporary  surpluses  in  the  available  physical  supply,  and  this  adds 
greatly  to  the  decay  ot  the  goods  by  lengthening  the  average  time  between 
their  harvest  and  consumption.  The  burden  of  marketing  them  is  further 
increased  because  they  must  be  produced  by  a  smal  business  unit  (the 
farm)  and  consumed  by  a  smaller  one  (the  familv). 

He  further  states  that  "if  we  are  to  reduce  the  social  costs  of  market- 
ing perishables  through  a  reform  in  the  system  of  marketing  it  must  be 
done  by  finding  cheaper  and  more  efficient  ways  of  performing  the  compli- 
cated processes,  not  by  reducing  the  number  of  those  processes.  " 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsable. 


(c)  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Agrlcuitural  Intelligence  and  Plant  Diseases. 

1.  i:,E  Service  de  Protectidn    contre  les  maladies  de3  plantes  kt  les 

INSECTES  ndisibles  DANS  LES  DiVERS  PAYS  (The  Present  Organization  of  the 
Services  for  the  Control  of  Plant  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  In  the  Different 
Countries).  (1914,  35o  pages,  4to) Frs.       4.00 

a.  Production  et  consomm.\tion  des  Engrais  Chimiques  d\s3  le  mondb 
(Production  and  Consumption  of  Chemical  Manures  in  the  World).  (Second 
Edition,  1914,  162  pages,  5  diagrams,  2  maps,  i6mo) •        3.50 

3.  I,A  ldtte  contre  les  sauterelles  dans  les  divers  PAYS(The  Campaign 

against  Locusts  in  Various  Regions)  (1916,  188  pages,  i6mo) »        3.50 

(d)  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence. 

K  L,'activit6  de  l'Institut  International  d'Agricolture  dans  lb  Do- 
maine  de  la  Cooperation,  de  l'Assurance  et  du  Credit  Agricoles 
(The  Work  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  the  Field  of 
Agricultural  Co-operation,  Insurance  and  Credit).  (In  French,  German 
and  Italian).  (1912,  34  pages,  i6mo) 0.50 

2.  Monographs    on    Aoricdltoral   Co-operation    in    Various    Countries. 

Vol.  I.  (191 1,  451  pages,  i6mo).  (In  English  and  French) •        3.30 

Do.  Vol.  II.  (1915,  213  pages    i6mo).  (In  English  and  French)    ...         •         3.50 

3.  AN  Outline  of  the  European  Co-operative  Credit    Systems  (Second 

Edition,  1913,  72  pages,  i6mo) 0.50 

4.  1,'Organisation  de  la  statistique  de  la   coop6r.\tion  agricole    dans 

QOELQUES  PAYS  (The  Organization  of  the  Statistics  of  Agricultural  Co- 
operation in  Certain  Countxies).  (1911,  163  pages,   8vo) 1.50 

5     I,' ASSURANCE  Gr6lE   DANS   QUELQUES    PAYS     ET     3ES     PROBL^MES      (lUJUranCC 

against  Hail  in  Some  Countries  and  its  Problems).  (1911,  no  pages,  8vo)    .    .         •         1.50 

6*    AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  AND  CO-OPERATION  IN  ITALY:  SHORT  GUIDE  TO    RURAL 

Co-OPERATION  IN  ITALY  (in  English,  35  pages  and  in  Italian,  34  pages,  i6mo)        •         0.35 
(e)  Other  publications. 

1  L'INSTITUT  International  d'Agriculture,  son  organisation,  son  ACTiviTfi, 

SES  RfesULTATS  (The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Its  Organization, 

Activity,  and  Results)  (19 1 4,  31  pages,  in  English,  French  and  Italian;  illustr.)         Frs.  i  — 

2  Louis-Dop :    Le    Present    et    l'Avenir    de  l'Institut    International 

d'Agriculture  (Conference)   (Present  and  Future  of    the  International 

Institute  of  Agriculture)  (Address).  (1912,  60  pages,  i6mo) •     i  — 

3.  Santiago  Aldonate:   El   Instituto    Internacional   de  Agrxcultura   t 

8U   IMPORTANCIA  PARA  LA  AMERICA  LATINA,  EN   ESPECIAL  PARA  CHILE   (Con- 

ferencia)  (The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  its  Importance  for 

Latin  America,  especially  for  Chile).  (1913,  3°  pages,  i6mo)  (Address).   ...  •     i  — 

II.  Publications  not  for  Sale. 

I.  Conference  Internationale  de  1905  pour  la  crEation  d'un  Institux  lNTB«MAiioNAt, 
D'AGRictJLTtJRE  (International  Conference  of  1905  for  the  Foimdation  of  an  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture),  (1905,  254  pages,  4to). 

a.  ACTES  DES  Assemblies  GEnErales  des  annEes  1908,  1909,  191 1,  1913  (Proceedings  ol 
theGeneral  Assemblies  of  1908, 1909, 1911  and  1913)-   (Four    volumes,   8vo.,  one  i6mo). 

<».  ProcEs-verbaux  du  ComitE  Permanent  de3  annEes  1908,  1909,  1910,  1911,  1912,  1913 
(Proc^-verbaux  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  1908,  1909,  i  10,  1911,  1912.  X9i3.  1914 
and  10 1 5).   (Five  volumes,  8vo.,  and  two  i6mo). 

4.  R.APPORTS  ET  Etudes  du  Bureau  de  la  Statistique  GEnErale  (Reports   and  Studies 

of  the  Bureau  of  General  Statistics).  (191 1,  260  pages,  8vo). 

5.  The  Science  and  Practice  of  Farming  during  1910  in  Great  Britain.  (646  pages,  i6mo). 

6.  Etude  sur  les  recensements  de  la  population  agricole,  les  salaires  de  la  main- 

d'cbuvre  rurale  et  les  courants  d'Emigration  dans  les  difpErents  Etats  ( study 
on  the  Census  Retvuns  of  the  Agricultural  Population,  the  Wages  of  Rural  Labour,  and 
the  Currents  of  Emigration  in  the  Several  Countries).  (1912,  150  pages,  8vo). 

NOTE, 
^I)   All  subscriptions  and  remittances  for  the  Institute's   publications  should  l>e  made 
either  directly  to  the    International   Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  or    to   the  principal 
txMDksellers. 

For  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  subscriptions  to  the  Bulletins  i,  2,  3  and  remittances  fot 
~^he  Year  Books  are  also  received  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,   4  Whitehall 
Place,  London.  S.  W. 

(2)  The  prices  quoted  include  packing  and  carriage.     All  our  publications  arc  despatched 
on  receipt  of  postal  order  or  international  reply  coupons. 

(3)  Despatch  is  made  with  every  care  and  punctuality,  but  unregistered  volumes   travel 
at  consignee's  risk. 

(4)  To  avoid  miscarriage,  for  which  the  Institute  does  not  hold  Itself  responsible,  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  25  centimes  for  registration  should  be  sent  with  each  order. 

(5)  In  case  of  change  of  address,  the   subscriber  is  requested  to    notify   the  Publishing 
Bureau  at  tlK  Institute,  forwarding  address  label. 
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I.  Publications  for  Sale. 

Annnal        SlogU 
A.  — MONTHLY  OR  WEEKLY  PUBLIC ATlONSi  •ob.crlpUo.  numbet 

1.  International  Crop  Report  and  AGrictjltur.vl  Statistics  {Bulletin        —  — 

of  Agricultural  and  Commercial  StatisUcs),  published  monthly  ia  English, 

French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian,  i6mo Pti.    6        0,60 

2.  International  Review  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  agricultorb 

[Monihly  BulleHn  of  Agricultural  Intelligence  and  Plant  Diseases), 
published  monthly  in  English,  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian. 
(Each  number  consists  of  about  180  pages,  i6mo) •     x8         a  — 

3.  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics  {Monthly  Bulletin 

of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence),  published  monthly  in  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian.  (Each  number  consists  of  about 

150  pages,  i6mo) *°         •  ~~ 

Subscription  to  all  three  Bulletins •     36 

B.  —  HALF-YEARLY  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Statistical  Notes  ou    Cereals.    Studies    on  yield,  trade,    consumpiion  and 

prices,  wilh  rates  of  ocean  freight  , Frs.     1,50 

2.  The  International  Movement  of  Fertilisers  and  Chemical    Products    useful 

to  Agriculture *        ^50 

C.  —  YEAR  BOOKS. 

1.  Annuaire  International  de  Statistique  Agricolb pooa  1910  (International 
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DUTCH  MARKET-GARDENING  AND  ITS  ORGANIZATION. 

by  H.  M.  R.  I<EOPOLD. 

OFFICIAl,  SOURCES  : 

R.  P.  BoNTHUis  :  Fuinbouvv  (Horticulture),  pp.  294  to  326  of  a  publication  of  the  General  Di- 
rection of  agriculture,  "  De  Nederlandsche  I<andbouw  in  het  tijdvak  1813-1913  "  (Dutch 
Agriculture  from  1813  tc  1913),  The  Hague,  van  I,angenhuysen ,  191 4. 

Der  G.\rtexbau  in  den  Nederlanden  (Horticulture  in  Holland) ,  published  in  several  langua- 
■    ges  by  the  General  Direction  of  Agriculture,  ibid.  1914. 

J.\.\RCYFERS  VOOR  HET  KONINKRIJK  DER  Nederl.\NDEN  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands),  1915  (published  1917)  pp.  213  et  seq.  The  Hague,  Bros.  Belinfarte, 
1917. 

Versl.ag  over  dex  lyAN'DBOuw  IN  Nederland  OVER  1915  (Report  on  Agriculture  in  Holland 
in  1915),  in  "Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  vande  Directie  van  den  lyandbouw"  (Reports 
and  Co'^n^tinications  of  the  Direction  of  Agriculture),  1916,  No.  3,  especially  pp.  100-113 
The  Hague,  Van  I^angenhuysen ,  191 6. 

OTHER  SOURCE: 

VAN  M.\RRE\vij  (G.  J.)  (Secretary-treasurer  of  the  "  Public  Saleo;  Vegetables"  at  I,oosduinen). 
De  lyoosduinsche  Groetenveiling.  Haar,  orpichting,  geschiedenis,  werking  en  nitkomsten  " 
{The  Public  Sale  of  Vegetables  at  Loosduinen :  its  Foundation,  History,  Action  and 
Results)  8  illustrations.  Naaldwijk,  R.  van  Bergen  K^  Co.,  1913. 

All  the  conditions  which  favottr  intensive  horticnltnre  are  united  in 
Holland.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  very  damp  ;  the  land  marshl- 
and lying  almo.st  wholly  below  the  level  of  the  North  Sea.  Throughout  the 
year  there  is  need  for  the  soil  to  discharge  artificially  its  surplus  of  water, 
and  this  allows  the  crops  to  be  kept  fresh  on  the  peaty  marshes  which  are 
naturally  ver>'  fertile  even  dttring  long  droughts.  The  innumerable  water 
courses  which  cross  the  country  in  every  direction,  and  in  several  districts 
surrotmd  each  vegetable  garden  with  a  navigable  canal,  enormously  faci- 
litate the  tran.sport  of  manures  and  other  material  as  well  as  produce. 

For  several  centuries  the  Dutch  have  drawn  profit  from  these  natural 
advantages  and  have  specialized  in  market-gardening.  Some  historical 
facts  prove  this.  In  1516  the  Danish  King,  Chrietian  II,  invited  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Waterland  near  Am.«*terdam  to  colonize  the  island  of  Amager 
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near  Copenhagen,  which  thereafter  became  the  vegetable  garden  of  the 
latter  town.  Hume  tells  in  his  history  of  England  that  Queen  Katherine 
of  Aragon  caused  a  special  messenger  to  bring  Dutch  salad  to  England  for 
the  royal  table.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Dutch  emigrants  introduced  horti- 
culture  to  Norwich  and  the  island  of  Guernsey. 

Materials  for  a  detailed  history  of  horticulture  in  Holland  are  lacking, 
but  a  little  book  by  Mr.  Philipp  Andreas  Nemnich,  "Original  Beitrage  zur 
eigentlichen  Kentniss  von  Hollau'l  ",  informs  us  that  as  early  as  1809  the 
country  specialized  in  this  industry'  to  an  advanced  degree  and  exported 
dried  vegetables  in  considerable  quantities.  But  until  1830  progress  was 
insignificant  because  Holland  suffered  from  a  general  depression.  It  was 
only  after  the  separation  from  Belgium  that  the  period  began  of  con- 
tinuously increasing  prosperity  by  which  growers  of  vegetables,  fruit-trees 
and  ornamental  plants  profited.  The  deductions  to  be  made  from  statistics 
are  clear:  whereas  in  1833  the  whole  area  of  market-gardens  was  45,884 
hectares  (i).;  private  gardens,  land  otherwise  grown  with  vegetables,  flow- 
ers and  bulbs,  and  orchards  and  nurseries  extended  in  1912  over  89,941 
hectares  (2).  •  . 

Although  from  these  figures  it  may  be  deduced  that  2.4  per  cent,  of 
the  cultivated  land  was  given  up  in  1912  to  commercial  production  they 
do  not  give  an  idea  of  the  intensity  of  cultivation.  This  can  be  estimated  if 
it  be  noted  that  in  1912  the  total  extent  of  frames  in  which  vegetables  were 
grown  was  nearly  477  hectares,  that  of  cucumber  and  tomato  houses  more 
than  430  hectares,  that  of  houses  containing  frames  about  64  hectares,  that 
of  vineries  67  hectares,  and  that  of  peach-houses  15  hectares.  Flowers 
were  grown  in  frames  extending  over  20  hectares  and  houses  extending  over 
34  hectares,  while  nursery  frames  and  houses  covered  respectively  4  and 
1.7  hectares. 

As  regards  yield  this  can  be  deduced  from  the  facts  as  to  the  division 
of  property.  Three  fourths  of  the  horticulturists,  almost  all  of  whom  have 
been  able  to  biiild  themselves  pretty  country  houses,  have  less  than  three 
hectares  of  land  each  :  13.9  per  cent,  have  from  0.05  to  0.50  hectare  ;  16.6 
per  cent,  have  from  0.50  to  i  hectare  ;  30.6  per  cent,  have  from  i  to  2  hec- 
tares ;  16.7  per  cent,  from  2  to  3  hectares  ;  13.5  per  cent,  from  3  to  5  hec- 
tares ;  6.6  per  cent,  from  5  to  10  hectares  ;  and  2.1  per  cent,  more  than  10 
hectares.  The  census  of  occupations  taken  in  1909  showed  that  there  were 
15,488  horticulturist  emplo^^ers  of  labour  and  29,760  workpeople. 

Figures  as  to  the  total  yield  and  its  value  would  be  interesting,  but 
statistics  on  this  point  are  unfortimately  lacking.  The  economic  importance 
of  vegetable  and  flower-growing  can  however  be  estimated  from  the  fol- 
lowing  figures  as  to  Dutch  exportation  in  191 2. 

(i)  I  hectare  =  2.5  acres. 

(2)  The  last  statistics  (1915)  give  the  extent  of  commercial  vegetable  gardtns  as  18,652 
hectares ,  that  of  private  gardens  as  32,467,  that  of  orchards  as  23,677,  that  of  nurseries  as  2,673 
that  of  flower  gardens  as  538  and  that  of  bulb  gardens  as  5,319  hectates,  giving  a  total  of  83,326 
hectares.   The  decrease  in  area  is  doubtless  due  to  the  war. 
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Produce 


1912 

1912 

Expor- 

Value 

tation 

in 

in 

1000 

1090  kg 
(I) 

florins 
(2) 

I9I2 

Destination 

(principal  customers) 

in    1000  kg 


i9'5 


Fresh  Fruits  : 
apples  .    . 


23,000 


pears    ^ 10,000 

i 
tnble  grapes 1        259 

i 
cherries !     3iioo 


gooseberries     . 
hlack  currants 


white  and  red  currants 


strawberries    . 
Fresh  vegetables  : 


cabbages 


cauliflowers . 


cucumbers 


other  fresh  vegetables . 


Dry  vegetables 


Vegetables    preserved     in    salt    or 
vinegar  


Vegetables  preserved  in  boxes  .    .    . 


3,000 

660 

1,000 
3,8co 

32,000 

17,000 

41,000 

47,000 

73,000  j 

480  j 

6,2501 

i 

3.500 


/  Germany  .    . 
\  Belgium     .    . 
^'i  Great  Britain 


Norway , 


(  Germany  ,   . 
588]  Great  Britain 
.     ( Belgium.    .    . 


\  Germany  .    . 
'  Great  Britain 


^\  Germany   .   . 
^4^(1  Great  Britain 


\  Germany  .    . 
3°^/  Great  Britain 


79 


\  Great  Britain 
'  German^'  .   . 


\  Great  Britain 


^°^l  Germany 
5751  Germany 

1  Germany 
476    Belgium 


Great  Britain 


1  Germany  .    . 
337    Great  Britain 
'  Belgium.    .    . 

,  Great  Britain 

1,017    Germany   .    . 

I  Belgium.    .    . 


\  Germany  .   .    , 
^''i'^^l  Great  B'ritain 


(  (jcrmany  .   .    . 

3,600    Belgium     .   .    . 

(  Great    Britain. 


\  Germany 
'^      t  Belgium 


Great  Britain 


4>  1 86   America 

(  riermany 

1  Dutch  East  Indies 

1,214   •"■I'eat  Britain  .   .    . 

'  r,elgium 


21,000 

1,376 

5281 

29! 

8,700 

1,000 

75 

146 

107 

2,409 
700 

2,800 
200 

570 
go 

600 
400 

3.700 

27,000 
3,000 
2,000 

15,000 

1,000 

700 

25,000 

10,000 

4,500 

43,000 
4,000 

51,000 

12,000 

9,000 

295 
112 

4,800 
600 
400 

.  2,600 
400 
125 


61,837 
1,700 

4.415 
10 

12,870 

3.796 

189 

1,589 
261 

2.458 
1,104 

2,960 
232 
1,049 
41 
1,162 
1,796 

6,915 

and  dry  (3) 

50,788 

15,026 

1,373 

15,638 
1,181 

52 

11,381 
62,442 

3.909 
52,516 

3.883 
106,281 

6.346 

8,444 


(1)  I  kilogrannne  =  2.2  lbs.    (2)  i   flurin  =   i.66s  at   i)ar.    (3)  The  statistics  of  1915 
lump  fre-;h  and  dry  vegetables. 
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1912   . 

1912 

1912 

1915 

Produce 

Expor- 
tation 
in 

Value 
in 

lOOQ 

Destination 

(principal  customers] 

1000  kg 

florins 

in  1000  kg 

Living  Plants: 

and  dry 

;'  (;ermany 6,500 

\  j^merica 3,000 

3,200    Great  Britain  .   .    .     1,200 

4.223 

8,880 

trees   and   shrubs 

12,500 

2.185 

1  Russia 700 

'  Belgium 300 

— 

33 

flowers,  leaves,  branche?  .  ^    .    .    . 

1,140 

,  Ciermahy 950 

\  Great  Britain  ...          86 
1,712    Belgium 40 

1,104 

104 

12 

1  Sweden 22 

'  Norway 20 

37 

34 

other  plants  (cuttings  and  grafts) 

1,700 

soo^  Germany 870 

>,  Belgium 770 

254 
33 

/  Great  Britain  .   .    .     7,400 

7,980 

Flowering  bulbs 

23,000 

I  fiermt  ny 5, 100 

neso/^'"^"'^ 3.800 

J  Beleium 2,000 

5,374 
8,101 

-       76 

/  Sweden i  ,300 

\  Russia 900 

2,452 
572 

/  America 200 

— 

Flower  ami  vegetable  seeds  .... 

2,000 

I  030   '"-ermany 760 

1  Belgium.   ......        176 

\  Great  Britain  ...        140 

1 

— 

From  these  figures  it  might  be  deduced  that  the  total  value  of  the 
export  of  Dutch  horticulture  is  about  73,000,000  francs,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  does  not  include  new  potatoes  and  that  the  larger 
share  of  the  onions  is  produced  not  b>'  hortictiltitrists  but  by  the  peasants. 
To  estimate  the  production  the  consumption  of  the  six  million  Dutch  people, 
who  are  accustomed  to  eat  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind. 

I  have  given  the  fig  tires  for  1915  as  the}'  stand  in  the  last  of  the  sources 
indicated,  but  I  must  warn  my  readers  that  they  are  very  abnormal,  espe- 
cially because  several  buyers  have  disappeared  from  the  market  and  expor- 
tation has  been  distributed  among  the  others. 

Probably  Dutch  horticulture  was  highly  specialized  at  its  very  origin- 
The  specialization  subsists  and  has  the  advantage  that  it  produces  everj', 
where  generations  of  good  workmen  and  well  informed  employers.  It 
has  moreover  facilitated  the  birth  and  development  of  the  organization 
which  is  the  pride  cf  the  market-gardeners,  and  has  made  them  well-to-do 
and  so  powerful  that  in  the  present  very  difficult  circumstances  they  have 
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been  able  to  save  their  industry  not  only  from  bankruptcy  but  also  from 
subjection  to  the  State. 

Rarely  has  such  strong  co-operation  developed  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
market-gardeners  came  to  understand  the  usefulness  of  association  only 
after  1880.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centiiry  their  trade  was 
still  so  despised  that  no  one  in  a  good  position  would  allow  his  son  to  study 
and  practise  horticulture.  The  market  gardeners  —  it  is  Mr.  Marrewijk  who 
thus  describes  the  position  of  his  colleagues  in  the  village  of  Loosduinen 
thirty  years  ago  —  lived  in  discoloured  and  dilapidated  cottages  and  depend- 
ed exclusively  on  the  local  market  at  the  Hague,  where  in  the  mornings 
the}'  sent  their  wives  and  children  to  hawk  a  small  quantity  of  vegetables 
from  house  to  house,  to  haggle  over  prices  with  the  servants  or  housewives 
who  often  delayed  their  purchases  until  the  afternoon  in  order  to  buy  more 
cheaply  what  remained  of  this  merchandise,  so  subject  to  deterioration  that 
it  could  not  be  carried  away.  Competition  among  producers  was  very  se- 
vere and  would  have  ruined  them  all  if  the  nascent  export  trade  in  potatoes, 
especially  with  Great  Britain,  had  not  brought  them  in  a  little  money  and 
caused  the  price  of  vegetables,  which  were  rendered  a  little  less  plentiful, 
to  rise.  Although  the  British  soon  began  to  grow  their  owti  potatoes  the 
relations  which  had  been  established  were  not  broken  :  the  inhabitants  of 
Ivoosduinen  began  to  grow  green  cucumbers  for  their  customers  overseas, 
and  Germany  took  its  place  beside  Great  Britain  as  a  good  purchaser  of 
produce.  The  position  was  not  however  satisfactory  because  competition 
was  unmodified,  and  the  market-gardeners  were  their  own  enemies  unjtil 
they  recognized  that  only  organization  could  save  them. 

This  much  developed  organization  ~  in  1913  there  were  in  Holland  294 
associations  of  horticulturists  of  which  109  belonged  to  a  "  central  council  '' 
the  "  Xederlandsche  Tuinbouwraad  "  —  has  not  only  important  means  of 
propaganda  —  State-aided  schools,  frequent  exhibitions,  a  considerable 
number  of  periodicals  —  but  also  a  particular  institution,  the  sales. 

The  "  sales  "  brought  about  a  revolution  first  in  the  vegetable  and  then 
in  the  fruit  trade,  for  the}'  were  enormously  favourable  to  the  develop 
ment  and  specialization  of  cultivation.  The  first  sales  association  was  found- 
ed at  Broek  op  Langendi  jk,  a  centre  for  cabbage  growing  in  North  Holland- 
but  until  1897  there  were  only  fifteen  of  these  modern  institutions  although; 
now  their  number  far  surpasses  a  hundred.  All  the  important  producing 
districts  now  have  one  or  more  of  these  "rales".  Instead  of  awaiting  pa- 
tiently the  visit  of  a  wholesale  buyer  and  selling  him  produce  at  a  price  fixed 
rather  by  the  buyer  than  the  producer,  or  transporting  produce  by  boat 
or  cart  to  the  town  and  spending  the  best  hours  of  the  day  in  bargaining 
with  customers,  a  market  gardener  who  is  the  associate  of  a  "  sale  "  causes 
his  goods  to  be  carried  to  a  central  point  where  numerous  wholesale  buyers 
bid  for  them  at  the  highest  prices.  The  grower  is  almost  certain  of  secur- 
ing the  maximum  price  without  leaving  his  garden. 

The  frauds  which  used  to  be  very  frequent  and  injurious  to  the  repu- 
tation of  Dutch  produce  on  foreign  markets  are  energetically  combatted  by 
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the  "  sales  ".  Cultivation  is  more  and  more  specialized  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  export  trade  which  asks  for  large  quantities  of  one  kind  of  produce. 

Some  figures  as  to  the  "sale"  of  I^oosduinen  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
evolution  of  these  institutions,  which  are  provided  with  entirely  modern 
technical  plant  and  conduct  sales  by  a  method  which  avoids  all  possibility 
of  controversy. 

This  "  sale  "  was  founded  on  lo  April  1900.  Its  first  season  saw  164 
sales,  involving  213,226  florins'  worth  of  vegetables  and  25,191.55  flo- 
rins for  market  rights,  or  238,471.55  florins  in  all.  In  1901  an  increased  num- 
ber of  members  brought  hardly  any  increase  otherwise  :  the  value  of  the 
vegetables  was  239,539.01  florins,  minus  29,618  florins  for  those  withdrawn, 
and  market  rights  amounted  to  29,618  florins,  giving  a  total  of  274,850.76 
florins.  The  decision  was  then  taken  to  oblige  the  members  to  take  part 
in  the  sale  and  forbid  them  to  do  business  themselves  with  individuals. 
All  did  not  obey  this  behest ;  but  1902  by  182  sales  yielded  408,682.4  + 
2,647.48  +  44,408.44  florins  —  455,738.33  florins.  In  1903  the  bad  weather 
caused  a  slight  fall,  but  1904  was  a  good  year  which  gave  a  total  of 
563,056.83  florins.  The  installation  of  heated  houses  caused  the  total  to 
rise  in  1905  to  705,294.84  florins  and  in  1906  to  836,654.11  florins.  In 
1907  a  new  site  for  sales  was  established  and  the  result  was  that  sales  brought 
in  1,054,227.98  florins.  The  increase  in  1908  to  1,064,671.65  florins  was 
slight  because  harvests  were  good  everj^where,  the  institution  of  sales  was 
popularized,  and  competition  was  therefore  strengthened.  The  number 
o^  buyers  was  moreover  less  and  the  market  consequently  narrowed.  The 
directors  of  the  sale  therefore  began  to  contemplate  a  general  association 
of  all  the  sales  and  a  large  foreign  propaganda.  The  following  years  — 
1909  to  1 91 2  —  showed  only  the  slightest  progress,  and  this,  according  to 
Mr.  Marrewrijk,  indicates  a  glut  of  the  Dutch  market  and  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  entering  into  relations  with  foreign  consumers. 

Energetic  growers  would  certainly  have  found  the  road  to  bring  them 
slowly  but  surely  to  the  goal  of  their  organization  if  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  European  war  had  not  precipitated  events.  Direct  rela- 
tions with  all  consumers  beyond  the  sea  and  the  eastern  and  southern 
frontiers  were  created  by  the  governments  themselves  ;  a  union  of  all  the 
"  sales  "  has  been  fully  formed.  The  return  of  normal  conditions  will  find 
Dutch  market-gardeners  more  united  and  stronger  than  ever,  and  largely, 
with  the  exception  of  growers  of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants,  much  richer 
than  they  used  to  be. 
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The  egg  trade  occitpies  an  important  place  on  the  international  market, 
and  one  of  the  leading  places  in  this  trade,  among  countries  exporting  eggs, 
belongs  to  Russia.  Great  Britain  annually  receives  enormous  quantities 
of  eggs  from  abroad,  and  is  therefore  first  in  importance  among  the  import- 
ing countries. 

Russia's  exportation  of  eggs  began  comparatis'ely  recenth'.  In  1883 
she  exported  only  128,329,000  eggs.  In  1904  such  number  had  risen  to 
954,000,000  and  in  1914  to  3,395,859,000  eggs.  The  quantity  she  exported 
increased  by  65  per  cent,  between  1902  and  1912. 

Until  1906  she  sent  her  eggs  especialh'  to  Germany,  the  country  which 
then  was  the  chief  importer  of  eggs.  But  since  1907  Germany  has  in  this 
respect  been  superseded  by  Great  Britain. 

]f  we  examine  the  data  regarding  this  exportation  we  see  that  in  1909 
out  of  a  total  number  of  2,844,737,000  exported  eggs  1,051,468,000  or  36.9 
per  cent,  were  sent  to  Great  Britain  ;  794,987,000  or  27.9  per  cent,  to  Ger- 
many ;  697,635,000  or  24.6  per  cent,  to  Au.stria-Hungary  ;  115,257,000 
or  j\.i  per  cent,  to  Holland ;  and  185,390,000  or  6.5  per  cent,  to  other  coun- 
tries, including  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Switzerland  and  Finland. 

Russia  lost  her  first  place  in  the  German  egg  market  ovsdng  to  the  open- 
ing of  an  economic  struggle  with  Austria-Hungary,  and  regained  it  only 
in  1913. 

Before  the  war  Russia  was  supplying  two  of  the  largest  egg  markets  in 
Europe,,  the  British  and  the  German,  and  was  also  sending  eggs  to  France, 
Austria,  Hungary.  Belgium,  Denmark  and  Holland. 
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Although  these  latter  countries  themselves  export  eggs  they  also  im- 
port them  for  home  consumption.  This  is  because  their  own  eggs  fetch 
higher  prices  in  the  market  than  the  Russian  eggs,  which  therefore  they  con- 
sume while  they  sell  abroad  those  thej^  produce. 

The  following  table  gives  an  exact  idea  of  Russia's  export  trade  in  eggs 
in  the  twelve  years  from  igoi  to  IQ12. 

Table  I.  —  Egqs  exported  by  Russia  to  the  Chief  Countries 
of  Europe  from  1901  to  1913. 


Belgium 


Great  Britain 


Germany 


Holland 


Denmark 


Total 


In  thousands  of  eggs. 


I90I 

447."33 

53.655 

520,506 

808,583 

56,525 

30,973 

1,996,977 

1902 

544,699 

80,649 

607,430 

863,185 

27,981 

33,527 

2,228,94& 

1903 

594,441 

83,468 

811,009 

1,052,999 

51,349, 

46,386 

2,775,05r 

1904 

605,357 

92,606 

854.835 

990,984 

49,930 

58,804 

2,752,762: 

1905 

730,607 

101,288 

940.437 

1,005,285 

60,019 

75,264 

2,993,55* 

1906 

674,765 

71,738 

873,015 

978.644 

87,466 

56,847 

2,883,171 

1907 

541,914 

48.217 

867,481 

850,083 

60,239 

44.831 

2,607,625 

1908 

704,110 

61,375 

894,319 

745.381 

76,366 

24,642 

2,588,518 

1909 

697,635 

83,189 

1,051,468 

894,987 

115,257 

36,348 

2.844,737 

I9I0 

667,307 

96,787 

1,086,336 

866,081 

174,026 

.  35,884 

2,998,164 

I9II 

793,228 

113,446 

1,308,181 

1,118,772 

192,818 

78,259 

3,682,049. 

I9I2 

868,655 

90,775 

1,138,241 

1,000,783 

174,213 

43,331 

3,395,859- 

As  appears  from  this  table  the  egg  trade  is  a  large  source  of  income  to 
.Russia.  The  figures  regarding  exportation  to  Holland  and  Denmark  show 
however  that  this  income  might  be  much  larger  if  the  conditions  of  poultry- 
farming  were  better  organized  and  if  more  care  were  devoted  to  the  trade. 

The  prices  paid  abroad  of  recent  jears  for  Russian  eggs  have  varied 
from  20.42  roubles  (i)  to  23.43  roubles  for  a  thousand.  Great  Britain 
has  provided  the  best  market,  paying  from  23.42  roubles  to  23.43  roubles 
a  thousand. 

If  we  compare  these  prices  with  those  paid  in  Great  Britain  to  Danish 
merchants  we  find  that  while  the  best  Russian  eggs  fetched  23  roubles  a 
thousand,  inferior  Danish  eggs  fetched  at  the  same  time  the  ecjuivalent  of 


(i)  1   rouble  =  about  2s  i^Jid.  at  par. 
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40  roubles  a  thousand.  A  comparison  with  the  prices  of  French  eggs  gives 
similar  results  :  in  1900  Russian  eggs  cost  31  roubles  and  French  eggs  40 
roubles  a  thousand. 

Poultry-farming  is  treated  in  Russia  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  man- 
agement of  a  farm  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases. 

The  great  mass  of  exported  eggs  are  small.  Most  of  the  Rusian  farmers 
who  go  in  for  poultry  are  small  peasant  landowners  who  usually  possess 
only  some  dozens  of  hens,  pay  little  attention  to  them  and  allow  them  to 
breed  as  chance  dictates.  Therefore  both  Russian  hens  and  Russian  eggs 
are  small. 

The  Russian  peasant  neither  selects  fowls  for  his  poultry-yard  nor 
takes  care  of  his  eggs.  The  eggs  are  long  on  the  road  and  their  freshness 
suffers.  Moreover  the  methods  of  trading  in  eggs  are  defective.  It  is 
impossible  to  secure  that  the  Russian  dealers  despatch  them  as  promptly 
nor  that  the  railways  transport  them  as  rapidly  as  is  required.  There  is 
no  organization  adapted  to  this  kind  of  trade,  of  which  the  material  belongs 
to  the  category  of  perishable  merchandise. 

Only  recently,  after  years  of  this  export  trade,  attention  has  been  direc- 
ted to  it.  There  has  been  a  desire  to  provide  for  the  collection,  classifica- 
tion and  packing  of  eggs.  Refrigerators  have  been  constructed  with  im- 
portant   results. 

Russian  eggs  now  arrive  in  better  condition.  Their  price  has  risen  since 
1912,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Russian  peasant  will,  as  a  report  of  the 
Popular  Bank  of  ^Moscow  states,  develop  his  poultry-farming  with  the  help 
of  co-operative  societies  and  himself  become  busy  over  the  egg  trade.  Until 
recently  all  this  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  small  middlemen,  who  collected 
the  eggs  in  the  villages  and  gave  for  them  such  low  prices  that  the  producers 
are  estimated  to  have  lost  as  much  as  27,000,000  roubles  a  year. 

The  immense  area  of  Russia,  the  great  distance  at  which  she  is  situated 
from  foreign  markets,  the  lack  of  organized  centres  which  would  bring  the 
small  farmer  into  direct  relation  with  the  foreign  market  —  all  these  are 
obstacles  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  zemstvos  and  the  exporting 
department  have  worked  hard  to  create  a  co-operative  trade  in  eggs.  Nu- 
merous' and  interesting  attempts  in  this  direction  might  be  cited.  Then  the 
Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  intervened,  its  director  making  a  series  of  in- 
teresting investigations  in  the  matter. 

Unfortunately  all  this  work  did  not  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  single 
co-operative  society  for  trading  in  eggs,  and  it  was  found  equally  impossible 
to  form  an  agency  which  could  act  as  middleman  between  the  societies  and 
the  market  to  be  supplied. 

Occasionally  but  without  method  a  series  of  societies  was  formed,  but 
these  could  not  trade  on  a  large  scale  so  as  realh'  to  secure  profits. 

The  first  steps  towards  building  up  this  co-operative  trade  on  a  large  scale 
were  taken  before  the  war,  in  1914,  by  the  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  which 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  central  organization. 

With  this  object  this  bank  concluded  on  22  June  1914  a  special  agree- 
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ment  with  the  Union  stock  company  of  lyondon  which  was  founded  to  trade 
in  eggs.  ' 

In  accordance  with  this  agreernent  work  is  planned  to  be  executed  in 
common  as  follows  : 

i)  The  Union  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  Popular  Bank  of 
Moscow  on  foreign  egg  markets.  The  Union  was  formed  with  the  support 
of  the  Union  of  Siberian  Dairies  and  trades  in  butter,  poultry-  and  eggs.  It 
has  already  a  large  body  of  customers  read}-  to  buy  Russian  eggs.  It  con- 
ducts all  its  trade  on  commission  exclusiveh^  The  representative  of  the 
Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  has  the  right  to  control  its  activity-. 

2)  The  Popular  Bank  of  ^Moscow  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
Union  in  Russia  where  the  trade  in  eggs  is  Concerned. 

3)  The  Popular  Bank  supplies  credit  to  co-operative  societies  and 
grants  advances  on  merchandise  sent  abroad. 

4)  The  Popular  Bank  is  a  centre  for  all  the  enterprise  as  to  the  foreign 
trade. 

5)  The  bank  is  only  the  commission  agent  of  the  cooperative  socie- 
ties, who  thus  support  the  total  risks  of  transactions. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  some  initiative  in  the  direction  of 
forming  co-operative  unions  for  trading  in  eggs. 

The  first  organization  of  this  kind  was  formed  in  the  province  of  Pensa 
in  which  three  co-operative  societies  united,  the  first  of  them  having  54 
members  of  whom  45  were  purchasers,  while  the  two  others  were  made  up 
of  peasants  busy  over  the  development  of  poultr^^  farming.  The  first  so- 
ciety was  to  be  a  centre  for  the  work  to  be  accomplished  and  its  installa- 
tion was  fitted  to  this  purpose.  Each  society'  also  had  an  establishment  for 
the  sorting  and  packing  of  the  eggs  and  was  responsible  for  their  quality. 

The  peasants'  co-operative  societies  were  to  collect  eggs  from  their 
members  and  classify  them.  When  they  had  received  a  sufficient  number 
to  form  a  waggon-load  this  was  to  be  sent  immediately  by  the  Union  of 
Siberian  Dairies  to  be  sold  on  the  market  by  a  wholesale  merchant,  who  was 
obliged  periodicalh^  to  supply  the  bulletin  of  the  market  prices  of  the  various 
kinds  of  eggs. 

On  eggs  collected  outside  the  co-operative  society'  90  per  cent,  of  the 
market  price  was  advanced,  but  as  much  as  100  per  cent,  was  advanced  on 
members'  eggs. 

In  fact  the  endeavour  was  to  form  an  organization  coimecting  buyers 
and  producers,  who  should  do  business  on  an  equality. 

But  this  enterprise  did  not  develop  largelj'  and  did  not  meet  with  all 
the  success  expected  for  it. 

A  second  enterprise  was  set  on  foot  in  the  district  of  Eletjk  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Orel  where  an  organization  of  the  Danish  type  was  formed,  the  union 
of  the  artels  for  selling  eggs. 

The  scheme  remained  almost  a  dead  letter.  The  Russian  woman  was 
stil  1  too  much  of  a  stranger  to  this  form  of  co-operation  ;  the  society*  had  few 
members  and  could  not  struggle  with  the  large  dealers  who  disposed  of 
capital. 


THE  EGG  TRADE  AND  CO-OPERATION  II 


Now  that  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  have  risen  to  giddy  heights 
new  efforts  have  been  madea  to  attain  to  the  organization  of  the  co-operative 
sale  of  eggs. 

The  department  of  agricultural  economy  has  drawn  up  model  by-laws 
for  a  co-operative  society  for  the  sale  of  eggs. 

According  to  these  such  a  co-operative  society  organizes  itself  to  sell 
in  the  best  conditions  its  members'  eggs.  It  can  organize  for  depositories, 
warehouses  and  refrigerating  plant.  FA^ery  farmer  who  keeps  poultry  may 
join  the  society  so  long  as  he  does  not  himself  undertake  the  sale  of  eggs.  No 
member  may  sell  eggs  outside  the  society  to  which  he  must  deliver  all  the 
eggs  his  poultr}-  supply.  To  tliis  rule  the  by-laws  make  only  one  exception 
in  favour  of  the  sale  of  valuable  sittings  of  a  breed  not  common  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  co-operative  society  works.  Such  sale  needs  however 
the  special  authorization  of  the  society.  Every  member  of  the  society  has 
his  mark  which  must  be  placed  on  his  eggs.  The  liabilit}'  of  members  is 
limited.  They  are  liable  in  their  possessions  but  in  the  measure  determined 
by  the  by-laws.     The  minimum  membership  of  a  society  is  eight. 

These  co-operative  societies  enter  into  direct  relations  with  the  Popu- 
lar Bank  of  Moscow.  In  despatching  merchandise  as  the  bank  indicates 
they  should  inform  the  bank  as  to  current  market  prices.  After  the  sale  the 
Union  and  the  Popular  Bank  send  to  a  co-operative  society  a  detailed  ac- 
count together  with  the  sum  produced  by  the  sale,  the  amount  advanced  to 
the  society  having  been  deducted. 

This  organization  gives  promise  of  a  large  development  which  will 
bring  it,  after  the  war,  the  success  attained  by  the  similar  co-operative  or- 
ganizations for  the  sale  of  butter,  flax  and  tobacco. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION  RELATING 
TO  CO-OPERATION  AND  ASSOCIATION  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 


THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  1915-1916.  —  Report  on  the 
Working  of  the  Cooperative  Societies  in  Assam  for  the  Year  ending  on  the  31st  of 
March  1916.  —  Assam  Secretariat  Printing  Office,  Shillong,  191 6. 

The  comparative  general  situations  of  co-operative  societies  in  Assam 
on  31  March  1916  and  1915  appears  from  the  following  table : 


Societies  : 

1914-1915     

1915-1916     

Members : 

1014-1515 

1915-1916     

Working  capital: 

1914-1915     

1915-1916     


Central 
Banks 


7 
10 

449 
503 

Rs. 
1,96,427 
3,29,275 


,  Agricultural 
Societies 


agricultural  ' 
Societies     1 


54 
48 

Rs. 

2,769 


271 
285 

13.698 

15.792 

Rs. 

3.47,241 

3,95,185 


20 
*  18 

1,821 
1.638 

Rs. 
2,61,078 
1,71.777 


Total 


301 
315 

l6,022 
17,981 

Rs. 

8,07,515 
8,96,237 


All  the  agricultural  societies  had  limited  liability.  All  the  societies 
with  few  exceptions  showed  a  profit  on  the  year's  working,  but  their  progress 
was  seriously  checked  by  the  floods  and  the  indifferent  crops. 

Central  Banks.  —  These  banks  have  been  grouped  anew  and  therefore 
the  figures  they  submit  for  1915-1916  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  previous  year.  The  paid-up  share  capital  of  the  banks  now  classed 
as  central  was  Rs.  49,755  (i)  in  1915-1916.  Their  profits  amounted  to 
Rs.  12,554.  These  banks  issued  loans  to  agricultural  societies  at  rates  of 
interest  varjdng  from  7  %  per  cent,  to  12  ^  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  total 
amount  thus  issued  during  the  year  was  Rs.  44,145  as  against  Rs.  57,045 
in  the  previous  year.  It  is  the  exception  to  find  that  loans  are  repaid 
within  the  period  fixed. 


(i)  I  rupee  —  is.  4^. 
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Supervising  Unions.  —  The  number  of  supervisini^  unions  did  not 
alter  during  the  year  under  review.  Two  of  them  did  useful  work ;  the 
third  had  been  classed  as  a  central  bank. 

AgricnlUiral  Societies.  —  Altogether  twenty-seven  new  agricultural 
societies  were  registered  in  1915-1916.  Members'  deposits  rose  from 
Rs.  79,962  to  Rs.  83,794,  the  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  remaining  6  ^ 
per  cent,  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Loans  to  the  value  of  Rs.  1,46,801  were 
issued  to  members,  the  average  loan  being  Rs.  9-4.  The  rate  of  interest  on 
loans  varied  from  12  ^^  P^^  cent,  to  18  %  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  ma- 
jority of  loans  were  made  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  year. 

All  the  profits  of  agricultural  societies,  amounting  to  Rs.  22,935,  were 
carried  to  the  reserve  funds. 

N on- Agricultural  Societies.  —  No  non-agricultural  society  was  registered 
in  1915-1916.  One  society  of  this  kind  was  transferred  to  the  class  of  cen- 
tral banks  :  and  in  consequence  the  total  capital,  including  reserve  funds, 
decreased  from  Rs.  2,58,307  to  Rs.  1,74,077,  the  deposits  of  members  from 
Rs.  97,982  to  Rs.  60,671,  those  of  non-members  from  Rs.  73,573  to 
Rs.  43,486,  and  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  with  other  societies  from 
Rs.  72,358  to  Rs.  30,093.  The  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  was  the  same  as 
in  1914-1915,  namely  4  to  4  ^  per  cent,  on  current  deposits  and  5  to  9  per 
cent,  on  fixed  deposits. 

The  total  net  ]:)rofits  of  the  non- agricultural  societies  amounted  to 
Rs.  7,622,  and  they  declared  dividends  varying  from  6  ^  to  12  14  P^^ 
cent.  On  the  whole  all  of  them  had  a  very  satisfactory  year. 

Reserve  Funds.  —  Partly  owing  to  the  transference  of  one  non-agricul- 
tural society  to  the  class  of  the  central  banks  the  reserve  fimds  of  the  latter 
increased  largely,  from  Rs.  7,348  to  Rs.  14,019,  wliile  those  of  the  non-agri- 
cultural societies  fell  from  Rs.  15,706  to  Rs.  14,496.  The  reserve  funds  of 
the  agricultural  societies  made  a  substantial  advance  from  Rs.  49,529  to 
Rs.  63,255. 

In  spite  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  prevalence  of  distress 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  \-ery  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  financ- 
ing rural  societies  during  the  year  under  review.  No  government  loan  was 
issued  to  central  or  non-agricultural  banks.  lyoans  from  central  banks  and 
non-agricultural  societies'  increased  from  Rs.  1,74,833  to  Rs.  2,10,376. 
Deposits  of  indinduals  in  central  banks  and  non-agricultural  societies 
increased  from  Rs.  3,29,081  to  Rs.  3,58,592.  Deposits  from  individuals 
—  members  and  non-members  —  in  agricultural  societies  increased  from 
Rs.  95,434  to  Rs.  99,299. 

CANADA. 

1.  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADING  INSASKATCHEWAN.  — r/i<;  Pm6/(V;  Service  Monthly,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Saskatchewan,  Vol.  V,  No.  n,  p.  209,  Regina, 
June  191 7. 

The  details  in  the  following  tabic  show  clearly  and  concisely  the  satis- 
factory- development  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Saskatchewan,  from 


14 
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year  to  year  and  ever  since  its  inauguration.  More  than  350  co-operative 
trading  associations  have  been  registered  under  the  Agricultural  Co-opera- 
tive Associations'  Act  of  Saskatchewan  since  it  was  passed,  that  is  since 
December  1913.  This  implies  that  on  an  average  two  associations  a  week 
have  been  organized  during  the  last  three  years  --  a  remarkable  re 
cord.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  great  majorit}'  of  the  associations 
do  a  most  satisfactory  business. 


191+ 


1915 


1916 


Associations  which  supplied  a  report 

Number  of  shareholders 

Paid-up    capital S 

Assets S 

lyiabiUties  including  paid-up  capital  $ 

Number  of  associations  handling  sup- 
plies  

Value  of  supplies  handled     ....  $ 

Number  of  associations  marketing 
live  stock 

Number  of  cars  handled 

Value  of  live  stock  handled     ...         $ 

Value  of  other  farm  produce  han- 
dled      No  report 

Total  turnover •      $     281,354.64 

Net  profits No  report 


102 

-,850 
13,494.20 
37,337-53 
29,717-33 

70 
239,320.42 


30 

4-2,034-2 


5-,537 

39,421.49 

105,322.37 

82,956.57 


$  805,456.88 


140 
150,512.76 

8,923.03 

964,892.67 

19,102.27 


$ 


309 
9,444 
92,940.27 
295,012.40 
232,038-81 

308 

,784,545.85 

33 
241 

323,171.25 

15,115.80 

,122,832.90 

54,076.82 


* 
*  * 


2.  CO-OPERATIVE   STOCK  MARKETING   IN   ALBERTA. 
Winnipeg,  ii  July  191 7. 


The  Grain  Growers'  Guide, 


In  the  spring  of  1917  the  Manville  district  association  of  the  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta  decided,  owing  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  prices  locally 
received  for  live  stock,  to  form  a  marketing  association.  Each  local  union 
appointed  one  of  its  members  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  association 
as  its  representative. 

These  directors  so  appointed  and  the  executive  conjmittee,  president 
and  secretary  of  the  district  association  have  the  responsibility  of  the 
marketing  association.  For  its  working  a  manager,  grader  and  seller  and 
a  secretary  were  appointed. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  the  stock  is  as  follows  :  Members  give  the 
secretary  lists  of  the  stock  they  wish  to  consign  and  he,  when  the  animals 
on  these  lists  are  sufficient  to  form  a  consignment,  appoints  a  day  for  the 
delivery  of  the  stock  and  notifies  the  manager  accordingly.  It  is  a  rule 
that  the  loads  are  made  up  in  the  order  of  the  lists.  On  the  appointed  day 
the  manager  weighs,  grades  and  generallj^  looks  after  the  stock,  and  also 
decides,  according  to  information  which  has  been  received,  which  is  the  best 
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market.  On  the  day  on  which  the  stock  is  consigned  members  who  are  in 
need  of  cash  bring  the  slips  showing  the  weight,  grade,  etc,  of  their  animals 
to  the  secretar)^  who  advances  them  as  much  as  is  compatible  with  the 
retention  of  a  safe  working  margin.  When  the  secretary  has  received  the 
returns  of  sales  he  makes  out  the  sum  of  the  total  expenses,  divides  this 
by  the  total  weight,  and  then  finds  out  the  expenses  for  loo  lbs.  Each 
consigner  then  receives  a  statement  showing  the  amount  received  for  his 
stock,  minus  the  costs  calculated  at  the  rate  per  loo  lbs.  and  any  advances 
he  ma}'  have  received.  A  cheque  for  the  balance  is  handed  or  posted  to 
him.  The  costs  and  returns  of  every  consignment  thus  balance,  and  ever\' 
consigner  receives  the  full  net  i)rofits  realized  by  his  stock,  including  such 
as  formerly  went  to  the  middleixian. 

Altogether  some  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  saved,  and  prices  have 
been  kept  up  as  far  as  the  quotations  of  the  middlemen  have  been  concerned. 

ITAIvY. 

r.  THE  DEIyTBERATIONS  AND  VOTES  OF  THE  THREE  CO^IMISSIONS  FOR  CO- 
OPER.\TIVE  PRODUCTION  AND  lyABOUR,  CO-OPERATIVE  CONSUMPTION 
AND  AGRICUI^TURAI,  CO-OPERATION,  NOMINATED  BY  THE  CONGRESS  OF 
ITAI^IAN  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  [IN  DECEMBER  1916.  —  La  Cooperazione 
Italiana,  organ  of  the  Le^a  Nazionale  delle  Cooperative,  No.  1240,  Milan,  27  April  191 7. 

At  the  Congress  of  Italian  Co-operative  Societies  on  17  and  18  Decem- 
ber T916  (i)  three  commissions  of  experts  were  nominated  to  investigate  the 
most  urgent  problems  connected  with  co-operative  production  and  labour, 
co-operative  consumption  and  agricultural  co-operation.  In  a  congress  of 
these  three  commissions  recently  held  at  Milan  some  important  decisions 
were  taken,  among  others,  as  to  the  "  interior  reorganization  of  co-operative 
organization  ".  The  necessit}'^  of  undertaking  this  reorganization  imme- 
diatel}'  was  recognized,  of  grou])ing,  that  is,  in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive commercial  and  industrial  acti\dty,  the  A'arious  forms  of  co-operative 
societies  existing  in  Italy,  in  a  manner  which  will  increase  their  economic 
and  vSocial  importance  :  and  the  Lega  nazionale  was  invited  to  di.stribute  the 
federated  societies  in  branches,  according  to  whether  they  are  concerned  with 
a)  consumption,  h)  production  and  labour,  or  c)  agriculture.  Until  these 
three  distinct  national  federations  should  be  constituted  the  commissions 
themselves  undertook  to  assist  and  givide  the  three  groups  of  societies,  in 
the  matter  of  their  business  and  by  advising  them  as  to  their  technique,  ad- 
ministration and  book-keeping,  each  of  the  commissions  agreeing  to  work, 
in  agreement  with  the  league's  directing  council,  as  a  central  committee 
for  its  respective  federation.  It  was  determined  that  the  commissions 
should  devote  themselves  especially' :  a)  to  giving  increasing  unity  of  action 
to  the  co-operative  movement  and  favouring  the  fusion  of  local  societies 
in  federations  and  consortia  b}-  connecting  each  with  its  respective  na- 
tional federal  group  ;  h)  to  defending  the  rights  of  co-operative  societies  and 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  March  191 7,  page  26. 
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procuring  their  sanction  b}^  strong  legislative  measures ;  c)  to  helping  the 
efforts  of  co-operative  societies  where  credit  is  concerned  whether  in  rela- 
tion to  works  put  up  for  tender,  requisitions  of  provisions,  the  cultivation 
of  lands,  collective  farms  or  the  foundation  of  establishments,  works  and 
industries,  etc.  ;  d)  to  organize  offices,  departments  for  collective  buying, 
and  means  of  production  and  distribution,  with  the  object  of  giving  to  co- 
operative business,  wliich  already  deals  with  nearly  a  thousand  million 
liras  (i),  a  single  basis,  anda  financial  strength  which  will  allow  it  to  exercise 
a  beneficent  influence  on  the  Italian  markets. 

The  resolutions  concerned  with  the  development  of  thrift,  co-operation 
and  national  economy  were  no  less  important.  They  can  be  divided  into 
three  groups  in  accordance  with  their  aims.  In  the  matter  of  social  legis- 
lation they  asked  :  i)  that  general  insurance  against  sickness,  disablement, 
maternit}^  and  the  accidents  of  all  kinds  of  labour   should  be  obligatory; 

2)  that  there  should  be  fit  laws  to  regulate   labour  and  labour  contracts  ; 

3)  that  trades  should  be  taught  with  the  help  of  an  ample  supply  of  techni- 
cal means  ;  4)  that  there  should  be  labour  universities  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  technical  managers  and  the  directors,  inspectors  and  secre- 
taries of  industries,  businesses  and  co-operative  societies. 

In  relation  to  co-operation  directly  they  asked  further  :  a)  that  the  le- 
gislation as  to  co-operative  societies  should  be  revised  and  rendered  more 
precise,  less  ambiguous,  and  more  accordant  with  the  development  of  co- 
operation in  its  various  branches  of  consumption,  agriculture,  production, 
labour  and  building  ;  b)  that  the  law  as  to  the  State's  accounts  should  be 
revised,  particularh'  where  the  jurisdictory  aspect  of  tenders,  auctions  and 
private  contracts  are  concerned,  so  that  the  execution  of  public  works  should 
be  directly  confided  to  the  labourers'  co-operative  organizations,  controlled  by 
the  State  ;  c)  that  there  should  be  legislation  for  the  constitution  of  agricul- 
tural domains,  colonies  and  collective  farms,  for  the  cession  of  the  lands  of 
public  administrations  to  co-operative  societies,  and  for  a  large  provision 
of  agricultural  credit  for  all  Itah*. 

Finally  after  the  war  :  i)  a  broad  and  courageous  policy  should  be  fol- 
lowed as  regards  public  works,  improvements,  mountain  basins,  hydraulic 
installations,  canalization,  ports,  railways  and  roads  ;  2)  national  and  pro- 
vincial commissions  should  be  formed  for  the  immediate  investigation  of 
conditions  in  the  various  districts  of  Italy  and  the  elaboration  of  a  vast 
programme  for  the  increase  of  production,  etc. 


2.  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IvEGAI^I^Y  CONSTITUTED  ON  31  DECEMBER  1913 
—  Annuario  statistico  italiano  (Italian  Statistical  Yearbook),  2nd  Series,  Vol.  V,  1915. 
Direzione  generate  dell  a  staiisiica  e  del  lavoro ,  Roma  ,1916. 

We  borrow  from  the  Italian  Statistical  Yearbook,  recently  published 
by  the  General  Direction  of  Statistics  and  Labour,  the  following  data  as 

(i)  I  lira  =  about  9    14  d.  at  par 
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to  the  co-operative  societies  legally  constituted  on  31  December  1915,  exclud- 
ing those  of  which  the  chief  aim  is  to  afford  credit.  On  the  date  named 
there  were  8,251  societies  in  Italy  as  against  7,429  on  30  June  1914.  They 
were  distributed  in  categories  as  follows  : 

I.  Co-operative  consumption 2,312 

II.  Co-operative  insurance 162 

III.  Co-operative  agricnlture  and  oenology 

i)  Special  agricultural  industries  and  cultures   .    .  1,058 

2)  Mticulture   and  oenology 132 

3)  Silkworm   breeding,  sericulture,    apiculture  and 
derivatives 12 

4)  Dairies    and    cheesemaking 169 


IV.  Co-operative  food-producing   industries 

i)  Bakeries,  mills,  paste  factories 89 

2)  Butcheries  and  various  food-producing  industries  50 


VI.   Co-operative  industrial  production  : 

1)  Clothing,  textile  and  derivative  industries.    .    .  no 

2)  Wood  and  leatherwork 155 

3)  Mechanical  and  metallurgical  industries  ....  177 

4)  Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  industries.    ...  56 

5)  Decorative  arts  and  ornamental  products   .    .  117 

6)  Electrical  work 82 

7)  Polygraphic  and  derivativ^e  industries   ....  124 

8)  Works  for  objects  of  hj-giene 38 

o)  Building,  ceramic  and  glassblowing  industries   .  40 

10)    Various   industries iq 


i>37i 


139 


V.  Co-operative  fisheries 122 


4,106 


918 

VII.  Co-operative    building 704 

VIII.  Co-operative  labour  : 

1)  ^Masons,  stonecutters,  cementers 939 

2)  Journeymen,  navvies,  quarrymen 734 

3)  Drivers,  carters 201 

4)  Dockworkers,    porters 211 

5)  Mixed 00 


2,175 

7A',  Various  co-operation 34S 

Total  .    .  8.251 
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The  geographical  distribution    of    these    co-operative    societies   is   as 
follows : 


Emilia i860 

Lombardy 1484 

Tiiscany 851 

Venetia 731 

Piedmont 650 

Latium 520 

Sicily 432 

Liguria 407 

Apulia 327 


Campania 298 

Marches 266 

Umbria 131 

Calabria *      118 

Abruzzi 79 

Sardinia 57 

Basilicata 37 

Tripoli 2 

Erythrea i 


The  co-operative  societies  of  agriculture  and  oenology  numbered  1242 
OB  30  June  1914,  which  number  had  risen,  as  has  been  seen,  to  1371  on  31 
Decembr  1915.  In  these  eighteen  months  there  was  therefore  an  increase 
of  129  societies. 


3.  THE  POSITION  OF  I,OCAI,  FEDERATIONS  OF  CATHOI^IC  RURAI,  FUNDS  ON  31 
DECEMBER  191 5.  —  Cooperazione  Popolare,  the  organ  of  the  Catholic  rural  funds  and 
co-operative  and  mutual  societies,  Nos.  7  and  8,  Parma,  8  April  1917. 


In  our  issue  for  November  1916  (page  40)  we  announced  that  general 
statistics  of  Catholic  rural  funds  were  being  drawn  up  by  the  Italian  Fede- 
ration of  Catholic  Rural  Funds  of  Bologna.  We  borrow  from  the  data  al- 
ready- collected  by  this  federation  the  following  table,  which  resumes  the 
position  of  local  federations  of  Catholic  rural  funds  adhering  to  the  fede- 
ration on  31  December  1915  : 
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Local    federations 


Slembers 


Reserve 

subscriptions 


Deposits 


Amatrice 

Arezzo 

Bari 

Bencvenlo 

Bergamo 

Bologna 

Brescia 

Cosenza 

Fano 

Faenza  

Ferrari 

Florence 

Porli 

Isola  della  Scala.    . 

IvOdi 

Mazzara  del  Vallo  , 

Milan 

Mondovi 

Palermo 

Parma 

Pistoia   

Reggio  di  Calabria 
Reggio  d'Emilia  .    . 

Rome 

Rovigo 

Salerno 

Turin 

Tortona  

Treviso 


liras 

liras 

liras 

2,360 

56,533  15 

959,348.88 

806,286.52 

1,440 

12,608.11 

594.191-49 

4.52,705-56 

1,170 

31,799-59 

239,154-88 

177,039.94 

78 

46,510.13 

1,018,887.93 

831,150.71 

8,973 

251,376.14 

8,548,136.44 

4,970.45i-28 

7.544 

147,348.15 

3,626,841.02, 

1,768,312.44 

1,974 

106,756.66 

2,602,878.281 

1,687,841.99 

3.500 

100,897.21 

4,677.638.49 

3,216,074,04 

1,366 

6,839.22 

324,562.62 

230,575-45 

5.677 

123,795-94 

3.322,799.35! 

i»797,757-65 

3.841 

78,689.04 

993,655-50 

917,5^6.15 

4,198 

43,362.08 

1,140,697-67 

831,358.25 

3.ii'1 

49,061.63 

888,674.39 

762,809.17 

,580 

,129 
,024 

,183 

,246 

732 
,280 
380 

420 

155 

794 
824 
771 
400 
925 


13,008.19 

69,648.90 

49,049.40 

29,842.23 

226,792.35 

186,327.80 

85.704-43 

7,9I3-40| 

95,086.40 

30x,834.47j 

104,603.98 

217,011.80 

385.303-41 

10,121.27 

125,409.66: 


804 
498 
1,687 
1,158 
3.256 
3,281 
1,644 
98 
2,804 

2,714 
1,676 

316 

11,405 

298 

2,877 


120.52 

,973-74' 
,650.05 

,113-38. 
247-45' 
,679.27 
,153-86 

154-83' 
015.68 
688. 4  8 
166.70 
103,12 

519-59 
193.96 
173.20 


552,323-59 

587,442.75 

469,283.01 

912,291.17 

3,857,601.37 

2,918,127.95 

1,887,125.09 

94,620.56 

1,631,667.61 

2,311,840.18 

1,534,698.27 

193,300.15 

8,242,261.64 

211.868.20 

2,347,121.60 


Total 


101,0781    2,952,334-94 


65,458,420.771  46,201,452.29 


To-daj^  there  are  about  2,000  Catholic  rural  funds  in  Italy,  as  appears 
from  the  list  which  this  federation  published  in  1916.  Out  of  this  number 
mr;re  than  1,000  are  affiliated  to  the  provincial  federations  already 
mentioned.  The  latter  have  also  become  more  numerous,  the  diocesan 
federations  of  Asti,  Udine,  Senigallia  etc.  haxnng  been  constituted 
recentlv. 
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4.  THE  DEVEIyOPIMENT  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEIVIENT  IN  THE  ABRUZZI. 

— .  La  Cooperazionc  italiana.  No.  1238,  Milan,  6  April  1917. 

We  borrow  from  a  report,  presented  to  the  last  Congress  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Labourers  of  the  Abruzzi  by  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  National 
League  of  Co-operative  Societies,  the  following  data  as  to  the  position  of 
the  co-operative  movement  in  the  Abruzzi  at  the  end  of  1916.  At  this  date 
there  were  altogether  in  this  district  113  co-operative  societies,  distributed 
as  follows  :  13  for  consumption  and  agriculture  ;  6  for  labour  ;  6  for  credit, 
including  rural  funds ;  7  co-operative  agricultural  consortia ;  52  societies  for 
the  mutual  insurance  of  live  stock.  They  included  18,000  members,  had  a  ca- 
pital of  735,000  liras  and  a  turnover  of  about  10,000,000  liras,  neither  of  the 
latter  figures  covering  the  societies  for  the  mutual  insurance  of  live  stock.  So 
much  as  to  the  co-operative  movement  in  general.  As  regards  agricultural 
co-operation  in  particular  it  is  represented  by  agricultural  co-operative 
societies,  co-operative  credit  societies  and  rural  funds,  agricultural  con- 
sortia, and  mutual  live  stock  insurance  societies. 

The  agricultural  co-operative  societies  consist  of  agriculturists  and  small 
landowners  and  aim  principall}-  at  buying  articles  useful  to  agriculture  and 
selling  them  to  their  members. 

The  co-operative  credit  societies  and  rural  funds  have  a  similar 
membership  and  suppl}'  their  members  with  the  sums  needed  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  lands.  Some  of  them  also  practise  the  collective  buying 
of  implements,  seeds,  manures,  fertilizers,  and  distribute  them  among  their 
members  at  cost  price. 

The  co-operative  agricultural  consortia  are  open  to  all  persons  who  are 
at  the  head  of  a  farm  and  buy  or  sell  articles  useful  to  agriculture. 

The  societies  for  the  mutual  insurance  of  live  stock  propose  to  indemnity 
their  members  for  losses  resultant  on  injuries  suffered  by  their  insured  ani- 
mals. 

All  these  societies  tend  moreover  to  improve  the  agricultural  industry 
and  raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  their  members. 

The  co-operative  credit  societies  and  the  rural  funds  have  had  the  lar- 
gest dev'elopment,  having  10,300  members,  35,000  liras  in  capital  shares  and 
a  turnover  of  about  9,500,000  liras.  Next  to  them  come  the  co-operative 
agricultural  consortia  which  have  2,200  members,  82,000  liras  in  capital 
shares  and  a  turnover  of  230,000  liras  ;  while  the  cooperative  agricultural 
societies  have  1,500  members,  20,000  liras  of  capital  and  a  turnov'er  of 
125,000  liras  ;  and  the  mutual  live  stock    societies  about  2,000  members. 

*   * 

5.  THE  "FEDERAZIONE  ITAI^IANA  DEI  CONSORZI  AGRARI"  IN  1916.  — V Italia 

Ru rale,  organ  of  this  federation,  25 th  j^ear.  No.  353,  Piacenza,  10  March  1917- 

The  report  of  the  administrative  council  of  this  Italian  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Consortia  of  Piacenza  shows  that  in  1916  sales  brought  in 
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27,156,957.37  liras  as  against  19,240,443.16  liras  in  the  preceding  year.  We 
should  notice  that  89,000  quintals  (i)  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  about  20,000 
quintals  of  Caflfaro  paste  were  provided.  Equally  important  were  the  im- 
portation, for  the  provisioning  of  the  co-operative  factories  of  superjihos- 
phates  in  Piacenza,  Cremona,  Novara,  Secugnago  (Lodi),  Bagnolo  Mella 
(Brescia)  and  Cerea  (Verona),  of  43,295  tons  of  phosforites  and  200,000 
quintals  of  British  coal,  and  the  importations  for  the  threshing  of  grain, 
the  com])ression  of  forage  and  ploughing.  Agricultural  macliinery  accounts 
for  2,913,725  liras  of  the  sum  arising  from  sales,  that  is  for  100,000  liras  more 
than  in  1915. 

We  pass  over  in  silence  much  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  federation 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  the  country  ;  but  note  that  on  31 
December  1916  the  federation's  capital  was  198,075  liras.—  made  up  of 
7,923  shares  of  25  liras  each,  subscribed  by  1,336  members,  and  of  a  reserve 
of  187,990  liras. 


6  AN  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTION  AND  AID  FOR  THE  AGRICUIyTURAI,  CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES  AT  BOIyOGNA.  —  La  Cooperazione  ItaUana,  No.  1247,  Milau,  8  June  lyi;. 

In  response  to  the  votes  of  the  Congess  of  Italian  Co-operative  Socie- 
ties on  17-18  December  1916  the  Istituto  Nazionale  di  Credito  per  la  Coopera- 
zione Q.t  Rome  founded  and  inaugurated  at  Bologna,  on  the  3rd  of  last  June, 
an  office  for  the  inspection  and  aid  of  agricultural  co-operati\'e  societies. 
This  office  proposes  to  support  all  forms  of  agricultural  co-operation  and 
in  particular  collective  farms.  "  Assistance  will  take  the  form  of  visits  to  the 
farms  and  businesses  and  ad  nee  as  to  technical  management  and  the  most 
advantageous  reforms.  A  study  of  the  common  action  and  initiative  proper 
to  the  various  co-operative  societies  vAW  also  be  made,  a  system  of  exchang- 
ing visits  being  elaborated  ;  recij^rocal  knowledge  will  be  encouraged  ; 
the  influence  of  the  best  examples  disseminated  ;  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  agricultural  co-operation  of  the  smallest  farmers  will  be  cm- 
tivated  ;  by-laws,  rules,  monographs,  etc.,  will  be  collected  and  distributed  ; 
and  a  periodical  will  be  founded  in  the^interests  of  the  agricultural  societies 
to  convey  to  the  right  quarter  the  resolutions  and  desires  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  national  agricultural  co-operative  movement ". 


7.  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  "FEDERAZIONENAZIONAI,EDEIvI<E  UNIONI  AGRI- 
COIyE  ".  —  Azlone  Sociale,  No.  9,  Faenza,  i  to  15  May,  1917. 

On  the  25th  of  last  April  there  was  formed  at  Milan  this  National  Fe- 
<leration  of  Agricultural  Unions,  otherwise  of  the  Catholic  organizations  for 
the  purchase  01  articles  useful  to  agriculture.  It  has  the  form  of  a  limited  lia- 
bility stock  company  and  a  capital  of  500,000  liras,  and  aims  at  promoting 
and  ])rotecting  the  economic  and  moral  interests  of  institutions  existing 

(1)1  (luiiital  =^  220  lbs. 
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principally  for  the  practice  of  agriculture.  To  reach  this  aim  the  new  fe- 
deration proposes  :  a)  to  assist  and  represent  agricultural  federations,  rural 
unions  and  their  adherent  agricultural  associations,  protecting  their  gene- 
ral interests  and  promoting  their  greatest  possible  progress  b^^  demanding 
such  measures  of  a  public  order  as  are  most  accordant  with  the  importance  of 
their  function  and  the  utility  of  their  development ;  b)  to  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  new  agricultural  unions,  federations  and  associations ;  c)  to  contribute 
to  increasing  as  much  as  possible  the  co-operative  purchase  of  primary 
materials,  co-operative  cultivation,  and  co-operative  marketing,  abroad 
and  at  home,  of  products  of  the  soil ;  d)  to  buy  and  sell  and,  if  required,  to 
produce,  in  the  interests  of  adherent  associations,  manures,  seeds,  ma- 
chinery^ and  all  that  can  be  useful  to  agriculture  ;  e)  to  contribute  to  procur- 
ing funds  for  adherent  institutions  ;  /)  to  act,  in  general,  towards  the  agri- 
cultural associations  as  a  centre  for  information,  technical  and  legal  ad- 
vice and  commercial  and  financial  assistance,  in  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
agriculturists  and  the  country. 


8.  A  MEETING  OF  AGRICUIyTURAI,  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  AT  BOLOGNA.  — 

BoUettino  delVUfficio  del  Lavoro,  No.  13,  Rome,  1  July  1917. 

A  meeting  of  agricultural  co-operative  associations  at  Bologna  on  the 
3rd  of  last  June  passed  two  noteworthy  orders  of  the  day  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory' insurance  against  the  accidents  of  agricultural  labour,  and  of  agri- 
cultural co-operation  and  modern  social  legislation.  The  latter  ran  as 
follows  :  "  The  agricultural  co-operators,  met  together  at  Bologna,  ask  : 
1st  that  the  consortia  of  co-operative  labour  societies,  formed  under  the  law 
of  1909,  be  allowed  to  have  ceded  to  them  lands  which  they  will  either  cede 
in  their  turn  to  their  members  or  themselves  farm ;  2nd  that  farmers  or  their 
associations  be  preferred  as  lessees,  on  long  leases  or  otherwise,  of  lands  be- 
longing to  public  institutions,  religious  or  other ;  3rd  that  the  programme  laid 
down  by  the  Minister  Raineri  in  his  speech  at  Treviso,  as  to  improvements, 
the  commission  for  equitable  letting  contracts,  accidents  affecting  harvests 
and  defective  harvests,  become  law  as  soon  as  possible  ;  4th  that  credit 
be  provided  for  improvements,  as  wefl  as  the  credit  necessary  for  the  even- 
tual purchase  of  lands  which  have  been  improved  or  have  in  some  way  been 
reser^^ed' f or  their  farmers,  the  acquisition  of  land  by  landless  agriculturists 
being  thus  facilitated  ;  and  5th  that  all  public  works,  and  reforms  and  other 
measures  extending  the  cultivated  area,  intensifying  agriculture  and  increas- 
ing production,  be  realized  as  soon  as  possible,  the  masses  of  the  labouring 
population  being  thus  profitably  attached  to  the  soil  ". 


9.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  FEDERATIONS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  RURAL 
FUNDS  OF  BOLOGNA,  FLORENCE  AND  PISTOIA.  —  Coopcrazione  popolare,  Nos. 
12,  13,  14.  Parma,  June  and  July  1917. 

The  position  of  the  Federazione  delle  Casse  Rurali  e  Popolari  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bologna,  one  of  the  most  important  Catholic  federations  in  Italy, 
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on  31  December  1916,  is  resumed  by  the  following  figures  :  Number  of 
federated  funds  89  ;  number  of  members  7,628  ;  capital  in  shares  116,421 
liras  ;  deposits  4,927,340  liras  ;  interest  jiaid,  interest  not  due  and  various 
liabilities  33,333  liras  ;  loans  1,531,602  liras  ;  deposits  in  institutions  of  cre- 
dit 2,239,453  liras  ;  State  and  various  securities  1,112,571  liras  ;  cash  119,906 
liras  ;  merchandise  and  various  assets  141,449  liras  :  year's  income  in  1916 
195,511  liras  ;  expenditure  in  that  year  117,622  liras. 

The  position  of  the  federation  of  Florence  in  1916  was  as  follows: 
number  of  federated  rural  funds  29,  r^umber  of  members  4181,  bills  in  hand 
798,716  liras,  loans  (i  fund)  2,350  liras  ;  deposits  in  specie  in  various  insti- 
tutions 568,470  liras  ;  real  estate  (4  funds)  32,042  liras  ;  securities  85,527 
liras  ;  furniture  and  costs  of  establishment  5,796  liras  ;  bills  and  credit  pend- 
ing (2  funds)  4,775  liras  ;  other  assets  (6  funds)  2,074  liras  ;  capital  —  mem- 
bers' shares  6,399  liras,  reserve  fund  35,438  liras  ;  liability  deposits  1,527,216 
liras  ;  current  liability  accounts  in  various  establishments  (6  funds)  31,275 
liras  ;  bills  (liability  —  3  funds)  8,500  liras  ;  other  liabilities  5,752  liras  ; 
net  profits  (24  funds)  6,913  liras  ;  deficit  (5  funds)  594  liras. 

Finall}'  the  position  of  the  federation  of  Pistoia  at  the  end  of  1916  gives 
the  following  figures  :  number  of  federated  funds  40  ;  number  of  members 
4,407  ;  turnover  16,092,860  liras  ;  total  loans  to  members  5,614,595  liras  ; 
deposits  on  31  December  1915  —  1,644,153  liras  ;  on  30  April  1916  — 
1,899,185  liras  ;  on  31  December  1916  —  2,407,101  liras  ;  and  on  30  April 
1917  —  2,751,652  liras  (i). 

This  federation  also  represents  and  administers  the  federation  of  the 
mutual  societies  for  insuring  live  stock  of  Pistoia,  which  includes  25  mutual 
societies  and  had  in  1916  an  average  insured  capital  of  more  than  one  and  a 
half  million  liras. 

* 
*  * 

10.  FORMATION    OF    NEW    SOCIETIES.    —    Giornale   di   AgricoUura   della   Domenica, 
No.  14  Piacenza,  S  April  lyi;.  L'AgyioHiiui  loscana ,  No.  lo,.  Florence,  31  Maj'  1917. 

Recently  there  was  formed  at  Florence  the  Associazione  cooperativa  fra 
i  proprietari  e  utenti  di  hoschi  (Co-operative  Association  among  Owners  and 
Usufructories  of  Woods).  It  consists  of  owners  of  woods  and  those  enjoying 
rights  of  common  in  them  and  aims  at  the  sale  in  common  of  the  products  of 
forestry.  It  proposes  to  open  stores  where  these  products  ma}''  be  marketed, 
to  make  to  members  or  procure  for  them  advances  on  the  products  offered 
for  sale,  to  instal  nurseries  for  building  up  woods  anew,  and  to  found  an  office 

•  ,^ .^p^j,^^ 

(1)  On  the  27th  of  last  June  there  was  legally  constituted  at  Rome  the  Federazione  Ufficiale 
delle  Casse  rurali  ed  operate  (Official  Federation  of  Rural  and  Workmen's  Funds) ,  a  limited  lia- 
bility co-operative  society  with  unlimited  capital.  It  proposes  to  act  as  a  central  society  which 
will  watch  over,  protect  and  help,  financially  and  otherwise,  its  shareholder  societies ;  and  also 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  new  popular  societies  for  credit  and  co-operation ,  and  to  develop, 
by  means  of  its  shareholder  societies,  the  e.\ercise  of  agricultural  credit. 
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which  will  give  technical  advice  as  to  plantations  and  value  the  products, 
and  also  an  office  which  will  give  legal  advice  as  to  the  application  of  forest 
laws  and  rules. 

Further  the  propaganda  of  the  agricultural  committee  of  Casalmaggiore 
has  led  to  the  foundation  in  the  low  district  of  Cremona  of  some  consortia 
of  agriculturists  which  will  conduct  in  common,  by  exclusively  mechanicgil 
methods,  corn  harvesting  and  ploughing.  Six  consortia  have  been  legally 
constituted.  Their  sphere  of  action  comprises  altogether  a  cultivated  area  of 
more  than  15,000  Cremonese  perches  (i). 

These  associations  preceded  to  buy  various  petrol  engines,  and  the  agri- 
cultural committee  voted  a  notable  financial  contribution  to  the  consortia, 
and  has  already  done  what  is  necessary  to  unite  them  for  purposes  of  thresh- 
ing, in  order  to  obtain  the  government  aid  fixed  by  a  recent  decree. 

Finally  a  new  co-operative  dair}^  has  been  installed  at  Casalbuttano 
in  the  province  of  Cremona.  It  owes  its  formation  to  the  Federaziorie  delle 
latterie  cooperative  (Federation  of  Co-operative  Dairies)  of  this  province, 
acting  in  agreement  with  the  Unione  nazionale  delle  latterie  sociali  (Nation- 
al Union  of  vSocial  Dairies). 


vSWITZERLAND. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  CORNMqjjf  AT  1,EMAN.  —  International  Co-operative  Bulletin, 
official  organ  of  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance,  loth  year,  No.  6,  Eondon,  June 
1917. 

The  co-operative  societies  in  Western  Switzerland  have  recently  acquir- 
ed possession  of  a  cornmill  at  Iceman,  this  being  the  second  such  enterprise 
to  be  controlled  by  co-operators. 

The  initiative  in  regaid  to  the  purchase  of  the  mill  was  taken  by  the 
co-operative  societie:  at  Vevey  and  Lausanne.  The  mill  was  put  up  for 
sale  at  a  public  auction  and  purchased  by  Lhe  societies  for  a  sum  of  73,050 
francs,  this  bid  exceeding  that  of  a  private  mill-owner  by  50  francs.  In 
comparison  with  the  real  value  of  the  mill  the  price  paid  must  be  considered 
to  be  very  small.  The  premises  are  of  much  more  modest  dimensions  than 
those  of  the  cornmill  at  Zurich  but  are  fitted  with  modern  equipment.  Only 
a  year  ago  the  mill  was  oflered  for  sale  at  170,000  francs.  It  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Geneva,  at  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  village  of  Ri- 
vaz.  It  has  its  own  quay,  to  which  in  normal  times  all  its  corn  supplies 
can  be  sent  directly,  by  water  from  Geneva. 

The  weekly  production  of  the  mill  is  at  present  from  500  to  600  sacks 
of  flour,  but  in  normal  times  when  a  few  new  machines  have  been  added,  it 
can  be  brought  up  to  about  900  sacks  a' week.  This  would  enable  the  mill 
to  supply  the  needs  of  a  large  number  of  societies  in  the  west  of  Switzer- 
land.All  necessary  preparations  are  now  being  made  to  allow  the  mill  to 
begin  to  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

(i)  I  Cremonese  perch  =  966.451  sq.  j'ds. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  PEACH  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION  IN  1916-1917.  —  From  Califorma 
Fruit  Xeivs,  VoL  53,  No.  1511,  San  Francisco,  23  June  1917. 

'  The  business  of  this  important  organization  brought  excellent  results 
in  the  year  which  ended  on  31  May  1917.  The  association  was  able  to  pay 
to  peach  growers  an  average  price  of  about  6  cents  a  pound  for  the  fruit  they 
delivered,  individual  prices  varying  with  size  and  quality.  In  addition  a 
dividend  of  7  per  cent,  was  paid  to  shareholders. 

The  association's  balance-sheet  shows  that  on  31  May  1917  assets 
amounted  to  S  1,381,676.74.  They  included  fixed  assets  representing 
8x49,533.66  (land,  buildings,  plant  and  office  equipment),  balances  in  banks 
amounting  to  §  299,405.44,  peaches  in  stock  representing  S  231,793,23, 
and  packing  material  representing  §  25,093.92.  Total  current  liabilities 
amounted  to  $421,992.94;  and  comprised  8334,612.77  due  to  growers  in 
final  settlement,  8  112,518.80  being  the  balance  of  ^/g  cent  paid  for  each 
peach  delivered,  and  total  issued  stock  amounting  to  8  847,165.  The 
authorized  stock  amounts  to  8  1,000,000. 


Part  11:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


ITALY. 


THE  TUSCAN  FEDERATION  FOR  THE  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  ITS  FIRvST  RESULTS. 

SOURCE : 

Paci  (C):  I,a  Fe  lerazione  Toscana.  dellcyiuiut  Besiiamt  {The  Tuscan  Fedi-mtion  of  Mutual 
Live  Slock  Societies).  Report  of  ist  3-ear  of  business  (i  July  iyi6  to  30  June  1017) 
Ufficio  Toscano  della  Mutualita  Agraria.  l^lorence,  191 7. 


§  I.  Aims  and  regui^atiox  of  the  federation. 

On  16  June  1916  this /federation,  the  Federazione  Tvscana  delle  MuHie 
Bestiame,  was  constituted  on  the  initiative  of  the  Ufficio  Toscano  della  Mu- 
tualita Agraria,  or  Tuscan  Office  of  Agricultural  Mutuality,  with  a  reinsured 
capital  of  65^,063  liras. 

The  aims  of  this  new  institution,  which  has  happily  survived  its  first 
year  of  busiress,  are  :  i)  the  union  in  a  single  body  of  local  mutual  live  stock 
societies,  v/ithout  distinction  of  faith  or  politics  ;  2)  the  promotion,  by  ad- 
vice and  help,  of  the  constitution  of  new  societies  for  the  mutual  insurance  of 
live  stock  and  the  perfection  of  their  technique  and  administration  ;  3) 
the  stirnulation,  standardization  and  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  local  mu- 
tual societies  in  improving  zootechnical  production  and  providing  prophy- 
lactics ;  4)  the  defence  of  the  mutual  federated  societies  against  unjust 
fiscal  taxation  ;  5)  their  partial  indemnification  for  losses  due  to  mortality'' 
among  live  stock. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Italy  the  federative  movement  in  the 
field  of  the  mutual  insurance  of  live  stock  is  still  in  its  initial  stage ;  and 
exemplified  only  in  the  Federazione  Provinciate  delle  Midue  Bestiame  di  Mi- 
lano  (Provincial  Federation  of  Mutual  Live  Stock  Societies  of  Milan)  which 
arose  in  1906  owing  to  the  initiati\'e  of  the  Ufficio  Agrario  della  Societd 
Umanitaria  (Agricultural  Office  of  the  Humanitarian  Society),  and  which  in 
1912  included  sixteen  federated  mutual  societes  and  had  a  reinsured  capital 
of  170,400  liras. 

To  the  Provincial  Federation  of  Milan,  which  was  dissolved  in  1914  for 
reasons  independent  of  its  perfect  organization,  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  first  in  Italy  faced  and  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  the  reinsur- 
ance of  live  stock,  and  of  having  left  a  large  heritage  of  data  and  expe- 
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rience  which  are  of  the  highest  value  to  students  of  this  important  branch 
of  agiicultural  mutuality. 

An  example  of  simple  federative  grouping  which  has  no  provision  for 
reinsurance  or  for  compensation  for  risks,  is  afforded  by  the  Federazione 
Provinciate  delle  Muiue  Bestiame  of  Aqnila,  founded  a  few  years  ago. 

Subsequently  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  constituted  at 
Genoa,  by  the  efforts  of  the  office  of  Agricultural  Mutuality,  the  Federazione 
Regionale  Ligurc  (Regional  Federation  of  Liguria),  and  at  Alexandria, 
on  the  kindly  initiative  of  the  provincial  administraticin,  the  Istituto  Pro- 
vinciale  Autonomo  di  Riassicurazi-me  del  Bestiame  (Autonomous  Provincial 
Institute  for  the  Reinsurance  of  Live  Stock). 

The  Tu.=:can  Federation,  already  mentioned,  is  thus  the  sole  institution 
of  its  kind  in  Italy,  and,  as  has  been  said,  it  hav  recently  completed  its  first 
year  of  bubiness. 

In  this  district  there  are  forty-three  mutual  live  stock  societies,  of 
which  nineteen  charge  fixed  annual  premiums  and  have  regular  admi- 
nistrations. The  others  work  on  the  principle  of  share-quotas  and  have 
more  or  less  rudimentary  administrations, 

The  technical  and  administrative  organization  of  the  federation  with 
which  we  are  concerned  is  based  on  the  reinsurance  of  a  portion  of  the  risks 
of  single  mutual  societies,  they  being  enabled  to  reinsure  a  quarter  or  a 
half  of  their  total  risks.  In  the  former  case  a  society  pays  to  the  federal 
fund  25  per  cent,  of  its  annual  premiums  and  the  federation  intervenes  when 
each  casualty  occurs,  paying  an  indemnification  quota  equal  to  2^  per  cent, 
of  the  loss  for  which  the  mutual  society  becomes  liable ;  in  the  second  case 
a  society  pays  to  the  federal  fund  45  per  cent  of  its  annual  premiums  and 
the  federation  intervenes  to  pay  50  per  cent,  of  each  loss  incurred. 

However  the  various  societies,  even  if  they  are  severally  active  in  al- 
most identical  surrounding  conditions,  are  subject  to  different  risks  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  attention  which  is  paid  to  hygiene,  the  prevalence 
or  otherwise  of  milch-cow?  among  insured  animals,  the  greater  or  le.ss 
watchfulness  of  administrators,  etc. ;  and  therefore  some  are  a  greater 
source  of  expense  to  the  federal  fund  than  others. 

At  present,  in  order  at  least  partly  to  eliminate  this  unequality  which 
might  be  an  eventual  source  of  discontent  among  the  best  organized  so- 
cieties and  those  wh;ch  worked  most  regularly,  there  is  an  annual  distribu- 
tion of  profits  which  have  eventuated  among  those  societies  which  are  out 
of  pocket  through  their  dealings  with  the  federation.  Thus  while  at  the 
end  of  every  financial  year  half  the  profits  go  to  the  reserve  fund,  the  other 
half  are  restored,  according  to  a  determined  scale,  to  the  societies  which  have 
paid  more  than  they  have  received. 

The  amount  of  the  profitr  accruing  to  each  society  is  deducted  from  the 
premiums  due  in  the  next  year,  so  that  the  federated  society  pays  for  rein- 
surance in  that  year  only  the  difference  between  such  amount  and  the  nor- 
mal reinsurance  premium. 

The  federated  societies  preserve  their  autonomy,  being  merely  obliged 
to  allow  the  inspection  of  their  technique  and  administration. 
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§  2 .  The  results  of  the  first  year. 

The  federation  became  active  on  i  July  1916  when  it  included  seven 
of  the  ten  mutual  societies  now  federated.  The  following  table  shows  its 
relations  with  each  of  its  federated  mutual  societies  on  30  June  191 7  : 


Headquarters 
of  the  Mutual  Society 


Number 

of 

heads 

of  stock 

insured 


Capital 

insured 


Percen- 
tage 


insured 


Capital 

reinsured 


Federal 
quota 


Number 
of 

casual- 
ties 


Indem- 
nities 
paid 


Alta  Staggia  .    .    . 

Ambra 

Canonica  Cerreto  . 
Modigliana  .... 
Poggibonsi  .... 

Porcnri 

Prato 

St.  Quirico  d'Orcia 

Tizzana 

Valtriano 

Total 


422 
280 

327 
124 
223 
112 
400 

570 
194 


286,000 

224,475 

286,000 

108,000 

237.300 

76,000 

260,000 

343,000 

77,000 

80,740 


50% 
25% 
25% 
25% 
25% 
25% 
50% 
25% 
50% 
50% 


143,000 
56,118 
59,000 
27,000 

59,323 
19,000 
130,00c 
85,750 
38,500 
40,370 


2,850 


1.928,515 


658,063 


723.27 

3 

794-42 

8 

156.68 

— 

180.50 

I 

42493 

10 

1,203.61 

5 

384.58 

I 

441.63 

6 

225.00 

4 

4,584.62 

38 

591.90 
382.28 


64.12 

412.38 

838.00 

65.00 

441.09 

355-88 


3,150.65 


From  these  data  it  appears  that  from  i  July  1916  to  30  June  1917  indem- 
nities were  paid  in  all  for  38  casualties  and  amounted  to  3,150.65  liras. 
The  difference  between  the  reinsurance  premiums  paid  by  single  societies 
and  the  indemnities  paid  to  them  was  1383.97  liras. 

As  regards  its  finances  the  federation  could  not  have  attained  to  better 
results  in  its  first  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  loss 
incurred  on  every  100  liras  of  insured  value  by  each  federated  mutual  society. 


Name  of  Mutual  Society 


Alta  Staggia .   .    . 

Ambra 

Modigliana .... 
Poggibonsi.   .    .    . 

Porcari 

Prato 

St.  Quirico  d'Orcia 

Tizzana 

Valtriano    .... 


Insured 
Capital 


Number 

of 
Casualties 


286,000 

224,475 

286,000 

287,300 

76,000 

260,000 

643,000 

77,000 

80,740 


10 
5 


Total 

I/OSS 

insured 


Percentage 

of 
mortality 


1,182.80 

0.41  % 

1,529.12 

0.46% 

256.48 

0.20% 

1,649.52 

2.17% 

1,676.00 

0.72% 

220.00 

0.06% 

882.18 

1.14% 

711.76 

086% 
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This  table  shows  that  the  mutual  society  of  Modigliana,  the  reinsurance 
of  which  was  effected  only  on  i  Ma}^  "^9'^?,  ^^s  not  yet  suffered  any  loss; 
the  societies  of  St.  Quirico  d'Orcia  and  Poggibonsi  have  suffered  a  minimum 
loss  ;  those  of  Ambra,  Alta  Staggia  and  Prato  one  which  is  below  the  aver- 
age ;  those  of  Tizzana  and  Porcara  have  kept  almost  entirely  within  the  an- 
ticipated limits  of  mortality  ;  and  that  of  Valtriano,  while  losing  only 
0.86  per  cent.,  has  received  130.88  liras  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  its 
premium. 

The  profits  attained  by  the  federation  therefore  depended  on  the  excep- 
tionally favourable  conditions  of  the  year,  owing  to  which  Oxie  of  the  federated 
societies  (Modigliano)  suffered,  as  has  been  seen,  noca.sualty  in  two  months; 
seven  kept  more  or  less  below  the  anticipated  level  of  mortality  ;  while 
one  (Valtriano),  although  it  did  not  reach  the  rate  of  mortality  estimated  for 
it,  namely  i  per  cent.,  received  an  indemnity  greater  than  its  reinsurance  pre- 
mium. The  reason  for  these  facts  should  be  sought  in  rhe  excessively  low 
estimate  of  the  insured  capital ,  single  animals  having  been  valued,  when  in- 
sured, at  much  less  than  their  actual  value,  so  that  when  the  losses  which 
occurred  were  estimated  each  animal  was  found  to  have  a  far  higher  value. 

As  regards  the  more  or  less  suitability  of  the  reinsurance  to  the  needs  it 
is  intended  to  suppl}',  this  —  as  the  director  of  the  federation  in  question  ob- 
serves in  his  report  —  cannot  be  gauged  by  the  results  of  only  one  or  two  years, 
for  there  is  no  equal  and  constant  average  mortality  for  the  live  .stock  in  one 
place  :  in  a  given  year  mortality  may  reach  incredible  proportions,  such  as 
would  compromise  the  ver>  existence  of  small  mutual  societies.  From  sta- 
tistics of  the  mutual  societies  at  work  in  Tuscany  the  following  data  are 
taken  :  the  society  of  Prato  in  its  first  year  of  activity  had  a  mortality  of 
2.42  per  cent.,  in  its  second  year  3.20  per  cent.,  in  its  third  0.72  per  cent.  ; 
the  society  of  Tizzana  in  its  first  year  had  a  mortality  of  about  2  per  cent., 
in  its  second  1.60  per  cent,  in  its  third  1.14  per  cent.  :  the  society  of  Porcaii 
one  of  4.80  per  cent  in  the  first  and  2.17  per  cent,  in  the  second  year ;  that  of 
Ambra  an  average  of  0.90  per  cent,  in  its  first  five  years,  1.20  per  cent, 
in  its  sixth,  0.46  per  cent,  in  its  seventh  year,  etc. 

The  federation  with  which  we  are  concerned  wished  as  far  as  possible 
to  maintain  an  equilibrium  among  the  burdens  of  various  societies,  and  par- 
tially to  compensate  those  which,  owing  to  their  excellent  organization  or 
low  mortality,  could  contribute  most  largely  to  the  formation  of  a  federal 
reserve.  Therefore  article  25  provides  that  that  half  of  the  profits,  wliich  at 
the  end  of  every  year  is  not  -destined  for  the  reserve  fund,  must  go  to  dimi- 
nish the  contributions  of  the  mutual  federated  societies  in  the  next  year, 
in  the  measure  of  the  difference  between  the  premiums  paid  and  the  iudenmi- 
ties  received  by  each  mutual  society.  On  the  basis  of  this  article,  which 
tends  to  render  reinsurance  less  burdensome,  the  entire  net  profits,  which  in 
this  first  year  amounted  to  1141.49  liras  were  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  of 
which  the  one  —  namely'-  570.75  liras  —  was  appropriated  to  the  reserve, 
while  the  other  —  570.75  liras  —  was  distributed,  in  the  form  of  deductions 
from  the  reinsurance  premiums  due  in  the  second  year,  among  societies  which 
on  30  June  had  paid  the  federation  more  than  they  had  received  from  it. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  difference  in  the  case  of  each  mutual 
society  between  the  reinsur?nce  premium  and  the  indemnities  received, 
the  reimbursement  quota  being  calculated  as  60  per  cent,  ot  this  difference  : 


Name  of  Mutual  Society 


Alta  Staggia   .    .    . 

Ambra 

Modigliana  .... 
Poggibor.si   .... 

Porcari 

Prato    

Tizzana 

Valtriano 

St    Quirico  d'Orda 


Premiums 
paid 


Indemnities 
received 


received 


paid 


723.27 

7.94-42 
156.68 
180.50 

42493 
1,203.61 

441-63 
225.00 

384.58 


4.53462 


591,90 



282,28 

— 

64,12 

— 

412,38 

— 

838,00 

— 

441,09 

— 

355,88 

130.88 

65,00 

— 

3.150-75 

— 

131-77 
118.84 

116.38 

12.55 

365.38 

0-54 
264,78 


Quota 
reimbursed 


78.82 
71-30 

34-90 
7-52 


158.86 


570.75 


In  the  cases  of  the  mutual  societies  of  Ambra  and  St.  Quirico  d'Orcia, 
it  should  be  noted  further  that  the  difference  as  calculated  in  the  third  column 
is  not  the  arithmentical  difference  between  premiums  paid  and  indemnities 
received,  since  these  two  societies  paid  the  reinsurance  premium  the  one  to 
cover  the  period  up  to  28  February  1918,  the  other  to  cover  that  up  to  30  Sep- 
tember 1917  ;  and  naturally  in  distirbuting  premiums  only  the  premiums 
due  up  to  30  June  1917  were  taken  into  account. 

,  Finally  the  federation  devoted  much  of  its  activity  to  helping,  e.-5pecially 
in  the  matter  of  book-keeping,  the  adherent  mutual  societies ;  and  to  propa- 
ganda in  favour  of  the  economical  feeding  of  live  stock,  the  more  extensive 
cultivation  of  forage  crops,  and  more  intensive  .stock  farming.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  federation's  beneficent  work  the  INIinistry  of  Agriculture  granted 
it  a  subsidy  of  1500  liras.,  and  this  with- half  the  year's  profits  —  570.75 
liras  —  amounted  to  2,070.75  liras,  which  sum  constituted  the  federal  reserve 
on  30  June  1917. 


MISCEIvIvANEOUS  INFOR^IATION  REIvATING 
TO  INSURANCE  AND  THRIFT  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


ITALY. 

I.  THE  DEVEI.OPMENT  OF  THE  "  MUTUA  AGRARIA  GRANDINE  "  (i)  OF  BOI^OGNA. 

Bollcttino  delV Associazione  Agraria  Parmense,  No.  17,  Parma,  28  April  1917. 

We  have  already  stated,  in  speaking  of  the  agricultural  employers'  so- 
cieties in  Italy  (2),  that  their  task  is  not  confined  to  opposing  resistance  in 
various  forms  to  the  associations  of  labourers  on  the  land,  but  that  the}'  also 
occupy  themselves  with  organizing  within  themselves,  in  the  interests  of 
their  members,  various  autonomous  departments  having  economic  and 
technical  objects.  One  of  these  is  the  Mutua  Agraria  Grandine  which  has  its 
offices  at  Bologna  and  was  formed  in  191 1  by  the  Federazione  Inter provin- 
ciale  Agraria.  This  mutaal  society  has  adopted  an  insurance  premium  com- 
posed of  two  quotas,  the  one  fixed,  and  the  other  variable  but  limited  and 
levied  only  when  the  fixed  premium  is  insufficient.  The  society's  develop- 
ment appears  in  the  following  table. 

Development  of  the  Mutua  A  graria  Grandine  of  Bologna. 


Insured  Capita!  1        Premiums 


1911 
I912 

I913 
I9I4 

I915 
1916 


liras 

717,120 
2,928,710 
6,575,780 

9,734,150 
12,364,630 

14,405,390 


Indemnities 
paid 


liras  I 

33,554.90! 
133,111.09 
298,838.06! 
571,841.23! 
618,300.73 
776,676.051 


liras 

18,475-25 
136,056.94 
368,594.62 
601,880.10 
452,001.07 
569,586.12 


Thus  in  six  years  the  society  has  paid  indemnities  amounting  to 
2,146,594.10  liias.  It  reinsures  the  greater  part  of  its  risks  with  the  Excess 
Insurance  Company  of  London. 

* 
*  * 

2.  THE"  SOCIETA  ITAIvIANA  DI  MUTUO  SOCCORSO  CONTRO  I  DANNI  DEIylyA 
GRANDINE"  (3)  IN  1916.  —  Balance  sheet  for  1016.  Milan.  The  society's  printing- 
press,  191 7. 

This  i^  one  of  the  oldest  societies  in  Italy  insuring  against  losses  occa- 
sioned by  hail,  for  it  was  founded  at  Milan  in  1857.     We  take  the  follow- 

(i)  Mutual  Agricultural  Hail  Society. 

{2)  Sec  our  issue  for  April  191 4,  pa^e  28. 

(3)  Italian  Society  for  Mutual  Help  against  Losses  by  Hail. 
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ing  facts  as  to  its  last  year  of  businecs  from  the  report  of  its  council  of 
administration. 

1 916  gave  the  maximum  figure  for  risks  insured  by  the  society:  in  round 
figures  100,800,000  liras  with  a  membership  of  17,731.  The  membership  had 
increased  by  1071  since  the  preceding  year  and  the  risks  by  about  three  and 
a  half  million  liras.  It  was  a  year  of  violent  hail.  Out  of  221  days  of  risk 
there  were  99  on  which  the  harvests  of  members  were  attacked  (there  were 
quite  75  days  of  hail  in  the  summer),  so  that  on  31  July  actual  los'se:-  of  two 
and  half  million  had  already  been  recorded.  The  autumn  was  more  propi- 
tious, bringing  only  24  days  of  hail.  Thus  the  summer  which  represents  three 
quarters  of  the  risks,  represents  a  loss ;  but  the  autumn  a  gain.  The  year's 
balance-sheet  shows  a  loss  of  127,529.86  liras  and  an  actual  deficit,  including 
premiums,  indemnities  and  costs,  of  268,292.68  liras  ;  so  that  when  losses 
had  been  paid,  amounting  to  3,786,973.08  liras,  these  together  with  costs  of 
administration  absorbed  in  addition  to  the  recovered  premiums  income  on 
capital  to  the  extent  140,762.82  liras,  and  127,529.86  liras  which  the  council 
of  administration  took  from  the  reserve  fund.  The  deficit  of  127,529.86 
liras  represents  the  difference  between  the  tariff  of  4.67  per  cent,  which  would 
have  been  necessary  to  balance  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  th?t  of  4.54  per 
cent,  which  members  actually  paid. 

* 

3.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  "TERRA  ITAI^ICA",  A  MUTUAI,  SOCIETY   FOR 
INSURING  AGAINST  THE  ACCIDENTS  OF  AGRICUI^TURAI,  I^ABOUR.  —  The 

society's  by-laws,  Rome,  191 7.  » 

In  our  issue  for  last  March  we  announced  the  recent  formation  of  a  new 
mutual  society  for  insuring  against  the  accidents  of  agricultural  labour  (i) 
calling  itself  Terra  Italica  and  being  an  outcome  of  the  initiative  of  the  wood- 
cutters' syndicate.  The  new  society  has  secured  the  adhesion  of  most  of 
the  member:  of  this  syndicate  and  of  many  farms  in  the  various  districts  of 
Italy.  As  appears  from  its  by-laws  its  headquarters  are  at  Rome  and  its 
action  extends  over  all  the  agricultural  industries  which  its  members  prac- 
tise in  the  kingdom.  It  proposes  to  pay  to  labourers  employed  on  its  mem- 
bers' farms,  in  case  of  the  accidents  contemplated  by  the  law  of  31  January 
1904,  No.  51,  the  indemnities  fijxed  by  a  regulation  made  ad  hoc.  A  state- 
ment must  be  made  in  the  case  of  every  farm  to  be  insured  :  i)  as  to  the 
extent  of  land  to  be  sown,  planted  with  vines  and  planted  with  olive  trees, 
that  of  the  arable  land  lying  bare,  that  of  vineyards  and  special  crops,  that 
of  underwood,  and  of  woods  of  foiest  trees,  edible  che.stnuts  and  pines,  and 
that  of  uncultivated  land  and  pastureland  ;  2)  as  to  the  families  of  labourers 
dependent  on  the  farm  with  detailed  lists  of  their  members  ;  3)  as  to  the 
numbers  of  labourers  normally  employed  during  the  year  and  in  the  various 
seasons  on  agricultural  labour. 

(i)  For  mutual  societies  insuring  Lii  Italy  against  the  accidents  of  agriculture  see  our  issue 
for  January  191 7,  page  43. 
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On  admission  a  member  must  pay  a  fee  of  ten  centimes  for  every  hec- 
tare (i)  of  cultivated  and  five  centimes  for  every  hectare  of  uncultivated 
land.  He  must  also  pay  annually  fifty  centimes  on  every  hectare  of  land 
to  be  sown,  seventy  centimes  on  every  hectare  planted  with  vines  or  special 
crops,  and  three  centimes  on  every  hectare  of  uncultivated  and  pasture- 
land.  The  annual  insurance  premium  will  be  paid  quarterly  and  in  ad- 
vance. The  status  of  membership  is  completely  acquired  at  midday  m  the 
day  following  that  on  which  the  admission  fee  and  insurance  premium  are 
paid. 

The  members  incur  an  obligation  to  remain  in  the  society  for  five  years. 
The  society  has  the  right  to  cause  inspections  in  order  to  ascertain  that  1  here 
is  sufficient  provision  for  the  safety  of  labourers.  Every  year  in  April  mem- 
bers must  inform  the  society  of  changes  which  may  have  occurred  in  their 
farms,  in  respect  of  area,  crops  or  other  particulars  affecting  in  any  way  the 
estimate  of  wages.  A  provision  should  be  noted  which  allows  the  council 
of  administration,  if  at  the  end  or  even  during  the  course  of  a  business  year 
it  considers  it  necessary  to  increase  its  available  funds  in  order  to  have  the 
means  of  pa^dng  indemnities  for  accidents  which  have  occurred,  to  invite 
members  to  pay  a  supplementary  quota.  Thus  premiums  are  always  exacted 
from  members  and  paid  by  them  only  provisionally. 

A  member  must  pay  sums  demanded  of  him  on  any  pretext  within  ten 
days  of  his  reception  of  the  request.  The  sams  due  may  be  augmeated  by 
fines  at  the  rate  of  lo  per  cent,  of  their  total  amount  if  payment  is  deferred 
more  than  ten  days  beyond  the  date  fixed  for  it.  The  member  concerned 
is  responsible  for  accidents  occurring  during  this  interval  of  ten  days.  A 
member  m?y  be  expelled  for  declarations  of  fact  made  in  bad  faith,  if 
modifications  introduced  into  his  farm  have  transformed  or  aggravated  risks, 
if  he  be  declared  to  have  failed,  etc.  He  is  thus  excluded  from  all  right  to 
savings,  the  admission  fee  and  the  reserve  funds.  Finally  if  a  farm  be  sold 
or  given  away  the  member  concerned  must  advise  the  society  within  fifteen 
days  and  transfer  to  the  grantee  or  purchaser  the  obligation  to  continue  his 
insurance  for  the  current  year.  He  and  his  assigns  are  collectively  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  the  premiums  for  the  current  year. 

4.  THE  PROVINCIAL  FEDERATION  FOR  THE  REINSURANCE  OF  THE  MUTUAL 
LIVE  STOCK  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  PORTO  >L\URIZIO.  —  La  Mu- 
tualitd  Agraria,  No.  17,  Rome,  20  June  1917. 

This  new  federation  has  according  to  its  by-laws  the  following  objects : 
a)  the  encouragement  of  the  formation  of  local  mutual  societies,  and  of  the 
adhesion  to  the  federation  of  those  already  formed  or  in  course  of  forma- 
tion ;  h)  the  direct  or  indirect  assistance  of  federated  mutual  societies  and 
the  inspection  of  their  administration  and  books  ;  c)  the  organization  of  an 
active  propaganda  in  favour  of  preventive  measures  intended  to  combat 

(i)  1  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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the  infections  diseases  of  live  stock,  and  the  facilitation  of  the  organization 
of  a  collective  veterinary  service  and  of  the  common  purchase  of  medicines 
and  disinfectants  ;  d)  the  stimulation,  standardization  and  facilitation  of 
the  work  of  local  mutual  societies  in  improving  zootechnical  production, 
improving  pasturage  and  local  roads,  establishing  a  stricter  system  of  fores- 
stry,  and  inducing  the  societies  to  negotiate  for  agricultural  credit,  etc. ; 
e)  the  preparation  of  statistics,  reports  and  all  that  can  serve  better  to  direct 
the  work  of  insuring  live  st':^ck  ;  /)  the  partial  indemnification  of  the  mutual 
federated  societies  for  losses  which  may  occur  in  any  3'^ear  owing  to  an  exces- 
sive mortality  among  live  stock  due  either  to  natural  causes  or  to  accidents. 

The  federation  will  moreover  take  on  its  own  initiative  such  action  as 
it  judges  to  to  be  in  its  own  interest  and  that  of  its  members  in  the  matter 
of  elaborating  by-laws  and  rules  and.  uniform  systems  of  book-keeping. 
Adherent  mutual  societies  will  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  ten  francs  for  every 
hundred  or  fraction  of  a  hundred  members,  and  will  have  the  right  of  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  federation's  legal  services,  consulting  it,  and  benefit- 
ing by  its  technical  and  administrative  inspections. 

The  federation  reserves  the  right  to  inspect  at  any  time  the  books  of 
federated  mutual  societies,  to  make  inspections  and  visits  on  the  spot  when 
live  stock  are  being  valued  and  when  sicknesses  and  accidents  occur.  The 
mutual  societies  may  not  oppose  this  right. 

The  b)^-laws  of.  mutual  societies  desiring  to  be  federated  must  contain 
the  following  principles;  a)  a  strictly  local  sphere  of  action;  b)  the  indi- 
vidual insurance  of  animals  ;  c)  insurance  according  to  value;  d)  the  con- 
tribution of  the  insured  to  insurance  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent ;  s)  the 
premium  fixed  at  no  less  thani.  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  insured  stock. 

The  federation  undertakes  to  pay  to  a  local  mutual  society  two  thirds 
of  the  indemnities  annuall}^  due  for  exceptiomal  casualities,  that  is  those  caus- 
ing losses  in  excess  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  insured  value.  The  third  part  of  the 
indemnity  due  for  such  excessive  risk  and  that  due  for  the  whole  ordinary 
risk  are  the  liability  of  the  local  society. 

The  federation's  income  is  constituted  by  the  admission  fees  of  the  local 
mutual  societies  and  the  ordinary  and  extraordinar}'-  contributions  of  the 
State,  the  province,  other  institutions  and  individuals.  It  will  provide  for 
a  reserve  fund  to  be  formed  of  extraordinary  income  and  sums  remainnig 
in  hand  at  the  end  of  each  year  (i). 

* 

*   * 

5.  THE  "  CASSA  MUTUA  CONTRO  GI,I  INFORTUNI  AGRICOI.I  "  (2)  OF  FLORENCE  IN 
1916.  —  L'Agricoltura  toscana,  No.  13,  Florence,  15  July  1917- 

In  Italy  there  are  six  mutual  societies  formed  by  the  spontaneous  ini- 
tiativ^e  of  owners  and  managers  of  farms.     They  aim  at  insuring  against 

(i)  In  Italy  other  provincial  fetlerations  of  mutual  live  stock  societies  pIso  practise  reinsu- 
rance. The  first  of  them  to  be  active  in  this  field  was  that  of  IMilan,  and  recently  like  activity 
has  been  contemplated  by  the  Federazione  Toscana  delle  Mutue  Bestiame  (Tuscan  Federation 
of  Mutual  lyive  Stock  Societies).  See  our  issue  for  December  1916,  page  59- 

(2)  Mutual  Fund  agtiinst  Agricultural  Accidents. 
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the  accidents  of  agriculture.  They  are  situated  at  Vercelli,  Florence,  Bolo- 
gna, Milan,  Turin  and  Rome.  One  of  the  best  organized  is  that  of  Florence 
which  at  the  end  of  last  Februar>  had  777  members  insuring  979  farms,  com- 
prising 12,849  properties  of  a  total  area  of  325,082  hectares  (i).  The  fa- 
milies of  labourers  belonging  to  these  farms  comprised  124,997  persons.  Six- 
teen fatal  accidents  occurred  in  1916-17.  The  accidents  of  this  year  are 
classified  in  the  following  table  in  accordance  with  their  consequences  and 
are  compared  with  those  of  previous  years  : 


Year 

No. 

of 

Accidents 

Total 

Accidents  leading  to 

Deaths 

Per- 
manent 
invalidity 
total 

:Per- 

m'^nent 

invalidity 

partial 

[Tem- 
porary 
invalidity 
indemni- 
fied 

Temporary 
invalidity 

not 
indemni- 
fied 

In 
course 

I 

1909- 

10 

190 

I 

— 

14 

11 

98 

— 

11 

I9IO- 

II 

443 

5 

— 

35 

180 

223 

— 

III 

I9II- 

12 

659 

9 

— 

51 

268 

331 

— 

IV 

I9I2-I3 

788 

II 

— 

63 

336 

Z1^ 

— 

V 

I9I3- 

■14 

958 

14 

I 

109 

409 

425 

— 

VI 

I914- 

15 

1,148 

II 

— 

115 

405 

614 

3 

VII 

I915- 

16 

919 

4 

— 

100 

366 

440 

9 

VIII 

I916- 

■17 

749 

16 

— 

32 

203 

384 

114 

5.854      71 


519 


2,244   2,893    126 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  different  years,  as  regards  the 
relation  between  the  number  of  accidents  and  their  consequences,  the  mu- 
tual fund  of  Florence  has  drawn  up  a  little  table,  which  we  will  presently 
reproduce,  as  to  business  in  the  years  before  1916-1917.  For  the  latter  year, 
which  closed  on  28  February',  there  are  as  yet  no  definite  figures,  for  114 
cases  of  accidents  are  in  course  of  liquidation 

Only  the  ratio  of  the  fatal  accidents,  which  numbered  as  we  have  said 
sixteen,  is  known.  They  constituted  21.3  per  thousand  of  the  total  number, 
having  in  previous  years  varied  from  4.3  to  4.5  for  every  thousand  accidents 
intimated.  The  following  is  the  little  table  regarding  the  six  previous 
vears : 


Effects 


Per 

1000  accidents  intimated 

910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

II. 2 

13.6 

12.6 

14-5 

9-5 

4-3 

79.0 

77-4 

76.2 

105.5 

100. 0 

108.9 

Death 

Permanent   invalidity   . 
Temporary  invalidity  in- 
demnified   406.3      4o6.*7      426.4      428.0      352.8    398.2 


(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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On  I  March  1917  this  mutual  fund  began  its  ninth  year  of  business. 
It  is  probable  that  before  the  year  ends  the  insurance  against  accidents  of 
labourers  employed  on  farms  will  have  become  general  in  Italy  by  the  effect 
of  a  special  law. 


UNITED  STATES. 


THE  UNFAVOURABI^E  RESUIyTS  OF  INSURANCE  AGAINST  HAH,  IN  1916.  — The  Eco- 
nomic World,  New  York,  10  March  191 7. 

1911  was  a  bad  year  for  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States  in 
so  far  as  insurance  against  hail  was  concerned.  There  are  as  yet  no  de- 
tailed statistics  for  the  whole  country;  but  the  Insurance  Department  of 
Massachusetts  issues  annual  lists  of  figures,  and  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  more  important  companies  report  to  this  department  that  its  list 
gives  a  good  idea  of  general  tendencies.  The  following  are  the  figures 
thus  supplied  for  1916  : 


Compauy 


Premiums 


Ivosses 


American 

American  Centra.l    .... 
City  of  Pittsburg     .... 

Cologne 

Commercial  Union   .... 

Connecticut 

Fire  Reassurance 

First   Bulgarian 

First  Russian 

Frankline  Fire,  Pa.     ... 

German  Alliance 

German  American    .... 

Glens  Falls 

Globe  and  Rutgers  .... 

Hamburg 

Hartford 

Home 

Imperial      

Insurance  Company  of  North 

America . 

Jakor 

I/iverpool  and  London  and 

Globe  

London  amd  Lancashire.    . 
Mechanics  and  Traders  .   . 


$  225,660.46 

33,466.80 
3.352.21 

46,663.95 
284,700.00 
159,839.41 
100,422.60 
123,169.99 

31,049.84 
164,447.78 

30,232.27 

653,36342 
78,036.00 
18,869.92 
63,277.28 
1,651,390.00 
1,480,346.81 
40,784.67 


49,717.86 

243>037-.55 
34,482.00 
34,834.41 


$  166,928.14 

72,268.93 

2,465-30 

52,315.29 

316,340.00 

113,985.41 

120,423.83 

157,022.65 

22,539.44 

150,546.77 

33,004.08 

656,914.61 

75,771.00 

13,950.31 

52,318.76 

1,646,777.00 

1,447,031.45 

44,824.41 

39375 

41,107.59 

179,205.00 
30,962.49 
28,868.12 
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Company 

Mercantile 

Michigan  Commercial  .    .    . 

Minerv-a 

Minneapolis  Fire  and  Marine 

Moscow 

National,  Hartford  .... 

National  Union 

North  Western  National     . 

Norwich  Union 

Old  Colony 

Orient 

Palatine 

Phoenix,  Hartford    .... 

Phoenix,  Assurance .... 

Providence-Washington  .    . 

Russia 

Royal 

Russian 

Salamandra 

Scottish  Union  and  Na- 
tional   

Second  Russian 

Security 

South  German 

Springfield  Fire  and  Ma- 
rine   

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine.. 

Swiss  Reinsurance    .... 

Westchester  Fire 


Premiums 

11,882.09 

54-75 

19,998.84 
226,750,49 

49,679.73 
618,462.09 

83,270.47 
409,899.93 

10,948.06 

135-59 
216,621.00 

102,443.00 
18,115.09 
87-361.31 
92,521.37 

148,575-87 
30,307.02 
31,049.84 
49,717.86 

329-52 

18,079.22 

156,697.70 

2,168.00 

495,571-07 
1,055,725-72 

83,2i5-.59 
222,544.97 


IvOsses 

II-77I-43 

22,420.84 
270,746.94 

36,063.07 
431,232.71 

47,077-74 

363,535-44 

5.725-05 

257,848.00 
158,787.00 
13,169.87 
89,072.13 
94,519.98 
167,883.60 
25,210.54 
22,539.44 
41.107.59 


14,948.22 
170,906.00 


476,046.07 

1,060,749.13 

88,674.67 

228,735.09 


$  9,793,271-22      %  9,725,734. 


With  aggregate  premiums  of  only  $9,793,271.22  as  against  aggregate 
losses  of  19,725,734.88,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  fifty  companies  in 
this  list,  taken  as  a  body,  lost  heavily  on  their  hail  business  in  1916  ;  for 
commissions  and  management  expenses,  amounting  on  the  average  to  well 
over  40  per  cent,  of  premiums,  had  to  be  provided  in  addition  to  the  losses. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  of  the  fifty  companies  thirty  showed  some  balance 
of  premiums  over  losses  —  generally  a  very  slender  one  —  and  twenty  an 
absolute  balance  of  losses  over  premiums.  A  careful  comparison  of  losses 
and  premiums  makes  it  appear  however,  when  account  is  taken  of  expenses, 
that  virtually  every  company  except  the  National  of  Hartford  must 
have  suffered  a  net  loss  last  year.  It  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that  a 
general  raising  of  rates,  as  well  as  economy  in  administration  and  expenses, 
is  now  considered  imperative  by  the  companies. 
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URUGUAY. 

THE  .STATE  BANK  OF  INSURANCE  AND  INSURANCE  AGAINST  HAII,.  —  From  the 
Report  and  Balance-Sheei  of  the  State  Bank  of  Insurance  in  igi6.  Montevideo. 

Owing  to  droughts,  grasshoppers  and  frosts  the  harv^est  of  1916  in  Uru- 
guay was  bad.  The  circumstance  directly  affected  the  business  of  the  hail 
section  of  the  State  Bank  of  Agriculture,  the  development  of  which  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  condition  of  agriculture. 

This  section  drew  up  in  the  year  considered  2044  policies  covering  a 
value  of  $  1,118,639,  ^s  against  3867  policies,  insuring  altogether  $2,485,309, 
issued  in  ic^i5 

The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuations  of  the  business  of  insuring 
against  hail  from  the  year  1912  in  which  it  was  inaugurated. 

1912      1913      1914      1915      1916 

Premiums  ....     8  47463     $  93,^73     S  43.271     $  77.oii     $  35.591 
Indemnities   .    .    .     Jj    8,977     S  27,893     S  10,259     .$    2,410     $    3,720 
Percentage  of    in- 
demnities form- 
ed by  premiums         19.22  %      26.77  %      24.63  %        3.13  %      10.45  % 

The  bank's  propaganda  action,  exercised  directly  by  the  medium  of  its 
numerous  agents,  did  not  slacken  ;  but  the  unfavourable  agricultural  cir- 
cumstances, which  we  have  already  noticed,  paralysed  its  efforts.  In  1915 
it  insured  104,890  hectares  (i)  but  in  1916  the  area  covered  by  its  policies 
was  only  50,109  hectares. 

The  reduction  of  i  per  cent,  granted  in  1905  on  tariffs  affecting  corn  and 
flax  was  maintained  last  year.  In  addition  to  this  reduction  and  in  spite 
of  the  far  from  reassuring  prospects  which  the  sowing  season  opened  up  for 
this  branch  of  the  bank's  business  —  prospects  which  have  actually  been 
realized  —  the  administrative  council  thought  itself  obliged,  owing  to  the 
damage  done  to  crops  by  grasshoppers  and  frost,  to  add  to  its  policies  the 
following  clause,  the  import  of  which  need  not  be  pointed  out :  "  Agricul- 
turists whose  seeds  have  been  wholly  destroyed  by  frosts  or  grasshoppers 
after  the  issue  of  the  policy  will  have  a  right  to  the  reimbursement  of  80 
per  cent,  of  the  premitun  ".  The  concession  constitutes  a  remarkable  im- 
provement of  insurance  against  hail :  the  reimbursement  granted  in  similar 
circumstances  in  other  countries  is  notably  less. 

(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  hectares. 


Part  III:   Credit 


ITALY. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  OF  THE  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  THE 
"  BANCO  DI  NAPOLI  "  AND  THE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  "  BANCO  DI  SICILIA  "  IN  iqi6. 


SOURCES : 

I,A  LEGISLAZIONE  IT.ALI.\NA  SUL  CREDITO  AGRAUIO.  ANNALI  DEL  CREDITO  E  DELLA  PREVIDENZA. 

—  Anno  igii,  n"  90.  Ministero  di  agricoltura,  industria  e  comtnercio  .  Direzione  generale 
del  credilo  e  della  previdenza,  della  cooperazione  e  delle  assicurazioni  sociali.  {Italian  Le- 
gislation on  Agricultural' Credit .  Annals  of  Credit  and  I'krift.  —  Year  1911,  A'o  90.  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce.  General  Direction  of  Credit,  Thrift,  Co-operation  and 
Social  Insurance),  Rome  1911. 

DECRETO  LUOGOTENENZIALE  N.  191  3  CONCERNENTE  PROWEDIMENTI  per  IL  CREDITO  AGR.'UaO 
E  PER  L' agricoltura  NELLE  ZONE  DANNEGGIATE  DALLA  INVASIONK  DEI  TOPI  CAMPAGNOLI4 

(Decree  of  the  Lieutenancy  No.  1913  concerning  Provisions  for  Agricultural  Credit  and  Agri- 
culture in  the  Zones  damaged  by  the  Invasion  of  Field  Mice),  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  del  Regno 
d'Ttalia,  Rome,  No.  182,  3  August  1916. 

Banco  di  Napoli.  Cassa  di  Risparmio.  Credito  Agrario.  Relazionesull'esercizio  1916 
(Bank  of  Naples.  Savi}tgs  Bank.  Agricultural  Credit.  Report  for  1916) ,  Naples,  191 7. 

CoNSiGLio  GENER.\LE  DEL  BANCO  DI  SiciLiA.  Scssioue  ordinaiia  del  1917.  Rendiconto  e  bilancio 
consuntivo  sul  servizio  del  Credito  agrario.  Esercizio  iqi6.  (General  Council  of  the  Bank  of 
Sicily.  Ordinary  meeting  of  igiy.  Report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  department  of  agricultural 
credit.  Year  1917).  Palermo  191 7. 


§  T.  The  WORKING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUI,TUR.\I,  CREDIT 

IN  THE  "  Banco  di  Napoli  "  and  "  Bavco  di  Sicitja  ". 

As  regards  its  organization  of  agricultural  credit  Italy  can  be  divided 
into  two  parts  of  which  the  one  comprises  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Venetia, 
Emilia  and  Tuscany,  and  the  other  Liguria,  Marche,  Umbria,  Latium,  the 
continental  south  and  the  islands.  In  the  former  the  organization  of  credit 
originated  in  the  spontaneous  initiative  of  the  agricultitrists  who  united  to 
form  co-operative  societies  (popular  banks,  rtiral  funds,  etc.),  thus 
themselves  supplying  the  need  for  credit  ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
private  initiative  was  weaker  and  had  to  be  completed  by  the  action  of  the 
State.     Thus  there  arose  the  various  laws  on  agricultural  credit  which,  in 
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response  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  single  <iistTicts  of  Central,  Southern  and 
insular  Italy,  founded  in  them  special  institutions  of  credit.  The  chief  of 
these  laws  are  that  of  7  July  1901  which  authorized  the  savings  bank  of 
the  Banco  di  Napoli  to  afford  agricultural  credit  in  the  provinces  of  the 
southern  continent  of  Italy  and  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  that  of  29  March 
1906  which  instituted  in  the  Banco  di  Siciliu  a  department  for  the  exercise 
of  agricultural  credit.  We  should  also  recall  the  laws  of  21  December 
1902,  31  March  1904  and  25  June  1906,  which  concerned  agricultural  cre- 
dit in  lyatium,  Basilicata  and  Calabria,  respectively,  etc. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  legislation  is  that  credit  should,  as 
a  rule,  be  distributed  among  agriculturists  not  directly  but  by  the  medium  of 
local  institutions,  preferably  co-operative  in  form,  which  are  called  in- 
termediary. Most  of  them  are  rural  funds,  popular  banks,  agricultural 
consortia,  etc  ;  and  since  they  are  somewhat  scarce  in  Southern  Italy  and 
the  islands  the  laws  which  have  been  cited  provide  for  the  encouragement 
of  their  foundation  by  prize  competitions  and  other  means.  Thus  of  re- 
cent years  numerous  agricultural  funds  have  arisen  and  have  noticeably  in- 
creased the  number  of  existing  intermediary  institutions  These  are  usually 
accredited  by  the  various  central  institutions  of  credit  (savings-bank  of  the 
Banco  di  Napoli,  agricultural  credit  department  of  the  Banco  di  Sicilia, 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Credit  for  I^atium,  etc.)  with  a  given  sum,  fixed 
according  to  their  importance  and  the  security  they  can  offer. 

The  business  which  the  two  cited  banks  —  the  most  noteworthy  of 
Italian  banks  exercising  agricultural  credit  —  are  authorized  to  undertake 
by  the  laws  which  respectively  regard  them  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
a)  Acceptance  for  discount  of  bills  issued  by  agriculturists  for  the  va- 
rious needs  of  their  farms  and  ceded  by  the  intermediary  institutions  ; 

h)  Acceptance  for  discount  of  bills  directly  issued  by  the  latter 
either  to  procure  the  necessary  means  for  the  collective  acquisition  of 
materials  useful  to  agriculture  or  to  make  advances  to  members  in  the 
case  of  collective  sales  of  their  products,  etc. 

In  order  that  this  transaction  may  take  place  it  is  necessary  that  the 
loan  be  proved  to  have  an  agricultural  purpose.  The  borrowers  are  there- 
fore specified :  they  must  be  landowners  them'^elves  farming  their  lands, 
holders  of  long  leases,  metayers  or  labourers  receiving  partial  profits,  or 
tenants  of  rural  holdings.  Moreover  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  which  the 
loan  is  requested  must  be  situated  within  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  lend- 
ing institution  ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  loan  miist  be  stated  in  the  applica- 
tion for  it. 

Unless  their  purpose  demands  that  they  be  less,  loans  must  have  cei- 
tain  maximum  limits  as  rtgards  their  amount  and  the  time  for  which  they 
are  granted,  such  limits  being  i,ooq  hras  and  one  year  for  loans  implying 
a  legal  preference  (over  the  harvest,  crops,  seeds,  manures,  fertilizers), 
2,000  liras  and  three  years  for  loans  to  finance  cattle  farms,  and  3,000  liras 
and  three  years  for  loans  for  the  purchase  of  machinery. 

As  has  been  said,  loans  cannot  normally  be  made  to  single  agricul- 
turists, but  only  to  intermediary  institutions  among  which  those  having 
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exclusively  agricultural  aims  and  character  should  be  preferred.  The  loans 
should  be  made  by  the  two  banks  cited  to  intermediary  institutions  at  the 
maximum  rate  of  4  per  cent,,  and  by  the  latter  to  their  members  at  thfe 
maximum  rate  of  6  per  cent.  The  security  given  by  the  intermediary  insti- 
tutions is  their  own  capital  if  they  have  limited,  and  that  of  their  members 
if  they  have  unlimited  liability.  The  amount  of  possible  loans  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  capital  and  with  the  form  of  security  given  by  the  in- 
stitutions. The  latter  enjo>  in  their  turn,  in  relation  to  their  members, 
special  privileges,  and  also  a  true  legal  privilege  established  by  article  1958 
of  the  Italian  civil  code,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  a  privi- 
lege by  agreement  arising  out  of  the  law  of  23  January'  1887  whcih  has  ref- 
erence to  the  sums  due  to  furnish  live  and  other  stock,  agricultural  machi- 
nery and  implements,  plant  for  the  handling  of  agricultural  products  and 
all  that  can  be  useful  to  agriculture. 

Such  is,  broadly,  the  system  of  State-regulated  agricultural  credit  in 
the  Banks  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  We  will  now  examine  the  work  accom- 
plished by  these  two  banks  in  1916. 


§  2.  The    AGRICUI.TURAL    CREDIT    OF    THE    SAVINGS-BANKS    OF    THE 
"  BANCO  DI  NAPOt.I  ". 

The  Intermediary  Institutions.  —  As  appears  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Bank  of  Naples  the  institutions  by  the  medium  of  which  agricultural  cre- 
dit is,  according  to  the  law,  distributed,  increased  from  2145,  wliich  was 
their  number  on  31  December  1915,  to  2179,  their  number  on  the  same  date 
in  1916. 

Of  this  number  only  1203  were  considered  to  be  "  good  ",  that  is  fit 
to  distribute  credit.  They  were  distributed  as  follows  as  regards  their  kind: 

Agricultural  and  rural  funds 482 

M onti  frumentari  e  nummari  of  Sardinia  ....  28S 

Popular  banks 145 

Funds  for  agricultural  loans 121 

Agricultural  consortia 120 

Savings  banks 16 

Societies  of  agricultural  credit 9 

Monti  frumentarit 8 

Societies  of  mutual  aid 8 

Provincial  autonomous  funds  of  agricultural  credit  6 


1,203 


Of  these  1203  "  good  "  institutions  114  (including  109  popular  banks) 
are  accredited  at  the  bank  for  ordinary  discount.  Of  their  whole  number 
40.06  per  cent,  are  nominall}'  collective  societies  having  collective  and  unli- 
mited liability.  This  form  of  association  is  found  throughout  the  eighteen 
provinces  of  the  south  and  Sardinia:  the  province  of  Cagliari  has  the  largest 
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number  of  societies  of  the  sort,  namely  127,  that  of  Aqiula  56,  that  of  Sa- 
lerno 51,  that  of  Caserta  45  and  that  of  Sassari  30. 

At  the  end  of  1916  there  were  727  institutions  which  had  opened  cur- 
rent accounts  for  the  amount  of  28,695,100  liras  ;  and  they  inckided  302 
agricultural  and  rural  funds  —  accounts  for  10,124,500  liras,  130  popu- 
lar banks  —  for  5,876,000  liras,  and  91  agricultural  consortia  —  for 
8,475,500  liras.  These  institutions  and  the  aforesaid  sum  of  28,695,100 
liras  were  distributed  as  follows  among  the  provinces  : 


Province 

Sassari 

Caserta 

Cagliari 

Teramo 

Foggia 

Aqiiila 

Salerno 

Benevento     

Catanzaro 

lyccce 

Avellino 

Reggio  Calabria 

Chieti. 

Bari .«  . 

Campobasso 

Potenza 

Cosenza     

Naples 

Total 


Number 

of 

Institutions 

Current 
accounts 
opened 

I<iras 

89 

1,596,000 

76 

2,191,000 

72 

1,084,000 

65 

2,392,000 

54 
50 

•5,444,500 
1,765,000 

45 

2,050,000 

37 
35 
33 

30 

765,000 
1,243.600 
1,348,000 

608,000 

24 
24 
23 

1,149,000 

627,000 

3,408.000 

23 
22 

1,065,000 
^,268,000 

14 

401,000 

II 

290,000 

727 


28,695,100 


The  greatest  number  of  agricultural  and  rural  funds  are  found  in  the 
province  of  Aquila  which  has  45  of  them.  Next  to  it  come  Salerno  and  Ca- 
serta ^Aith  39  each,  Cagliari  with  33,  Avellino  with  20,  Benevento 
with  19,  etc. 

The  greatest  number  of  agricultural  consortia  are  found  in  the  province 
of  Caserta  which  has  13  of  them.  There  follow  the  provinces  of  Benevento 
with  II,  lyccce  with  10,  Foggia  with  9,  etc. 

Agricultural  Credit  Transactions  efected  in  1916.  —  Credit  was  afforded 
this  year  by  the  savings-bank  of  the  bank  for  11,934,643  liras  (2,602,861 
liras  with  the  bank's  own  funds  and  9,331,782  with  the  funds  of  the  provin- 
cial funds  of  agricultural  credit). 

Altogether  discount  was  given  for  7,644,208  liras,  direct  loans  to  agri- 
culturists amounted  to  271,617  liras  and  direct  discount  to  intermediary 
institutions  to  4,018,818  liras. 
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In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  money  market  the  rate  of  interest  of 
the  preceding  year  —  3  %  per  cent.  —  remained  unaltered  for  the  rediscount 
and  direct  discount  concluded  with  intermediary  institutions,  and  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent,  for  operations  with  agriculturists  directly.  The  intermediary' 
institutions  imposed  rates  of  interest  var5''ing  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  but  most 
usually  5  and  5   i/^  per  cent. 

Operations  of  rediscount  and  direct  loans  were  distributed  as  follows 
according  to  their  objects  : 

i)  Loans  enjoying  a  legal  -privilege: 
on  the  harvest number 


crops 
seeds. 


manures  .... 

fertilizers  .... 

food  of  settlers  . 

food  of  labourers 

various  .,.,.. 


number 

2)  Loans  not  secured  by  a  privilege : 

on  cattle number 

"  small  live  stock 

"  machinery 

"  agricultural  implements 

"  stock  other  than  live  stock.   .    .    . 
various 


128 

liras 

48,798-65 

6,599 

2,757..550-55 

2,487 

777,582.72 

3-223 

659,140.58 

2,700 

605,427.63 

135 

14,605.93 

2,061 

liras 

997,829.08 

i7>333 

5,860,935.14 

2,370 

liras 

1,578,106.38 

339 

83.566.48 

193 

142,047.60 

181 

36,753-49 

98 

29,568.12 

I 

315.25 

number 


3,182 


liras       1,870,357.32 


3)  Loans  secured  by  pledged  deposited  agricultural  products  : 
by    cereals 19  liras          184,533 


wine  .    . 
"  '  almonds 


number 


19 


liras 


184,533 


The  loans  enjoying  a  legal  privilege  represent  74.04  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
tal credit  afforded  to  agriculturists  ;  those  not  secured  by  a  privilege  23.62 
percent. ;  and  those  secured  by  deposited  agricultural  products  2.34  percent. 

Of  the  loans  13,393  for  5,310,916.87  liras  were  granted  to  landowning 
farmers ;  5,903  for  2,305,848.24  liras  to  tenants ;  671  for  139,263.99  to 
holders  of  long  leases;  and  567  for  159,796.36  liras  to  metayers  and  culti- 
vators receiving  a  share  of  profits. 
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As  regards  the  distribution  of  credit  it  is  enough  to  note  that  of  21,161 
loans  7,034  were  of  less  than  100  liras,  9,611  of  sums  between  100  and  500 
liras,  and  3,122  of  sums  between  500  and  1000  liras  ;  so  that  93  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  loans  and  about  49  per  cent,  of  their  total  amount  were 
accounted  for  by  operations  covering  less  than  1000  liras. 

Of  operations  of  direct  discount  with  intermediary  institutions  335  for 
2,666,544  liras  were  for  the  collective  acquisition  of  materials  useful  to  agri- 
culture, 20  for  633,700  liras  were  for  collective  sales  of  agricultural  products, 
and  272  for  718,572  liras  were  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  resources  of  their 
own  from  which  intermediary  institutions  suflEered.  Applications  for  such 
discount  came  almost  always  from  agricultural  consortia  and  agricultural 
and  rural  funds. 

Altogether  in  1916  the  savings-bank  of  the  Banco  di  NafoU  distributed 
credit  as  follows  among  the  various  provinces  : 

Credit  obtained  by  each  Province  in  191 6. 

Province  I<iras 

Bari 1,594.55344 

Salerno 1,502,632.97 

Caserta 1,497,557.03 

Teramo 1,199,949.61 

Foggia 1,166,814.80 

Aquila 973.720.73 

Lecce 742,354.08 

Campobasso 653,480.56 

Reggio  Calabria 550,698.00 

Sassari 488,188.06 

Benevento 359'329-38 

Avellino 345,886.40 

Chieti 245,876.01 

Cagliari 221,355.64 

Catanzaro 177,041.75   • 

Naples 138,617.13 

Cosenza 69,087.00 

Potenza 7.50o.o6 


11,934,642.66 


In  its  fifteen  years  of  activity  the  agricultural  credit  of  the  savings- 
bank  of  the  Banco  di  Napoli  has  distributed  in  the  Southern  and  Sardinian 
provinces  the  remarkable  sum  of  102,805,000  liras.  Of  this  sum  only 
2,740,064  liras  are  accounted  for  by  loans  to  agriculturists,  the  remainder 
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having  been  distributed,  as  the  law  prefers,  by  the  means  of  local  insti- 
tutions, especially  agricultural  consortia. 

The  general  movement  of  credit  in  the  period  indicated  can  be  specified 
as  follows  :  rediscount  to  intermediary  institutions  77,360,834.16  liias  ; 
direct  loans  to  agriculturists  2,740,064.21  liras  ;  direct  discount  to  interme- 
diary institutions  22,704,684.97  liras. 

§  3.  The  Exercice  of  Agricultural  Credit  by  the  Savings-Bank  of 
THE  "  Banco  di  napoli  "  with  state  funds  under  the  decree 

OF  27  JULY  I916. 

• 

The  transactions  with  which  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  has  dealt 
represent  ordinary  credit,  that  is  credit  exercised  by  the  savings  banks  of 
the  Banco  di  Napoli  for  every  crop  and  every  province  mentioned  above, on  the 
basis  of  the  laws  of  7  July  1901,  no.  334,  and  2  February  1911,  no.  70.  In  1916 
however,  in  virtue  of  a  lieutenant's  decree  of  27  July  of  that  year  (no.  913),  the 
savings  bank  of  the  Bunco  di  Napoli  was  authorized  to  exercise,  with  funds 
advanced  by  the  State,  extraordinary  credit  for  the  growing  of  cereals  only, 
in  the  provinces  of  Foggia,  Bari  and  Campobasso,  which  had  suffered  se- 
rious loss  by  the  failure  of  harvests  for  three  years  and  an  invasion  of  field- 
mice.  The  sum  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury  for  these  three  pro- 
vinces, and  also  for  the  province  of  Potenza  which  was  in  an  analogous  con- 
dition, amounted  altogether  to  20,000,000  liras  (i).  According  to  the  afore- 
said decree  this  sum  was  to  be  employed  on  subventions,  paying  interest 
at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.,  to  provide  seeds,  fodder  for  live  stock  and  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  200  liras  for  every 
hectare  (2)  to  be  «own.  Such  subventions  could  be  made :  a)  to 
landowners  and  holders  of  long  leases  cultivating  their  lands  directly  and 
having  a  taxable  in'^ome  amounting  to  no  more  than  5000  liras ;  b)  to 
farmers  bound  by  any  sort  of  contract.  The  subventions  are  granted 
directly  to  applicants  whenever  and  vvherever  they  cannot  be  granted  by 
the  medium  of  intermediary  institutions. 

According  to  an  investigation  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
the  aforesaid  sum  of  20,000,000  liras  was,  after  the  number  of  the  affected 
communes  and  the  importance  of  their  losses  had  been  taken  into  account, 
distributed  as  follows  among  the  provinces  affected  : 

Liras 

Province  of     Foggia 12,700,000 

Bari 4,300,000  • 

"  "      Campobasso 1,000,000 

Potenza 2,000,000 


20,000,000 


(i)  By  the  decree  of  6  May  X()i7,  no.  737,  other  eight  million  liras  were  assigned  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  harvest. 

(a)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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;  The  sum  of  2,000,000  liras  thus  destined  for  Potenza,  increased  by 
250,000  liras  taken  from  the  sum  destined  for  Bari,  was  paid  in  several  in- 
stalments, according  to  the  requests  made,  into  the  provincial  fund  for  agri- 
cultural credit  for  Basilicata  which  was  entrusted  with  its  employment  con- 
formably to  the  aforementioned  decree.  The  operations  having  reference 
to  the  other  provinces,  Foggia,  Bari  and  Campobasso,  were  entrusted  to  the 
respective  provincial  funds,  administered,  as  is  known,  by  the  savings- 
bank  of  the  Banco  di  Napoli. 

The  agriculturists  of  these  three  districts  made  to  this  savings  bank 
10,588  applications  for  a  total  sum  of  17,344,562  liras,  in  response  to  which 
loans  were  granted  amounting  on  31  December  1916  to  13,729,927  liras.  Of 
this  sum  direct  loans  (of  8,680,063  liras)  constituted  63.22  per  cent.,  and  re- 
discounts (5,049,863  liras)  —  that  is  loans  by  the  medium  of  institutions  — 
constituted  36.78  per  cent. 

By  means  of  the  agricultural  consortia,  3,239,338  liras  v/ere  distri- 
buted ;  by  means  of  the  agricultural  and  rural  funds  985,616  liras;  by 
means  of  the  funds  for  agricultural  loans  316,235  liras  ;  and  by  means  of 
the  popular  banks  508,673  liras.  The  first  place  is,  as  always,  occupied  by 
the  agricultural  consortia. 

According  to  the  form  and  objects  of  these  loans  the  aforementioned 
sum  of  13,729,927.24  liras  was  distributed  as  follows  : 

lyiras 

subventions  in  money         number  of  loans        13,865  6,421,347.26 

"   kind  "        "      "  7,622  7,308,579.24 


total  loans        21,487  13,729,926.50 


Of  the  total  sum  of  loans  46.76  per  cent,  was  constituted  b}''  those  in 
money  and  53.24  per  cent,  by  those  in  kind.  To  landowners  3,844,409 
liras  were  conceded,  to  holders  of  long  leases  110,519  liras,  to  metayers  and 
cultivators  receiving  a  share  of  profits  187,371  liras,  to  tenants  having  short 
leases  9,587,626  liras. 

Contrary  to  what  is  found  to  be  true  of  ordinary  operations  of  agri- 
cultural credit,  in  which  a  higher  percentage  is  accounted  for  by  landowners 
than  b}'  borrowers  of  the  three  other  categories,  tenants  having  short  leases 
Iffere  predominate,  receiving  69.80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sum  of  State  ca- 
pital distributed. 

The  three  provinces  received  altogether  —  Foggia  10,230,300  liras; 
Bari  2,696,764  liras  ;  and  Campobasso  802,862  liras. 
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§  4.  The  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUIvTURAL  CREDIT  IN  THE  "  BANCO  DI  SICIT.IA  ". 

Ths  Intermediary  Institidions.  —  As  appears  in  tbe  bank's  report  the 
institutions  admitted  to  credit  on  31  Decembei  1916  numbered  324  and 
their  own  capital  amounted  to  3,304,111  liras.  They  comprised  46,648 
members  with  a  total  presumed  capital  of  217,035,845  liras.  Of  these  insti- 
tutions 304.  had  the  fojm  of  co-operative  societies,  and  of  such  264  were 
nominally  collective,  37  had  limited  Hability  and  3  were  limited  joint-stock 
companies.  Twenty  were  legal  corporations.  The  institutions  were 
distributed  as  follows  among  the  seven  provinces  of  the  island  :  Girgenti 
64,  Palermo  56,  Catania  50,  Caltanissetta  49,  Trapam"  47,  Syracuse  30,  and 
Messina  28.     According  to  their  nature  they  can  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Co-operative  agricultural  societies  of  production  and  labour        134 
Agricultural  funds  '  '  "^ 


Civil  persons 

Agricultural  consortia 18 

Rural  funds 46 

Monti  frumentari 11 

Agricultural  banks    .       13 

Popular  banks 4 

Agricultural  societies 7 


Of  these  societies  thus  accredited  by  the  bank  37  lease  collectively  a 
total  area  of  28,809.4854  hectares. 

In  1916  as  previously  the  society  exercised  caution  in  accrediting  in- 
stitutions, wishing  better  to  guarantee  the  credit  conceded.  The  total 
credit  enjoyed  by  the  institutions  amounted  to  15,178,000  hras. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  190  of  the  357  communes  of  the  island 
contained  at  the  end  of  1916  institutions  admitted  to  credit,  while  167 
were  without  them.  Kach  of  109  communes  contained  one  of  such  insti- 
tutions and  the  others  more  than  one  —  one  had  as  many  as  T2. 

In  1916  these  institutions  were  as  always  carefully  watched  :  130 
inspections  took  place  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  discovered  that 
the  institutions  were  working  normally. 

The  Operations  Effected.  —  In  1916  the  department  effected  24,575  ope- 
rations for  7,792,580  liras.  Of  them  24,525  for  7,587,080  liras  depended  on 
operations  concluded  with  or  b}'  the  medium  of  intermediary  institutions. 
The  others  were  concluded  with  individuals  directly. 

The  operations  concluded  are  distributed  as  follows  among  the  various 
provinces:  Palermo  1,847,  3^3-59  ^^^^^  '>  Girgenti  1,222,177.21  liras  ;  Trapani 
1,092,528.38  liras ;  Syracuse  1,703,445.56  liras ;  Caltagirone  975,500.39 
liras ;  Caltanisetta  814,975.36  liras  ;  Messina  430,486.24  liras ;  Catania 
336,153-87  liras. 
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As  regards  its  aim  the  discount  granted  in  1916  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  seeds,  manures,  fertilizers,  crops 

and  harvest Number  24,163  for      5,913,329  liras 

For  machinery,  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  live  and  other  stock        "  175     "  147,756     " 

Direct  discount  to  intermediary- 
institutions  "  237     "       1,731,495     " 

In  accordance  with  the  classes  of  the  borrowers  and  with  the  various 
crops  operations  were  distributed  as  appears  in  the  following  Tables  I  and  IT. 

In  1916  the  rate  of  interest  remained  at  4  ^4  P^^  cent,  for  operations 
of  discount  and  rediscount  by  the  department,  and  consequently  the  maxi- 
nmm  rate  which  intermediary  institutions  could  charge  to  borrowers  re- 
mained at  6  14  per  cent. 
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:\irSCliIvLANEOUS  INFORJVIATION  RELATING 
TO  CREDIT  IX  VARIOUvS  COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

THE  NATION.\Iy  MORTGAGE  BANK,  —  Banque  hypotkecaire  nationale.  Rapport  sur  les 
operations  de  Vannre  1915.  52  pp.  Comi  brothers,  Buenos  Ayres,  1916. 

The  report  of  this  bank  on  the  year  1915  shows  first  of  all  that  in 
this  year  it  filled  only  a  purely  administrative  role.  The  disturbances 
caused  by  the  European  war,  and  the  great  difficulties  which  the  course 
of  finances  and  economics  throughout  the  world  has  consequently  encount- 
ered, have  obliged  the  bank  to  delay  all  new  issues  of  mortgage  bonds  un- 
til the  various  markets  are  able  to  offer  conditions  as  profitable  as  those 
which  formerly  prevailed  to  new  securities. 

The  National  Mortgage  Bank  has  devoted  itself  especially  to  a  study 
of  the  mone}'^  markets,  and  has  at  the  same  time  scrupulously  watched  over 
the  numerous  mortgage  loans  represented  by  the  paper  it  holds. 

The  report  shows  that  in  1915  the  Argentine  mortgage  bond  was  sought 
after,  in  the  markets  for  securities  both  in  the  Argentine  and  elsewhere,  as 
a  safe  and  stable  income-producing  security.  This  is  natural  where  Ar- 
gentine savings  are  concerned,  for  the  investment  is  sufficiently  renumera- 
tive,  bringing  in  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  The  security  is  attiactive  even  to 
large  capital  for  it  can  at  any  time  be  converted  into  cash,  so  active  is  the 
business  in  the  bonds. 

There  is  nothing  abnormal  in  their  movement  during  19 [5.  Such  of 
them  as  emanated  from  Europe,  as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  represent  only 
a  very  small  amount  as  compared  with  the  300,000,000  pesos  (i)  estimated  to 
be  thus  invested  in  Europe. 

The  bank's  business  is  characterized  by  nothii.g  further  of  particular 
interest.  In  this  year  no  new  loan  was  made  in  the  form  of  mortgage  bonds ; 
39  loans  were  made  in  specie  for  the  execution  of  works  on  private  proper- 
ties and  they  represented  a  sum  of  45,680  pesos ;  34  loans  for  39,680  pesos 
were  made  in  the  federal  capital,  and  5  for  6,000  pesos  in  the  provinces. 

On  31  December  1915  there  were  in  force  29,397  loans  for  a  total  va- 
lue of  577,483,631  pesos.  As  regards  interest  the  loans  ot  preceding  years 
were  distributed  as  follows  : 


Regular  loans 

lyoans  on  which  interest  for   i  halt- year  is  due 
"         "         "  "         "     2  half-years     " 

"         "         "  "         "     more  than  2    " 

Total  .    .    . 

(i)  I  peso  =  about  4';  at  par. 


Numlaer 

Amount 

Interest  due 

18,778 
4,618 

pesos 
330,859.496 
87,089,145 

pesos 
3,503,283.75 

2,685 

62,355,420 

5,007,872.50 

3,258 

96,962,570 

7,577,205.50 

20,339 

577,266,631 

26,088,360.75 
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The  followitig  are  some  data  as  +o  the  bank's  oirculation  and  issue  and 
the  average  value  of  mortgage  bonds  iu  the  five  years  from  1911  to  1915  : 

Issue 


Year 

Circulation  on 
31  December 

Series 

Amount 

Average 

value 
per  cent. 

I^oans  in  force 

on  31  December 

pesos 

— 

pesos 

— 

pesos 

— 

— 

1911  . 

336,662,700 

C. 

H.  A.  6  % 

115,926,600 

99.87 

377,071,351 

1912 

442,538,175 

C. 

H.  A.  6  % 

140,647,900 

97.36 

485,324,126 

1913 

499,426,600 

c. 

H.  A.  6  % 

91,062,700 

97-42 

552,713,562 

1914 

535,162,850 

2nd  1. 

9155,  ist  series 

49,926,300 

87.44 

586,629,145 

1915 

520,297,100 

— 

— 

90-37 

575,572,840 

The  reserve  fund  of  the  Mortirage  Bank  amounted  on  31  December  iyi5 
to  37,670,603.^0  pesos,  and  the  reserv^e  intended  for  tlie  concession  of  loans 
to  11,204,727.07  pesos. 


GERMANY. 

I.  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  PROPERTY  IN  PRUSSIA.  — Dr.  Jur.  Albert  Dietrich:  Der 
Weg  der  Besitzfestigung.  Jahrhuchder  Bodenrefortn.  Jena,  Gustav  Fischer,  21  June  191 /• 

Two  years  after  the  Besitzfesti^ungsbesetz  (Consolidation  of  Property 
Law)  had  come  into  force,  that  is  when  it  was  possible  to  perceive  its  first 
results,  we  explained  that  while  it  wotdd  strengthen  the  policy  of  interior 
colonization  it  would  at  the  same  time  solve  the  problem  of  emanicipating 
land  from  mortgages  (i).  It  was  therefore  logical  that  is  should  first  be 
applied  in  the  districts  in  which  property  was  most  mortgaged,  and  such  was 
the  course  followed.  The  task  was  first  undertaken  in  Posnania  and  West 
Prussia ;  and  then  —  thanks  to  the  action  of  the  Ostpreussiche  Landgesell- 
schaft  (East  Prussian  Land  Society),  the  Pommersche  (Pomeranian)  Land- 
gesellschaft  and  the  Schleswig-Holsteinsche  Hofehank  (Schleswig  Holstein 
Courts'  Bank)  —  in  Pomerania,  Silesia  and  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  enterprise  is  interesting  to  follow,  for  the  consolidation 
of  property  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good  effect,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
agriculture,  in  the  districts  where  it  is  realized. 

The  parts  of  Prussia  specified  in  the  programme,  by  the  ruling  of  12 
March  1913,  are  also  those  to  which,  as  well  as  to  Posnania  and  West  Prus- 
sia, the  law  of  26  Jime  1912  was  progressively  applied.     They  are : 

East  Prussia  ; 

District  of  government  of  Konigsberg,  circle  of  Rastenberg. 

District  of  government  of  Gumbinnen,  circles  of  Angerburg,'Goldap  and 
Oletzko. 

District  of  government  of  Allenstein,  all  circles. 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  August  1914,  BuUetinof  Economic  and  Social  Institutions,  Vol.  XLIV, 
5th  year.  No.  8,  pp.  85  et  seq. 
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Pomerania : 

District  of  go/ernment  of  Koslin,  circles  of  Biitow,  Lauenburg  ;  in 
the  provincial  circle  of  Stolp  the  administrative  districts  of  Bochowke, 
Gross-Nossin,   Kose,  Mickrow,  Schworz-Damerkow  and  Wiindichow. 

Silesia : 

District  of  government  of  Iviegnitz,  circle  of  Freystadt,  town  and  pro- 
vincial circle  of  Glogaii,  circles  of  Griinberg,  lyiiben,  Sagan  and  Sprottau. 
District  of  government  of  Breslau,  circles  of  Gross-Watensleben,  Guhrau, 
Militsch,  Namslan ;  in  the  circle  of  01s  the  administrative  districts  of  Briese, 
Gross-Graben  Pontwitz,  Stronn,  Ulbersdorf  ;  circle  of  Steinaii ;  circle  of 
Trebnitz  except  administrative  district  of  Bischwitz,  of  Hennigsdorf,  of 
Hiilmern,  of  Kapsdorf,  of  Schebitz,  of  Wohlau. 

District  of  government  of  Oppeln  except  circles  of  Grottkau  and  Leob- 
schiitz  and  the  town  and  provincial  district  of  Neisse. 

Schlesing-Hohtein : 

District  of  government  of  Schleswig,  circles  of  Hadersleben,  Apen- 
rade,  Sonderburg,  Flensburg  ;  administrative  districts  of  Born,  Haude- 
witt,  Harrislee,  Oeversee ;  circle  of  Tondern;  administrative  districts  of 
Abel,  Ballum,  Brede,  Biildenip,  Buhrkall,  Dostrup,  Emmeileff,  Hostrup, 
Klixbiill,  Ladelund,  Medelby.  Mogeltondem,  Neukirchen,  Norderliigum, 
Osterhoist,  Rackstedt,  Rom,  Ruttebtillerkoog,  Siiderliigum,  Tingleff,  Wie- 
sby,  the  places  said  to  be  of  Horzer  and  of  IvUgnmkloster,  and  the  district 
and  town  of  Tondern. 

In  these  places,  as  in  Posnania  and  East  Prussia,  it  is  provincial  socie- 
ties for  interior  colonization  who  are  responsible  for  the  consolidation  of 
property  ;  and  they  are  helped  by  the  State,  the  province,  public  communal 
and  other  organizations  and  co-operative  organizations.  The  following 
figures  show  the  part  of  the  capital  of  the  four  land  societies,  already 
named,  which  is  thus  contributed  by  organizations  : 


Capital- 

of  °^ 

Names  of  Societies  o*  * 

Societies  ^^^^ 

marks  marVis 

Ostpreussijsche     Landge- 

sellschaft      7,651,000       4,000,000 

Pommersche    Landgsell- 

schaft 6,250,000       3,250,000 

Schlesische     Landgesell- 

schaft 5,550,009       2,750,000 

Schleswig  -  Holsteinische 

Landgesellschaft     .    .     1,000,000  600,000 


Sliares  of 

public 

communal 

and  other 

organizations 

Of 

co-operative 

and  other 

organizations 

marks 

marks 

3,200,000 

451,000 

2,448,000 

552,000 

1,500,000 

1,250,000 

25,000 

375.000 

The  role  thus  incumbent  on  co-operative  organizations  seems  to  have 
been  at  first  relatively  small,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  must 
necessarily  increase. 
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Their  task  is  recognized  to  be  that  of  seeking,  even  outside  the  limits 
of  the  plan  dictated  by  the  law  on  the  consolidation  of  property,  to  bring 
about  within  their  spheres  the  emanicipation  of  agricultural  property  from 
mortgages. 

These  united  efforts  were  first  exercised  in  Posnania  and  West  Prus- 
sia between  1905  and  1906,  some  years  before  the  law  on  the  consolidation 
of  property  was  promulgated.  In  1913  they  spread  to  the  four  other  provin- 
ces. On  31  December  1916  they  ha.d  yielded  appreciable  results,  expressed 
by  the  following  figures  : 


Date 
at  which 

the 
procedure 
for 
conso- 
lidation 
was  first 
applied 


Posnania.    .    . 

West  Prussia . 

East  Prussia  . 

Pomerania  .    . 

Silesia .... 

Schleswig  Hol- 
stein    .    .    . 


1905 
1906 

1913 
1913 
1913 

1913 


Properties 
Peasants'  Properties       I^arge  Properties       subject  to  the 

Verschuldungs- 
^ — "  — *""  ^™"^       —^      ~  grenze 

Number  Area        Number        Area       -'    ~""~-^"   "" 

Number      Area 


hectares  hectares  hectares 

5,912   97,922   88  55,204  47  29,865 
5,354  118,580  159  66,023  22  11,412 


12 
179 
269 


1,696 
6,044 

6,288 


12 
30 


i>i43 

6,911 

12,275 


4.562 
9.893 


Total 
area 

hectares 

153.126 

184,603 

2.839 

12,955 
18,563 


359   10,726   7   1,592 


1,217       12,318 


These  figures  show  us  that  of  the  provisions  regarding  interior  colo- 
nization, the  consolidation  of  property  and  emanicipation  from  mortgages, 
one  is  relatively  important,  that  namely  which  imposes  the  Verschuldungs- 
grenze.  This  is  a  maximum  limit  to  mortgage  debts  on  land  employed  for 
purposes  of  agriculture  or  forestry.  It  was  established  by  the  law  of  20 
August  1906  and  was  intended  to  reduce  mortgage  burdens,  it  being  argued 
logically  that  the  first  step  towards  lessening  these  burdens  should  be  an 
effort  to  limit  their  growth.  The  result  thus  obtained  is  the  more  interest- 
ing because  this  limitation  of  mortgage  burdens  may  be  said  to  be  optional, 
since  the  provision  fixing  a  maximum  charge  cannot  be  registered  in  the 
land  books  except  at  the  request  of  the  proprietor. 

But  while  obtaining  that  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  consolidated  proper- 
ties were  subject  to  a  limitation  on  their  future  burdens,  a  disburdening 
was  at  the  same  time  also  effected  in  the  shape  of  a  real  diminution  of  char- 
ges, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  d^ta,  in  which  these  charges  in  the 
five  or  six  provinces  (i)  contemplated  are  compared  as  regards  their  state 
before  the  law  on  consolidation  was  promulgated  and  its  subsequent  modi- 
fication. 


(i)  The  data  for  East  Prussia  are  lacking. 
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2.  THE  PROROGATION  OF  MORTGAGE  DEBTS  FROM  31  JUI,Y  1914  TO  31  DECEMBER 

1 91 6.  —  Vcrldngerung  im  Kriegc  fdllig  gewordener  Hypntheken.  —  Bankarchiv,  i  February 
1916  and  I  May  1917. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  on  7  August  191 4,  German}^ 
decreed  a  legal  moratorium  affecting  all  private  credit.  The  courts  were 
authorized  to  grant  to  debtors  a  prorogation  for  three  months  of  the  date 
on  which  payments  fell  due,  if  the  step  were  justified  by  their  economic 
circumstances. 

lyater,  on  22  December  1914  and  8  June  1916,  decrees  were   voted 
which  concerned  especially  the  prolongation  of  the  period  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  mortgage  debts.     These  decrees  authorize  the  courts  to  grant , 
such  prorogation  to  mortgage  debtors  on  the  following  conditions  (art.  i) : 
i)  that  the  debtor's  economic  position  justify  the  grant ; 

2)  that  the  debtor  have  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  privilege  by 
his  punctual  payments  before  the  war  ; 

3)  that  the  creditor  suffer  no  extreme  disadvantage. 

The  prorogation  is  granted  by  means  of  a  sentence  or  a  legal  decision 
(art.  I  and  4). 

For  the  principal  debt,  that  is  the  capital,  the  delay  is  for  twelve  months, 
after  which  the  courts  are  authorized  to  grant  a  new  prorogation  for  twelve 
months,  similarly  renewable.  Where  interest  is  concerned  the  proroga- 
tion is  for  six  months  only  and  cannot  be  renewed  (art.  2  and  5). 

Besides  this  legal  moratorium  there  is  a  moratorium  by  contract ; 
that  it  so  say  the  date  of  payment  may  be  prorogued  b}^  a  contract  between 
a  debtor  and  a  creditor.  In  the  case  of  debts  other  than  mortgage  debts 
the  contracting  parties  may  come  to  a  free  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
such  a  contract ;  but  in  the  case  of  mortgage  debts  these  terms  must  follow 
an  agreement  made  among  the  German  mortgage  banks  which  belong  to 
the  Central  Association  of  German  Banks  and  Bankers.  This  agreement 
was  concluded  on  i  February  191 6  and  signed  by  twenty-seven  German  mort- 
gage banks.  The  ten  remaining  mortgage  banks  granted  prorogation  to 
their  debtors  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  sign  it. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  mortgage  banks  are  bound  to  grant  a  prorogation  of  the  date 
of  payment  to  their  members,  even  if  such  is  not  granted  by  the  courts. 

2.  The  prorogation  is  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  —  six  months  to 
ten  years. 

3.  In  granting  it  the  creditor  bank  may  not  exact  either  too  high  a 
rate  of  interest  or  an  excessive  commission. 

4.  These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  debts  contracted  during  tbe  war, 
in  the  carse  of  which  creditors  need  not  grant  a  prorogation,  or  ma^^  grant 
it  on  conditions  other  than  those  which  have  been  set  .out. 
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The  special  committee  of  the  Central  Association  of  German  Banks  and 
Bankers  presented  to  the  sub-secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior  Affairs 
a  report  on  the  results  of  those  prorogations  of  the  terms  of  mortgage  loans 
which  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  agreement. 
We  borrow  from  this  report  (i)  its  most  important  data. 

These  data  are  supplied  by  twenty-nine  mortgage  banks  and  show 
what  prorogations  were  granted  by  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
until  31  December  1916. 

Altogether  22,196  prorogations  were  granted  but  the  report  is  con- 
cerned with  only  22,072,  so  that  the  conditions  of  124  are  not  indicated. 
Out  of  these  22,072  prorogations. 

12,385  were  for  a  period  of     10  years  ;     ■ 
6,255      '       "     "         "       "     1^'ss  than  10  years ;  and 
•  3,432     "       "     an  indeterminate  period. 

The  rate  of  interest  stipulated  was  : 

4  14  P^^  cent,  in  the  case  of  12,866   prorogations 

from  4  1/2  to  4  3/4  "       "       "     "       "     "  7>654 

"    4  V4  to  5  "       "       "     "       "     "  1.477 

more  than       5  "       "       "     "       "     "           75 


11,319  prorogations  were  granted  without  any  obligation  on  the 
debtors  to  pay  any  due  to  the  creditors  ;  and  for  the  remaining  10,753 
prorogations  the  debtors  paid  a  due  varying  from  ^  to  3  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  operations  : 


(i)  Bank  Archiv,   i6th  year,  No.   15. 
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Prorogations. 


Prorogations 

for  10  jeais 

for  less  than 
10  years 

for  an 

indeterminat'" 
period 

Interest  4  72%  = 

special  dues                 o  % 

Va  %.    •    ■    ■ 
I   % 

I  Va  %•• 

^%- 

»     more  than  2  % 

606 

894 

2,998 

1,307 

198 

95 

3,262 

134 

69 

II 

• 

3,253 

I 

31 

7 

Total   .    .     . 

Interest  from  4  ^a  '°  4  Vi  %  • 

special  dues                 0  % 

V2   % 

I    % 

I   Va  % 

20/^ 

»     more  than  2   %.    ..... 

6,098 

1. 361 

365 
2,760 

1,152 

574 

ID 

3.476 

1,292 

20 

33 

3 

2 

3,292 
82. 

Total  .    .    . 
Interest  from  4  ^/4  '0  5  % : 

special  dues                 0  % 

V2  % 

1  % 

I   V2  % 

2  % 

»     more  than  2   % 

6,222 

27 
12 
16 

3 
5 

r 

1,350 

1,264 
61 
29 

1 

82 
58 

Total    .    .    . 
Interest  at  more  than  5  %: 

special  dues                 0  % 

V2  % 

1  % 

T     V2    % 

2  0/^ 

»     more  than  2  % 

64 

I 



1,355 
74 

m 

58 

Total   .    .    . 

I 

74 

3,432 

General  total   .    .    . 

12,385 

_             6,255 
22,072 

_              3,432 

Part  IV:  Agricultural  Economy  in  General 

UNITED  STATES. 

INTERIOR  COLONIZATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

OFFICIAI,   SOURCE: 

Report  of  the  commission  on  land  Colonization  and  Rural  credits  of  the  State  of 
California,  November  29,  1916.  Califoniia  State   Printing   Office,   Sacramento,  1916. 

The  legislature  of  California  in  1915  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  com- 
mission to  "  investigate  and  consider  the  question  of  land  colonization, 
and  the  various  forms  of  land  banks,  co-operative  credit  unions  and  other 
rural  credit  systems  adopted  or  proposed  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  with 
especial  view  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  communities  of  this  State  ", 

Since  1910  questions  of  land  tenure  have  assumed  a  hitherto  tmthought 
of  importance  in  the  United  States.  The  causes  for  this  are  the  disappear- 
ance of  free,  fertile  public  lands,  the  rising  prices  of  privately  owned  farm 
lands,  the  increase  of  tenant  farming,  and  the  growing  attractions  of  city 
life  which  lead  young  people  to  leave  the  farms. 

The  State  of  California  has  had  no  State  land  settlement  policy  but 
has  left  the  matter  entirely  to  unregulated  private  enterprise.  There  has 
been  no  public  control  of  the  selection  of  colonists,  and  no  public  scrutiny  of 
the  soil  and  conditions  of  purchase. 

The  task  of  the  commission  has  been  to  study  the  methods  and  results 
of  private  colonization  in  California  in  recent  years,  and  compare  them 
with  those  found  in  other  countries  in  which  colonization  is  helped  and  di- 
rected by  the  State.  The  endeavour  has  been  to  get  as  much  firsthand 
information  as  possible.  Statements  have  been  obtained  from  many  settlers 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  in  which  colonization  has  recently  been  active. 
Conferences  ^sdth  men  active  in  matters  of  colonization  and  with  interested 
commercial  bodies  have  been  held  (i). 

(i)  While  this  investigation  was  in  progress  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Farm  I<oan 
Act.  It  seemed  desirable  therefore  t;it  the  investigation  should  deal  with  methods  and 
policies  of  land  settlement.  The  benefits  of  the  Federal  Farm  I<oan  Act  are  however 
restricted  to  farmers  who  can  give  first  mortgage  security  on  land  worth  double  the  amount 
of  the  loan  they  obtain.  In  order  to  enable  tenant  farmers  to  become  owners  of  farms  or 
to  give  adequate  assistance  to  colonists  without  much  capital  a  separate  credit  system 
must  be  provided.     Hence  the  Grosser  Hill. 
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The  results  of  the  commission's  investigations  have  been  arranged  in 
a  report,  published  in  1916,  which  we  will  analyse  in  detail  (i). 


§   I.    AGRICULTURAI,  conditions  in   CALIFORNIA. 

California  has  an  immense  area  of  fertile  and  unpeopled  land.  Onl^^ 
eleven  million  out  of  the  twenty-eight  million  acres  of  farm  land  are  being 
cultivated.  Nevertheless  comparatively  few  settlers  are  immigrating 
and  many  who  arrived  in  recent  years  have  gone  away.  Costly  advertis- 
ing and  still  more  costly  personal  solicitacions  have  failed  to  attract  colonists. 
The  principal  causes  for  this  arrested  development  seem  to  be  the  high  pri- 
ces of  land,  the  high  rates  of  interest,  and  the  short  terms  which  coloniza- 
tion contracts  allow  for  payment.  Moreover  great  properties,  owned  by 
nonresidents,  ought  to  be  subdivided  and  cultivated  by  residents.  310 
landed  proprietors  own  more  than  four  million  acres  of  land  suited  to  in- 
tensive cultivation  and  capable  of  supporting  a  dense  population. 

The  enquiry  obtained  the  following  da^a  as  to  the  financial  condition 
of  settlers  : 

Numbei  of  settlers  interviewed  991  ;  average  area  of  a  farm  37  acres  ; 
average  price  paid  for  unimproved  land  $  160  (minimum  $  56  and  maximum 
$  512) ;  average  time  allowed  for  payment  5.8  years ;  average  capital  of  set- 
tler $  4,814 ;  average  cost  of  improvements  $  2,367  (minimum  $  850  and 
maximum  $  6,615)  ;  number  of  colonists  still  debtors  719  ;  average  amount 
of  indebtedness  $  2,931  ;  average  rate  of  interest  8  per  cent,  when  money 
is  furnished  by  a  bank  or  privately,  6.9  per  cent,  when  it  is  furnished  by 
contract. 

In  the  whole  of  California  the  rate  of  interest  on  deferred  payments 
for  land  and  money  borrowed  to  pay  for  land  or  its  improvement  or  stocking 
varies  from  6  to  10  per.  cent.,  and  the  time  allowed  for  repayment  froip  three 
to  eight  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  price  per  acre  in  1916  of 
farm  land  in  the  United  States. 


Geographi(?al  Division 

Improved  I^nds 

Unimproved  I^ands 

North  Atlantic   States 

South  Atlantic    States 

North  Central  east  of  Mississippi  River  ... 

North  Central  west  of  Mississippi  Rcver 

South  Central 

s 

64.30 
38.02 

100.67 

78.21 

3338 
102.58 

180.00 

$ 

38.71 
2379 
74  95 
59.68 
24.09 
58.40 
110.00 

Far  West 

California 

(i)  In  our  issue  for  April  1917  we  published  a  brief  notice  of  this  report. 
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As  regards  the  prices  paid  by  colonists  in  California  for  their  lands  these 
averaged  according  to  their  own  statements  $  190.72  an  acre,  according  to 
the  statements  of  the  commercial  bodies  in  the  State  $  260.97  an  acre.  The 
purchase  price  of  miimproved  land  is,  in  fact,  higher  in  California  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  or  in  countries  which  have  a  State  system  of 
land  settlement. 

The  comparison  of  the  price  of  land  and  conditions  of  land  purchase 
in  California  with  those  obtaining  elsewhere  makes  it  seem  wonderful  that 
settlers  in  California  pay  for  farms  in  from  three  to  ten  years  while  in  other 
countries  it  takes  them  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  years  to  do  so.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  in  California  the  settler  who  has  not  had  a  large  capital 
in  cash  or  some  outside  income  has  not  been  able  to  buy  a  farm  at  all. 

The  experience  of  practically  every  colonizing  company,  no  matter 
how  successful,  shows  that  it  would  have  been  better,  both  for  the  settlers 
and  for  the  conipan}^  if  the  original  enterprise  had  been  organized  on  a 
basis  which  gave  the  settlers  more  money  for  improvements  and  a  longer 
time  in  which  to  pay  for  their  farms.  The  colony  of  Los  Molinos,  for  exam- 
ple, is  now  a  success.  A  majority  of  the  settlers  have  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles which  at  first  threatened  to  overwhelm  them.  They  bargained  to  pay  a 
liigh  price  for  unimproved  land  in  the  short  period  of  seven  years.  In 
addition  to  pa^dng  for  the  land  they  had  to  find  money  for  improvements 
and  stock,  of  which  the  cost  on  small  irrigated  farms  is  very  heavy.  The 
working  expenses  included  taxes  of  about  $3  an  acre,  water  charges  of 
$2  an  acre,  and  interest  on  land  of  which  the  amotmt  varied  from  I75  to 
$300  ari  acre.  A  sum  between  S35  and  $40  an  acre  was  needed  in  order 
to  pay  interest,  principal  and  taxes  ;  and  at  the  outset  the  land  did  not  pro- 
duce anytliing  approaching  this  amount.  Fortunately  the  company 
which  foiuidedthe  colony  had  financial  resources  which  enabled  it  to  help  the 
settlers  by  spending  §60,000  on  the  purchase  of  cows,  and  allowing  the  set- 
tlers to  pay  for  these  by  subsequently  ceding  half  the  money  due  to  them  for 
cream.  Each  settler  paid  8  per  cent,  on  the  loan  made  to  him.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  the  extent  to  which  the  settlers  were  still  indebted  in 
1 916.   The  375  contracts  then  outstanding  represented  : 

$    48,763  arrears  of  interest, 
651,001  arrears  of  principal, 
15,689  ledger  account,  and 
13,446  unpaid  balance  on  purchase  of  cows. 

In  the  past  men  paid  for  land  in  California  in  five  3^ears  :  but  the  task 
of  pa\dng  for  a  farm  out  of  its  products  has  become  much  harder  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Thus  when  colonization  began  in  Orland  the  price  of  land  was 
from  Sio  to  S40  an  acre.  The  same  land,  unimproved,  now  sells  for  from 
$75  to  $150  an  acre  and  the  water  right  costs  an  additional  $  40  an  acre. 
The  lands  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Companj^  were  bought  at  an 
average  price  of  $37  an  acre  ;   but  the  settlels  on  them  whom  the  commis- 
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sion  interviewed  paid  an  average  price  of  $130  an  acre,  which  price  included 
only  part  of  the  cost  of  necessary  works  of  irrigation.  The  early  settlers 
in  Modesto  and  the  Oakdale  districts  bought  land  for  less  than  $50  an  acre  ; 
but  land  01  the  same  kind  in  these  districts  now  sells  for  $100  and  $150 
an  acre,  in  some  cases  for  $250  and  $300  an  acre. 

In  fact,  throughout  the  area  of  colonization  the  price  of  land  has  been 
multiplied  by  from  two  to  ten,  while  the  profits  of  farming  have  increased 
little  if  at  all.  Hence  some  years  ago  men  who  bought  land  at  $50  an 
acre  could  pay  high  interest  and  also  free  themselves  from  debt,  while 
those  who  have  bought  recently  have  to  struggly  even  to  pay  interest. 

The  higher  prices  of  land  have  made  intensive  cultivation  necessary, 
and  this  entails  costlier  improvements  and  equipment.  The  investigation 
of  the  United  States  census  showed  that  while  the  average  area  of  a  farm 
diminished  between  1900  and  1910,  the  average  capital  invested  in  it  in- 
creased by  86  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  of  improvement  and  equipment  also  increases  as 
the  size  of  the  farm  diminishes.  Even  if  the  cost  of  a  house  and  stable  on 
a  twenty  acre  farm  is  no  more  than  it  used  to  be  on  a  farm  of  160  acres, 
its  average  cost  per  acre  is  about  eight  times  as  great. 

The  estimates  made' by  the  commercial  organizations  show  that  the 
ultimate  cost  of  improvements  on  the  small  intensively  cultivated  farms 
averages  $  180  an  acre. 

The  short  time  given  in  which  to  pay  for  land  in  most  contracts  of 
colonization  implies  a  profit  following  on  cultivation  of  between  20  and  25 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  land  and  equipment.  Such  profits  are  occasionally 
made  but  they  are. not  the  rule.  Investigations  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  fully  improved  farm  rarely  pays  more 
than  5  per  cent,  on  the  investment ;  if  reasonable  allowance  be  made  for  the 
wages  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service  has  kept  a  careful  census  of 
the  yield  and  value  of  crops  grown  under  federal  projetcs.  It  reports  the 
following  as  the  average  values  of  crops  :  I31  an  acre  in  1910,  $27  an  acre 
in  1911,  $26.60  an  acre  in  1912,  and  I24.50  in  1913.  The  reductions  are 
mainly  due  to  the  declining  prices  of  products,  and  prices  for  the  last  two 
years  are  higher.  The  total  area  cultivated  under  various  projects,  namel}' 
1,364,149.9  acres  (of  which  703,424  were  cultivated  under  government 
reclamation  projects)  was  found  to  yield  a  crop  worth,  on  an  average,  only 
$  23.45  an  acre. 

In  all  districts  exceptional  single  farms  and  single  acres  yielded  far 
more  than  the  average  returns.  For  example  single  acres  in  Orland  plant- 
ed with  citrus  fruits  have  brought  in  $249  each,  and  single  acres  planted 
with  small  fruits  $252  each.  Single  acres  devoted  to  truck  farming  in 
Californian  colonies  have  brought  in  more  than  $  100  each.  But  plans 
for  payment  for  colonists'  farms  should  of  course  be  based  not  on  excep- 
tional instances  but  on  averages. 

The  United  States  census  gave  $43.50  an  acre  as  the  gross  value  of 
crops  grown  on  irrigated  land  in  California,  but  beginners  cannot  expect 
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to  reach  this  average  because  the  calculation  covered  the  highly  improved 
orchards  and  vineyards  in  full  bearing.  Alfalfa  crops,  which  ate  the  begin- 
ner's main  dependence,  had  an  average  value  of  only  $22.94  an  acre.  Even 
in  such  industries  as  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits,  which  need  a  large  invest- 
ment in  land,  a  long  wait  for  returns,  and  exceptionally  skilful  and  careful 
cultivation  and  marketing,  the  net  profits  over  and  above  expenses  of  cul- 
tivation only  average,  according  to  a  report  prepared  by  the  California 
Citrus  Growers'  Association,  4.3  per  cent,  on  land  valued  at  $1,000  an  acre. 

Real  estate  agents  from  the  overdone  and  less  profitable  fields  of  tha 
Mddle  West  flocked  to  California,  not  to  develop  agriculture  but  to  exploit 
it.  The  prosperity  of  the  settler  was  his  own  affair.  The  land  agent's 
business  was  to  make  money  out  of  him  rather  than  to  make  money  for  him. 

One  agency  bought  about  150,000  acres  ft  an  average  price  of  less  than 
$  40  an  acre.  The  average  selling  price  was  at  first  about  $75  but  was  af- 
terwards raised  to  $  1 75  an  ere.  The  a  gent's  commission  at  the  higher  price 
was  30  per  cent.,  so  that  he  was  paid  for  selling  the  land  considerably  more 
than  it  cost.  On  another  colony  an  Eastern  selling  agency  undertook 
to  dispose  of  land  for  a  commission  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  selling  price.  No 
limit  was  placed  on  the  price  the  agent  could  ask,  so  the  price  of  farms  which 
has  been  selling  at  $  150  an  acre  was  raised  to  $400  an  acre  and  the  agents 
thereby  almost  doubled  their  commissions.  As  by  the  terms  of  the  sale 
one  fifth  of  the  price  was  paid  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  four  yearly  instal- 
ments, the  selling  agent  took  all  the  first  payment  and  sought  to  induce  the 
settler  to  buy  enough  land  to  absorb  all  his  capital  in  first  payments.  He 
then  could  pocket  the  whole  as  his  comraision.  When  the  whole  projected 
area  had  been  sold  the  owner  held  contracts  with  a  number  of  moneyless, 
inexperienced  people  who  were  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset,  while  the 
selling  agent  had  all  the  cash.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  manager  of  coloniza- 
tion enterprises  testified  to  the  commission  that  in  most  cases  the  price  of 
land  was  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  higher  than  it  should  be. 

The  underlying  causes  for  much  of  the  failure  of  the  colonizing  schemes 
are :  i)  the  selection  of  unfit  land  ;  2)  the  selection  of  unfit  settlers ;  3)  ignor- 
ance, on  the  part  of  the  promoters,  of  proper  colonizing  methods,  and,  on 
that  of  the  settlers,  of  the  crops  they  should  grow  and  how  and  when  they 
should  plant  them  ;  4)  the  excessive  cost  of  land  ;  5)  the  insufficient  capital  of 
the  settlers  ;  6)  the  excessive  rates  of  interest  on  borrowed  money  and  de- 
ferred payments  ;  7)  the  short  terms  allowed  for  payment  ;  and  8)  improper 
marketing  facilities. 


§  2.  Conclusions  and  recommendations. 

After  having  made  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  position  of  agriculture 
in  California,  and  having  noticed  all  the  disadvantages  and  abuses  due 
to  the  complete  liberty  left  to  individuals  as  regards  colonization,  the  com- 
mission advances,  in  the  last  part  of  its  report,  its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations on  which  legislation  should  be  based. 
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In  the  first  place  the  commission  considers  that  the  State  should  have 
a  land  settlement  policy  and  deal  with  this  matter  as  a  piiblic  problem. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  there  has  been  little  need  for 
public  supervision  of  rural  development.  The  kind  of  crops  which  can  be 
grown  and  the  preliminary  outlay  they  require  are  so  restricted  that  little 
variation  in  methods  is  possible.  It  is  otherwise  in  California.  There  much 
of  the  best  land  has  to  be  irrigated,  much  has  to  be  drained,  and  some  has 
to  be  protected  against  floods.  Every  acre  of  irrigated  land  must  have  a 
right  to  water,  and  the  character  of  such  right  is  nearly  as  important  as 
the  validity  of  the  title  to  the  land.  To  prepare  some  areas  properly  for 
settlement  involves  an  immense  expenditure  of  money.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  an  immigrant  to  protect  himself  against  misrepresentation 
in  these  matters. 

Water  and  climate,  as  well  as  soil,  influence  the  value  of  agricultural 
land  in  much  of  California.  Wherever  irrigation  is  required  plans  for  co- 
lonies should  provide  for  the  efficient  use  of  stream.s.  As  the  irrigated  area 
extends  and  population  increases,  so  does  the  demand  for  water  increase 
and  in  like  measure  the  struggle  for  its  control.  In  great  irrigable  areas, 
like  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento  valleys,  all  agricultiire  will  in  time 
be  bound  together  by  a  common  dependence  on  the  streams.  For  this  rea- 
son the  ultimate  results  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  colonization  is  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  a  carefully  thought  out  plan  embracing  all  the  irri- 
gable land  in  each  watershed. 

State  supervision  of  colonization  ought  not  to  include  ordinary  sales 
of  land  among  individuals  but  only  enterprises,  of  sufiicient  magnitude 
to  have  public  importance,  which  seek  to  attract  settlers,  unacquainted 
with  local  conditions,  from  a  distance  or  from  a  particular  neighbourhood. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  such  supervision  to  provide  :  i)  that  adequate  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  water  supplies  and  drainage  in  irrigated  areas ; 
2)  that  tbe  land  is  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  being  sold ;  3)  that 
there  is  no  misrepresentation  in  advertising.  It  should  also  aim  at  helping 
those  engaged  on  colonization  by  pointing  out  to  them  features  in  their 
plan  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  failure. 

In  the  past  settlers  and  land  settlement  have  been  helped  by  the  large 
increase  in  the  price  of  land  which  accompanied  development.  This  made 
it  pos.sible  to  borrow  money  for  improvements  or  to  sell  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal purchase  for  nearly  as  much  as  it  all  cost  at  first.  This  aid  must  be 
replaced  by  a  more  generous  system  of  personal  credit  and  more  efficient 
and  cheaper  methods  of  preparing  farms  for  intensive  cultivation. 

The  experience  of  other  countries  and  of  some  American  colonizing 
enterprises  indicates  that  it  is  cheaper  for  an  organization  having  ample 
capital  to  level  and  sow  the  land  and  finance  the  building  of  houses,  rather 
than  leave  this  work  to  the  individual  settler. 

The  commission  makes  the  following  suggestions  as  to  the  future  financ- 
ing of  settlers  in  California  : 

i)  They  should  have  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  in"which  to  pay  for 
their  land  : 
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2)  After  they  have  made  the  initial  payment  they  should  be  required 
to  pay  nothing  further  on  principal  for  the  first  two  years,  but  the  selling 
contract  should  stipulate  the  character  of  the  improvements  they  must 
make  ; 

3)  The  payment  for  land  should  be  amorti^ed  ;  and  the  amount  of 
annual  or  semiannual  payments  equal  throughout  the  period  of  payment. 

It  also  seems  desirable  that  the  State  should  establish  one  or  more 
offices  in  which  information  as  to  approved  colonizing  enterprises  could 
be  obtained.  California  might,  like  West  Virginia,  distribute  printed  lists 
of  land  held  by  approved  enterprises,  stating  the  conditions  of  settlement 
and  what  crops  might  be  grown  on  them. 

The  commission  believed  that  over  a  considerable  part  of  America 
the  different  States  will  soon  have  made  colonization  a  public  matter.  In 
the  east  this  will  be  done  to  lessen  tenant  farming  and  improve  agricultural 
practices,  in  the  west  to  settle  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  land  rapid- 
ly. The  tendency  towards  the  adoption  of  this  policy  in  the  west  is  shown 
by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  »Service  to  level  and  im- 
prove farms  before  offering  them  for  settlement ;  by  the  introduction  of 
and  hearings  on  the  Grosser  Bill  which,  if  enacted,  will  go  far  towards  financ- 
ing settlers  on  public  lands  ;  and  by  the  report  of  the  Co-operative  lyand 
Settlement  Board  in  Wyoming,  which  has  recommended  that  the  federal 
government  build  irrigation  works,  and  the  State  subdivide  the  land,  se- 
lect settlers,  and  finance  their  necessary  improvements.  It  is  understood 
that  legislation  to  carry  these  recommendations  into  effect  is  being  framed. 

The  immense  area  of  land  in  the  large  estates  of  California  would  make 
progress  too  slow  if  it  depended  entirely  on  action  by  the  State  ;  but  the 
State  can  do  much  to  promote  the  adoption  of  right  policies  by  showing  on 
a  model  colony  the  advantages  of  considering  real  agricultural  development 
rather  than  local  or  immediate  benefits.  It  is  suggested  that  for  this  an 
area  of  about  10,000  acres  be  taken,  from  which  there  would  have  to  be  de- 
ducted approximately  300  acres  for  roads,  canals,  schoolhouses  and  recrea- 
tion grounds,  and  100  acres  for  farms  labourers'  allotments  and  a  few  small 
orchards  and  gardens.  There  would  remain  9,600  acres  or  enough  land  to 
provide  about  two  hundred  farms  varying  in  size  from  20  to  100  acres.  If 
these  farms  were  all  settled  by  alert,  ambitious  young  men  and  women  the 
advantage  to  agriculture  in  California  would  be  great.  The  value  of  the 
demonstration  would  be  increased  if  no  settlers  were  admitted  who  were  not 
experienced  and  trained,  between  eighteen  and  thirty  years  old,  posses- 
sed of  no  farm  land  elsewhere  in  the  State,  and  able  themselves  to  reside  on 
and  cultivate  their  farms.  The  land  should  be  paid  for  in  thirty-six  years, 
the  initial  cash  payment  being  5  per  cent,  while  interest  at  4  V2  per  cent., 
and  amortized  annual  payments  of  i  y,  per  cent  of  principal  should  begin  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  settler  paying  for  his  land  and  having  a 
clear  title  while  he  does  so  by  paying  4  14  per  cent,  on  the  cost  in  the  first 
four  and  6  per  cent,  in  the  remaining  thirty-two  years.  Each  settler  should 
be  required  to  have  enough  capital  to  pay  in  cash  one  fourth  of  the  cost  of 
all  improvements  made  by  the  State,  the  payment  of  the  other  three  fourths 
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to  be  amortized  and  bear  the  same  interest  as  payments  for  the  land.  It 
is  believed  that  on  these  terms  existing  financial  institutions  can  give 
whatever  credit  is  necessary  for  buying  stock,  including  dairy  cows. 

The  selection  of  colonists  should  be  entrusted  to  a  board,  and  the  subse- 
quent business  management  to  a  single  competent  superintendent  reporting 
to  this  board.  The  State  agricultural  college  should  systematically  provide 
information  as  to  farming,  and  the  superintend  ent  should  advise  as  to  bujdng 
live  stock  and  equipping  farms.  The  State  should,  by  contract,  build 
houses,  level  land  for  irrigation,  and  lend  money  to  settlers,  within  a  fixed 
maximum  limit,  on  insurable  improvements  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  in  control. 

The  prices  of  farms,  after  subdivision,  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they 
pay  for  land  lost  on  roads  and  canals,  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  land  be- 
tween the  time  of  subdivision  and  the  time  of  settlement,  and  all  other 
incidental  expenses. 

The  selection  of  the  land  should  be  entrusted  to  an  expert  committee 
who  would  buy  it  at  its  productive  value.  This  policy  would,  if  it  were 
understood,  be  a  guarantee  to  settlers  that  they  were  getting  their  money's 
worth.  The  land  might  be  paid  for  with  State  bonds  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  perhaps  4  per  cent.,  or  it  might  be  bought  under  a  contract  by 
which  the  landowner  gave  deeds  to  the  settler  directly,  the  State  guarantee- 
ing his  payments  and  having  the  right  to  complete  the  purchase  and  enter 
into  full  ownership  at  any  time  deemed  advisable.  Existing  State  authori- 
ties could  plan  the  works  for  a  water  supply,  subdivide  the  area  and  fix 
the  size  of  farms.  The  amount  of  capital  to  be  provided  for  financing  the 
settlers  could  be  greatly  reduced  by  making  full  use  of  the  possibilities  of 
loans  under  the  Federal  Farm  Ivoan  Act. 


FRANCE. 

THE  INCREASE  IN  AGRICUIvTURAIy  WAGES  FROM  1914  TO  1916. 

SOURCE : 

I,A  Main-d'cbuvre  agricole  {Agricultural  Labuur),'S''  216,  i  )th  year,  Paris,   10  July  1917. 


The  enquiry  which  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  undertook  among  man- 
agers of  agricultural  departments  as  to  agricultural  wages  has  been  con- 
cluded, and  it  is  now  possible  to  make  use  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
office  of  agricultural  information  within  this  ministry.  The  figures  which  we 
here  reproduce  show  the  average  increase  of  the  wages  of  labourers,  whether 
fed  by  their  employers  or  otherwise,  the  rate  at  which  labour  has  decreased 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  average  5deld  of  a  working  day  has  diminished, 
in  each  department.  Then  for  each  agricultural  district  the  average  wages 
of  labourers,  whether  fed  by  their  employers  or  otherwise,  in  1914  and  in 
1916  are  shown ;  and  finally  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  wages  of  la- 
bourers, fed  and  not  fed  by  their  emplo^^ers,  between  1914  and  1916  ;  and 
the  rate  at  which  labour  has  been  reduced  and  the  average  ^deld  of  a  work- 
ing daj^  diminished  in  each  district  and  in  the  whole  country. 
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Average  increase 
in  a  labourer's  wages 


not  fed  by 
employer 


fed  by 
employer 


Reduction 

Diminution 

of 
labour  due 

of  average 
yield 

to 
the  war 

of  a  working 
day 

Morbihan  .  . 
Finistere  .  . 
Manche  .  .  . 
Ille-et-Vilaine 
C6tes-du-Nord 
Orne  .... 
Sarthe  .  .  . 
Calvados  .  , 
Mavenne  .    . 


1st  Agricultural  District  —  North-West. 
63 


50 
28 
27 

41 
42 
46 
42 
50 


Average    wages     in 

ist  district  .    .    .  3.25       4.66 
Average  increase .   .  43  % 


100 

— 

30 

50 

60 

25 

40 

62 

32 

25 

70        • 

4 

50 

14 

15 

50 

65 

20  . 

60 

61 

36 

25 

80 

30 

60 

60    ■ 

38 

914    ] 

[916 

fr. 

fr. 

Average  % 

Average  % 

1.86         ' 

2.80 

50        ' 

/o 

62 

24 

68 
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Departmeut 


Average  increase 
in  a  labourer's  wages 


not  fed  by 
employer 


fed  by 
employer 


Reduction 

Diminution 

of 

^of  a-verage 

labour   due 

yield 

to 

of  working 

tlie   war 

day 

2nd  Agriculiural  District  -  North. 


Oise 42 

Etire-et-Loir     ...  46 

Seine-et-Oise    ...  81 

Aisne 50 

Seine-Inferieiire   .    .  70 

Seine 33 

Seine-et-Marne .    .    .  27 

Nord 38 

Kure 12 

Pas-de-Calais    ...  45 

Somme  ......  42 


1914 

fr. 


56 

88 
95 
50 
57 
40 

25 
43 
25 
66 

50 


1916     1914 

fr.  fr. 


I916 
fr. 


Average     wages    in 

2nd  district  .   .    .   3.44      4.93       2. 11       3.28 
Average  increase.    ,  43  %  55  % 


47 
60 

65 

40 
70 
40 

50 
70 
50 
60 


Average  % 


30 
30 

35 
32 
30 
30 
20 
28 

30 

18 


Average  % 


55 


30 


■^rd  Agricultural  District-  North-East. 

Vosges 65  25  80 

Haiite-Marne    ...           25  40  60 

Meurthe-et-Moselle  .           42  50  60 

Marne .           20  15  70 

Haut-Rhin   (Belfort)           33  33  70 

Ardennes  (i).    .    .    .           —  —  — 

Aube  ........           68  60  50 

Meuse  (i) —  —  ,     — 

1914       1916  1914       1916 

fr.                fr.  fr.                fr.  Average  % 

Average     wages    of 

3rd  district  .   .    .  3.75       5.35  2.48       3.39  ^ 

Average  increase .   .           42%  37% 


33 
25 
30 
30 
30 

25 


Average  % 


29 


(i)  Report  not  received. 
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labour   due 

to 
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% 


Diminution 

of  average 

yield 

of  a  working 

day 

% 


jfth   Ai^i'kuUiiral  JXislnd  —   West. 


Charente-Inferieure . 
Charente  .  .  . 
Haute-Vienne  . 
Vienne  .... 
Deux-Sevres .  . 
Ivoire-Inferienre 
ludre-et-Ivoire  . 
Vendee  .... 
Maine-et-Ivoire  . 


57 
71 
36 
75 
100 

33 

62 
57 


60 
86 
50 

45 
no 

57 
33 

75 
75 


66 

50 
40 

45 

40 

50 

95 
67 
80 


30 
30 
40 

25 
25 
30 
90 

34 
40 


1914 

fr. 


1916       I9I4 
fr.  fr. 


1916 

fr. 


Average    wages     in 

4th  district   .    .    .  3.36      5.45       2.46      4.08 
Average  increase.    .  62  %  65  % 


Average  % 


59 


Average  % 


38 


f)th   AgricuUuval  District  —  Centre. 


lyoir-et-Cher    (Beau- 

ce,  Perche)  ...  78 
Ivoir-et-Cher     (vSolo  - 

gne) 47 

Yonne 38 

Cher 63 

Creuse 28 

Indre 42 

Nievre 50 

Allier 100 

Loiret 38 

Puy-de-Dome    ...  55 


55 

63 
30 
66 
66 
60 
40 

TOO 

58 

66 


55 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
■80 
60 


30 


30 
20 

25 
38 
40 
40 
30 
35 


1914 

fr. 


I916       1914 
fr.  fr. 


Average     wages    in 

5th  district   .    .    . 

Average  increase .   . 


3-87      5-92 
53% 


1916 

fr. 


2.83      4-53 
60% 


Average  % 


60 


Average  % 


32 


70 
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Department 
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fed  by 
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Reduction 
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of 
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to 
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day 

bth   Agricultural  District  —  East. 


Jura 55 

Doubs 42 

Saone-et-I/oire ...  65 

Cote-d'Or 33 

Haute-Saone    ...  33 

lyoire 65 

Ain 55 

Rhone 51 

Haute-Savoie  ...  58 

Savoie 50 


50 
60 

50 
56 
33 
83 
75 
85 
75 
50 


35 

50 
60 
60 
98 

70 
60 

30 
20 


28 
20 
35 
30 
50 

50 
33 
20 

33 


1914      1916     1914 .     1916 


fr. 


Average     wages 

6th  district   .    . 
Average  increase, 


in 


343      5-15 
50% 


fr. 


fr. 


2.14         3.46 
61% 


Average  % 


54 


Average  % 


34 


yth  Agricultural  District  —  South-West. 


lyandes 63 

Ariege 40 

Basses-Pyrenees  .   .  80 

Hautes-Pyrenees  .    .  50 

Tarn-et-Garonne  .   .  43 

Haute-Garonne    .    .  77 

Gers 46 

Dordogne  .....  62 

lyOt-et-Garonne    .    ^  75 

Gironde 30 


50 
66 

83 
50 
64 
62 

53 
50 
75 


75 
60 
62 
40 

55 
40 

54 
50 
98 
66 


28 
25 
13 
22 

30 

40 

34 
50 

33 


Average     wages 

7th  district  .   . 
Average  increase. 


1914      1916     1914       IQ16 


fr. 


m 


fr. 


2.87  .     4.51 
57% 


fr. 


fr. 


1.56         2.53 
62% 


Average  % 


59 


Average  % 


30 
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Average  increase  Reduction 

in  a  labourer's  wages  of 

Deparlmcnt                                          labour  due 

not  fed  bj  fed  by  to 

—                            employer  employer  the   war 

la                                         /a  /o  /a 

Hh    Agncvltural  District  —  South. 

Aveyron 62  65  50 

Pyrenees-Orientales.           32  43  25 

Cantal —  —  75 

Lozere 42  50  60 

IvOt 66  100  65 

Herault ..'....           52  yj  60 

Aude 50  60  30 

Correze  (i)    .    .    .    .            —  —  — 

Tarn 50  66  60 

1914   1916  1914   1916 

fr.                fr.  fr.                fr.  Average  % 

Average    wages    in 

8th  district   .    .    .  3.46       5.19  2.29      3.83 

Average  increase.    .           50  %  67  %  ^^ 

gch  Agricultural  District  —  Soitth-East. 

Ardeche 38  40  60 

Var 33  25  6b 

Haute-Iyoire ....           33  60  60 

Vaiicluse 66  100  70 

Bouches-du-Rhone  .           50  42  55 

Isere 100  100  60 

Gard 42  42  45 

Hautes-Alpes    ...           50  60  20 

Drome 66  70  65 

Basses-Alpes     ...           42  75  60 

Alpes-Maritimes  .   .           38  —  60 

1914      1916  1914      T916 

fr.                fr.  fr.                ft.  Average  % 

Average    wages    in 

9th  district  .    .    .  3.42       5.15  2.34      3.77 

Average  increase .   .           50  %  61  %  ^' 

(i)  Report  not  received. 


Diminution 
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yield 
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day 

0/ 
/o 


25 

20 
50 
20 

25 
12 

25 
60 


Average  % 


29 


33 

18 

25 
60 
20 
30 
30 

20 

30 
10 


Average  % 


25 


72 
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Average  Increase  of  Wages  in  each  District-  and  in  all  France 
from  1914  to  1916. 


Agricultural   districts 


Labourer's  average  wages 


not  fed  hy  employer 


fed   by   emplo\-er 


1st  District 

2nd  District 

3rd  District 

4th  District 

5th  District 

6th  District . 

7th  Dirtrict 

8t]i  District 

9th  District 

Average   agricultural    wages 
in  all  France 


1914 

fr. 
3-25 

344 
3-75 
3-36 
3-87 
343 
2.87 

346 
342 

343 


1916 

fr. 
4.66 

4-93 
5-35 
545 
5-92 
515 
4-51 
5-19 
5.15 

5-15 


1914 

fr. 


1.86 

2. II 
2.48 
2.46 
2.83 
2.14 
1.56 
2.29 

2-34 
2.23 


1916 

fr. 

2.80 
3.28 

3-39 

4.08 

4-53 
346 
2.53 
383 
3-77 

3-52 


Agricultural  districts 


1st  District 

2nd  District 

3rd    District 

4th  District 

5th  District 

6th  District 

7th  District 

8th  District 

9th  District 

General  average  percentage  of  increase 


Average  perceutage 
of  increase  in  a  labourer's  uaqes 


fed  by  employer 

not  fed  b\-  emplo\er 

IOI4-I916 

I9T4-I916 

43 

50 

43 

55 

42 

37 

62 

65 

53 

60 

50 

61 

57 

62 

5<^ 

^'7 

50 

(M 

5^' 

57  5 
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Average  Reduction  for  all  France  of  Labour  and  Yield. 


Agricultural  di^tiicts 


1st  District   .  . 

2nd  District  .  . 

3rd  District  .  . 

4th  District  .  . 

5th  District  .  . 

6th  District  .  . 

7th  District  .  . 

8th  District  .  . 

9th  District  .  . 
General  average 


Percentage 

of 

of 

reduction 

diminution 

of 

of  yield 

labour  due 

of 

to 

a  working 

the    war 

day 

62 

24 

55 

30 

65 

29 

59 

38 

60 

32 

54 

34 

59 

30 

53 

29 

55 

25 

58 

30 
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RATES  OF  CASH  WAGES  OF  AGRICUI.-TURAIv  LABOURERS 
IN    ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 


OFFICIAI,  SOURCE  : 
The  I^abour  Gazette,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  7,  I^ondon,  July  1917. 


Information  is  obtained  annually  from  the  chairmen  or  clerks  of  a 
I'arge  number  of  Rural  District  Councils  showing  the  rates  of  cash  wages 
most  generally  paid  to  the  various  classes  of  agricultural  labourers  not  prov- 
ided with  board  or  lodging  (i)  in  the  rural  district  areas.  Such  rates, 
while  by  no  rnean'^  representing  the  labourers'  total  earnings,  are  useful  as 
a  means  of  comparing  one  year  with  another,  and  in  the  table  below  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  weekly  rates  paid  in  January  1914  and  in  Ja- 
nuary 1917.  This  period  covers  seven  months  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
war  but  as  the  movement  in  wages  between  January  and  August  of  1914 
was  relatively  very  small,  the  rates  for  January  1914  can  be  regarded  as 
being  substantially  those  prevalent  immediately  before  the  war. 

The  figures  in  the  table  show  the  means  of  the  rates  given  for  those 
rural  districts  in  each  country  from  v\hich  information  has  been  received 
for  both  January  1914  and  January  1917,  and  they  cover  over  80  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  rural  districts  in  England  and  Wales.  As  has  been 
said,  these  rates  do  not  represent  total  earnings  but  are  only  the  nominal 
rates  of  weekly  wages.  To  arrive  at  the  total  wages  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  the  value  of  allowances  in  kind,  such  as  a  free  house,  a  potato  ground, 
milk,  etc.,  and  the  extra  cash  earnings  from  piece  work,  overtime,  special 
harvest  payments  and  in  the  case  of  men  in  charge  of  animals,  such  sources 
as  journey  money,  bonuses  for  calves  reared  and  lamb  money.  These  v? ry  on 
different  farms  and  in  individual  cases,  and  the  necessary  particulars  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  enquiries  on  a  large  scale  addressed  to  individual 
families  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Enquiries  of  this  kind  were  last  tm- 
dertaken  in  1907.  A  further  enquiry  was  projected  for  the  autumn  of  1914 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  war. 


(i)  In  certain  of  the  Welsh  districts  a  considerable  number  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  la- 
bourers are  provided  with  food  on  weekdays  but  with  no  lodging.  Particulars  are  given  in  the 
second  table. 
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According  to  the  statistics  published  b\-  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  re[»ort 
as  to  earnings  and  hours  of  labour  in  agriculture  in  1907  (Cd.  5460),  which 
were  based  on  returns  received  directly  from  individual  farmers,  the  ave- 
rage value  of  the  extra  earnings  in  cash  and  kind  generally  varied  from  about 
2S.  to  about  ^s.  a  week.  So  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  is  aware  they  had  not 
altered  to  any  considerable  extent  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  As  is  explained 
below,  however,  their  value  has  probably  since  appreciated  considerably. 

If  the  cash  rates  in  each  county  for  ordinary  labourers  not  provided 
with  food  be  tsken  for  purposes  of  comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  great- 
est increase  between  January  1914  and  January  1917  took  place  in  England 
in  Durham  {8s.  id,  a  week),  and  in  Wales  in  Flint  and  Merioneth  {8s.  6d.a 
week).  The  county  in  which  the  increase  was  least  was  in  England  Hereford 
(4s.  2d.  a  week)  and  in  Wales  Cardigan  (35.  8d.  a  week).  In  only  seven  coun- 
ties in  England  and  Wales  did  the  increase  am.ount  to  less  than  5  4-.  a  week; 
in  twelve  it  was  5s.  or  between  5s.  and  6s.,  in  eighteen  6s.  or  between  6s.  and 
ys. ,  in  eight  ys.  or  between  ys.  and  8s. ,  and  in  five  more  than  8s.  a  week.  These 
figures  do  not  concern  Westmoreland  and  Anglesey  from  wliich  only  in- 
formation insufiicient  for  statistical  purposes  was  received. 

In  addition  to  the  increases  in  weekly  rates  of  cash  wages,  shown  by 
the  table,  the  increase  in  extra  earnings  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  im- 
possible with  the  information  which  is  available  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
this  latter  increase,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  present  higher  prices 
must  have  increased  the  value  of  mo.st  allowances  in  kind,  In  some  cases 
they  have  also  been  increased  in  quantit}.  There  is  also  evidence  of  the 
increase  of  piece-work  rates  and  har\'est  wages.  A  correspondent  in  Essex 
states  that  piece-work  rates  in  that  county  in  1916  were  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  before  the  war.  In  Norfolk  it  is  the  custom  to  pay  labourers 
a  lump  sum  for  the  harvest  and  this  usiially  amounted  to  £7  or  £7.105. 
before  the  war,  biit  in  1916  its  minimum  amount  was  £9.55.  Payments  for 
overtime  have  also  increased  considerably  during  the  war,  owing  mainly 
to  the  shortage  of  labour  and  to  some  extent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Day- 
light vSaving  Act, 

Since  January  1017,  the  date  to  which  the  latest  available  returns  ref- 
er, the  wages  of  the  workers  on  the  land  are  known  to  have  increased,  owing 
partly  to  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  partly  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURAL 

ECONo:\iY  IN  (;i<:nl:ral  in  various  countries. 


FRANCE. 

THIi  RlvSTORATION  OF  AGRICUIvTlRlv  IX  THE  IXVADIvD  Di:i'ARTMI-;XT.S.  —  I,:i 
Maia-d'oeu\re;ii^ricole  [Agricultural  Labour),  N'o.  217,  i4lh  year,  I'arip,  23  July  1917. 

On  30  June  1917  the  Direction  of  Agriculture  in  the  Ministr\'  of  Agricul- 
ture published,  with  a  view  to  agricultural  reconstruction  in  the  invaded 
departments,  instructions  to  which  agriculturists  should  conform  in  order 
to  resume  occui)ation  of  their  former  farms.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  resum])- 
tion  of  agricultural  life  in  these  districts  ought  to  be  accomplished  as  soon 
as  i^ossible  by  the  agricultural  population  still  in  them,  the  repatriated  agri- 
culturists, and  those  who  have  withdrawn  into  the  interior  and  will  now  ask 
to  return  to  their  \allages.  But  the  stretch  of  land  in  question  forms  a 
so-called  "  reserved  "  zone  of  which  the  limits  have  been  fixed  by  the  mili- 
tary authority.  Owing  to  the  devastated  condition  of  many  places  and  for 
military  reasons  no  general  measure  authorizing  an  immediate  and  collec- 
tive repatriation  can  be  passed.  For  the  moment  therefore  leave  to  re- 
turn can  only  be  granted  individually  to  agriculturists  who  previously 
resided  habitually  in  the  commune  to  which  they  ask  to  go,  and  whose  re- 
turn is  recognized  to  be  indispensable  to  the  resumption  of  agricultural 
life.  In  his  request  an  agriculturist  should  always  indicate  what  is  the  im- 
portance of  his  farm  and  how  he  proposes  to  resume  farming.  Authori- 
zations can  be  granted  only  in  the  measure  of  which  the  condition  of  com- 
munes, as  regards  means  of  access  to  them,  their  provisioning  and  the 
degree  to  which  they  are  healthy,  habitable  and  safe,  permits.  In  every 
case  a  regular  authorization  \\i\\  be  the  sine  qua  nan  of  return. 

The  majority  of  the  agriculturists  will  ha\^e  to  reconstitute  their  farms 
after  their  return,  often  building  a  temporary  dwelling  for  themselves  and 
shelters  for  their  beasts  ;  and  always  the}'  will  have  to  get  together  again 
their  live  and  other  stock  and  resume  cultivation. 

Since  no  one  system  of  farming  can  be  adapted  to  every  kind  of  farm, 
each  individual  should  determine  on  his  best  course  in  accordance  with  his 
ability  and  resources,  (generally  speaking,  however,  a  garden  should  first 
be  remade  ;  then  those  foodstuffs  which  supply  the  first  needs  of  man  and 
beast  —  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  forage,  oats  —  should  be  planted, 
and  finally  the  land  should  be  restored  to  a  condition  allowing  corn  to  be 
grown.  The  complete  realization  of  the  ])lan  of  cultivation  will  necessarily 
occupy  several  years,  and  dejiend  on  resources  in  labour  and  money  and  on 
the  payment  of  indemnities  for  damages  wrought  by  the  war.  In  many  ca- 
ses an  association  of  agriculturists  will  increase  their  credit  and  will  encou- 
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rage  the  rapid  resumption  of  agricultural  life  by  giving  solidarity  to  indi- 
vidual efforts. 

For  the  reconstitution  of  dwellings  in  cases  of  urgency  a  special  de- 
partment has  been  instituted  in  the  prefectorate  of  ever>^  department 
affected  either  in  the  past  or  the  present  by  the  invasion. 

Even  before  the  valuation  of  damages  due  to  the  war,  urgent  repairs 
of  slightly  damaged  houses  may  be  effected  if  the  owner's  poverty  disable 
him  from  himself  making  the  necessary  repairs,  of  which  the  cost  should 
not  on  principle  surpass  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate  before  the 
war. 

Bituminous  cardboard  and  oiled  cloth  will  be  supplied  gratis  and  axes 
lent  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  partiallj'  destroyed  buildings  and  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  damage. 

Further,  depots  have  been  constituted  of  material  which  will  facilitate 
the  reconstruction  in  cases  of  urgency  of  dwellings  by  the  persons  interested. 
A  single  applicant  may  receive  material  of  this  sort  up  to  the  value  of  1500 
francs. 

When  real  estate  has  been  completely  destroyed,  and  the  pre^dous 
occupiers  thereof  cannot  find  other  temporary  lodgings  in  the  commune 
to  which  they  have  been  authorized  to  return,  they  may  ask  for  the  grant 
of  a  temporary  house,  indicating  the  site  on  which  they  wish  it  to  be  erected 
and  the  number  of  members  in  their  family.  To  meet  such  a  demand  the 
administration  has  caused  stocks  of  temporary  houses  and  collapsible  shel- 
ters, which  can  be  set  up  rapidly,  to  be  constructed. 

The  first  temporary  shelters  to  be  grouped  in  a  devastated  commune 
form  the  local  receiving  place  for  the  repatriated  refugees.  They  must 
consist  of  a  series  of  houses  destined  from  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  of 
repatriation  for  most  urgent  needs  —  a  ma3^oralty  and  public  offices,  a  relief 
station,  a  canteen  and  station  for  provisions,  a  reserve  of  furniture  — 
in  order  to  secure  indispensable  living  conditions  to  those  who  have  suffered 
losses  in  the  communes  in  which  destruction  has  been  such  that  thej^  have 
not  been  able  to  find  shelter  in  the  remaining  houses. 

In  order,  however,  to  enable  the  resumption  of  normal  life  or  any  agri- 
culture a  special  department  for  bringing  back  the  soil  into  a  cultivable 
state  must  destroy  bombs,  level  trenches,  and  remove  wire  entanglements. 

Capital  and  stock  are  also  necessary  to  the  resumption  of  agricultural 
life.  On  principle  money  on  account  or  advances  on  indemnities  for  war 
damages  can  onh^  be  granted  if  the  cantonal  commission,  anticipated  by 
article  4  of  the  decree  of  20  July  1915,  has  testified  to  the  damages  and  es- 
timated them.  Immediate  advances,  for  bringing  the  land  again  under  cul- 
tivation or  harA'estihg  crops,  may  however  be  made,  by  the  medium  of  the 
prefect  and  agricultural  departments  of  a  department,  to  persons  who  have 
incurred  loss  where  the  estimating  commission  has  not  been  able  to  exercise 
its  functions.  These  advances  consist  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  agricultural  im- 
plements, draught  animals  and  live  stock. 

Every  application  for  an  advance  of  this  kind  should  indicate  the  ex- 
tent of  land  to  be  cultivated,  the  kind  of  land,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
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is  divided  into  arable,  meadow  and  grass-land.  It  should  also  state  whether 
the  petitioner  is  a  landowner  or  a  leaseholder,  and  what  live  stock^he  kept 
before  the  war. 

Purchasing  commissions  ha\e  been  ai)pointed  in  each  de])artment  to 
buy  live  stock,  seeds  and  agricultural  macliinery.  As  gradually  the  goods 
so  purchased  are  distributed  their  \-alue  is  entered  on  account,  and  will  be 
deducted  from  the  indemnities  due  for  war  losses.  These  accounts  are  only 
granted  to  such  of  the  persons  who  have  incurred  loss  as  need  to  benefit 
by  the  distributions.  They  are  not  granted  to  any  j^ersons,  however  great 
may  be  their  losses,  who  are  able  to  wait  for  the  settlement  which  will  fol- 
low on  the  enactment  of  the  law. 


GERMANY. 

THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  OF  COI<ONIZATION  FOR  WEST 
PRUSSIA  AND  POSNANIA  IN  1916.  —  Die  Tatigkeit  der  Koniglichen  Ansicdlungs- 
kommission  fiir  Westpreussen  und  Posen  im  Jahre  I9i6,in  Archiv  fiir  innere  Kolonisation, 
Vol.  IX,  Part  8,  Year  1916-1917,  Berlin,  May  1917. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  Colonization  for  West  Prussia  and  Posnania 
has  continued  to  exercise  the  activity'  which  was  the  object  of  its  founda- 
tion in  spite  of  diflficulties  of  every  sort  due  to  the  duration  of  the  war  ; 
but  it  has  limited  itself  to  undertaking  strictly  necessar>^  business. 

Twice  as  many  properties  have  been  offered  to  it  as  in  1915,  but  it 
has  made  purchases  onh-  in  the  interests  of  new  German  properties,  that 
is  to  sa}^  when  it  was  a  matter  of  strengthening  the  position  of  these  by  unit- 
ing neighbouring  lands  to  them.  In  one  case  however  the  decision  was 
made  to  buy  a  propert}^  for  no  immediate  reason  but  in  order  to  help  the 
Breslatter  Beamten  Spar-  and  Darlehnskassen  Vereins  (The  Savings  and  Loans 
Funds  of  the  Union  of  Breslau  Officials)  to  make  reimbursements  to  a  consi- 
derable number  of  its  depositors.  The  commission  made  seven  new  acqui- 
sitions, including  one  Rittergut,  two  »State  domains  and  two  large  peasants' 
properties.      The  total  area  acquired  was  2,255  hectares  (i). 

The  Conmiis.sion  received  more  numerous  applications  to  purchase  than 
in  1915,  in  all  2,200  as  compared  with  559  in  that  year.  Of  these  2,200 
there  were  655  which  emanated  from  the  armies  and  to  these  must  be  added 
sofne  hundreds  coming  from  workmen  in  Berlin  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Only  21  transactions  which  concerned  Rentengiiter  were  concluded  and  of 
them  only  thirteen  were  finally  made  valid.  Of  the  thirteen  purchasers 
involved,  five  came  from  the  west  and  south  of  Germany,  six  from  West 
Prussia  and  Posnania  and  two  from  abroad.  The  newly  formed  properties 
have  an  area  of  165.45  hectares  and  represent  a  value  of  257,600  marks  (2): 
that  is  to  say  that  each  has  on  an  average  an  extent  of  12.72  hectares  and 
a  value  of  19,815  marks.     The  ratio  of  actual  ])urchases  to  applications  is 

(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 

(2)  I  mark  =  about  11  3/4  rf.  at  par. 
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somewhat  low  ;  the  reason  for  this  being  that  nianj-  appHcations  were  in 
fact  mere  requests  for  information  from  correspondents  in  the  armies  who 
wished,  above  all,  to  know  on  what  terms  they  could  become  settlers  af- 
ter the  war. 

But  obstacles  were  constituted  especialty  b}"  the  insufhciency  of  build- 
ing materials  and  the  high  prices  of  such  as  could  be  obtained,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  lack  of  labour  for  the  building  necessary''  to  new  farms  and  of  ani- 
mals for  transport  and  labour.  It  was  also  verj^  difficult  to  procure  live 
stock  and  the  right  quantities  of  goods  necessary  to  a  farm,  and  when  they 
were  obtainable  the}'  were  dear.  This  almost  impossibilit}^  of  accomplish- 
ing essential  building  on  farms  will  prevent  the  extension  of  colonization  for 
some  time  longer.  It  is  thought  that  the  difficult}-  may  be  met  b}"  erect- 
ing only  modest  buildings  which  can  be  used  provisionally,  for  the  economic 
strength  of  a  settler  must  not  be  imperilled  by  suffering  loim  to  incur  too 
heavy  charges  through  the  buildings  on  his  farm. 

At  the  end  of  igi6  the  Commission  of  Colonization  had  ceded  19,557  pro- 
perties to  be  paid  for  by  annual  instalments,  and  2,170  on  lease,  that  is  a  to- 
tal of  21,727  settlers'  holdings.  Of  the  leasehold  settlers'  holdings  recently 
formed  103  have  not  changed  their  condition,  but  the  form  of  the  others 
has  been  altered  so  that  they  are  now  being  bought  by  annual  instal- 
ments. The  21,727  holdings  are  distributed  as  follows,  according  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  .settlers  occupying  them  : 

5,736  or  26.4    %  —  settlers  emanating  from  provinces  to  be  colonized ; 
10,555     "  48-6     "  "  "  "     other  parts  of  Germany ; 

5,436     "  25.0     "  "  "  "     abroad. 

The  stock  of  land  of  which  the  Commission  of  Colonization  disposed  at 
the  end  of  1916  extended  to  59,172  hectares;  and  this  could  yield  30,100 
hectares  of  colonizable  land  on  which  about  2,500  settlers'  holdings  could  be 
formed. 

Since  it  has  come  into  existence  308,984  hectares  have  been  ceded  to 
the  commission  under  the  law  on  colonization  :  31,375  hectares  have  been 
employed  on  objects  of  public  utilit}',  such  as  roads,  the  sites  of  churches  and 
schools  ;  52,497  hectares  have  been  sold  to  the  State  domains,  the  State 
forest  administration  and  persons  other  than  settlers  ;  and  9,675  hectares 
have  been  reserved  to  ser\^e  as  adjuncts  to  land  already-  colonized  or.as 
building  sites.  Out  of  a  total  area  of  461,633  hectares,  402,531  hectares  or 
87.2  per  cent,  have  thus  been  employed  for  purposes  other  than  coloniza- 
tion. 

In  1916  no  new  plans  for  colonization  were  drawn  up. 

As  to  the  commission's  building  activit}'  this  has  purposely  been  kept 
within  modest  limits.  Efforts  have  been  almost  confined  to  the  erection 
of  buildings  on  the  properties  to  be  paid  for  by  annual  instalments  or  held 
on  lease.  As  regards  new  buildings  we  have  to  notice  only  three,  construct- 
ed for  objects  of  public  utility,  which  cost  68,500  marks,  and  fifty-two  built 
for  individuals  at  a  cost  of  664,500  marks.     The  total  expenditure  on  build- 
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ings  was  thus  733,000  marks.     The  new  building  of  churches,  schools  and 
])resbyteries,  begun  in  191 4,  has  been  interrupted. 

Works  executed  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil  have  also  been  of  di- 
minished im])ortance.  167  hectares  of  cultivable  land  were  drained  and 
209  hectares  of  cultivated  marshy  and  meadowland  improved  ;  and  6,535 
metres  (i)  of  roads  mended  with  stones  or  paved.  Moreover  700  hectares 
of  marshy  land  were  redeemed,  being  converted  into  meadows. 

The  stock  of  settlers  has  been  improved  by  a  distribution  of  pedigree 
bulls  and  sheep  for  purposes  of  breeding.  Moreover  twenty-four  cows  and 
heifers  and  three  draught-oxen  have  been  sold  to  them,  the  animals  ema- 
nating from  the  live  stock  reserves  of  the  colonized  holdings  or  being  bought 
with  the  funds  intended  for  the  development  of  bull  depositories  in  the  colo- 
nization communes. 

]\Iuch  more  attention  has  been  paid  than  in  the  previous  year  to  trees 
bearing  fruit  or  otherwise  usefully  productive.  In  302  colonists'  gardens,  along 
roads  of  communication  and  in  the  village  pasture  grounds,  12,026  fruit- 
trees  have  been  planted  as  against  6,841  in  the  preceding  year,  412  nut 
trees  as  against  151 ;  1,859  forest  and  ornamental  saplings  as  against  947, 
and  2,349  saplings  for  hedges  as  against  264.  The  setclers  have  also  form- 
ed seven  model  fruit-tree  plantations  containing  379  saplings.  To  care  for 
the  trees  thirteen  settlers  and  settlers'  sons  have  been  trained  and  eleven 
of  them  have  already  been  engaged  by  contract.  Hitherto  as  many  as 
170  have  been  trained  and  in  of  these  are  following  the  trade  of  forestry. 
As  regards  the  protection  of  birds  604  nestfuls  have  been  brought  up  arti- 
ficially in  thirty-six  colonization  villages  in  West  Prussia  and  thirty  in 
Posnania. 

The  economic  position  of  the  settlers  has  improved  since  191 5.  The 
price  of  agricultural  products  has  increased  ;  the  women  have  come  to  un- 
derstand rural  econoni}'  better  ;  and  many  settlers  have  obtained  leave  on 
economic  grounds.  While  in- the  preceding  year  1887  prorogations  of  paj'- 
ment  had  to  be  granted  there  were  only  iioo  of  them  in  1916.  The  total 
sums  remaining  to  be  paid  out  of  a  capital  of  12,000,000  marks  passed  be- 
tween these  two  years  from  500,000  to  425,000  marks.  Ever\i;hing  possible 
has  indeed  been  done  to  bring  back  the  colonies  to  their  normal  circumstances; 
and  the  whole  merit  attaching  to  the  value  of  these  farms  is  understood  when 
it  is  seen  that  diiring  this  year  they  were  granted,  always  in  the  measure 
which  was  possible,  the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  right  to  employ  the  necessary  draught-animals  ;  while  7,861  settlers, 
9.383  sons  and  other  members  of  the  fam  iliesof  settlers,  and. 2, 666  employ- 
ees —  m  all  19,910  babouring  men,  were  suffered  to  return  to  the  farms. 

The  colonists'  holdings  have  to  some  extent  changed  hands,  either  ow- 
ing to  the  war  or  for  other  reasons.  The  number  of  holdings  sold  or  let  has 
risen  from  78  to  109.  Sixteen  farms  had  to  be  sold  by  auction,  but  their 
occupiers  had  shown  themselves  to  be  bad  managers  before  the  war.     In 


(i)  I  metre  —  1  yard  3.371  inches. 
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a  few  cases  an  additional  cause  for  the  auction  was  a  lack'of  means  which  did 
not  allow  farming  to  be  continued. 

During  the  year  i  July  1915  —  i  July  1916  the  commission  adminis- 
tered (i)  230  individual  properties  and  farms,  extending  over  111,636 
hectares,  of  which  126  extending  over  57,584  hectares  were  large  farms. 
The  other  104,  extending  over  54,052  hectares,  have  ceased  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  commission  which  has  remitted  them  to  settlers. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1915-1916  (July)  672  holdings,  having  a  total 
area  of  293,618  hectares,  ceased  to  be  directly  administered  by  the  com- 
mission. 

In  1915-1916  cereals  were  sold  for  6,510,437  marks;  potatoes,  sugar 
beetroot  and  live  and  other  stock  represented  on  30  June  191 6  a  value  of 
7,075,800  marks  as  against  6,458,000  marks  in  the  preceding  year,  that  is 
to  say  it  had  increased  by  617,800  marks. 

At  the  end  of  1916  the  Commission  of  Colonization  had  at  its  disposal 
176,126,537  marks;  namely  95,836,230  marks  for  colonization  properly  so 
called,  and  80,287,307  marks  for  the  consolidation  of  peasant  property 
and  of  large  property  in  West  Prussia  and  in  Posnania. 


RKGKNCY  OF  TUNIS. 


THE  SOCIETY  'OF  THE  FRENCH  FARMS    OF    TUNISIA    DURING    THE    WAR.   — 
L'^conomiste  frangais    {The  French  Economist) ,  45th  year, No.  31, Paris,  4  August  1917. 

In  our  issue  for  January  1912  we  gave  sufficiently  detailed  information 
as  to  this  colonizing  enterprise.  We  wish  now  merely  to  recal  that  its  suc- 
cess is  due  to  its  encouragement  of  the  conversion  of  the  European  wage- 
earning  labourer  into  a  metaver. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  due  to  the  war  the  balance-sheet  showed  on 
31  December  1916  a  profit  of  231,872  francs.  The  society  which  has 
a  capital  of  2,250,000  francs,  has  continued  rapidly  to  improve  the  value 
of  the  three  rural  properties  registered  as  its  real  estate.  They  have  a 
total  area  of  22,000  hectares  (2)  and  in  1916  covered  their  own  farming 
costs  and  furnished  a  part  of  the  interest  on  the  invested  capital.  But  the 
continuation  of  the  war  has  multiplied  difficulties.  Several  agents  were 
mobilized  in  1916,  and  labour  has  become  much  dearer  because  Tunisia 
has  sent  to  France  several  thousands  of  native  labourers  and  soldiers.  On 
the  other  hand'there  has  been  compensation  for  these  disadvantages^  in  the 
high  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

The  following  table  allows  of  a  comparison  between  the  annual  profit 
from  the  society''?  three  chief  sources  of  revenue  in  the  last  four  years  : 


(i)  Cf .  our  issue  for  December  1 91 2,  Bulletin  mensuel  des  Institutions  iconomiqiies  et  Sociales 
4th  year,  vol.  25,  pp.  157  e/ se^. 
(2)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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1913  1914  1915  1916 

Saint  C^'pricn 87.149  *39>74^  184,887  154,540 

Munchar 39.310  68,967  42,575  71,660 

Business  of  real  estate  and 

industrial  business  .    .    .  146,991  224,590  112,252  78,484 


We  should  mention  that  the  profits  of  1916  would  have  been  yet  more 
considerable  if  the  prices  of  barle}'  and  oats  had  not  been  fixed  at  less  by 
from  5  to  7  francs  a  quintal  (i)  than  the  official  prices  in  France.  The  sell- 
ing prices  of  wine  were  less  by  from  30  to  35  francs  a  hectolitre  (2)  than  those 
which  obtained  in  the  south  of  France.  The  prohibition  on  principle  of 
the  export  of  wines,  and  the  difficulties  of  sea  transport  and  of  land  tran- 
sport in  France,  were  chief  causes  of  this  difference  in  value. 

Of  the  22,000  hectares  of  the  three  domains  comprised  under  the  head- 
ing "  business  of  real  estate  ",  about  15,000  can  be  brought  under  regular 
cultivation  within  a  relatively  short  time.  These  vast  spaces  can  be  utiliz- 
ed rapidly  especially  for  stock  farming  :  the  pasture  lands  supported  ;by  the 
natural  prairies,  used  either  for  hay  or  grazing,  offer  in  Tunisia  considerable 
resources  which  can  be  improved  by  special  arrangements.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals  or  artificial  forage,  at  the  price  of  longer  efforts  and  a  larger 
investment  of  capital,  should  take  a  second  place,  and  new  areas  should  be 
ploughed  only  when  prudence  is  exercieed  and  sufficient  preparations  are 
made.  Agricultural  hydraulic  works,  notabl}^  the  projected  Medjerdah 
canal,  will  allow  water  to  be  obtained  for  watering  animals  and  irrigating 
hundreds  of  hectares. 

The  credit  balance  shown  on  the  profit  and  loss  account,  together  with 
the  sums  carried  over  from  previous  years,  gives  a  total  available  sum  of 
about  323, 20ofrancs,  employed  as  follows  :  'legal  reserv'e  5  per  cent.  —  9,800 
francs ;  quotas  due  in  virtue  of  by-laws  and  contracts  —  35,000  francs  ; 
various  redemption  payments  30,000  francs  ;  dividend  on  shares  (25  francs 
on  each  title)  75,000  francs.  After  various  allocations  in  accordance  with 
the  by-laws  the  siim  of  98,750  francs  was  carried  over  to  the  year  1917. 

To  conclude  :  the  society  of  the  French  Farms  of  Tunisia  has 
triumphed  over  difficulties  determined  by  the  general  sitiiation.  After 
having  made  the  progress  of  its  undertakings  secure  it  has  continued  to 
improve  the  value  of  its  property  by  works  of  irrigation,  the  formation  of 
new  flocks  and  herds,  the  plantation  of  vines,  thus  taking  an  important 
step  towards  carrying  out  its  programme  which  consists  essentially  in 
the  development  of  agricultural  production. 


*  Defidt. 

(1)  I  quintal  =220  lbs. 

(2)  I  hectolitre  =  21.9  gallons. 
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UNITED   STATES. 


THE  RISE  IN  THE  VALUE   OF   IMPROVED   FARM   LAND.  —  T/(e   Annalist,  Vol.    9, 
No.  223,  New  York,  23  April  1917. 

While  reclamation  has  been  adding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
to  the  fertile  land  of  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, including  the  improved  farm  land,  has  been  rising  rapidly.  Since  1912 
the  value  of  improved  farm  land  in  California  has  advanced  to  an  average 
of  S200  an  acre,  an  increase  of  $93.  This  represents  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  advance  ;  California  has  superseded  Illinois  as  the  State  in  which 
improved  farm  land  has  the  liighest  average  value.  Improved  farm  land 
in  Illinois  now  has  an  average  value  of  §140  and  acre,  as  compared  Avith 
§11 9  in  1 912.  The  lowest  increase  in  average  value  is  $1  an  acre,  and 
this  is  recorded  for  South  Carolina  and  for  Wyoming.  In  only  three  States 
of  the  Union  has  there  been  a  decrease  in  average  value,  namely  one  of 
Si   an  acre  in  Colorado  and  Montana  and  one  of  $2  an  acre  in  Louisiana. 

Other  changes  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  compiled  from  fig- 
ures issued  b}^  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


states 


19 17 


Maine 41 

New  Hampshire  ....  40 

Vermont 44 

!Massachussets 76 

Rhode  Island 85 

Connecticut 62 

New  York 72 

Xew  Jerse}' 105 

Pensylvania 72 

Delaware 73 

Maryland 65 

Virginia 45 

West  Virginia 42.50 

North  Carolina 42.50 

vSouth  Carolina    ....  35 

Georgia 30 

Florida 55 

Ohio 95.50 

Indiana 103 

Illinois 140 

Michigan 70 

Wisconsin 95 


Value  per  Acre 

Increase 

of  Improved  Farm  Land. 

per  Acre 

^^ —        — -^^^^~~ 

between 

1916 

1912 

1912  and 

— 

— 

1917 

S 

$ 

— 

37 

36 

5 

38 

34 

6 

40 

34 

10 

75 

66 

10 

100 

60 

25 

62 

55 

7 

67 

65 

7 

100 

93 

12 

65 

53 

19 

64 

60 

13 

60 

42 

23 

42 

3-1 

II 

>                  39 

32 

10.50 

>                  37 

28 

14.50 

32 

34 

I 

28 

26 

4 

52 

45 

10 

)                  91 

n 

18.50 

98 

82 

21 

130 

119 

21 

65 

54 

16 

90 

63 

32 
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States 


Minnesota .    .    , 

Iowa 

Missouri.    .    .    . 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska  .    .    , 
Kansas  .    .    .    . 
Kentucky  .    .    . 
Tennessee  .   .    . 
Alabama   .    .    . 
Mississippi     . 
Ivouisiana  .    . 
Texas     .    .    . 
Oklahoma .    . 
Arkansas  .    .    . 
Montana   .    .    . 
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Part  1 :  Co-operation  and  Association 


CANADA. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING  OF  AGRICUIvTURAlv  PRODUCE. 


OFFICIAI,  SOURCES: 

Cdmming  (M.  ) ,  Secretary  for  Agriculture  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  Belanger  (E.  )  of  the  Journal 
d' agriculture  of  Quebec  ;  Hart  (F.  C.  ) ,  Director  of  Co-operation  and  Markets  Branch  of  On- 
tario ;  Thomson  (W.W)  ,  Director  of  Co-operative  Organization  Branch  of  Saskatchewan  : 
Craig  (H.  A.),  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Alberta;  all  in  The  Agricdxtural 
Gazette  of  Canada,  Vol.  4,  No.  4,  Ottawa  Government  Printing  Office,  April  191 7. 

OTHER  SOURCE: 
Egg  Marketing  Service  in  Alberta,  The  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  Winnipeg,  8  August  191 7. 


Recently  much  has  been  accomplished  in  Canada  in  the  way  of  market- 
ing agricultural  produce  co-operatively.  The  system  has  been  found  to 
be  useful  in  that  it  relieves  the  farmer  of  the  task  of  bargaining  and  selling 
and  in  that  it  tends  to  secure  higher,  uniform  and  fairer  prices.  This  co- 
operative movement  is  guided  and  regulated  by  federal  arid  provincial  le- 
gislation and  helped  by  federal  and  provincial  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  marketing  of  the  most  diverse  products  is  effected,  notably  that 
of  dairy  produce,  tobacco,  sugar  and  maple  s>T*up,  seeds  foi  sowing,  fruit, 
poultry  and  eggs,  vegetables,  honey,  live  stock,  wool,  potatoes,  onions, 
grain  and  meat.  In  this  review  we  have  already  noticed  several  examples 
of  this  form  of  co-operation,  notably  the  co-operative  sale  of  live  stock  and 
wool,  and  that  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  of  Canada,  the  official  organ  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  steps  taken  hitherto  in  the 
different  provinces  for  the  furtherance  of  the  organization  of  co-operative 
marketing,  requested  leading  officials  to  supply  information  on  the  subject. 
We  will  summarize  the  principal  results  of  this  enquin.'. 


CANADA  -   CO-OPERATION   AND   ASSOCIATION 


§  I.  The  ORGANIZATION  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  IN  ONTARIO. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  interfere  in  the  busi- 
ness of  marketing  organizations.  It  does  not  itself  do  any  marketing,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  co-operative  method.  Its  aim  has  been 
in  every  case  to  build  up  organizations  of  producers  which  are  economically 
soimd  and  self -supporting  and  take  their  proper  place  in  the  trade  in  farm 
products.  Through  its  various  branches  the  department  can  keep  in  touch 
with  these  organizations  and  help  them.  Through  the  Co-operation  and 
Markets  Branch  it  can  help  towards  organization  and  incorporation  and 
provide  inspection  of  organizations.  The  introduction  of  district  repre- 
sentatives has  facilitated  its  task. 

The  following  are  some  figures  as  to  the  various  organizations. 

There  are  seventy  fruit  growers'  associations  in  the  province  :  forty-six 
of  them  sell  the  fruit  of  their  members  and  six  buy.  for  them  supplies  of  spraj''- 
ing  matter.  The  others  have  purely  educational  ends.  The  province  pro- 
duces annually  about  3,000,000  barrels  of  apples,  of  which  250,000  barrels 
or  8  per  cent,  are  marketed  through  associations  of  growers.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fruit  of  these  associations  is  sent  to  West  Canada  and  sold  directly 
to  farmers'  organizations.  The  remainder  is  sold  to  the  trade  or  exported, 
none  or  very  little  being  sold  by  the  organizations  to  consttmers.  The 
provincial  Fruit  Branch  does  must  of  its  educational  work  through  these 
organizations.  It  was  largely  responsible  for  organizing  the  Ontario  Co- 
operative Fruit  Organization,  made  up  of  seventeen  local  organizations  which 
consign  their  fruit  through  one  manager. 

About  seventy  egg  circles  have  been  organized  in  the  province  and 
thirty  or  thirty-five  of  them  are  now  active.  In  only  one  case  has  a  group 
of  circles  combined  to  make  consignments  under  one  management.  Other- 
wise they  do  business  individually.  Practically  all  the  eggs  are  sold  to 
wholesale  houses  directly,  although  in  Eastern  Ontario  a  few  circles  sell 
to  large  individual  customers.  Only  one  or  two  circles,  which  market 
poultry,  deal  in  anything  except  eggs. 

The  thirty  vegetable  growers'  associations  in  the  province  have  a  pro- 
vincial organization  which  meets  annually.  These  associations  are  mainly 
educational.  A  few  years  ago  the  provincial  organization  experimented  in 
the  co-operative  purchase  of  seed  for  its  local  associations,  but  for  various 
reasons  this  enterprise  was  discontinued.  Ten  of  the  associations  sell  ve- 
getables. 

The  honey  prodticers  are  well  organized  for  educational  purposes. 
The  local  associations  are  united  in  a  provincial  association  which  meets 
once  a  year  and  appoints  the  very  important  so-called  "  crop  committee  ". 
This  committee  meets  as  occasion  demands,  receives  reports  as  to  the  pro- 
spective production  of  honey,  and  recommends  the  wholesale  prices  at 
which  it  should  be  sold.  Neither  the  provincial  association  nor  the  commit- 
tee sells  any  honey  nor  acts  otherwise  than  in  an  advisory  capacity.     The 
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experiment  has  recently  been  made  of  organizing  one  small  honey-selling 
organization  in  the  province. 

Some  thirty-one  seed  centres  have  recently  been  organized  in  Ontario 
by  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers'  Association.  As  yet  only  half  a  dozen  of 
them  have  seed  for  sale. 

There  have  been  organized  some  nineteen  or  twenty  district  breeders* 
associations,  each  of  which  holds  a  yearly  sale  of  the  stock  of  its  menibers. 
A  number  of  farmers'  club?  in  the  province  have  for  many  years  been  carry- 
ing on  the  co-operative  consignment  of  live  stock,  one  club  having  an  annual 
turnover  of  Sioo,ooo. 

There  are  i6o  creameries  and  1,000  cheese  factories.  Most  of  them  are 
joint  stock  companies  but  are  co-operative  in  so  far  as  most  of  their  stock 
is  held  by  those  who  furnish  their  material.  Dividends  are  however  large- 
ly declared  on  stock  and  not  on  the  produce  so  furnished.  Dairy  farm- 
ers all  over  the  coimtry  are  organized  in  associations,  which  do  not  as  a 
rule  trade  in  milk  but  intervene  between  producers  and  the  trade,  enabling 
contracts.  At  one  centre  only  there  is  a  producers'  organization  which 
collcclb  iLs>  members'  milk  and  retails  it  with  very  apparent  and  growing 
success. 

There  are  between  300  and  400  farmers'  clubs  in  the  province.  Their 
main  object  is  educational  but  some  of  them  are  trying  to  market  one  or 
more  products.  A  few  are  attempting  to  consign  live  stock,  and  the  orga- 
nization of  other  marketing  associations  has  arisen  out  of  many  of  them. 

A  number  of  recently  formed  organizations  are  endeavouring  to  trade 
in  man}'  commodities.  The  Manitoulin  Marketing  Association  at  first 
marketed  wool  but  is  now  dealing  also  in  lambs  and  cattle.  It  aims  at 
marketing  practically  all  the  products  of  Manitoulin  Island. 

In  their  initial  stages  co-operative  associations  are  not  equipped  for 
taking  over  all  the  functions  of  middlemen  and  dealing  directly  with  con" 
sumers.  Their  trade  is  largely  with  the  wholesale  houses,  and  so  far  their 
business  has  been  too  limited  largely  to  affect  the  price  of  farm  produce  for 
consumers.  In  practically  every  instance  however  they  have  improved  the 
quality  of  output  and  reduced  waste.  The  egg  circles  have  practically 
eliminated  that  share  of  the  17  per  cent,  of  bad  eggs,  estimated  to  come  onto 
the  market,  for  which  their  members  were  once  responsible.  The  producer 
has  in  consequence  received  a  slightly  higher  price  for  his  eggs  —  on  an  aver- 
age for  the  year  from  one  to  three  cents  a  dozen  more  than  before  —  and  the 
consumer  pays  the  old  price  but  receives  better  value.  The  progress  of 
co-operation  in  the  province  certainly  justifies  a  hope  that  the  cost  of  mar- 
keting will  be  lessened  and  the  consequent  gain  shared  by  consumer  and 
producer. 

The  following  figures,  which  are  approximate,  give  an  idea  of  the  move- 
ment towards  association  and  co-operative    marketing  in  this  province. 
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Kind  of  association 


Nnmber 

of 

associations 


Number 
of  members 


Number 
of  associations 

selling 

agricultural 

products 


Agricultural  Societies 

Women's  Institutes 

Farmers'  Institutes    or  Boards    of  Agri- 
culture   

Farmers'  Clubs 

Experimental  Unions 

Egg  circles 

Fruit  growers'  associations 

Ploughmen's  associations 

Com  growers'  assodalions 

Vegetable  growers'  associations  .... 

Horse  breeders'  associations 

Dairymen's  associations 

Poultry  associations 

Swine  breeders 

Bee  keepers'  associations 

Potato  growers'  associations 

Seed  Centres 

Sheep  breeders'   association 

.Onion  growers'  asssociations 

Seed  »  »  

Tobacco    .)  »  

Bean         »  »  

School  fairs 

Jxinior  farmers'  improvement  associations 

Creameries.   ." 

Cheese  factories 

Ontario  Co-operative  Fruit  Growers*  Asso- 
ciation   

United  Farmers'  of  Ontario 

United  Farmers'  Co-operative  Company. 

Breeders'  clubs 


360 
900 

90 

300 

I 

60 

70 

15 

3 

30 


I 

3 
26 

3 
31 
I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
268 

75 

160 

1. 000 


I 

20 


100,000 
30,000 

19.000 

12,000 

5,000 

2,100 
2,100 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000 

525 

500 
470 
440 
425 

300 

267 

230 

70 

50 


61,000 

1,600     ^ 
38,000  patrons 
40,000     » 


35 
52 

3 
II 


I  (Honty  pro- 
ducers' as- 
sociation.; 

3 
31 


160 
1,000 


To  this  list  there  should  be  added  the  unknown  number  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Associations,  Live  Stock  Shipping  Associations,  Beef  Rings  and 
Weigh  Scales  Associations,  and  of  the  Farmers'  Clubs  having  a  selling  branch. 
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Complete  data  are  also  lacking  as  to  the  turnover  of  the  various  classes 
of  associations.  It  is  known  however  that  23  Fmit  Growers'  Associations 
received  $442,775.70  for  sales  and  that  19  spent  §60,477.67  on  purchases  ; 
that  14  Egg  Circles  sold  produce  for  §111,035.22  while  three  bought  for 
S536.50  ;  that  12  Farmers'  Clubs  sold  produce  for  §178,624.39  while  71 
of  them  spent  §225,267.89  on  purchases  ;  and  that  nine  Rural  Organizations 
sold  for  §145,011.90  while  three  of  them  bought  for  §5,750.52. 


§  2.  Co-operative  poultry  marketing  in  Saskatchewan. 

The  practice  of  fattening  and  marketing  poultry  co-operatively  was 
introduced  into  .Saskatchewan  in  1907,  when  the  Provincial  Dairy  Commis- 
sioner established  two  stations  for  fattening  poultry  in  connection  with  two 
government  creameries.  I.,ocal  farmers  brought  their  birds  to  these  sta- 
tions to  be  fattened  ;  and  on  fixed  and  widely  advertised  dates  a  poultry 
expert  in  the  employ  of  the  Dairy  Branch  gave  demonstrations  at  the  sta- 
tions' of  killing  and  dry  plucking  and  delivered  lectures  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  poultry  farming.  The  dressed  poultiy  was  then  sold  b}' 
the  Dairy  Commissioner,  and  the  proceeds,  less  the  cost  of  fattening  and 
marketing,  remitted  to  the  producers.  This  system  of  marketing  aroused 
considerable  interest ;  and  in  191 3  eight  stations  were  at  work  and  dealt 
with  5,126  pounds  of  poultr3". 

It  was  however  realized  that  these  stations  could  serve  only  a  limited 
number  of  persons.  As  many  had  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
fattening,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the  stations  and  place  the  services 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  disposal  of  all  poultry  farmers  in 
the  province.  It  had  been  found  that  poultry  dressed  on  farms  did  not  sell 
well,  largely  because  the  birds  were  seldom  thus  properly  killed  and  dressed, 
and  therefore  did  not  keep  well  even  in  cold  storage.  It  seemed  therefore 
that  the  department  could  most  usefully  establish  one  or  more  killing  and 
marketing  stations  to  which  farmers  could  send  the  birds  they  fattened,  to 
be  killed  and  dressed  on  a  uniform  plan  by  experts  and  afterwards  sold  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  principal  poulterers' 
firm. 

In  the  autumn  of  1915  this  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Co-operaLive 
Organization  Branch  ;  and  with  the  heljj  of  the  department  of  poultrj'- 
husbandry  in  the  provincial  agricultural  college  a  poultry  killing  and 
marketing  station  at  Saskatoon  was  conducted  during  December.  As  the 
birds  reached  this  station  the}'  were  weighed  and  graded,  and  an  advance 
payment  of  the  approximate  amount  of  the  current  market  price  was 
sent  to  the  owner.  The  birds  were  killed,  dressed,  and  placed  in  cold  storage 
until  February,  when  they  were  sold  and  the  price  received  for  them,  less  the 
sum  advanced  and  the  cost  of  handling,  sent  to  the  owner.  Altogether 
18,799  pounds  of  poultry  passed  through  this  station  ;  and  the  prices 
realized  were  higher  by  from  three  to  five  cents  a  pound  than  those  locall}^ 
prevalent  at  that  season,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 
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In  1916  two  killing  and  marketing  stations,  at  Saskatoon  and  at  Regina, 
were  conducted  on  these  lines.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantities 
of  poultry  which  passed  through  them  ; 


Regina 


Chickens 
Other  fowl 
Turkeys  .    , 
Ducks .    .    , 
Geese  .    .    . 


9.169 

14,280 

7,812 

10,188 

6,519 

6,900 

1,101 

817 

97 

789 

Total   .    .    .         24,698  32,974 


The  results  of  the  sales  are  not  yet  known. 
.  Plans  for  extending  the  work  and  making  it  more  generalh^  useful  to 
poultry  farmers  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  province  are  being  considered. 
It  is  evident  that  the  expense  of  getting  the  birds  to  the  stations  —  now  the 
greatest  drawback  to  the  system  —  must  be  reduced.  Perhaps  additional 
killing  stations  might  be  established  at  points  where  several  different  rail- 
wa3''  lines  converge ;  or  a  collection  of  consignments  might  be  made  by  a  spe- 
cially equipped  freight  car  which  would  run  at  fixed  and  well  advertised 
times  over  the  railway  lines  tributary  to  each  killing  station. 


§  3.  Co-operative  marketing  and  the  organization 
of  markets  in  alberta. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  province  of  x\lberta  to  organize 
the  trade  in  agricultural  produce  co-operatively. 

In  this  review  we  have  already  noticed  the  co-operative  sale  of  wool 
graded  according  to  quality  (i)  which  has  had  a  most  encouraging  success. 
Three  years  ago  Alberta  wool  was  selling  for  from  11  to  14  cents  a  pound  or 
even  less.  In  1916  the  price  was  from  30  to  35  cents.  ;  and  although  the 
rise  was  partly  due  to  the  special  conditions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
various  wool  growers'  organizations  have  steadied  and  improved  the  market. 
At  present  such  associations  are  at  work  at  Edmonton,  Calgary,  lycthbridge, 
Vermilion,  Pincher,  Creek  and  Lacombe.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  Alberta 
clip  will  be  co-operatively  marketed  this  year. 

The  owners  of  purely  bred  flocks  have  moreover  organized  combined 
sales  of  rams,  and  these  are  having  a  good  influence  in  standardizing  prices 
and   advertising  purely  bred  stock. 

The  Grain  Commission,  directed  by  the  dominion  government,  exer- 
cises great  powers  with  respect  to  the  classification  of  grain  and  the  grain  trade 
generally.  Co-operative  selling  is  conducted  by  two  farmers'  organizations 

(i)  See  otir  issue  for  Februarj'  191 7,  page  14. 
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which  have  severaltimes  occupied  our  attention  (i),  the  Grain  Growers' 
Grain  Company  and  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Elevator  Company.  We  need 
only  recall  the  important  role  they  plaA'  on  the  grain  exchanges  and  the 
large  amount  of  grain  the}''  handle.  The  representative  of  the  producer  is 
through  them  himself  in  a  position  to  know  how  grain  is  handled  and  to 
prevent  the  deflection  of  profits  to  middlemen. 

The  De])artment  of  Agriculture  has  a  branch  for  marketing  butter  di- 
rected b}^  the  Dairy  Commissioner.  All  creameries  may  have  their  butter 
marketed  through  the  commissioner  if  they  sign  an  agreement  with  the  de- 
partment. They  send  their  butter  to  him  at  Calgary  directl}' ;  it  is  graded 
and  placed  in  cold  storage  ;  and  may  be  either  sold  immediately  or  kept 
until  its  price  rise.  As  soon  as  it  is  received  the  commissioner  or  one  of 
his  staff  reports  to  the  buttermakers  on  its  quality,  and  advises  as  to  its 
improvement,  sometimes  in  the  person  of  instructors  sent  out  to  the  factories. 
This  system  has  a  good  effect  in  standardizing  the  grades  of  butter  and 
improving  its  quality. 

Egg  circles  are  less  numerous  in  Western  than  in  Eastern  Canada,  where 
there  is  more  poultry  and  settlement  is  closer.  In  igi6  however  eight 
of  these  associations  were  organized  in  Alberta  by  the  representative  of 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture.  Each  member  of  an  associa- 
tion agrees  to  sell  his  eggs  by  its  means.  In  some  cases  he  deposits  $5 
which  go  to  form  a  fund  with  which  to  finance  sales  and  which  allow  an 
advance  payment  to  be  made  for  each  consignment.  In  the  first  place  the 
eggs  are  graded :  they  are  sold  by  grades  ;  and  as  their  identity  is 
preserved  members  supplying  high  grades  are  rewarded  and  those  supply- 
ing low  grades  x)enalized.  Xo  eggs  may  be  sent  by  a  farmer  when  the}^  are 
more  than  three  or  four  days  old. 

A  farmers'  Egg  Marketing  Service  has  been  established.  Until  the 
farmers  themselves  are  able  to  manage  it,  it  will  be  supervised  by  officials 
of  the  poultry  division  of  the  Provincial  and  the  Dominion  Departments 
of  Agriculture. 

Its  objects  are  :  (a)  to  provide  farmers  of  the  province,  including  those 
in  the  most  outlying  districts,  with  the  best  possible  marketing  facilities  ; 
{b)  to  provide  for  the  efficient  grading  of  the  eggs  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  highest  prices  ;  (c)  to  make  it  possible  for  individual  farmers  to  receive 
prices  proportionate  to  the  quality  of  their  eggs  ;  (d)  to  ascertain,  by  exami- 
nation of  the  eggs,  which  members  are  not  following  effective  methods,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  advise  them  intelligently  ;  {e)  to  stimulate  a  larger  produc- 
tion of  poultry.and  eggs  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  themselves  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war  conditions  ;  (/)  to  eliminate  the  unneces- 
sary loss  now  consequent  on  inefficient  marketing  and  to  develop  a  good  re- 
putation for  Alberta  eggs. 

Any  farmers'  organization  will  have  the  privilege  of  consigning  eggs. to 
the  Egg  Marketing  Service.  It  is  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  such  as  them 
as  are  not  specially  organized  egg  marketing  associations,  arrangements 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  March  i<ii  7,  ]).   18. 
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for  the  consignment  of  the  eggs  and  for  supervision  be  entrusted  to  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  organization  or  a  specially  appointed  egg  marketing  com- 
mittee, which  should  first  arrange  for  one  or  more  collecting  depots  at  the 
local  centre  or  the  point  of  consignment.  It  is  suggested  that  the  trades- 
men who  have  hitherto  been  handling  the  eggs  be  included  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  co-operate  as  local  consigners,  each  of  them  receiving  one  cent, 
per  dozen  eggs  or  30  cents,  a  case  for  his  work.  lyocal  consigners  should 
make  a  point  of  sending  eggs  to  the  grading  station  as  soon  as  they  have 
accumulated  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them. 

All  local  poultry  farmers  should  be  allotted  numbers  by  the  local  con- 
signers, each  consigner  using  a  particular  range  of  numbers.  This  system 
will  render  the  identification  of  the  eggs  certain. 


§  4.  lyKGISLATIOX  AS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPERATION 
IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

In  the  year  1908  an  "  Act  to  Facilitate  the  Incorporation  of  theFarm- 
mers'  Fruit  Produce  and  Warehouse  Associations  "  was  passed  by  the  le- 
gislature of  Nova  Scotia.  It  has  been  amended  from  time  to  time,  and  now 
contains  special  provisions  allowing  local  companies  of  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  to  unite  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  for  disposing 
of  farm  produce,  including  fruit,  field  crops,  live  stock  and  live  stock  pro- 
ducts. Other  provisions  enable  the  union  of  local  companies  which  wish 
to  co-operate  with  each  other.  Such  a  union  is  exemplified  in  the  United 
Fruit  Companies  of  Nova  Scotia,  an  organization  which  buys  and  which 
distributes  among  the  local  units  produce  of  the  kinds  already  mentioned, 
and  which  disposes  of  produce  which  farmers  wish  to  market  co-operatively. 
Hitherto  the  companies  organized  under  this  Act  have  been  in  the  fruit 
growing  districts,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  organization  on  the 
part  of  farmers  in  any  district  of  the  province,  whether  or  not  they  be  fruit 
growers. 

In  1914  "  The  Farmers'  Co-operative  Societies  Act,  1914  ",  was  pas- 
sed. It  provides  for  the  incorporation  without  fee  under  the  Nova  Scotia 
Companies'  Act  of  any  society  of  farmers;  and  allows  them  toco-operate 
for  the  purchase  of  "  manures  and  artificial  fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  feeding 
stuffs,  seeds,  spraying  materials,  spraying  outfits,  and  farming  outfits  of 
all  kinds  ",  and  for  the  sale  of  any  farm  produce.  They  are  limited  as  to 
the  objects  they  may  purchase,  practically  to  materials  directly  necessary 
to  agriculture,  household  commodities  being  excluded,  but  they  may  sell 
any  farm  produce,  including  live  stock.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  usually  recommended  societies  of  farmers  in  all  but  the  fruit  growing 
districts  to  co-operate  under  this  latter  Act. 

It  was  felt  however  that  it  might  be  disastrous  to  grant  too  wide  pow- 
ers to  such  societies  in  the  less  closely  settled  parts  of  the  province.  Hence 
all  the  societies  in  the  Annapolis  Valley  and  the  adjoining  fruit  growing 
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districts  are  incoqjorated  and  doing  business  under  the  former  of  the  Acts 
we  have  cited,  while  those  outside  the  fruit  growing  districts  are  governed 
by  the  "  Farmers'  Co-operative  Societies  Act,  1914  ". 

Hitherto  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  supported  these  organi- 
zations only  by  its  propaganda  work.  All  the  organization  in  the  fruit 
growing  districts  has  been  approved  by  the  department  but  is  due  to  private 
initiative.  Outside  these  districts  the  department  has  given  some  help  in 
that  it  has  held  meetings  to  explain  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  co-oper- 
ative    organization     (i). 

(i)  For  informatiou  as  to  the  proviuc  of  Quebec  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  entitled 
"  The  Dairy  Industry  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  Co-operation  "  in  our  issue  for  August  191 6 , 
page  5,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Co-operative  Society  of  Cheesemakers  of  Quebec,  and  to 
page  40  of  our  issue  for  July  1916,  where  under  the  title  "  Co-operation  in  Quebec  "  we  give 
some  data  as  to  the  co-operative  agricultural  associatiou,  formed  chiefly  by  tobacco  planters, 
in  the  Yamaska  Valley.  There  exist  also  in  Quebec  the  Pure  Maple  Sugar  and  vSyrup  Producers' 
Agricultural  Co-operative  Association  ;  and  the  Quebec  Seed  Growers'  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion, which  was  established  in  1914,  owns  large  warehouses,  and  has  a  capital  of  more  than 
$  22,800  which  will  reach  $  30,000  and  has  been  subscribed  by  more  than  200  members.  This 
latter  society  owns  plant  of  the  most  modem  description  for  treating  and  testing  seed. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 

I.  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  CREDIT  vSOCIETIES  IN  CEYI,ON  IN  1916.  — 
Supplement  to  Tropical  Agriculturist.  July  191 7- 

Fourteen  new  societies  registered  in  1916  brought  the  total  number 
of  co-operativ^e  credit  societies  in  Ceylon  up  to  68.  They  are  distributed 
as  follows  :  19  in  the  Western  Province  ;  9  in  the  Southern  Province  ; 
10  in  the  Central  Province  ;  17  in  the  Northern  Province  ;  2  in  the  North- 
western Pro\dnce  ;  4  in  the  Province  of  Uva  ;  3  in  the  Province  of  Sahara - 
gamuwa  ;  2  in  the  North-Central  Province  ;  and  2  in  the  Eastern  Province 

The  total  ■membership  of  these  societies  is  6,488,  having  increased  by 
2,230  in  1916.  Their  total  paid-up  capital  is  Rs.  29,040  (i).  During  1916 
they  lent  to  members  Rs.  25,168  and  recovered  Rs.  13,018.82,  while  thej- 
received  altogether  in  government  loans  Rs.  2,135. 

Thirt3^-four  societies  were  inspected  during  the  year. 

All  the  societies,  except  three  which  are  industrial,  have  agricultural 
improvement  as  their  main  object.  Several  of  them  have  tried  to  grow  new 
strains  of  paddy,  received  through  the  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society,  and  a 
few  are  starting  experimental  gardens  with  outside  help.  Seven  have  bought 
79  tons  of  manure,  of  the  approximate  value  of  Rs.  8,000,  for  paddy  and 
cocoanut  plantations. 


2.  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  BENGAIy  IN  igi5-igi6.~ Report  on  the  Working  of  the 
Co-operative  Societies  in  Bengal  for  the  year  1915-1916.  Calcutta,  Bengal  Secretariat  Book 
Depot,  1916. 

The  conditions  of  1915-1916  were  not  uniformly  favourable  to  co-ope- 
ration in  Bengal.  Floods  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  jute  and  the 
winter  rice  crops  in  many  districts  of  Eastern  Bengal.  In  the  Bankura 
district  famine  prevailed.  In  Tippera  district  the  low  price  obtained  for 
jute  in  1914-15  brought  about  a  want  of  ready  money  among  the  labour- 
ing and  cultivating  classes ;  and  high  floods  in  June,  July  and  August  1915 
destroyed  the  crops  on  the  ground  and  with  them  the  visible  security  for 
credit,  and  thus  induced  wide-spread  distress  although  there  was  never  a 
shortage  of  food  supplies. 

(i)  I  Rupee  =  IS.  4d. 
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The  assistance  rendered  in  these  circumstances  by  the  co-operative 
societies  was  substantial.  During  the  3^ear  the  number  of  societies  of  all 
kinds  in  Bengal  rose  from  1,992  to  2,243,  the  number  of  members  from 
107,116  to  121,833,  and  the  working  capital  from  Rs.  1,09,51,050  to 
Rs.  1,24,48,573.  The  progress  made  in  four  years  becomes  clear  when  it 
is  recalled  that  on  30  June  1912  the  combined  capital  of  all  the  societies 
was  Rs.  26,00,000.  Of  the  Rs.  1,24,48,573  which  constituted  the  combined 
working  capital  in  the  year  under  review  Rs.  42,37,744  represented  loans  from 
central  and  other  societies,  and  the  net  capital  was  therefore  Rs.  82,10,829. 

Central  Societies.  —  The  scheme  for  the  inauguration  of  a  provincial 
bank  in  the  presidency  was  again  considered  but  it  was  decided  that  it 
should  remain  abeyant  for  the  present.  The  majority  of  the  central  banks 
have  no  difficult}'  in  raising  sufficient  capital  locall3^  Two  new  central 
banks  were  established  during  the  year,  but  one  former  central  bank  came 
to  be  classed  as  a  non-agricultural  society  and  the  total  number  of  these 
banks  was  therefore  39  on  30  June  1916.  Their  working  capital  rose  during 
the  year  from  Rs.  40,88,000  to  Rs.  46,00,000  ;  their  paid-up  share  capital 
from  Rs.  4,89,000  to  Rs.  6,52,000 ;  and  their  deposits  from  Rs.  33,69,000  to 
Rs.  37,61,000.  Their  total  fluid  resources  on^o  June  1916  amounted  to 
Rs.  8,41,984.  Outstanding  loans  amounted  to  Rs.  37,67,420  as  against 
Rs.  .31,01,490  in  1915.  Loans  granted  in  1915-1916  amounted  to 
Rs.  13,95,000  ;  and  therefore  the  total  amount  of  loans  on  30  June  1916  was 
Rs.  51,62,420.  In  1915-1916  a  sum  of  Rs.,  7,91,607  was  collected  towards 
principal  from  the  debtor  societies,  including  central  societies,  as  against 
Rs.  2,68,000  in  1914-1915.  On  the  whole  there  was  a  great  improvement 
in  the  working  of  the  central  banks. 

Supervising  Unions.  —  The  number  of  these  increased  in  1915-1916 
from  eight  to  twelve,  and  their  membership  from  139  to  177. 

Agricidtiiral  Societies.  —  There  were  fewer  registrations  of  new  agricul- 
tural societies  in  1915-1916  than  in  previous  years.  Their  number  rose 
from  1,853  to  2,063,  thus  increasing  by  210;  and  their  membership  rose 
from  85,515  to  94,006,  thus  increasing  b}'  10  per  cent,  instead  of  by  16 
per  cent,  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  combined  working  capital  rose  from 
Rs.  42,74,969  to  Rs.  56,93,529,  increasing  b}'  about  S  per  cent.  Of  the 
2,067  societies  1,860  are  affiliated  to  central  banks.  The  average  capital 
of  a  society  decreased  from  Rs.  2,844  in  1915  to  Rs.  2,754  in  1916.  Loans 
issued  to  members  amounted  to  Rs.  16,86,000  in  1915-1916,  as  against  Rs. 
15,73,000  in  1914-1915.  Loans  amounting  to  Rs.  14,11,991  were  repaid  by 
members  in  1915-1916  as  against  Rs.  7,73,900  in  1914-1915.  On  30  June 
1 91 6  outstanding  loans  to  members  amounted  to  Rs.  49,78,046,  of  wliich 
Rs.  13,24,388  or  26.6  per  cent,  were  overdue.  The  percentage  overdue  on 
30  June  1915  was  28.4.     There  was  thus  an  improvement  in  realizations. 

Two  new  grain  banks  were  formed,  and  one  new-  supply  society  which 
made  the  total  number  of  suppl}-  societies  thrj^.  An  interesting  experi- 
ment was  the  formation  of  the  Khelar  Irrigation  Society. 

IS  on- Agricultural  Societies.  —  The  number  of  the  credit  societies  hav- 
ing limited  liability,  which  form  the  great  majority  of  the  non-agricultural 
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societies,  passed  from  76  to  90,  their  membership  from  15,644  to  21,029 
and  their  working  capital  from  Rs.  15,67,000  to  Rs.  20,46,000.  Loans 
repaid  during  the  year  by  members  amounted  to  Rs.  13,02,992  as  against 
Rs.  9,78,627  in  1914-1915.  The  percentage  of  the  amount  of  loans  out- 
standing at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  of  those  granted  during  the  year 
formed  by  repayments  during  the  year  was  41.08  in  1915-1916  as  against 
41. 1  in  1914-1915. 

The  existence  should  be  noticed  of  seven  co-operative  fishermen's 
societies.  The  number  of  weavers'  societies  increased  during  the  year 
from  five  to  17,  but  four  of  them  had  not  yet  become  active  on  30  June 
1916.     At  that  date  one  cattle  insurance  society  had  begun  operations. 

Reserve  Funds.  —  The  following  table  shovv^s  the  reserve  funds  of  the 
three  kinds  of  societies  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  1915-1916. 

On  I  July  1915  On  30  June   1916 

Rs.  Rs. 

Central    Banks 75,072  1,11,901 

Non- Agricultural  Societies        .    .  64,693  91.956 

Agricultural  Societies , 4,54,798  6,28,050 

The  figures  for  30  June  191 6  exclude  appropriations  to  reserves  from 
the  year's  profits.  In  this  year  the  central  banks  made  a  net  profit  of 
Rs.  1,08,538  ;  the  non-agricidtural  societies  one  of  Rs.  1,03,961  ;  the  agri- 
cultural societies  one  of  Rs.  1,92,498. 

Thus  the  co-operative  movement  is  acquiring  public  favour  more 
and  more,  a  fact  proved  by  the  increased  inflow  of  deposits  ;  and  its  impor- 
tance to  agricultural  development  in  the  presidency  is  being  n'^tlceably 
accentuated. 


FRENCH  PROTKCTORATE  OP  MOROCCO. 

THE  THRIFT  SOCIETIES. 

A  dahir  of  26  May  1917  has  extended  to  Morocco  the  native  thrift  so- 
cieties, as  these  exist  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia.     It  is  their  object : 

1st.  To  enable  native  cultivators,  by  loans  in  money  and  kind,  to 
maintain  and  develop  their  crops  and  plantations  and  to  iinprove  and  in- 
crease their  agricultural  implements  and  their  flocks  and  herds  ; 

"  2nd.  By  means  of  loans  or  temporary  relief  to  help  poor  cultivators 
suffering  seriousl}^  from  diseases,  epizooty,  invasions  of  grasshoppers  or 
crickets  or  other  disastrous  events  ; 

3rd,  To  rescue  native  cultivators  from  the  evil  practices  of  usury  and 
engrossment,  superseding  the  natives  when  necessary  and  taking  in  their  place 
all  action  tending  to  annul  or  reduce  their  engagements  to  outsiders  who  have 
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taken  advantage  of  their  weakness,  their  foolishness  or  their  inexperience, 
and  tending  to  repudiate  payment  of  the  sums  thus  demanded  ; 

"  4th.  To  make  contracts  for  collective  insurance  against  fire,  hail, 
mortality  among  live  stock,  etc.  ; 

"  5th  To  form  co-operative  societies  for  buying,  selling,  preserving 
and  converting  agricultural  products  emanating  from  the  farms  of  members 
exclusively : 

"  6th.  To  bu>'  and  keep  agricultural  machinery  to  be  let  to  members  of 
the  society  for  small  sums  ". 

All  native  cultivators  not  protected  by  foreigners  paying  the  land  tax 
belong  compulsorily  to  the  society,  and  centimes  additional  to  this  tax 
occur  among  assets,  as  well  as  various  receipts  and  advances  from  the 
State. 


ITALY. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  AND  MUTU.\Iy  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  IN  ITALV  ON 
31  DECEMBER  1916.  —  Catalogue  of  these  societies  on  31  December  1916  published  by 
the  Confedcrazionc  Generate  delle  Cooperative  e  Mutue  Agrarie  Italiane,  Rome,  191 7. 

From  a  catalogue  of  co-operative  and  mutual  agricultural  societies, 
recenth'  published  by  the  General  Confederation  of  Italian  Co-operative  and 
^Mutual  Agricultural  Societies,  it  appears  that  on  31  December  1916  there  were 
in  Italy  6,406  agricultural  co-operative  societies  as  against  5,289  on  31  De- 
cember 1913,  the  date  of  the  same  confederation's  last  catalogue  —  and 
1,347  agricultural  mutual  societies  —  as  against  1,069  ^^  the  end  of  1913. 
These  6,406  co-operative  societies  are  distributed  as  follows  : 

Co-operative  rural  funds 2,725 

Agricultural  consortia  and  purchasing  so- 
cieties     1.567 

Social  dairies 1,150 

Various  co-operative  societies 735 

Co-operative  enological  and  \'iticultural  so- 
cieties      215 

Co-operative  factories  of  superphosphates  .  14 


Total  .    .    .        6,406 


The  greatest  number  of  co-operative  societies  are  in  the  provinces  ol 
Turin  (336),  Udine  (342),  Alexandria  (302),  Rome  (248),  Belluno  {193). 
Brescia  (188),  Parma  (180),  and  Cuneo  (179). 
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.  The  agricultural  mutual  societies  are  distributed  as  follows  : 

Mutual  societies  insuring  live  stock 1,085 

against  fire 255 

against  accidents    ...  4 

"             "                 "        (various) ■^, 


Total  .    .    .         1,347 

The  greatest  number  of  agricultural  mutual  societies  are  found  in  the 
provinces  of  IVIilan  (200),  Como  (165),  Turin  (156),  Udine  (96),  Novara  (77) 
and  Cuneo  (67).  The  mutual  live  stock  societies  are  scattered  over  almost 
all  the  provinces,  and  found  especiall}*  in  those  of  IVIilan  (199),  Como  (164), 
Udine  (93)  and  Novara  (64).  The  mutual  fire  insurance  societies  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  numerous  in  Piedmont,  the  province  of  Turin  alone  having 
119  of  them  and  Alexandria  61. 

Altogether  the  catalogue  we  have  mentioned  shows  that  from  the  end 
of  1913  until  the  end  of  1916  the  number  of  agricultural  co-operative  socie- 
ties in  Italy  increased  by  1,117  and  that  of  agricultural  mutual  societies 
by  278. 


RUSSIA. 

THE  CO-OPERATRTE  SAI,E  OF  TOBACCO. 

SOURCES  : 

I<uTZKEViTCH :  XpemaxuHCKoe  TOBapirmeCTBO.  {The  Co-operative  Credit  Society  of 
Chrestchatinskoe) ,  in  "  BtCTHiiivi,  Me.TiKaro  KpeAHxa "  {The  Messenger  of  Small 
Credit),  No  50.  Petrograd,  igi2. 

lyiBERMAN :  Ta6aK0B0;i;Bi  h  KOOnepaTiiBHbiH  j'qpe*y«ACHi}i  {Tobacco  Growers  and  Co-ope- 
ration),  in  "  BtcTiiiiK'b  MejiKaro  Kpe/i,UTa  "  n°,  7  Petrograd  1913. 

ly. ;  XlepBaa  Ta6aiHasK00nepaTnBHaH  (j()a6pjiKa  {The  First  Co-operative  Tobacco  Factory) 
in  "  B'fecTHnK'B  MeJiKaro  Kpe;a;uTa  "  No.  14,  Petrograd  1913. 

P.  G. :  K-B  Bonpocy  o  c6biTii  Ta6aKa  B-b  HepnuroBCKBii  rySepnlH  {On  the  Question 
of  the  Sale  of  Tobacco  in  the  Province  of  T  Chernigov) ,  in  "B'fecTHllK'b  MeJlKaro  KpejlKTSi" 
No.   19  Petrograd,   1913. 

ZiNTuruKiN:  TabaKOBOACTBO  11  KOOnepan;ia  {The  Production  of  Tobacco  and  Co-ope- 
ration), in  "  B'fecTHHK'fc  Koonepamii  "  [The  Messenger  of  Co-operation)  l>io.  5.  Pe- 
trograd, 1914. 

A.  E-  Kg:  3ajiori>  n  c6biT%  xaCaKy  {Advances  guaranteed  by  Deposits  of  Tobacco  and  its 
Sale)  "  B-fecTHHK-b  Me.^Ka^o  Kpeji;nTa  "  No.  7.  Petrograd,  1917. 

A  new  and  important  conquest  of  the  co-operative  principle  which 
has  lately  been  consolidated  in  Russia  concerns  the  co-operative  sale  of 
tobacco.  Tobacco  growing  is  a  notable  branch  of  agriculture  in  Ukrania, 
Southern  Russia,  Crimea  and  the  Caucpsus.    The  average  area  on  which 
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tobacco  is  j^rown  is  65,500  deciatines  (i)  and  the  harvest  surpasses  7,500,000 
puds  (2)  and  cjives  means  of  subsistence  to  316,310  families.  The  average 
area  of  a  tobacco  plantation  is  from  0.15  to  0.3  deciatines.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  co-ojjerative  ])rinciple  therefore  favours  very  small  proprietors 
who  are  particidarly  liable  to  exploitation  by  middlemen. 

The  first  attempt  to  organize  the  sale  of  tobacco  co-operatively  was 
made  in  1911  in  the  province  of  Tchernigov  and  was  followed  a  year  later 
by  the  formation  of  the  co-operative  societies  of  Yalta  (Crimea)  and  Bessara- 
bia. Tn  the  province  of  Tchernigov  the  co-operative  credit  societies  of 
Chrestchatinskoe  and  Rogstchevskoe  began  to  make  advances  out  of  funds 
guaranteed  by  the  deposit  of  tobacco,  pa^'ing growers  60  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age market  price  of  the  tobacco.  Analogous  operations  were  conducted  in 
I«.)I2  in  the  district  of  Yalta  by  the  small  credit  fimd  of  the  Zemstvo  and 
the  co-operative  credit  societies  of  Bogat3-r  and  Korbekly,  which  applied 
a  method  slightly  different  from  that  followed  by  the  co-operative  societies 
of  Tchernigov  for  the}-  left  the  tobacco  with  the  growers  but  obliged  them 
to  insure  it.  oo  that  it  was  v/ithdrawn  from  them  onlj'  at  the  moment  of  sale. 
In  the  same  year  similar  advances  began  to  be  made  in  the  co-operative 
credit  society  of  Rievsk  in  Bessarabia,  which  is  today  a  true  model  for  this 
branch  of  co-operation.  It  made  advances  guaranteed  by  the  deposit 
of  tobacco,  and  also  superintended  tobacco  growing,  emplojdng  as  instruct- 
ors specialists  who  taught  members  perfected  methods  of  cultivation  and 
introduced  the  best  tobacco  among  them.  In  this  respect  the  society  approx- 
imated to  the  procedure  of  German  co-operative  societies.  An  interesting 
experiment  was  made  in  the  same  year  in  the  province  of  Tambor  in  which  the 
first  co-operative  tobacco  factor^'  was  organized  as  the  result  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  co-operative  credit  and  the  co-operative  consumers' 
society  of  Staroe  Seslavine.  The  consumers'  society  withdrew  the  tobacco 
deposited  with  the  credit  society'  and  passed  it  into  its  factor^-.  The  fac- 
tory was  able  to  secure  a  strong  position  in  the  market  by  entering  into 
solid  commercial  relations  with  180  co-operative  consumers'  societies. 

These  isolated  experiments,  important  as  they  sometimes  were,  could 
not  seriously  influence  the  market  and  sometimes  quite  failed  to  reach  their 
object  for  the  resistance  of  manufacturers  and  combined  middlemen  could 
not  always  be  overcome. 

The  war  however  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  this  movement  for  it 
necessitated  the  formation  of  strong  regional  and  district  organisms. 

In  Siberia  the  co-operative  credit  society  of  Malyscevsko-Angarskoe 
succeeded  in  combining  a  number  of  co-operative  societies  in  Pabaikal  and 
Irkoutsk  and  thus  creating  a  strong  union  of  co-operative  societies  for  sell- 
ing tobacco. 

In  European  Russia  unions  were  formed  in .1916  in  the  province.,  of  Tcher- 
nigov and  Poltava  where  quite  3,800  villages  are  emplo^'^ed  on  tobacco  grow- 
ing and  annually  produce  3,379,000  puds  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  year's 

(1)  I  dedatine   =   2.689  acres 

(2)  I  pud  =  40  lbs. 
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harvest  in  Russia  The  large  development  of  co-operative  credit  in  Poltava, 
where  there  are  251  co-operative  credit  societies,  seventy-seven  savings  and 
credit  funds,  ninezemotvos'  funds  for  small  credit,  four  co-operative  unions 
for  small  credit,  six  rural  banks  etc,  in  all  617  institutions  of  smaU  credit, 
has  allowed  operations  to  be  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  operations  of  the 
unions  of  Romny,  Konotop,  Niejin,  etc.,  are  already  organized.  The  union 
of  Romny  has  itself  made  advances  on  100,000  puds  of  tobacco  or  nearly 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  harvest  of  the  district.  Operations  of  this  kind 
were  begun  in  the  districts  of  lycchvitzkij,  Prilukskij,  Romensky,  Konotop- 
ski  and  Nejenskij  and  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  province  of  Tchernigov. 

A  section  of  the  co-operative  societies  have  made  an  agreement  with  the 
consumer.:'  co-operative  societies  of  Moscow  :  they  furnish  their  tobacco  to 
the  factory-  of  the  union  which  has  been  bought  by  the  co-operative  society 
of  vStaioe  Seslavine  But  this  factor^'  cannot  wholly  absorb  what  consti- 
tutes a  notable  part  of  the  total  product ;  and  the  decision  of  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  not  to  buy  tobacco  from  the  co-operative  societies  obliges 
these  to  seek  another  method  of  getting  rid  of  their  produce.  Therefore 
the  representatives  of  the  co-operative  credit  societies  of  the  d  istrict  of 
Romn}'-  decided  at  their  meeting  that  the^^  would  themselves  organize  a 
factory. 

At  the  same  time  co-operation  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  was  faced  with 
another  verj^  important  question,  that  of  the  sale  of  tobacco  abroad,  for 
in  1916  the  representatives  of  <"he  administration  of  the  State  monopoly  in 
France  began  to  make  large  piirchases  in  the  province  of  Tchernigov.  At 
the  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  union  of  Ronmy,  at  which  represen- 
tatives of  the  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  were  also  present,  the  organization 
for  exportation  abroad, was  discussed,  that  employed  in  exporting  flax  being 
taken  as  a  type  of  that  which  should  from  1917  onwards  be  applied  to  the 
tobacco  trade. 


UNITED  STATES. 

THE  C0-0PERATI\'T:  PRODUCTION  AND  SALE  OF  RAISINS  IN  CALIFORNIA.  —  C. 
A.[  Murdocli,  [Secretary,'  of  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Company,  in  The  Grain 
Growers'  Guide,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  25  July  1917. 

California  is  the  home  of  the  rai.sin  industry  in  America  and  the  grea- 
test raisin  producing  countiy  in  the  world.  The  Mediterranean  countries 
are  the  other  great  areas  fox  the  production  of  raisins  and  Spain  was  first 
among  them  for  centuries.  Raisin  grapes  were  introduced  into  California 
in  1851  but  the  industry''  had  its  real  beginning  there  only  in  1876.  For  the 
first  six  years  progress  was  slow.  In  1879  the  crop  first  exceeded  1,000,000 
pounds.  In  1892  it  equalled  that  of  Spain,  and  was  reported  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  reducing  the  importation  of 
foreign  raisins  by  20  per  cent.  In  1895  it  amounted  to  more  than  9,000,000 
pounds  ;  in  the  next  year  it  jumped  to  14,000,000  pounds  ;  and  it  continued 
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to  increase  steadily  until  it  has  reached  the  enormous  total  of  180,000,000 
pounds.  The  raisiti  grape  is  now  grown  on  approximately  150,000  acies  in 
California. 

In  the  early  days  the  growers  did  their  own  marketing  individually  ; 
but  companies  soon  oiganized  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  bu3^ng  rai- 
sins from  the  growers,  packing  them  and  marketing  them  under  various 
brand  names.  Competition  among  these  companies  gradually  lowered  the 
prices  to  growers  until  at  last  the  latter  were  selling  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  The  state  of  affairs  became  so  unbearable  that  in  1912  the 
growers  banded  together  and  organized  what  is  now  known  as  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Company,  an  association  which  aims  at  giving  such  sta- 
bility to  the  raisin  market  that  a  fair  price  is  guaranteed  to  the  growers. 
The  company  saved  the  raisin  industry  from  ruin  and  has  been  a  decided 
success.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  twenty-five  trustees  apportioned 
among  five  districts.  These  trustees,  when  elected  in  1912,  became  the  le- 
gal representatives  of  the  subscribers  with  full  power  to  act  for  them  in  the 
work  of  incorporating  and  conducting  the  company  for  seven  years.  The 
interest  of  each  individual  subscriber  is  shown  by  a  trust  certificate,  is 
sued  to  him  by  the  trustees,  transferable  and  entitling  the  holder  to  his  pro 
portion  of  dividends  but  to  no  voting  rights.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  years 
the  trust  agreement  will  expire,  and  the  trust  certificates  will  be  exchanged 
for  regular  corporation  stock  certificates. 

The  trust  agreement  provided  that  $300,000  should  be  subscribed  be- 
fore it  came  into  force.  This  was  done  duly,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  being  subscribed  by  raisin  growers  and  the  balance  by  business  and 
professional  men  of  the  raisin  growing  district.  Immediately  after  the  com- 
pany had  been  incorporated  in  1912  the  trustees  and  directors  decided  that 
m  order  to  control  laisin  prices  they  must  control  not  less  than  60  per  cent, 
of  the  crop  for  three  years.,  with  the  option  of  doing  so  for  further  two  years. 
After  a  long,  hard  struggle  they  obtained  control  of  76  per  cent,  of  the  crop. 
The  companA  began  its  real  work  in  the  spring  of  1913.  The  1913  and  1914 
crops  were  received,  and  sold  and  paid  for  in  full  at  satisfactory  prices. 
The  1915  crop,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry  by  30,000  tons,  was 
received  and  paid  for  at  guaranteed  prices.  A  campaign  for  securing  con- 
tracts for  crops  on  additional  acreage  was  begun  on  i  January'  1916  and 
prosecuted  vigorously  unt'.l  i  April.  It  was  based  on  a  statement  by  the 
board  of  directors  that  all  contracts  would  be  surrendered  and  efiorts  to 
control  prices  abandoned  if  contracts  for  15,000  additional  acres  were  not 
signed  before  i  April.  The  campaign  was  an  overwhelming  success.  The 
total  area  under  contract  to  the  company  is  now  about  157,000  acres,  is 
owned  by  more  than  8,000  growers,  and  represents  almost  exactly  90  per 
cent,  of  the  acreage  under  raisins  in  the  State. 

The  stockholders  of  the  company  now  number  3,569.  Its  net  profits 
up  to  30  September  1915  were  $198,588.32.  Out  of  that  sum  two  dividends 
have  been  paid,  one  of  5  per  cent,  and  one  of  6  per  cent.,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  $84,497,32.  Since  the  1916  crop  has  not  yet  been  sold  the  figures  for 
that  year  canuot  be  given. 
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Between  i  April  1913  and  i  April  1916  the  company  sold  and  despatched 
255,233  tons  of  raisins  together  with  a  small  tonnage  of  other  dried 
fruits,  and  received  therefor  a  gross  sum  of  more  than  twenty-two  million 
dollars.  In  the  same  period  the  company  .paid  the  growers  more  than  se- 
venteen million  dollars,  af<:er  paying  the  costs  of  handling,  packing  and  sell- 
ing the  fruit. 

Today  the  company  is  well  supplied  with  warehouses  and  packing 
plant  ;  it  lias  an  efficient  selling  organization  ;  its  "  Sun-Maid  "  is  the  only 
nationally  advertised  and  established  brand  of  raisins  and  dried  fruits.  Pri- 
ces have  acquired  a  stability  which  they  previously  lacked  ;  speculation  may 
be  said  to  have  been  eliminated  ;  and  the  value  of  raisin  vineyards  has  been 
enhanced. 

The  example  of  the  raisin  growers  has  encouraged  the  peach  growers 
of  California  to  organize  themselves  on  similar  lines  to  'them.  The  Cali- 
fornian  prune  growers,  the  pea  packers  of  Wisconsin,  the  cocoa-nut  plan- 
ters of  the  Philippines,  and  many  others,  are  studying  the  company's  or- 
ganization and  methods  and  trying  to  adapt  them  to  their  own  needs. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  FARMERS'  MUTUAL  FIRE 
INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

oFFiciAiv  source: 

United  states  department  of  agricuxture  Bulletin  No.  530.  Valgren  (V.  N. 
(Investiiiator  in  Agricultural  In-^urance) :  Th.^  Organization  and  Management  of  a 
Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.   Wasbingtoii,  D.  C,  8  May  191 7. 

In  a  recent  article  (i)  we  explained  the  general  conditions  of  mutual 
insurance  against  fire  in  the  United  States  and  gave  particular  figures  with 
regard   to   Illinois. 

We  wish  here  to  recall  only  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  the  com- 
panies undertaking  such  insurance.  In  some  States  of  the  Middle  West 
fully  three  fourths  of  all  insurable  farm  property  are  now  insured  by  the 
farmers'  own  companies.  Companies  of  this  kind  are  found  in  everj^  State 
except  Florida,  INIississipi,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
A  study  of  the  organization  of  these  mutual  associations  which,  while 
generally  founded  on  purely  empirical  principles,  have  yielded  already 
excellent  results,  is  interesting.  Their  importance  must  increase,  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States  must  seek  to  provide  them  with  a  more 
rational  basis  and  one  which  will  be  as  much  as  possible  uniform. 

The  official  bulletin,  which  is  the  source  of  our  information  describes 
a  typical  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  company,  susceptible  of  modi- 
fication to  suit  the  legislation  in  particular  States,  and  practising  methods 
which  in  some  points  are  an  im]frovement  on  those  now  in  use.    • 

§  I.  Organization  and  Administr.\tion  of  the  Companies. 

a)  Articles  0/  Incorporation  and  By-laws.  —  The  organization  of  a  far- 
mers' mutual  insurance  company  should  be  preceded  by  a  certain  amount 
of  prepar?tory  work.  The  legal  step  of  incorporation  should  not  be  ta- 
ken until  as  large  a  percentage  as  possible  of  the  considerable  farmers  in 

(1)  Sec  our  issue  for  June  1917,  page   54. 
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the  community  have  been  interested  in  it.  Twenty-five  States  now  pro- 
vide in  a  separate  division  of  their  insurance  laws  for  the  incorporation  of 
farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  In  most  other  States  such  com- 
panies can  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  referring  to  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies    in    general. 

In  any  case  the  organizers  are  required  to  set  forth,  in  a  form  usualh^ 
known  as  the  articles  of  corporation,  the  name  of  the  proposed  compan5^ 
the  situation  of  its  headquarters,  its  purpose,  its  territorial  sphere,  its  con- 
ditions of  membership,  an  outline  of  the  proposed  form  of  its  management, 
and  the  conditions  allowing  its  articles  of   corporation  to   be  amended. 

As  soon  as  incorporation  has  been  accomplished  a  set  of  by-laws  should 
be  drawn  u|),  and  should  describe  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  organiza 
tion   in  so  far  as  these  are  not  contained  in  the  articles  of  corporation. 

The  fact  that  a  company  is  organized  to  prevent  the  disastrous  inci- 
dence of  losses  does  not  mean  that  it  should  exempt  losers  from  all  the  con- 
sequences of  their  losses.  A  reasonable  part  of  a  loss  should  always  be 
borne  by  the  loser,  in  order  that  it  should  be  to  his  interest,  above  that  of 
all  others,  that  his  property  remain  in  existence,  and  that  his  strongest 
incentive  to  safeguarding  it  should  oe  retained.  There  is  otherwise  a  dan- 
ger that  a  slight  change  in  economic  conditions  ma}'  make  it  directly  to  his 
pecuniary  advantage  that  his  property  be  destroyed. 

b)  Territorial  Sphere.  —  There  has  been  on  the  part  of  legislatures  in 
recent  years  a  growing  tendency  to  allow  a  wide  territorial  sphere  to  mu- 
tual companies.     Several  States  now  allow  them  to  operate  over  an  entire 
State.     The  tendency  of  the  companies  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege 
has  been  somewhat  less  marked.     The  ambition  of  a  company  to  grow  by 
extending  its  territory  as  well  as  by  adding  to  its  risks  witliin  its  existing 
territory  seems  natural,  but  there  is  danger  that  the  extension  will  have  un- 
desirable results.    In  general  the  interest  and  pride  taken  by  the  community 
in  a  farmers'  mutual  compan}''  give  it  an  advantage.  Each  individual  mem- 
ber actively  promotes  the  interest  of  the  organization,  is  anxious  to  see  all 
losers  receive  equal  justice,  is  usually  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  indem- 
nity if  he  himself  suffer  a  loss.     The  knowledge  which  members  have  of 
one  another's  character  and  business  tends  to  minimize  the   moral  hazard. 
An  unscrupulous  mefnber,  who  would  be  quite  ready  to  occasion  loss  to  a 
large  insurance  company,  perhaps  in  a  distant  city,  is  likely   to  hesitate 
before   ine   throws   loss   on  his   neighbours.      Many    of    the  local   mutual 
companies  have  done  business  for  half  a  century  or  more  without  a  single 
lawsuit.     Such  a  record  would  rarely  be  pos.sible  except  in  the  case  of  a 
company  founded  on  true  co-operation  and  attaching  to  itself  directly  the 
interest  of  the  community.     However  if  risks  be  confined  to  a  limited 
territory  an  important  saving  is  efl'ected  in  the  travelling  expenses  of  di- 
rectors, ins]^ectors  and  adjusters. 

c)  Ihe  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Officers.  —  Kxcept  where  local  condi- 
tions require  a  certain  grouping  or  distribution  of  directors,  nine  directors 
form  a  board  of  convenient  size  and  should  be  divided  into  three  equal  groups. 
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one  of  whicli  will,  in  rotation,  retire  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Thus  conti- 
nuity is  given  to  the  board. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  the  regular  officers  should  generally  be 
elected  by  the  board  from  their  own  number.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
secretary  and  the  piesident.  The  duties  of  the  treasurer  however,  as 
ordinarily  prescnbed,  bring  him  little  into  touch  with  the  actual  insurance 
business,  and  therefore  this  office  may  well  be  held  by  a  responsible  person 
otherwise  unconnected  with  the  compan}' .  An  official  or  responsible  em- 
])loyee  of  a  local  bank  ofter  makes  a  good  treasurer.  In  exceptional  cases 
it  may  be  found  expedient  to  elect  a  secretary  who  at  the  time  has  no  farm 
])roperty  to  insure  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  meniDer  of  the  company  in 
a  technical  sense.  He  may,  for  exam])le,  be  a  retired  farmer  who  has  for 
years  been  an  active  member  of  the  company. 

The  best  plan  probably  is  to  provide  for  an  executive  committee  res- 
ponsiole  for  all  important  business  of  a  more  or  less  routine  nature.  The 
president,  secretary  and  \-ice-president  properly  constitute  such  a  com- 
mittee. All  companies  should  also  provide  for  an  auditing  committee,  which 
ordinarily,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  companies  of  moderate  size,  should 
consist  of  members  of  the  company.  An  auditing  committee  of  three  should 
ha\e  its  chairman  and  at  least  one  other  member  chosen  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing from  outside  the  board  of  directors.  It  may  be  well  that  the  third 
member  should  be  chosen  bv  the  board  from  their  own  number. 


§    2.    IXST.RANCE     Tr.VN.SACTIQNS. 

The  most  important  single  problem  confronting  a  nevvly  organized 
farmer.=^'  mutual  fire  insurance  company  is  that  of  securirg  a  sufficient 
number  of  acceptable  applications  for  insurance  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  head  office.  The  standard  applied  to  risks  must  var\-  with  the 
economic  development  of  a  community.  In  a  new  or  undeveloped  com- 
munity risks  have  to  be  accepted  wliich  could  and  should  be  rejected  in 
one  more  advanced  materialh'.  The  cost  of  insurance  will  therefore  be 
higher  in  an  undeveloped  than  in  a  developed  community,  but  commercial 
rates  for  insurance  —  if  commercial  insurance  be  available  on  any  terms  — 
will  be  equalh'  higher,  and  therefore  the  savnng  effected  by  co-operation 
will  not  be  less.  The  requirements  as  to  the  personal  character  of  applicants 
need  not  and  should  net  vary. 

As  to  who  should  solicit  or  accept  ajjplicaticns  there  is  a  variety  of 
opinions.  In  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  farmers'  mutual  companies  one  or 
more  special  agents  receive  all  applications,  and  in  other  10  per  cent,  they 
are  received  at  least  in  part  by  such  agents.  The  remaining  55  per  cent, 
of  the  companies  restrict  the  right  to  receive  applications  to  the  officers  or 
to  the  directors  and  officers.  The  extent  to  which  the  co-operative  spirit 
has  developed  in  a  community'  should  be  considered  in  deciding  on  a  plan 
for  securing  business.  It  is  believed  however  that  the  plan  of  charging 
the  directors  with  this   duty  whenever  possible  will  strengthen  the    co- 
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operative  spirit,  The  plan  of  employing  agents  risks  a  sacrifice  of  tlie 
interests  of  the  company  to  an  effort  to  secure  large  applications  and  com- 
missions. The  compensation  for  securing  business  should  be  a  fixed 
amount  rather  than  a  percentage  of  the  advance  charges  collected  ;  the  per- 
son receivang  the  application  will  thus  be  left  umbiassed  as  to  valuations  and 
the  consequent  amounts  of  insurance  to  be  written. 

The  application  should  contain  an  accurate  and  fairly  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  property  to  be  insured,  the  proposed  member's  formal  acceptance 
of  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  the  by-laws  of  the  company,  and  his 
agreement  to  meet  hi.s'  share  of  all  losses  and  legitimate  expenses.  The  po- 
licy or  membership  fee  and  the  initial  premium  should  be  forwarded  with 
the  application  to  the  secretary,  unless  there  is  an  arrangement  for  a  pe- 
riodic settlement  of  accounts  between  the  company  and  the  person  re- 
ceiving the  application.  The  application  should,  when  fully  and  regularly 
approved  by  the  company's  representative  who  receives  it,  impose  full  lia- 
bility'on  the  company  imtil  it  has  been  formally  rejected  or  a  policy  has  been 
issued.  The  applicant  may  otherwise,  especially  where  the  secretary  does 
not  give  his  full  time  to  his  office,  be  unprotected  for  some  time  after  he 
has  taken  all  steps  incumbent  on  him  to  procure  insurance. 

When  a  conditional  approval  by  the  company's  representative  who 
receives  the  application  is  provided  for  in  the  b^^-laws,  an  application  so 
approved  should  notjbindthe  company  until  it  has  been  finally  accepted  at 
headquarters.  The  reason  for  rejection  should  be  clearly  stated  whenever 
this  is  practicable. 

It  is  possible  for  a  farmers'  mutual  are  insurance  company  to  bring 
the  average  annual  percentage  of  loss  considerably  below  that  experienced 
by  larger  commercial  companies.  The  aimual  loss  by  fire  in  the  United 
States,  whether  covered  by  farmers'  mutual  companies  or  not,  is  however 
very  much  higher  than  the  average  in  other  countries.  The  first  and  per- 
haps most  important  step  towards  lessening  risks  and  eliminating  prevent- 
ible  losses  is  to  provide  an  efficient  system  of  inspection. 

In  our  pre\aous  article  on  farmers'  mutual  insurance  against  fire  we 
noticed  the  desire  of  the  members  of  the  mutual  companies  of  Illinois  to 
render  policies  more  uniform.  The  United  States  l^epartm'int  of  .Agricul- 
ture considers  however  that  the  advisability  of  requiring  farmers'  mutual 
insurance  companies  to  use  a  standard  policy  for  all  classes  of  insurance  may 
be  questioned.  In  many  instances  in  which  the  use  of  a  standard  policy 
has  been  required  by  State  law  the  companies  have  still  considered  the  b}'- 
laws  printed  on  the  back  of  the  policy  as  constituting  their  true  agreement 
with  the  insured.  It  is  unquestionaoly  essential  that  the  agreement  be-' 
tween  a  company  and  its  members  should  be  understood.  The  standard  in-, 
surance  policies  of  the  various  States  must  be  admitted  to  be  difficult  read- 
ing for  one  not  accustomed  to  legal  phraseology.  Moreover  their  provisions 
regarding  factories  are  of  no  interest  to  farmers.  These  considerations 
have  induced  the  legislatures  in  a  majority  of  the  States  having  legal  pro- 
visions for  formers'  mutual  companies  to  exempt  these  companies  from 
using  the  State's  standard  fire  insurance  policy. 
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A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  term  of  years  for  which  a  policy 
should  he  written.  A  small  numl>er  of  the  farmers'  nuitual  companies 
make  their  jiolicies  ])erpetual  in  form  ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  permanence 
is  thus  giN-en  to  a  company  and  the  expense  incident  to  renewals  saved. 
But  the  value  of  a  given  farm  risk  changes  with  the  addition  of  new  and  the 
deterioration  of  old  buildings  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  stock  and  ma- 
cliinery,  and  therefore  a  ])olicy  usually  requires  from  time  to  time  such 
changes  as  make  it  in  effect  a  new  contract.  There  is  also  a  danger  that  if 
there  be  no  specific  termination  of  a  policy,  the  revaluation  of  the  property 
concerned  will  be  postponed  so  unduly  as  to  produce  over-insurance,  and 
consequently  a  bad  moral  Iiazard.  The  duratioa  of  the  policies  issued  by 
the  farmers'  mutual  companies  varies,  when  it  is  limited,  from  one  to  ten 
A'ears,  but  is  five  years  in  the  case  of  more  than  seven  tenths  of  the  com- 
panies. 

It  is  very  important,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  new  company  insuring 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  risks,  to  limit  the  amount  of  insurance 
written  on  one  building  or  on  a  group  of  buildings  exposed  to  one  fire.  It 
is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  no  recently  organized  company  should  attempt 
to   write  more  than   §2,000  on  a  single  risk. 

Some  provision  for  sharing  liability  for  the  larger  risks  with  one  or  more 
other  companies  should  be  made,  if  possible,  by  every  company.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  recommended  two  or  more  companies  issue  separate  poli- 
,  cies  for  specified  amounts  on  the  same  risks,  care  being  taken  that  the  total 
amount  of  such  ix)licies  is  well  within  the  value  of  the  insured  property. 
The  issuing  companies  are  practically  independent  of  each  other  ;  hence 
there  is  no  need  for  t^em  to  have  that  uniformity  of  method  or  approval  of 
one  another's  methods  which  is  necessary  when  one  company  reinsures 
another's  risks. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  company  the  insurance  written  should 
be  as  specific  as  possible.  The  practice  of  writing  blanket  insurance,  that  is 
of  allowing  a  variety  of  objects  to  be  insured  bj-  the  pa3''ment  of  a  single 
lump  sum,  is  unfair  both  to  the  company  and  to  the  members  who  have  a 
small  amount  of  property  to  insure.  In  extreme  instances  a  man  has  in- 
sured all  his  personal  property  on  several  separate  farms  by  a  single  sum  of 
insurance,  thus  protecting  it  b}^  a  paj^ment  equal  to  10  or  20  per  cent,  of 
its  value.  A  number  of  the  farmers'  mutual  companies  have  materially 
reduced  their  rate  of  assessment,  and  at  the  same  time  made  assessments 
more  just,  simply  by  changing  the  plan  of  giving  blanket  insurance  to  that 
of  specifically  enumerating  and  valuing  the  various  kinds  of  property 
covered  by  a  contract. 

A  few  farmers'  mutual  companies  limit  their  liability  for  indemnity 
to  three  fourths  of  the  value  of  the  property  affected,  whether  the  loss  be 
total  or  partial.  Prevailing  practice,  which  requires  full  indemnit)'  up  to 
the  amount  of  the  in.surance  carried  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  partial  losses, 
is  however  followed  in  the  department's  model  by-laws;  mainly  because  the 
more  logical  plan  of  three  fourths  liability  runs  a  risk  of  incurring  unfair 
competition.     It  oft'ers  an  opportunity  to  agents  of  competing  companies 
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to  alienate  members  who  have  suffered  a  partial  loss  by  pointing  out  to  them 
that  another  company  would  have  paid  them  a  greater  indemnity. 

The  liability  of  the  insured  L  either  limited  or  unlimited.  When  it  is 
unlimited  a  member  of  an  insuring  company  binds  himself  to  pay  his  pro 
Y  ata  share  of  all  the  company's  losses  and  legitimate  expenses.  Many  per- 
sons have  objected  to  this  position  although  it  is  that  imposed  by  about 
seven  tenths  of  the  successful  companies.  It  is  argued  that  the  apparently 
impossible  might  come  to  pass,  that  a  company  might  experience  so  many 
and  such  hea\-y  losses  that  the  consequent  assessments  would  cause  members 
who  had  not  suffered  loss  by  fire  to  go  bankrupt.  In  fact  however,  when  a 
farmers'  mutual  company  takes  a  reasonable  number  of  losses  on  separate 
farms,  an^-thing  corresponding  to  a  loss  by  conflagration  is  inconceivable. 
To  this  the  only  exception  seems  to  be  the  case  of  a  frontier  community  in 
which  extensive  prairie  or  forest  fires  are  still  possible. 

Both  the  company  and  the  insured  should  have  the  option  of  cancelling 
a  policy.  When  it  is  cancelled  on  the  initiative  of  the  insured  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  charge  him  a  short-term  rate  higher  than  the  pro  rata  cost  for  the 
whole  term  of  his  polic}^  After  such  short-term  rate  has  been  deducted 
the  balance  of  any  advance  charges  he  has  paid  should  be  returned  to  him. 
When  however  a  policy  is  cancelled  on  the  initiative  of  the  company  only, 
the  pro  rata  cost  of  insurance  for  the  time  for  wlych  protection  has  been 
given  should  be  deducted  from  any  advance  pa^^ments  returned  to  the  in- 
sured. 

A  reasonable  jiolicy  or  membership  fee  should  be  provided  for  in  the  by- 
laws. This  fee  is  usually  large  enough  at  least  to  pay  the  representative  of 
a  company  who  receives  applications  and  surveys  risks. 

Apparently  many  farmers'  mutual  companies  at  first  levied  assessments 
after  each  loss  had  been  incurred  and  a  few  still  adhere  to  this  plan.  It 
has  however  been  found  to  be,  in  the  case  of  fair-sized  companies,  needlessly 
burdensome  to  ofiicers  and  needlessly  expensive  in  that  it  necessitates 
repeated  notifications  and  receipts  to  members.  The  members  often  find 
several  calls  on  them  in  one  year  for  small  assessments  to  be  troublesome. 
Other  companies  follow  the  plan  of  borrowing  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
losses  as  they  occur,  and  levying  at  the  end  of  a  business  year  an  assessment 
sufficient  to  pay  the  debt.  An  increasing  number  of  the  companies  are 
however  adopting  the  plan  of  requiring  the  prepayment  of  an  initial  premiam 
at  least  equal  to  one  3^ear's  average  cost,  and  collecting  at  the  beginning  of 
each  succeeding  year  for  which  the  policy  lasts  an  annual  assessment  in 
advance.  vShould  it  be  found  that  funds  have  become  exhausted  some  time 
before  the  next  regular  assessment  is  due,  the  management  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  levying  a  special  assessment.  It 
is  important  that  the  payment  of  all  dues  should  be  enforced  in  a  business- 
like manner.  Several  companies  have  lost  credit,  and  therefore  members, 
because  of  their  failure  to  levy  assessments  promptly  and  eftectively. 

With  relatively  few  exceptions  the  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  in  the  United  States  have  hitherto  charged  the  same  rate  for 
all  classes  of  farm  property.     There  has  been  little  material  fci    a  classifi- 
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cation.  It  has  been  argued  that  wliile,  for  example,  a  bam  may  involve 
a  greater  hazand  cf  fire  than  a  dwelling,  each  member,  as  a  rule,  owns  a 
bam  and  a  dwelling  and  there  is  therefore  little  injustice.  It  has  been 
argued  also  that  classification  would  involve  an  undesirable  amount  of 
additional  work  for  the  ofiicers  of  a  company,  particularly  for  the  secretaiy 
who  would  have  to  multiply  the  amount  of  insurance  on  each  class  of  risk 
by  its  particvilar  rate,  and  ascertain  the  sum  of  these  products  for  each  po- 
icy.  In  spite  however  of  these  arguments  and  the  prevailing  methods, 
there  is,  as  we  indicated  in  our  pre  nous  article,  an  increasing  and  not  decrea- 
sing tendency  to  differentiate  among  risks  as  a  company  progresses  econo- 
mically. The  larger  commercial  companies,  and  such  of  the  larger  mutual 
companies  as  classify-  or  select  their  risks,  are  making  increased  efforts  to 
insure  farm  buildings  so  constructed  as  to  reduce  the  risk  of  fire  to  a  mi- 
nimum. By  making  reasonable  concessions  when  insuring  in  such  cases  a 
company  encourages  a  farmer  to  improve  his  property  by  eliminating 
needless  danger  of  fire.  We  will  presently-  reproduce  a  suggested  classifi- 
cation of  farm  propert}^  contained  in  the  model  b>-laws  drawn  up  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  should  be  provisions  for  arbitration  as  to  indemnities  dae.  The 
cost  of  arbitration  should  be  borne  equally  by  the  company  and  the  insured. 

The  damage  done  to  a  property  by  fire  or  lightning  often  seems  to  the 
owner  more  serious  than  it  really  is.  A  provision  that  the  company  may 
satisfy  a  claim  by  building  or  repairing  is  therefore  often  valuable. 

The  question  of  whether  a  farmers'  mutual  insurance  company  should 
aim  at  establishing  and  maintaining  a  reserve  land  leads  to  the  question 
of  how  far  it  should  imitate  the  plan  now  imposed  by  law  upon  all  capital- 
stock  insurance  companies  and,  in  general,  larger  mutual  companies,  the 
plan,  namely,  of  maintaining  a  reserve  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
business  transacted.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  growing  among  farmers' 
mutual  companies  that  a  reserve  fund,  collected  by  annual  asse,ssments, 
of  about  §3,000  per  million  dollars  of  insurance  in  force  is  useful  as  a  pro- 
vision against  crises. 

§  3.  Essential  provisions  of  the  model  by-laws  of  a^farmers' 
mutuai,  fire  insukance  company. 

We  think  it  useful  to  reproduce  here  the  chief  provisions  of  the  model 
by-laws,  drawn  up  by  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organizarion  of  the 
United  vStates  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  show  the  direction  of 
the  eflforts  of  the  government  to  encourage  and  guide  this  form  of  insurance. 

"  Section  2.  Property  that  may  be  insured.  —  This  company  shall 
insure  only  farm  or  country  property  consisting  of  detached  dwellings 
and  their  contents  ;  farm  buildings,  including  silos,  and  their  contents  ; 
farm  machinery  ;  vehicles  ;  grain  and  hay  in  bin,  stack,  or  loft  :  and  live 
stock  ;  and  detached  risks  of  similar  hazard  witliin  the  cor^xirate  limits 
of  cities  or  villages,  not  less  than   100  feet  -distant  from  all  other  risks 
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in  places  lacking  adequate  fire  protection,  and  not  less  than  50  feet  dis- 
tant in  places  haxang  efficient  fire  protection  :  Provided,  That  no  pro- 
perty of  any  class  not  considered  reasonably  safe  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors 01  their  representatives  shall  be  insured  :  And  provided  further,  That 
old  and  dilapidated  structures,  buildings  wherein  fire  is  used  and  the  flues 
are  defective  or  dangerous,  paintings,  jewelrj'',  mone3'',  or  securities  or  other 
evidences  of  ownership  or  of  credit,  shall  in  no  case  be  insured  by  this 
company  ". 

"  Section  9.  Special  inspection  of  property.  —  At  least  once  ev^er}' 
three  years  the  property  insured  shall  be  thoroughly  inspected  by  a  com- 
petent person  employed  by  the  company  as  special  inspector.  Said  in- 
spector shall  carefully  examine  the  flues  of  all  dwellings  or  other  buildings 
wherein  fire  is  used,  note  the  placing  and  the  condition  of  stoves  and  fire- 
places and  the  disposition  of  ashes  therefrom,  enquire  into  the  system 
or  method  of  lighting  buildings,  examine  all  lightning  rods,  and  ascertain 
if  fences  are  properly  grounded.  He  shall  take  careful  notice  of  any  and 
all  defects  or  dangerous  practices.  He  shall  also  note  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  means  of  combating  a  fire,  such  as  readily  available  water  supply, 
or  chemical  extinguishers,  and  suitable  ladders  by  means  of  which  the  top 
of  the  roof  can  be  quickly  reached.  He  shall  advise  with  the  insured 
concerning  the  general  improvement  of  the  risks,  and  shall  recommend  spe- 
cific measures  for  the  removal  of  conditions  materially  increasing  the  hazard 
thereof.  He  shall  report  to  the  compan^^  upon  blanks  famished  him  for 
that  purpose,  the  condition  of  each  member's  risk  or  risks,  together  with  the 
recommendations,  if  any,  made  Dy  him  foi  the  removal  of  dangerous  con- 
ditions. Refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  in.sured  to  carry  out  specific 
recommendations  of  the  inspector  may,  in  the  di.scretion  of  the  board  of 
directors  or  their  representatives,  be  made  cause  for  the  cancellation  of  his 
policy  or  policies  ". 

"  Section  10.  b)  Limits  to  the  amount  of  insurance.  —  The  directors  of 
this  company  shall  exercise  due  care  to  prevent  the  insurance  of  an}'  property 
for  more  than  three  fourths  or  less  than  one  half  of  the  cash  value  of  the  pro- 
perty :  Provided,  That  until  the  company  has  8500,000  of  insurance  in  force 
no  single  risk  or  group  of  property  subject  to  one  and  the  same  fire  shall  be 
insured  for  an  amount  greater  than  81,500,  nor  shall  such  maximum  sin- 
gle risk  exceed  82,000  until  the  company  has  §1,000,000  of  insurance  in 
force,  nor  shall  it  later  exceed  two  tenths  of  i  per  cent  of  the  insurance 
in  force  :  And  provided  further,  That  the  insurance  placed  on  live  stock 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  per  head  of  8^00  on  horses,  860  on  cattle, 
S15  on  hogs,  and  §10  on  sheep  ". 

"  h)  Sale  of  'property  and  transfer  of  policy.  —  The  sale  of  insured  pro- 
perty shall  immediately  .suspend  the  insurance  thereon,  and  unless  applica- 
tion for  transfer  of  the  policy  is  received  and  accepted  within  10  days  after 
the  date  of  sale,  the  policy  shall  be  cancelled.  A  polic}'  may  be  transferred 
or  assigned  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  ccmpany  and  paying  a  fee  of  50 
cents  ". 
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"  Section  12.  Feesand  ussei>s>nenii>. 

"  a)  Policy  fee  and  initial  premium.  —  A  policy  fee  of  $1.50  and 
an  initial  premium  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  shall  be  paid  by  the  applicant, 
or  satisfactory  security  for  their  payment  shall  be  given  by  him,  at  the 
time  of  making  application  for  insurance.  For  additional  insurance  a 
member  shall  be  charged,  in  addition  to  the  initial  premium,  a  policy  fee 
of  75  cents  when  the  additional  insurance  applied  for  is  S500  or  less,  and 
$1.50  when  the  sum  applied  for  is  greater  than  $500. 

"  b)  Regular  assessment.  —  Not  later  than  October  20  of  each  year 
the  board  of  directors  shall  de 'ermine  the  rate  of  assessment  for  that  year, 
basing  such  rate  upon  past  experience  as  to  the  needs  of  the  company. 
Said  assessment  shall  be  due  on  or  before  November  30  of  the  same  year. 
Policies  written  on  or  after  December  i  of  the  previous  year  and  before 
Jime  I  of  the  current  year  shall  be  subject  to  the  regular  assessment  of  the 
current  year  and  to  three  succeeding  regular  annual  assessments.  Poli- 
cies written  on  or  after  June  i  of  the  current  year  and  before  December  i 
of  the  current  year  shall  be  exempt  from  the  regular  annual  assessment 
of  that  year,  but  shall  be  subject  to  four  succeding  regular  annual  assess- 
ments. 

"  c)  Special  assessments.  —  Should  unexpectedly  heavy  losses  occur 
which  cannot  be  met  by  the  funds  on  hand,  supplemented  at  the  discretion 
of  the  board  of  directors  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  tenths  of  i  per  cent, 
of  the  insurance  in  force,  which  may  be  borrowed,  a  special  assessment 
shall  be  le  vded  on  all  policies  in  force  at  the  time  of  such  loss  or  losses  ". 

Section  14.  Classification.  Property  insured  by  this  company  shall 
be  classified  as  follows,  the  contents  of  buildings  taking  the  same 
classification  as  the  building  in  which  they  are  kept :  Provided,  That  the 
board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  rules  under  which  kinds 
of  propert}'  not  specifically  hereinafter  enumerated  may  be  placed  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  classes,  or  in  additional  classes  created  by 
the  board. 

Class  A.  —  Brick  or  stone  dwellings  with  roof  of  slate,  metal,  or  other 
non-combustible  material,  when  properly  rodded  against  lightning. 

Class  B.  -  Brick  or  stone  dwellings  with  wooden  roof,  when  properly 
rodded. 

Wooden  dwellings  with  roof  of  non-combustible  material,  when  properly 
rodded. 

Unrodded  brick  or  stone  dwellings  with  roof  of  non -combustible 
material. 

Class  C.  —  Wooden  dwellings  with  wooden  roofs,  when  properly  rodded. 

Unrodded  brick  or  stone  dwellings  with  wooden  roof. 

Unrodded  wooden  dwellings  with  roof  of  non-combustible  material. 

Granaries,  com  cribs,  and  hog  houses  located  not  less  than  100  feet 
from  the  dwelling,  nor  less  than  50  feet  from  the  barn,  such  buildings  being 
properly  rodded  in  all  cases  where  the  insurance  applied  for  is   S200  or  more. 

Live  stock  not  pastured  during  the  summer  months  except  where 
all  fences  are  properly  grounded. 
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Class  D.  —  Barns  properly  rodded. 

Unrodded  wooden  dwellings  with  wooden  roofs. 

Granaries,  com  cribs,  and  hog  houses  located  nearer  the  dwelling  or 
the  barn  than  as  specified  for  Class  C,  or  lacking  the  lightning  protection 
required  for  that  class. 

Live  stock  pastured  during  the  summer  months  where  fences  are 
not  properly  grounded. 

Class  E.  —  Unrodded  barns  and  other  property  deemed  to  be  of  similar 
hazard  ". 

It  is  proposed  that  the  coefficient  representing  the  amount  of  risk 
attaching  to  each  of  these  classes  of  property  should  be  15  for  A,  20  for  B, 
25  for  C,  33  for  D  and  40  for  E. 


MISCEI^IvANEOUS  INFORMATION  REIvATING  TO  INSURANCE 
AND  TRHIFT  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


AGRICUI^TURAIv  INSURANCE  IN  AI,BERTA  IN  1916.  Canadian  Finance,   Vol.  VIII, 
No.  16,  Winnipeg,  15  August  1917. 

The  following  are  some  data  as  to  the  chief  categories  of  agiicultural 
insurance  in  Alberta  and  show  the  business  in  1916  of  the  companies  insur- 
ing live  stock,  and  insuring  against  the  injury  done  by  tornadoes  and  b}' 
hail.     The  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  have  not  yet  furnished  reports. 

I.  Companies  Insuring  Live  Stock  1916. 

Premiums  Indemnities 

General  Animals  Insurance  Company    ....  4.396  1.015 

Great  North  Insurance  Company 8,284  3.673 

Hartford   Fire 200              — 

Yorkshire   Insurance   Company 4.153  3.977 

Total  1916   .    .  17.033  8,665 

Total  1915   .    .  t8,334  9-724 

II.  Companies  Insuring  against  Tornadoes  iqi6. 

Premiums  Indemnities 

Aetna  Insurance  Company 44  nil 

Fidelity  Phenix   Insurance  Company 124  nil 

Firemen's  Insurance  Company  of  Newark    .    .    .  124  nil 

Gernian- American  Insurance  Company 44.  nil 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 250  15 

Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York    ....  loi  49 

National  Fire  of  Hartford 3  nil 

National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company     .    .    .  105  nil 

New  York  Underwriters 104  nil 

Nova  Scotia  Underwriters 40  nil 

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  .    .  165  85 

Scottish  Union  and  National  Insurance  Company  60  nil 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  163  7 

Total  1916   .    .    .  1,327  *    156 

Corresponding  totals  for  1915      489  1,292 
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III.  Companies  Insuring  against  Hail  1916. 

Net  Premiums        Indemnities  Expenses 


Acatiia  Fire     ....... 

British  Crown 

British  America 

Canada   Haii 

Canada  Security 

Western    Underwriters    of 

Canada  Security 

Canada  Weather    .... 

Connecticut 

Dominion  Fire 

Excess  Insurance  Company 

Great  North 

Hartford 

Home  Insurance  Company 
Nova  Scotia   Fire   Under- 
writers   

North  Western  National  . 
Rochester  Underwriters  . 
vSt.  Paul  Mutual  Hail  .  . 
United  Assurance  Company 

Westchester  Fire 

Winnipeg  Fire  Underwriters 

Total  1916   .    .    . 
Corresponding    totals    for 
1915 


622 

112,416 

46,124 

44.171 
233.320 

30,195 
39,680 
30,170 

2,507 
46,322 

69,307 

27.35T 

163,897 

57.03S 
56,258 
35,388 
110,936 
42,625 
61,770 
27.253 


nil 

101,721 
39.786 
42,782 

180,792 

18,365 
36,284 

13,988 
1.528 

37.327 

36,858 

29,480 

148,987 

48,254 
52,270 

30,478 

89.574 
31,066 

73.73T 
16,713 


93 

45.718 

14,000  estimate 

13,200 

54,212 

5.048 
11,700 
10,000  estimate 

668 
14,00*0  estimate 
15.036 

8,223 

46,435 

14.492 

16,800  estimate 

11,764 

33.294 
11.936 

18,300  estimate 
6,821 


:^. 237.350       1,029,984        351.740 
1,119,816  855,643 


GERMANY. 

I.  THE  DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY  HAIL,  IN  WURTEMBURG  IN  191 6.  —  Wallman's  Versicher- 
ungs-  Zeitschrift,  51st  year,  No.  89,  Vol.  II,  Berlin,  16  August  1917. 

Hail  fell  on  thirty-seven  days  in  1916,  and  on  thirty-three  of  these 
days  it  injured  crops.  All  districts  were  attacked  except  those  of  Besig- 
heim,  Neckarsulm,  Tuttlingen  and  Aalen,  and  624  communes  and  parts  of 
communes  in  the  sixty  districts.  In  ten  districts  and  fifty-nine  communes 
the  damage  caused  by  hail  was  such  that  there  was  an  official  valuation 
of  losses  with  a  view  to  a  remitment  of  the  land  tax.  The  data  as  to  los- 
ses thus  obtained  are  as  follows.     The  whole  area  which  suffered  measured 
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6,104  hectares  as  against  an  average  of  4,853  hectares  for  the  decade  1906 
to  1915.  The  cash  vakie  of  the  losses  reached  5,009,698  marks  as  against 
an  average  of  2,427,934  for  the  same  decade.  The  average  value  of  the  los- 
ses incurred  on  a  hectare  of  land  tmder  crops  entirely  destroyed  was  821 
marks,  this  average  having  been  500  marks  from  1906  to  1915.  The 
amount  of  land  tax  remitted  was  8,037  marks.  The  districts  which  suffered 
most  were  those  of  Saulgau  and  Marbach,  where  the  value  of  the  losses  was 
3,702,085  marks  or  73.9  per  cent,  of  their  total  value. 


2.  A  MEMOIR  ON|THE  TR.\NSFERENCE  TO  THE  STATE  OF  THE  INSURANCE  OF 
IJVE  STOCK  RAISED  FOR  SIvAUGHTER.  —  Illusirierte  landwirtschaftUche  ZeiUmg, 
37th  year,  No.  62,  Berlin,  4  August  191 7. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Domains  and  Forests  of  the 
Empire  has  remitted  to  the  Prussian  Chambers  of  Agriculture  a  memoir 
on  the  foundation  of  public  institutions  for  the  insurance  of  live  stock  kept 
for  slaughter  in  the  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  scheme  will  be  realized  by 
means  of  the  Prussian  federations  concerned  with  trade  in  live  stock.  Ow- 
ing to  their  public  position  in  the  trade  in  butchers'  stock  they  have  been 
obliged  to  supersede  the  farmer,  in  so  far  as  his  responsibility  for  the  chief 
deficiencies  in  the  stock  he  sells  is  concerned,  in  accordance  with  the  Gewahr- 
schaftsverordnung  (Guaranteeing  Ordinance)  of  27  March  1899.  In  \artue 
of  their  rules  for  interior  administration  they  did  in  fact  assume  this  respon- 
sibility. If  they  are  now  to  receive  the  additional  duty  of  assuming  respon- 
sibility for  the  other  deficiencies  of  butchers'  live  stock,  following  henceforth 
the  principles  of  the  technique  of  insurance,  they  will  make  another  step 
towards  transferring  insurance  of  this  kind  to  the  State.  The  third  and  last 
stage  will  consist  in  transferring  to  the  pro\'incial  or  State  administration 
the  organization  as  it  shall  have  been  formed  and  financially  consolidated 
by  the  actixnt}'  of  these  federations  concerned  with  trade  in  live  stock. 

The  new  insurance  of  butchers'  live  stock  by  the  federations  in  this  trade 
will  easily  work  more  profitably  than  that  by  private  organizations.  Costs 
of  administration  will  reach  at  most  a  total  of  10  per  cent,  of  premiums  in 
the  case  of  the  federations,  whereas  in  that  of  private  organizations 
25  per  cent,  must  be  allowed  for  them. 

When  these  federations  are  released  from  this  duty  care  will  be  taken 
that  the  premium  to  be  paid  by  the  farmer  be  not  increased  and  that  their 
supplementary  pa^-ments  be  not  lacking.  Their  contribution  will  fall  the 
more  easily  into  line  because  it  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sums  already 
engaged  in  the  enterprise,  leaving  out  the  amount  of  the  reserves  i)assing 
to  the  new  administration. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

THE  SWISS  SOCIETY  OF  AGRICUI^TURE  AND  INSURANCE  AGAINST  THE  ACCI- 
DENTS OF  AGRICUIyTURE  IN  191 6.  —  Jahresbericht  des  Schwdzerischen  landwirt- 
schaftlichen  Vereins  1916.  Brugg,  1917. 

The  yearly  report  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Agriculture  for  1916  (i)  has 
just  appeared.  Before  we  notice,  as  we  have  done  in  previous  years  (2), 
the  matter  in  this  report  especially  concerned  with  insurance  against  the 
accidents  of  agriculture,  we  will  give  some  facts  regarding  this  society. 

It  was  founded  in  1863  and  arose  from  the  fusion  of  the  Society  of  Swiss 
Agriculturists  and  the  Swiss  Central  Society  of  Agriculture.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  general  interests  of  agriculture  and  is  responsible  for  the  distri- 
bution of  federal  subsidies.  It  practises  some  special  forms  of  activity, 
such  as  insurance  against  accidents,  the  experimental  organization  of 
cultures,  the  importation  of  hogs,  etc.  Its  organ  is  the  "  vSchweizerische 
landwirtschaftliche  Zeitschrift  ". 

At  the  end  of  1916  it  comprised  twenty-nine  sections  and  62,390  mem- 
bers. At  the  end  of  1915  the  members  numbered  60,967  ;  and  the  increase 
in  the  ensuing  year  was  therefore  one  of  1,423.  The  Federation  of  Swiss 
Goat-keeping  Consortia  left  the  societ}^  on  31  December  1914  but  rejoined 
it  on  9  December  1916  ;  and  therefore  the  Federation  of  the  Goat-keeping 
Consortia  of  Zurich,  which  joined  the  society  in  1915,  no  longer  appears 
as  an  independent  branch. 


*  * 

As  regards  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  agriculture  we  should 
note  that  while  in  the  two  years  before  1916  a  continuous  diminution  is 
found  in  the  number  of  insured  persons,  in  191 6  insurance  again  began  to 
increase  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

In  1916  there  were  insured: 

4,403  men, 
113  women, 

in  all  4,516  persons,  of  whom  1,035  were  employers,  444  members  of  families 
(417  men  and  27  women)  and  3,037  employees  and  journeymen  labourers 
(2,951  men  and  86  women).  In  addition  491  farms  were  insured.  The 
total  number  of  the  insured  was  thus  5,007  as  against  4,829  in  1915,  giving 
an  increase  of  178. 

(i)    Jahresbericht  des  Schweizerischen  landwirtschajtlichen   Vereins,   1916,   Brugg,   1916, 

PP-  59- 

(2)  See  for  the  report  for  1915  our  issue  for  October  1916. 
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As  regards  the  duration  of  insurance  : 

3,790  insurances  were    for    12  months 

413  "  "         "      9        " 
328        "              "         "      6 

62         ''  ''         ''      3 

414  "  "         "  2-1         "         (journeymen    labourers). 

Altogether  97,294.10  francs  were  paid  for  premiums  'and  supplements 
for  medical  and  pharmaceutical  expenses. 

Accidents  numbered  541  and  the  victims  were  distributed  as  follows : 
176  employers,  29  members  of  families,  and  336  servants,  journeymen 
workmen  and  other  emplo3'ees. 

Of  these  541  accidents,  428'  were  verified  during  1916  and  the  society 
disbursed  for  them,  on  indemnities  and  medical  expenses,  55,402.65  francs. 
For  the  119  cases  still  pending  36,600  francs  have  been  reserved.  Expen- 
ses of  administration  amounted  to  11,945.50  francs. 

In  1916  the  question  of  a  voluntary  luiion  with  the  Swiss  Institution  of 
Insurance  against  Accidents  could  not  be  decided  owing  to  the  war.  For 
the  same  reason  this  institution  had  to  put  off  indefinitely  the  beginning  of 
its  labours.  The  reaction  of  the  war  on  the  economic  life  of  the  countr)' 
both  prevented  the  cantons  in  which  the  Swiss  Society  of  Agriculture  is 
active  from  introducing  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness,  and  pre- 
vented the  agriculturists  of  the  federations  which  unite  in  their  society  from 
founding  special  rural  agricultural  sickness  ftmds. 


Part  111:   Credit 


RUSSIA. 


THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  VBASANT^  LAND  BANK  {Conclusion). 


§  5.  The  administration  of  the  bank's  property. 

In  1915  the  bank  administered  2,621,640  deciatines  (i)  of  land,  distrib- 
uted as  follows  according  to  the  method  of  their  administration. 

Tabi,E  XV.   —  Distribution   of  Lands  Administered 
by  the  Peasants'  Land  Bank  according  to  the  Method  of  Administration. 


System  of  administration 


1.  Properties  ^  a)  to  peasants  .    . 
let  for  rents  ' 

in  cash  .   .  (b)  to  contractors  . 

2.  Properties  let  to  peasants  for 

rents  partly  payable  in  kind 

3.  Properties    administered     by 

their  former  proprietors   .    . 

4.  Properties  administered  by  the 

bank  directly 

Total   .    .    . 


Properties 

Properties 

Properties 

expro- 

Total 

Percentage 

bought 

emanating 

priated 

by    the 

from 

because 

— 

•f 

peasants 

the 

of  unextin- 

— 

crown 

guished 

— 

mortgages 

deciatines 

total 

deciatines 

deciatines 

— 

— 

— 

deciatines 

— 

— 

883,007 

762,203 

127,863 

1,773,073 

61.9 

50,363 

95,544 

5,311 

151,218 

5-3 

18,837 

1,418 

2,486 

22,741 

e.8 

40,518 

405 

— 

40,923 

1.4 

701,513 

61,382 

72,625 

835,320 

24.2 

1.731,877  922,621  208,956  2,863,454  100. o 


As  appears  from  this  table  the  method  of  administering  the  lands  pre- 
ferred is  that  of  letting  them  to  the  peasants,  to  whom  1,795,814  deciati- 
nes were  thus  ceded.     In  letting  lands  the  bank  first  considers  the  peasants 


(i)  I  deciatine  =  2.698  acres. 
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who  need  them.  Most  frequently  a  lease  does  not  last  beyond  the  harvest 
for  longer  leases  would  interfere  with  the  bank's  enterprise  of  selling  pro- 
perties which  it  is  pursuing  with  success. 

The  extent  of  the  woods  owned  by  the  bank  was  657,439  deciatines 
on  I  January  1915  and  yielded  a  profit  of  3,963,878  roubles  (i)  in  which 
payments  made  in  previous  years  for  woods  sold  were  included. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  profits  derived  from  the  bank's  lands  were 
5,823,361  roubles,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  capital  spent  on  buying  properties, 
as  against  4.6  per  cent,  in  1914  and  4.4  per  cent,  in  1913. 


§  6.  The  bank's  loans  to  peasants  for  the  purchase 

OF  lands  belonging  TO  INDIVIDUALS. 

The  bank's  inter\'ention  in  sales  of  land  by  individuals  lessened 
noticeably  in  1915  even  as  compared  with  1914.  Requests  for  loans 
numbered  only  2,456  as  against  11,387  in  the  previous  year.  The  loans 
granted  numbered  5,720  as  against  12,798  in  the  previous  year. 

In  its  third  period  of  activity  these  operations  of  the  bank  were  as 
folloM  s : 


(i)  I  rouble  =  about  zs  i  %  <^-  at  par. 
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As  appears  from  this  table  5,239,234  deciatines  were  bought  by  the 
peasants  with  the  help  of  the  bank.  The  bank  lent  to  the  purchasers 
554,774,555  roubles  secured  by  mortgages  of  the  land.  The  greater  part  of 
this  enormous  area  was  bought  from  the  hereditary  nobility,  who  consti- 
tuted the  following  percentages  of  the  sellers  of  laud  : 


Table  XVII.  —  Percentages  of  Sellers  fanned  by  Nobles. 


1908 


1911 


1913 


1914 


77-5        75-8        74-9 


734 


69.8        71.7        65.4        55.5 


In  this  as  in  preceding  years  applications  were  received  from  indivi- 
duals who  wished  to  sell  their  land  to  the  peasants,  and  washed  it  to  be 
organized  as  outroub  and  hoiitor  before  it  was  sold. 

In  the  third  period  1,112  applications  were  made,  covering  an  area  of 
559,396  depiatines,  out  of  which  667  properties  having  an  area  of  243,790 
deciatines  and  a  total  value  of  37,956,242  roubles  weie  organized. 

The  follov/ing  table  gives  a  complete  idea  of  these  transactions  : 


Table   XVIII.  —  Preparation  of  the  Lands  of  Proprietors  for  Sale 

to  the  Peasants. 


Year 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Applications 
I  of  individuals 
for  sale  of  their 
I    lands  to  the 
I       peasants 


Total 

if?' 

S? 

area 

V.f- 

•^s 

of  lands 

^% 

s^ 

a  0 

S  9< 

3  !; 

Z& 

decia- 

«", 

■s 

tines 

0 

Approved 
schemes 
for  the 
division 
of  lands 
intQ  kouior 
and   otroub 


«      Area 


Land  divided  into  houtor  and   otroub 
for  sale  to  peasants 


Relation  oetween  total  area  and  area 
ot  houtor  and  otrouS 


Houtor 


Otroub 


decia- 


Num- 
i    ber 


decia- 
tines 


Num- 
ber 


Area 


decia- 
tines 


In     I     Area 
col-   I       of 
lective  divided 
pro-  I     pro- 
perty I    perty 


decia- 
tines 


decia- 
tines 


iji9     153,538  84 

354      139.859  ^77 

I2i,li6  173 

41,151  84 

52i:70;  96 

44..515  62 

6,647  12 


212 

"4 

133 

86 

14 


53,474  j  42 1  633 

22,657j  201^  1,751 

76,363;  198  2,172 

27,312,  89  1,306 

32,265:  78  760 

25,293   41!  506 


5.789 


Total  -j    1,112!    559,396!  788     293,133 


18 


534 


7,341 :  679 

22,514  5,121 

31,082  4,263 

20,079  i»678 

13,629!  1,229 

9,500  962 

8,495  395 


8,557 
42.785 
34,905 
12,424 
10,085] 


Total 

value 

esti- 
mated 
by  the 

Bank 
of 
Agricul- 
turists 

roubles 


7,684 
4.239 


717 

16,615 

1,667,928 

3.717 

69,016 

11,886,146 

2,68 1 

68,668 

11,035,504 

588 

33,090 

4,707,666 

535 

24.249  j 

3,011,910 

822 

18,006' 

2,888,952 

1,352 

14,086, 

2,728,130 

667     7,463     112,640  14,327     120,6981  io,4Z2{    243,7901  37.956,242 
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These  lands  were  sold  to  the  followdng  categories  of  purchasers  : 


Tabble  XIX.  —  Categories  of  Purchasers. 


Categories 


Individiials      .    . 
Rural  Societies 
Rnral  Communes 


Percentage  of  total  sum  of  loans  granted  to  each  category 
1906      1907       1908      1909      1910      igii      1912       1913      1914     1915 

18.7  18.5  28.4  62.1  76.1  82.8  82.9  80.8  76.1  73.2 
68.3  66.2  60.4  34.7  22.3  16.4  16.2  18.4  23.0  25.6 
13-3      15-3     10.7       3.2        1.6       0.8       0.9       0.8       0.9       1.2 


Categories 


Individuals      .    . 
Rural  Societies 
Rtiral  Commtmes 


Percentage  of  total  area  of  lands  bought  by  eadi  category. 

1906      1907       1908      1909      1910      1911      1912  1913      1914     1915 

1.5        1.6        3.8      10.4      19.6      30.3      35.2  35.2      31.9      28.4 

63.4     60.7     68.8     76.1      64.9     63.3      59.8  59.7     64.1      63.5 

35-1      37-7     27.4     13.5      15.5        6.4       5.0  5.0       4.1        8.1 


As  is  seen  from  this  table  the  number  of  transactions  with  individuals 
increased  progressively  as  did  also  the  area  sold  as  private  property.  But 
the  peasants,  being  much  freer  in  their  purchases,  prefer  to  buy  property 
which  they  can  make  collective.  At  the  bank's  request  they  determine 
in  detail  the  share  belonging  to  each  member  of  a  society  so  formed. 

Most  of  the  land  sold  to  peasants  as  private  property  was  in  the  form 
of  lots  largely  in  excess  of  the  average  area  of  peasant  holdings,  both  in 
all  Russia  and  in  its  various  districts.  Thus  the  following  table  shows  that 
more  than  half  the  purchases  were  of  areas  of  from  ten  to  fifty  deci^itines. 

Tabi,E  XX.  —  Percentage  of  Lands  Bought  belonging 
to  the  Various  Categories  of  Area. 


Year 

Up  to  10 
deciatines 

From  10  to  20 
deciatines 

From  20  to  50 
deciatines 

More  thano 
deciatines 

Total 

I9IO     .      . 

.     .             29.0 

2^.2 

303 

5-5 

100. 0 

I9II     .      . 

•     •             35-9 

32.1 

28.9 

3-1 

lOO.O 

I9I2     .      . 

•    •         33-9 

29.9 

311 

5-1 

lOO.O 

I9I4     . 

•    .         26.3 

311 

38-9 

3.8 

lOO.O 

I9I5     .     . 

•    •         23.5 

30.0 

43- T 

3-4 

JOO.O 

During  the  third  period  loans  amounting  to  885,679,291  roubles  were 
granted  and  were  used  to  buy  7,979,570  decintines. 
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Table  XXI.  —  Loans  for  the  Purchase  of  Properties. 


Loans  for  the  Purchase  of  Lands  of  Individuals 


Year 

1905  .  .  .  . 

1906  .  .  .  . 

1907  .  .  .  . 

1908  .  .  .  . 

1909  .  .  .  . 

1910  .  .  .  . 

1911  .  .  .  . 

1912  .  .  .  . 

1913  .  .  .  . 

1914  .  .  .  . 

1915  .  .  .  . 

Total 


Number 

of  applications 

for  loans 

Total  area 
of  bought  land 

deciatines 

Amount  of  loans 
granttd 

roubles 

3,263 

396,403 

31,031,405 

3.II5 

522,751 

54.309,290 

5.379 

932,849 

107,831,578 

19-377 

1,019,014 

116,283,714 

50,719 

1,227,114 

144.497,534 

69,710 

1,549,720 

169,558,320 

24,778 

717,979 

73,319,710 

20,567 

545,626 

54,926.610 

18,015 

484,023 

9,096,2204 

12,798 

383.331 

38,142,040 

5,720 

200,760 

16,682,870 

223,441 

7-979,570 

885,679,291 

§  7.  Mortgages  on  lands  bought  without  the  help  of  the  bank 
of  agriculturists. 


During  1915  there  were  made  to  the  bank  378  applications  for  loans 
for  lands  bought  without  its  aid,  for  the  payment  of  mortages  amounting 
to  1,710,311  roubles.  The  number  of  applications  was  four  times  less  than 
in  1914  and  the  area  they  concerned  three  and  a  half  times  less. 

The  bank  was  able  to  lend  1,312,270  roubles  on  mortgages  on  16,217 
deciatines  of  the  value  of  1,931,860  roubles. 

In  the  third  period  loans  granted  to  pay  debts  burdening  land  bought 
without  the  bank's  help  amounted  to  50,085,773  roubles  secured  by  mort- 
gages on  695,190  deciatines. 
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Total  number 
of  loans 

Total  area 
of  mortgaged  lands 

I/3ans  granted 
Roubles 

I.-530 

142,632 

7,250.893 

86 

6,631 

451-910 

234 

19,914 

1,738,470 

937 

40,078 

3,763,065 

1,849 

76,294 

5,513,545 

2,603 

117,840 

8,792,370 

2,557 

101,356 

7.591,580 

1.996 

81,037 

6,628,120 

1.758 

62,931 

4,928,510 

1,043 

35,225 

2,902,690 

174 

5,802 

516,650 

Table  XXII.  —  Mortgages  on  Lands  Bought  without  the  Bank's  Help. 

Year 

T896-I90T  

1906 

1907  ....... 

1908 

1909 •  • 

I9IO 

I9II 

I9I2 

I9I3 

I9I4 

I9I5 

Total    .    .    .         14,787  695,190  50,085,775 


§  8.  INIORTGAGES  ON  NADIEL  LANDS.' 

The  activity  of  the  bank  in  its  third  period  is  closely  connected  with 
the  law  of  15  November  1906  which  allowed  loans  to  be  granted  secured  by 
mortgages  on  the  nadiel  lands  which  had  previously  been  inalienable. 

Many  hopes  were  founded  on  this  law.  It  was  thought  that  the  power 
to  mortgage  nadid  lands  would  give  a  strong  impulse  to  colonization  in  Si- 
beria, in  that  it  would  furnish  money  to  peasants  wishing  to  move  to  other 
districts,  and  that  it  would  encourage  the  improvement  of  land,  increase  pur- 
chases, and  intensify  the  movement  of  propert^^ 

But  this  law  did  not  in  fact  have  a  wide  application.  In  1915  there 
had  been  1108  applications  for  loans  for  a  sum  of  1,379,530  roubles  secured 
by  14,658  deciatines  of  land.  The  bank  approved  930  of  these  loans  for  a 
sumof  851,520  roubles,  and  11,507  deciatines,  worth  1,571,356  roubles,  were 
mortgaged. 

In  the  third  period  9,720  loans  were  made  of  a  sum  of  10,948,770  rou- 
bles, and  284,712  deciatines  were  m.ortgaged,  as  appears  in  the  following 
table : 
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Table  XXIII.  —  Loans  on  Nadicl  Lands  from  1907  to  1915. 


1907 

1908  .    . 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Total 


Number 

of 

loans 


47 

153 

952 

1,113 

1,083 

1.383 
1.736 
2,170 
1,078 

9,720 


Area  of  mortgaged 
lands 

deciatines 


32,164 

36.15^ 

53.945 

45.659- 

23.437 

23.940 

28,416 

25,409 

15.636 

284,752 


Sums    lent 

roubles 

504.570 
765,060 

1,089,050 
1,213,080 
1,116,350 
1,078,400 
1.755.91^0 
2,346,360 
1,079,920 

10,948,700 


It  is  interesting  to  distribute  the  loans  according  to  their  objects,  as 
these  were  declared  in  the  applications  made  to  the  bank.  As  appears  in 
the  following  table  the  largest  sum,  namely  3.388,440  roubles,  was  intended 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  ;  a  less  sum  —  1,674,930  roubles  —  for  the  conver- 
sion of  collective  into  private  property  ;  and  only  655,030  roubles  for  the 
improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  lands. 

Table  XXIV.  —  Objects  for  which  Loans  mere  Requested. 


Purchase  of  nadiel 

of  peasants  moving 
esewhere 

Establishment 
of  houtor 

Agricultural 
improvements 

Total 

Year 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Total 
area  of 
mort- 
gaged 
Unds 

Amount 
of  loan 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Area 

of 

land 

Amount 

of 

loans 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Area 

of 

land 

Amount 

of 

loans 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Area 

of 
land 

Amount 

of 

loans 

decia- 
tines 

decia- 

■ 

decia- 

decia- 

loAnn 

roubles 

loans 

tines 

roubles 

loans 

tines 

roubles 

loans 

^^      roubles 

1907  .    . 

16 

2,320 

21,120 

31 

29,841 

483.450 

47 

1 
32.164!    504,570 

1908  .    . 

78 

20,493 

362,060 

35 

15.171 

395.000 

40 

486 

8,000 

153 

36,1501    765,060 

1909  .    . 

541 

34.970 

646,890 

203 

15.883 

377,060 

208 

3.083 

65,100 

952 

53,945  1,089,050 

1910  .    . 

5»7 

36.287 

932.470 

282 

5.957 

174.760 

314 

4.415 

104,850 

1.113 

45.659  1.213,086 

1911   .    . 

554 

12,883 

781,130 

42 

2,397 

95.V30 

487 

8,153 

239.290 

1,083 

23,433' 1,116.350 

1912   .    . 

627 

5.»72 

508,950 

36 

4.338 

137,460 

427 

7.335 

220,370 

1,087 

17,549     866,780 

1913  .    . 

147 

3.535 

100,780 

6 

234 

10,670 

47 

731 

13.470 

206 

4,500 

124,920 

1914   .    . 

13 

289 

29,490 

— 

— 

— 

16 

152 

3.750 

29 

441 

33,240 

1915   .    . 

9 

53 

4.550 

— 

— 

—  ■ 

I 

9 

200 

10 

62 

4,750 

Total  . 

2,602 

116,714 

3.388,440 

6.351 

73.821 

1.674.330 

X.537 

23.368 

655.030 

4,674 

213,903 

5,717.800 
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In  addition  loans  for  a  sum  of  5,230,900  roubles  were  granted  under  the 
law  of  1912.  During  four  years  1660  loans  amounting  to  2,002,740  roubles 
were  granted  and  the  mortgages  affected  15,435  deciatines.  For  the  amorti- 
zation of  debts  contracted  in  buying  lands  without  the  bank's  support 
496  loans  amounting  to  415,240  roubles  were  made  and  4,574  deciatines 
were  mortgaged.  For  the  purchase  of  lands  with  the  bank's  support  215 
loans,  amounting  to  554,610  roubles,  were  made  and  were  secured  by  mort- 
gages on  10,795  deciatines.  In  addition  there  were  503  loans,  amounting 
to  918,310  roubles  and  secured  by  mortgages  on  8,041  deciatines  for  the 
purchase  of  nadiels.  For  the  establishment  of  houtors  there  were  2,112 
loans  amounting  to  1,340,000  ronbles  and  secured  by  mortgages  on  31^004 
deciatines.  Thus  from  15  November  1906  to  i  January  1916  loans  num- 
bered 9,720  amounted  to  10,948,700  roubles  and  involved  the  mortgaging 
of  283,752  deciatines  of  nadiel  land. 

The  sum  of  655,030  roubles  granted  for  agricultural  improvements 
should  be  noticed.  It  is  relatively  small  but  it  represents  a  new  direction 
in  which  the  bank's  activity  has  been  apjjlied  since  the  first  and  second  pe- 
riods. Until  this  third  period  the  insufficient  area  belonging  to  the  peasants 
—  an  insufficiency  which  w.as  already  being  combated  —  found  no  compen- 
sation in  an  attempt  to  increase  production.  The  bank's  attention  was  gi- 
ven almost  entirely  to  selling  land  to  the  peasants.  It  was  in  the  third 
period  that  measures  were  taken  to  realize  this  new  aim,  a  fact  explained 
by  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  liquidation  of  lands  belonging  to  indivi- 
duals. It  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  peasants  not  only  by  increasing  the 
area  of  their  land  but  also  by  intensifyng  its  production. 

§  9.  TOTAI,  RESUI.TS  OF  AI^I,  THE  B.VNK'S  LENDING  TRANSACTIONS. 

In  the  whole  period  of  its  activity  the  bank  has  made  398,030  loans 
for  a  total  sum  of  1,518,335,649  roubles,  secured  by  mortgages  on  17,737,198 
deciatines  of  the  total  value  of  1,894.758,033  roubles. 

These  loans  were  distributed  as  follows  :  312,051  of  494,819,599  lou- 
bles  were  made  to  proprietors  and  secured  by  moitgages  on  4,244,449  de- 
ciatines valued  at  575,453,558  roubles  ;  75,668  of  799,682,267  roubles, 
secured  by  mortgages  on  10,391,422  deciatines  valued  at  1,052,751,439  rou- 
bles, were  to  co-operative  societies  ;  and  10,291  of  226,883,783  roubles, 
secured  by  mortgages  on  3,101,327  deciatines  valued  at  266,553,036  rou- 
bles, were  to  rural  communities.  Thus  23.9  per  cent,  of  these  loans  went 
to  individual  landowners,  58.1  per  cent,  to  co-operative  societies  and  17.5 
per  cent,  to  rural  comm^unities. 

The  relatively  small  percentage  representing  the  loans  to  individuals 
is  a  result  of  the  bank's  method  before  its  third  period  of  activity.  In  its 
third  period  individuals  had  the  first  place  ;  for  from  1911  to  1915  there 
passed  into  private  ownership  2,517,653  deciatines,  or  59.3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  bought  by  the  bank  in  the  whole  period  for  which  it  had  been  ac- 
tive, namely  from  1885  to  1915. 
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§  10.  Economic  position  of  peasants  acquiring  land  from  thk  bank 

OR  from  individuals  by  means  or  THE  BANK. 

An  analysis  of  the  economic  position  of  the  peasants  at  the  time  they 
buy  lands  belonging  either  to  the  bank  or  to  individuals  is  of  the  highest 
interest. 

In  1915  the  position  of  the  peasant  purchasers  of  the  bank's  lands  was 
as  follows : 


Table  XXV.  —  Economic  Position  of  the  Peasant  Purchasers 
of  tJie  Bank's  Lands. 

Purchasers  of  the  Bank's  I^nds 

Economic  Position  Number  Percentage 

Indi-       Co-ope-     Rural  Indi-  Co-ope-       Rural 

—  Total       vidu-        rative    commu-   Total     vidu-    rative     commu- 

als        societies   uities  als    societies    nities 


without  lands 

having  less  than  i .  5  deciatines  . 
having  from  1.5  to  3  deciatines 
having  from  3  to  6  deciatines  . 
having  more  than  6  deciatines 
having  less  than  3  deciatines  . 
having  more  than  3  deciatines 

Total   .    . 


2,102 
1,792 
1,704 
2,205 
3,471 


1,801 

859 
1,017 
1,264 
1,469 


125 
182 

174 
212 
476 


5,678  3,677 
5,676  2,733 


176 

751 

513 

729 

1,526 

1,440 

2,255 


18.6 
15.9 
15-1 
19.6 
30.8 
49.6 
50.4 


28.1 
13-4 
15.9 
19.7 
22.9 

57.4 
42.6 


10.7 
15.6 
14.9 
18.0 
40.8 
41.2 


4.» 
20.3 
13-9 
19.7 
41.3 
39.0 
61.0 


11,274  6,410  1,169   3,695  100. o  100. o  100. o  100. o 


This  table  shows  that  most  of  the  purchasers  weie  landless  purchasers 
or  owners  of  small  lots. 

The  following  table  shows  their  position  in  the  third  period  of  the  bank's 
activity  more  clearly  and  year  by  year. 


Table  XXVI.  —  Percentages  of  the  Purchasers 

of  the  Bank's  Lands  in  Stated  Economic  Positions  from  1906  to  1915. 

Economic  Position                                   1906       1907      1909      igio      191 1      1912  1914  1915 

without   land 18.6     13.2     19.7     18.8     24.5     19. i  18.2  18.6 

less  than  1.5  deciatines 27.3     38.5     16.6     17.0     13. i     13.2  13. i  15.9 

from  1.5  to  3  deciatines 15. i     29.8     19.9     17.8     16.5     i6.8  14.9  15. i 

from  3  to  6  deciatines 21. i     14.7     23.4     23.3     22.2     23.0  22.8  19.6 

more  than  6  deciatines 17.9       3.8     20.4     26.1     23.7     25.9  31.0  30.8 

less  than  3  deciatines, 61        81.5     56.2     50.9     54.1     51. i  46.2  49.6 

more  than  3  deciatines 39        18.5     43.8     49.1     45.9     48.9  53.8  50.7 
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Unfortunately,  as  the  statistics  of  the  zemstvos  show,  these  data  do  not 
represent  the  real  position  of  the  purchasers  or  their  true  economic  resources. 
Many  peasants  are  in  easy  circux-nstances  because  while  they  own  only  very 
little  land  they  lease  other  land.  Statistics  as  to  live  stock,  and  especially 
as  to  animals  employed  on  field-work,  also  do  not  allow  of  exact  conclu- 
sions, for  a  system  exists  very  commonly  of  tilling  leased  land  with  animals 
belonging  to  the  owner.  The  data  are  however  those  which  come  nearest 
to  expressing  the  economic  position  of  the  peasants  who  acquire  the  lands. 
The  following  table  show  the  measure  in  which  the  peasants  are  able  to 
cultivate  the  land  they  buy  with  their  own  resources. 


Tabie  XXVII.  —  Resources  in  Live  Stock  of  Purchasers  of  the  Bank's  Lands. 


Total 

num- 
ber 
of 
pea- 
sant 
pur- 
cha- 
sers 

Percentage 
of  purchasers  having 

Total  live  stock 
of  purchasers 

Average  live 

stock 
of  purchasers 

Puchasers 

"    0 

0  In 

a 

60.2; 

3    0! 

2  S 
•«  a 
0  rt 
a 

horses 

in 
tu 

0 

— 

0) 

8 

0 

to  S 
3  S 

2  a 
■0  a 

8 

I 

2 

3& 
mo- 
re 

changing  their  place  of  resi- 
dence        

not  ctianging  their    place    of 
residence 

such  of  above  as  change  with- 
in   the   same   province 

change  to  another    pro- 
vince  

6364 
4910 

3733 
1177 

5.9 
6.3 
4.9 
10.9 

8.8 
5-1 
4-5 
6.8 

34-1 
26.9 
28.2 
22.7 

29.2 
36.6 
36.8 
36.0 

22.0 

25-1 

25.0 
23.6 

10  718 

9,418 
7,226 

2,192 

1,410 
1,029 

864 
165 

11,688 

9.853 
8,022 

1,831 

34,665 

27,949 

24,635 

3,814 

211 
228 
227 
235 

195 
214 
226 

175 

579 
608 
680 
364 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  total  number  of  the  purchasers 
having  live  stock  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  landless  purchasers,  and 
this  confirms  our  previous  statement,  and  allows  the  conclusion  that  most 
of  the  lands  passed  to  peasants  whose  pro.sperity  was  above  the  average. 

The  position  would  be  more  clearly  shown  if  we  could  give  data  show- 
ing not  the  land  and  live  stock  owned  but  the  atea  cultivated  by  the  pur- 
chasers. 

The  total  number  of  peasants  who,  with  the  bank's  support,  bought 
land  from  individuals  was  32,108,  and  of  these  3,820  or  11. 9  per  cent,  had 
previously  no  land.  The  28,988  others  owned  205,038  deciatines  or  an  ave- 
rage of  7.2  deciatines  for  each  purchaser. 
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Table  XX\^III. 


Economic  Position 


without  land. 

less  than  1.5  deciatines  . 
from  1.5  to  3  deciatines 
from  3  to  6  deciatines  . 
more  than  6  deciatines  . 
less  than  3  deciatines.  . 
more  than  3  deciatines  , 

Total 


Economic  Position  of  the  Purchasers  of  Land 
of  Individuals. 

Purdiasers  of  lauds  belonging  to  Individuals 

Number  Percentage 

Indi-    Co-ope-    Rural  Indi-    Co-ope-    Rural" 

Total       vidu-      rative    comma-     Total      vidu-      rative    commu- 
als      societies   nities  als     societies    nities 

3,820  1,125  2,522         173        II. 9       26.9        12.4          2.3 

2,433  240  1,383         810 

4,248  428  2,708  1,112 

9. 358  .    844  5,402  2,112 

12,249  1.550  8,394  1,305 

10,501  1,793  7,013  2,095 

21,607  2,394  13,796  4,417       67.3        57.2        67.6       72.1 


7.6 

5.7 

6.8 

10.8 

13.2 

10.2 

13.2 

14.8 

29.1 

29.1 

26.5 

41.4 

38.2 

37.0 

40.1 

31.6 

32.7 

42.8 

32.4 

27.9 

32,108     4,187  20,409     5,512     100. o     100. o     100. o     100. o 


These  figtires  do  not,  any  more  than  those  of  the  preceding  table,  give 
an  entirely  exact  picture  of  the  position.  They  givfe  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  number  of  needy  peasants,  as  does  also  the  table  which  covers  the 
whole  of  the  tliird  period. 


Table  XXIX.  —  Percentages  of  the  Purchasers  of  the  Land  of  Individuals 
in  Stated  Economic  Positions  from  1906  to  1915. 


Economic  Position 


1906        1907        1909       1910         1911 


1912 


1914        1915 


without  land 9.4  8.2  9.2  11. 6  13. i  12.2  13.0  11. 9 

less  than    1.5  deciatines   ....  33.2  41.2  9.9  10.3  10.3  9.6  6.7  7.6 

from  1.5  to  3  deciatines  ....  30.5  33.3  17.4  18.5  17.4  14.7  13. i  13.3 

from  3  to  6  deciatine 19.9  13.9  28.7  27.7  27.1  26.3  25.7  29.1 

more  than  6  deciatines 6.9  3.4  34.8  32.9  32.1  37.2  41.5  38.2 

less  than  3  deciatines 73.2  82.7  36.5  39.4  40.8  36.5  32.8  32.7 

more  than.  3  deciatines 26.8  17.3  63.5  60.6  59.2  63.5  67.2  67.3 


It  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  interest  that  among  purchasers  of  lands  the 
numbei  of  well-to-do  peasants  increases  ])rogressively.  The  bank's  sup- 
port goes  more  and  more  to  peasants  who  represent  economically  the  ave- 
rage peasant  middle  class. 

Not  only  does  the  bank  prefer  to  aid  peasants  in  comparatively  easy 
circumstances,  but  its  help  tends  to  form  a  true  peasant  middle  class. 

Thus,  as  the  following  table  shows,  the  economic  position  of  the  buyers 
was  radically  changed  after  their  purchase  of  lands. 
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Tabi,E   XXX.  —  New  Position  of  Purchasers  of  the  Bank's  Lands. 

Area  belonging  to  the  peasants  after  their  purchases  of  the  bank's  lands 

less  less  less  less  less  less  more 

Year  than   1.5        than  3  than  6  than  9         than  15        than  25        than  25 

deciatines    deciatines    deciatines    deciatines    deciatines    deciatines    deciatines 


— 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1909    .  . 

.   1.8 

5-2 

14.2 

16.6 

28.5 

18.7 

•  5-9 

1910  .  . 

0  0 
—•J 

4-"t 

9-7 

12.7 

31-0 

28.7 

II-5 

I9II  .  . 

2.T 

2.8 

9.4 

12.4 

24.8 

3^-5 

17.0 

I9I2  .  . 

.    2.4  , 

4.1 

T1.4 

12.5 

26.4 

29.2 

14.0 

1913    .  . 

■   4-1 

3-2 

9-7 

II. 2 

21.4 

30.0 

20.4 

I9I4    .  . 

■    30 

2-3 

9.9 

12.3 

20.1 

304 

22.0 

I 915   .  . 

•   5-0 

7-1 

9-3. 

10.8 

T9.6 

28.4 

T9.8 

It  follows  from  this  table  that  the  percentage  of  the  buyers  whose  eco- 
noroic  position  brings  them  near  the  true  rural  middle  class  increases  pro- 
gressively. We  cannot  but  recognize  that  the  bank  has  succeeded  in  form- 
ing this  new  class  of  society,  on  which  the  government  thought  it  could  count 
as  on  the  support  of  order  and  of  the  preservation  of  existing  conditions. 

The  same  deduction  can  be  made  from  the  table  which  gives  the  total 
area  belonging  to  peasants  after  they  had,  by  means  of  the  bank's  support, 
bought  lands  belonging  to  individuals.  The  percentage  and  number  of 
peasants  who  thus  become  members  of  the  rural  middle  class  increases  pro- 
gressively, although  the  percentage  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  peasants 
who  have  reached  this  position  by  buying  lands  from  the  bank  directly. 


Table  XXXI.  -   New  Position  of  Purchasers  of  Lands  belonging 

to  Individuals. 

Area  belonging  to  peasants  after  their  purchases  of  lands  from  individuals 

less  less  less  less               less  less  more 

Year                     than   1.5  than  3  than  6  than  9  than  15  than  25  than  25 

deciatines  deciatines  deciatines  deciatines  deciatines  deciatines  deciatines 

0/  0/  0/  0/                     o,  0/  0/ 

/o  /o  /o  /o                   /o  /o  /o 


1909 
I9TO 
I9II 
191 2 

1913 
I914 

I915 


2.1 

6.4 

18.0 

18.9 

25-3 

13.2 

25.1 

2.4 

6.8 

19.8 

21.5 

29.8 

14.1 

.5.6 

1.6 

5-4 

19.2 

21.4 

28.1 

16.9 

7-4 

2.1 

5-4 

18.9 

20.0 

28.1 

17-3 

8.2 

1.8 

5-2 

19.8 

21  2 

31.0 

19.8 

1.2 

1-7 

.5-0 

t8.o 

22.2 

27-.5 

17.0 

8.6 

T.4 

5-3 

22.4 

18.6 

25.2 

17.4 

9-7 

§  II.  Position  of  mortgage  debts  and  their  amortization. 


The  total  mortgage  debt  on  i  January  1915  was  1,386,452,474 
roubles  and  was  secured  by  408,000  mortgages.  On  I  January  igi6 
it  was  1,398,224,506  roubles,  secured  by  525,950  mortgages. 
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The  sum  of  the  amortization  quotas  to  be  received  in  1915  was 
67,934.219  roubles.  To  this  33,685,005  roubles  for  oveidue  quotas  had 
to  be  added,  and  thus  a  total  of  101,619,224  roubles  was  reached.  However 
only  54,439,005  roubles  were  actuall}'  received,  and  on  i  January  1916  ar- 
rears reached  the  total  of  46,525.365  rouVjles  or  68.5  per  cent,  of  the  quotas 
falling  due  in  the  year. 

During  the  year  a  moratorium  was  grauted  for  the  payment  of  the  amor- 
tization quotas  in  the  invaded  provinces  or  the  territories  in  which  payment 
was  considered  impossible,  namely  in  the  provinces  of  Vilna,  Kovno,  Grodno. 
Lublin,  Keltze,  Petrokov,  Suvalki,  Cholm,  Kalish,  Plv:)tsk,  Varsovia,  Lomja 
Rafom.  Minsk,  Kurland,  Livonia,  and  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Podolsk 
and  Volhynia. 

As  necessity  has  arisen  the  bank  has  also  granted  facilities  to  its  deb- 
tors in  the  rest  of  Russia,  namely  in  3,475  cases  and  for  a  siim  of  590,035 
roubles. 

From  1910  to  1915  delays  were  granted  as  follows  : 

Table  XXXII.  —  Facilities  granted  for  the  Payment  of  Amortization  Quotas 
foiling  due  from  iqio  to  1915. 

Sum  for  the  payment  of   which 
Year  Number  a  delay   was  granted 

—  —  roubles 

I9IO 190  25,883 

I9II  *   201  44.672 

I912 571  94.168 

I913 847  II9.S34 

I9I4 2,875  471^.172 

1915 3,475  .590,035 

It  follows  from  this  table  that  in  191 5  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
facilities  were  granted  surpassed  by  20  per  cent,  the  corresponding  number 
in  1914  and  was  four  times  as  great  as  the  corresponding  number  in  1913. 
The  consequences  of  the  war  brought  about  a  sudden  increase  in  the  pay- 
ments not  made.  Already  before  the  war  they  were  increasing  but  only 
very  slowly. 

We  should  note  that  the  sum  of  590,035  roubles  does  not  represent  the 
total  overdue  payments  of  amortization  quotas.  We  should  add  to  it  six 
million  roubles,  due  as  arrears,  but  suffered  by  the  bank  to  lapse  to  its 
debtors. 

The  complete  extinction  of  mortgage  loans  which  reached  their  term 
of  repayment  was  very  little  accomplished  in  1915.  Hardly  69  loans,  se- 
cured by  mortgages  on  2,396  deciatines  and  amounting  to  86,216  roubles, 
were  extinguished.  From  1907,  the  first  year  in  which  mortgage  loans  be- 
came repayable,  onwards,  the  movement  toward'^  the  extinction  and 
redemption  of  mortgages  was  as  follows  : 
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Table  XXXIII. 


Position  as  regards  the  Extinction  of  Mortgage    Debts 
from  1907  to  191 5. 


Number 

Area  of 

of 

mortgaged 

loans 

lands 

becoming 

— 

repayable 

decia  tines 

1907 

1908 

1909 

I9IO 
I9II 
I9I2 

I9I3 
I9I4 

I9I5 


148 

3 

19 
196 

52 
63 
64 
69 


27,897 

521 

1,857 
53,201 

2,591 
3,652 
5,101 
2,396 


Total 
amonnt 
of    loans 


383.198 

20,466 

35,956 

614,294 

120,810 

i33,57« 
149,048 

86,216 


During  the  bank's  third  period  614  loans  secured  by  97,216  mortgaged 
deciatines  and  amounting  to  1,543,558  roubles  were  extinguished. 

During  twenty  years  loans  completely  repaid  in  various  ways  freed 
509,693  deciatines  mortgaged  for  a  total  sum  of  21,780,361  roubles.  Repay- 
ment took  place  as  follows  in  the  different  years : 

Table  XXXIV.  —  Distribution  of  Repayments  of  Loans  from  1896  to  1915. 

Partial   Extinction 

Total 


Complete  Extinction 

By  redemption           Without  redemption 
of  mortgage                    of  mortgage 

Area 

Sum 

Year 

Number 

Area 

Sum      ] 

S'lim- 

Area 

Sum 

Number 

Sum 

paid 

of 



repaid 

ber 

_ 

repaid 

of 



proper- 
ties 

deciatines 

—       of  pro-  ,    .  ,. 
roubles  perdes*^^^^"^^ 

'  roubles 

cases 

paid 

deciatines 

roubles 

1896 

81 

15,990 

151,300 

272 

— 

180,627 

— 

— 

15,990 

331.927 

1897 

III 

22,373 

130,961 

7 

913 

4.169 

415 

269,095 

23,286 

405,035 

1898 

171 

36,072 

304,366 

15 

486 

17-134 

457 

307,532 

36,286 

629,032 

1899 

172 

31,921 

350,556 

14 

363 

20,071 

545 

416,961 

37,255 

787,588 

1900 

132 

11,518 

234,230 

26 

494 

31,934 

573 

465,420 

32,415 

706,342 

1901 

125 

13.956 

225,174 

18 

590 

10,970 

745 

429,158 

12,108 

701,064 

1902 

139 

29,432 

267,308 

32 

691 

24,307 

630 

483,187 

14,647 

720,770 

1903 

187 

15,018 

668,118 

27 

163 

13,863 

627 

498,020 

29,595 

1,165,168 

1904 

155 

13,321 

332,082 

42 

2,565 

95,192 

673 

525,516 

17,583 

925,294 

1905 

112 

14,319 

136,455 

55 

393 

31,431 

584 

462,176 

13,714 

693,402 

1906 

106 

8,668 

197,015 

28 

501 

30,689 

461 

406,033 

14,880 

689,880 

1907 

123 

9,910 

84.340 

49 

1,603 

94,107 

969 

429,006 

10,271 

584,480 

1908 

138 

11,410 

148,099 

71 

3,574 

76,266 

485 

.    643,962 

13,484 

653.371 

1909 

173 

28,410 

234,273 

56 

1,146 

51,641 

735 

643,962 

12,556 

929,876 

1910 

342 

36',959 

653,857 

39 

2,740 

78,257 

1,738 

992,352 

31,206 

1,724,460 

1911 

454 

39,311 

855,032 

74 

899 

92,407 

2,419 

944,411 

37,585 

1,891,850 

1912 

754 

47,122 

1,161,738 

123 

376 

115,334 

2,360 

1,076,028 

40,187 

2,353,100 

1913 

909 

36,831 

1,113,143 

165 

1,502 

123,218 

3,115 

1,077,460 

48,627 

2,313,821 

1914 

725 

36,831 

908,172 

106 

567 

56,897 

2,674 

876,446 

37,398 

1,841,512 

1915 

474 

29,676 

795,346 

lOI 

402 

53,271 

2,519 

883,772 

30,078 

1,732,389 
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§  12.  Renewals. 

In  1915  debts  were  renewed  in  178  cases  and  there  were  granted  in 
supplementary  loans  172,857  roubles,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Table  XXXV.  —  Distribution  of  Complementary  Loans. 


Categories 
of  borrowers 

Number 
of  cases 

Area 

Principal 
debt 

Renewed 
debt 

Complementary 
debt 

Total 

deciatines 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

proprietors 

159 

2,295 

193,390 

186,754 

76,955 

263,710 

co-operative  societies.    . 

10 

5.810 

680,590 

667,668 

95,901 

763,570 

Total 


178         8,105         873,908 


854.422 


172,857         1,027,280 


In  the  period  1909-1915  the  renewals  of  the  complementary  loans  grant- 
ed were  as  follows : 


Table  XXXVI.  —  Renewal  of  Grants  of  Loans  from  1909  fo  1915. 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1911 
1915 


Number 
of  cases 

Area 

Principal 
debt 

Renewal 

Complementary 
loan 

Total 

deciatines 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

35 

12,336 

1,036,980 

982,599 

142,799 

1,125,390 

55 

9,785 

637,186 

625,159 

90,920 

716,080 

379 

27,408 

2,413,370 

2,321,716 

348,443 

2,670,160 

212 

32,059 

3,015,600 

2,961,339 

432,290 

3,393,630 

416 

38,007 

2,362,519 

2,272,733 

483,686 

2,756,420 

298 

20,878 

1,725,910 

1,691,406 

344,773 

2,036,180 

178 

8,105 

873,980 

854,422 

172,857 

1,027,280 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  number  of  renewals  was  quite  negligible  and 
could  not  influence  the  bank's  transactions  with  peasants. 


§  13.  —  Debts  and  resources  ok  the  hank. 


The  amount  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  bank  was  on  i  January  1916 
as  follows : 


394,397,500    roubles  at  4     per  cent. 

439>49i.35o 

497,830,500         "  5 

4,300 
3.989.394         "  '6 


4  \2 


5\2 
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We  must  add  to  this  sum  178,047,604  roubles,  being  the  bank's  ini- 
tial debt  emanating  from  the  agricultural  banks.  The  total  sum  is  there- 
fore 1,513,760,548  roubles. 

During  the  year  the  bank  issued  new  bonds  at  5  per  cent,  for  a  sum  of 
987,300  roubles  and  at  4  V2  P^^  cent,  for  a  sum  of  31,836,650  roubles.  The 
initial  debt  emanating  from  the  agricultural  banks  reached  4,449,405  rou- 
bles. In  addition  bonds  were  repaid  for  a  sum  of  16,901,586  roubles, 
1,260,750  roubles  were  paid  to  extinguish  debts,  and  debts  were  bought 
back  for  420,000  roubles.  The  initial  debt  emanating  from  the  agricultural 
bank  was  repaid  to  the  extent  of  925,300  roubles.  On  i  January  1916  the 
sum  of  bonds  was  1,533,468  roubles. 

The  bank's  capital  on  i  January  1915  was  as  follows,  in  respect  of 
amount  and  kind  :  the  bank's  own  capital  —  10,200,064  roubles  ;  the  re- 
serve capital  28,212,236  roubles  ;  the  capital  of  Emperor  Nicholas  II 
3.859,700  roubles. 

During  the  year  the  bank's  own  capital  did  not  change  ;  the  reserve 
capital  reached  32,529,096  roubles  ;  and  the  capital  of  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las II  was  increased  by  818,050  roubles,  a  sum  representing  sales  of  crown 
property.  The  total  capital  was  therefore  4,671,750  roubles  on  i  January 
1916. 

The  closing  of  the  financial  year  therefore  provided  the  following  fi- 
gures : 

Receipts  24,164,141  roubles 

Expenditure  19,847,281 

which  gave  4,316,860  "  as  a  net  ^profit.  This  sum  passed 
in  its  entirely  to  the  reserve. 


In  concluding  our  examination  of  the  bank's  activity  in  its  third  pe- 
riod we  should  recognize  that  it  was  responsible  for  enabling  land  to  pass 
without  disorder  into  the  ownership  of  the  peasants,  that  in  pursuing  its 
aim  of  liquidating  large  property  it  was  of  real  benefit  to  the  peasants,  but 
that  it  cotdd  not  solve  the  whole  agrarian  problem.  In  this  third  period  the 
bank's  objective  changed.  It  no  longer  sought  to  accomplish  only  the 
transference  of  lands  but  also  worked  for  a  great  and  methodical  reform  of 
the  agricultural  masses.  It  could  not  attain  to  really  positive  results  be- 
cause above  economic  questions  there  is  the  political  question  involv^^d  in 
the  tendency  to  reduce  the  mir  —  that  traditional  form  of  peasant  property 
—  and  this  prevents  certain  reforms  from  being  fully  realized. 


MISCEIvIvANEOUS  INFORMATION  REI^ATING  TO  CREDIT 
IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


EGYPT. 

THE  "CRI6DIT  FONCIER  igGYPTIEN  "  (Egyptian  Land  Credit)  IN  1915-1916.  —  La  rJ- 
vue  economique  ct  financiire  (The  Economic  and  Financial  Review),  38th  year,  No.  30, 
Paris,  28  July  191 7. 

The  report  on  the  year  1915-1916  presented  by  the  administrative 
council  of  the  Credit  Fonder  Egypiien  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the 
7th  of  last  February  shows  that  in  that  year  the  signs  of  an  improvement  in 
the  economic  situation  were  accentuated  and  that  this  was  principally  due 
to  the  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

The  cotton  harvest  of  the  1915  season  was  affected  by  the  reduction 
of  acreage.  It  produced  only  4,775,000  cantars  (i),  although  the  average 
harvest  of  the  last  three  years  surpassed  7,000,000  cantars,  but  the  average 
price  rose  to  19  34  talaris  (2)  so  that  the  harvest  brought  in  21,790,000 
Egyptian  pounds  (3).  Sowing  in  1916  was  in  no  way  restricted  and  the  offi- 
cial estimates  point  to  a  harvest  of  6,023,820  cantars.  Complaints  of  at- 
tacks by.  worm  have  been  general.  But  the  giddy  rise  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton, which  passed  in  a  few  weeks  from  5  to  10  Egyptian  pounds,  allowed 
excellent  results  to  be  attained  with  a  mediocre  harvest.  The  price  of 
grain  and  sugar-cane  also  rose,  so  that  trade  got  rid  of  its  stocks,  and  old 
debts  have  begun  to  be  lightened  wliile  the  absence  of  new  debts  has  led 
gradually  to  healthier  conditions. 

The  happy  influence  of  this  state  of  aft'airs  favourably  affected  the 
making  of  annual  payments  to  the  Credit  Fonder  Egyptien,  especially  in 
the  two  last  months  of  1915-1916  ;  and  therefore  more  satisfactory  re- 
"ceipts  may  be  anticipated  for  1916-1917. 

On  31  October  1916  total  arrears  amounted  to  2,966,842  Egyptian 
pounds,  in  addition  to  121,416  Egyptian  pounds  from  their  amount  at  the 
end  of  1914-1915.  The  amount  falling  due  in  the  year  was  2,652,210  Egyp- 
tian pounds.  The  report  notes  that  this  amount  includes  an  amortization 
of  more  than  1,000,000  Egyptian  pounds.  Recoveries  of  the  principal  of 
the  annuities  amounted  to  2,530,794  Egyptian  pounds.  Settlements  in 
cash  amounted  to  2,418,940  Egyptian  pounds,  the  highest  figure  reached  for 
five  years,  while  settlements  by  way  of  consolidation  reached  110,909  Egyp- 
tian pounds,  the  lowest  figure  in  the  same  period.    The  amount  represent- 

(i)  I  cantar  =  99.043  lbs.  (2)  i  talari  =  about  4s  11  '^  d  at  par.  (3)  i  Egyptian  pound  = 
abt.  £  I.  4s  Sdat  par. 
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ing  forced  sales,  by  the  Fonder  Egyptien  or  other  creditors,  of  real  estate 
mortgaged  to  the  society  was  778,228  Egyptian  poimds,  or  more  by  21  per 
cent,  than  the  average  for  the  last  five  years.  The  percentage  of  real  estate 
awarded  to  the  society  was  however  50  as  against  81  in  the  previous  year, 
and  this  indicates  a  certain  recovery  in  the  business  in  real  estate. 

The  council  intimates  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  situa- 
tion again  became  sufficiently  normal  to  allow  the  society  to  resume  mak- 
ing loans,  but  that  the  business  in  real  estate  has  been  pretty  well  limited 
to  sales  under  legal  necessity.  The  few  voluntary  sales  have  rarely  ne- 
cessitated an  intervention  in  the  form  of  new  loans.  The  balance-sheet 
dated  31  October  1916  therefore  shows  total  mortgage  loans  to  be  less  by 
1,543,322  Egyptian  pounds  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  balance-sheets  : 


31  October 


1915 

Assets  :  francs 

Shareholders 100,000,000 

Mortgage  Loans  : 

Ivong  term 653,428,074 

Short  term  . 6,591,791 

By  sale  of  real  estate 4,712,807 

By    opening    credit 7,572,886 

672,305.558 

lyOans  in  realization 483,507 

Contingent  sale  of  real  estate 11,537,482 

Real  estate  acquired  by  expropriation  .    .  27,555^062 
Agricultrual  stock  and  implements   .    .    . 

I/Oans  secured  by  pledges 2,567,352 

Interest  acquired  but  not  due 40,964,510 

Annual  payments  due  : 

Previously  to  this  year 26,451,275 

During  this  year 47,312,212 

Society's  real  estate 1,279,336 

Bills  and  various  securities 15,524,274 

Accoimts  of  banks  and  correspondents   .  20,660,783 

Cash  in  hand ' .    .  68,147 

Various 2,722,009 


1916 

fiancs 
100,000,000 


615,547,415 

4.4^0.547 
5,096,497 
7,232,738 


632,297,197 

853,669 

15,242,331 

34,744,041 

120,656 

2051.352 

40,495,606 


33,677,818 

43,233,202 

1.279.336 

47,471,181 

20,128,584 

39.193 

2,464,678 


Total 


Francs    969,431,507    974,598,844 
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LlABIIJTIES : 


31  October 

1913  1916 

francs  francs 


Capital  in  shares 200,000,000 

Bonds  in  circulation 635,323,366 

Repayable    bonds,  interest  and    dividends 

payable 18,851,918 

Provision  for  amortizing  bonds 18,370,669 

Reserves : 

Reserve  as  by  by-laws 7.735. 804 

Extraordinary  reserve 25,165,860 

Provision  for  eventual    reduction  of  pre- 
mium   on    bonds 14,890,903 

Thrift    account 6,250,014 

Provision  for  amortization  of  domain   .    .  10,697,895 
Pro\asion  for  loss  on  annual  payments  in 

arrears 7,628,829 

72.369.305 

Deferred  payments  on  mortgage  loans   .    .  581,373 

Anticipated    annual   payments 447,090 

Interest  owed  but  not  due 9,114,352 

Various 4,694,953 

Profits  and  losses 9,678,481 


200,000,000 
631,473.073 

16,847,761 
19.506,835 


7,679,109 
25,165,860 

14,890,903 

6,472,176 

15,490,176 

8.354.365 

78,052,589 
492,989 

1,058,776 
10,067,327 

5.886,456 
11,231,038 


Total 


Francs        969,431,507         974,598,844 


Mortgage  loans  have  diminished  by  forty  millions.  During  1915-1916 
the  Credit  Fonder  Egyptien  made  150  loans  amounting  to  12,581,414 
francs,  bringing  the  total  amount  of  loans  made  since  the  society  was  formed 
to  1,803,690,428  francs.  Amortization  of  loans  and  anticipated  and  regular 
repayments  reached  the  sum  of  52,689,775  francs,  which  explains  the  dif- 
ference we  have  noted.  The  other  items  in  the  balance-sheet  call  for  no 
remark  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said. 


GERMANY. 


THi;  "  I,ANT)WrRTSCHAFTI,ICHER  KREDITVEREIN "  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
SAXONY  IN  1916.  — Der  deutsche  Oekotwmist,  35th  year,  No.  1808,  Berlin,  ir  Au- 
gust 1917. 

If,  in  the  report  of  this  "  Agricultural  Credit  Union  ",  the  placing  of 
its  paper  in  1916  be  compared  with  the  placing  thereof  in  the  pre\dous  year 
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a  considerable  development  is  observed.  In  1915  the  society  placed  bonds 
and  letters  of  credit  for  5,714,300  marks,  in  1916  for  6,642,700  marks.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  latter  year  these  transactions  were  particularly  numer- 
ous, and  the  bonds  and  letters  of  credit  intended  for  sale  were  sometimes 
found  to  be  exhausted.  Those  available  on  31  December  1916  represented  only 
287,900  marks,  as  against  539,475  marks  in  1915  and  907,175  marks  in  1914. 
During  1916  the  value  of  this  paper  in  circulation  increased  by  a  round  sum 
of  a  million  marks,  passing  from  371,231,375  to  372,256,250  marks.  This 
is  due  to  the  large  new  issues  of  bonds  and  letters  of  credit  by  the  Landwirt- 
schaftliche  Kreditverein,  which  amounted  during  the  year  to  more  than  five 
and  a  quarter  millions.  These  bills  are  repayable  when  mature  at  their 
nominal  value  and  generally  bring  considerable  profits  to  their  holders 
while  current.  Such  of  them  as  remain  to  be  amortized  are  in  great  demand 
by  the  public,  as  is  shown  by  the  figures  regarding  the  free  commerce  in 
bills.  It  has  been  possible  thus  to  lend  anew  7,855,405  marks.  Repay- 
ments amounting  to  1,960,032  marks  being  deducted,  the  sum  of  the  loans 
constitiTting  the  society's  credit  was  439,564,904  marks  at  the  end  of  1915, 
and  it  rose  before  the  end  of  1916  to  445,460,278  marks.  During  1916  the 
forced  sale  by  auction  of  fourteen  properties  pledged  to  the  Landwirtschaft- 
liche  Kreditverein  was  ordered  and  seven  were  actually  sold.  Two  were 
put  up  for  auction  on  the  Kreditverein' s  demand  in  consequehce  of  dues  to 
be  paid.  The  seven  properties  sold  by  auction  have  an  area  of  165.1530 
hectares  (i)  corresponding  to  4,631.36  taxable  units.  If  the  sums  thus 
granted  by  the  Kreditverein-  be  compared,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mortgage,  they  are  seen  to  be  35.79  of  the  legal  costs  and  52.64  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  obtained  at  the  last  auction.  In  1916  as  in  1915  the  Kredit- 
verein was  obliged  to  acquire  a  property  to  cover  the  amount  of  its  credit. 
The  properties  sold  by  an  amicable  agreement  extend  over  3,155.40  hectares 
and  are  burdened  as  forming  93,159  taxable  units.  Their  value  has  been 
certainly  determined  by  means  of  an  estimate,  in  the  case  of  eleven  of  them 
by  taking  40  marks  as  the  average  for  a  unit  liable  to  the  land  tax.  Such 
value  is  6,605,339  marks.  The  loans  made  by  the  Kreditverein  amounted 
to  2,876,400  marks,  a  sum  covered  by  mortgages  for  3,133,216  marks.  If 
the  amount  of  the  loans  made  by  the  Kreditverein  be  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  properties,  determined  by  the  double  method  already  indicated, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  mortgages,  it  is  found  to  be  47.43  per  cent,  of 
such  value. 

Under  dues  the  sum  of  450,574  marks  occurs  in  the  balance-sheet.  It 
comprises  later  recoveries,  amounting  however  only  to,  4,499  marks  and 
emanating  largely-  from  debtors  under  arms,  and  the  dues  falling  due  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1917  which  amounted  to  446,075  marks.  At  the  end  of 
January  1917  the  total  sum  of  dues  owed  in  1916  was  19,447,067  marks. 
Out  of  the  19,207,031  marks  of  dues  owed  in  1915  only  54,226  marks  or 


(1)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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0.28  per  cent,  were  in  arrears  at  the  end  of  January  1916,  and  this  sum  was 
reduced  in  the  following  year  to  33,591  marks  or  0.17  per  cent.  It  may  there- 
fore be  said  that  recoveries  are  made  in  good  conditions.  In  1916  net  pro- 
fits were  represented  by  505,793  marks  as  against  430,887  marks  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Of  this  sum  30,000  marks  were  paid  as  in  the  previous  year 
into  the  general  reserve  and  80,000  marks  into  other  reserve  funds,  whereas 
in  1915  nothing  was  paid  into  reserves.  As  in  1915  there  was  in  1916  a  pay 
ment  of  50,000  marks  to  the  fund  for  amortizing  the  properties  and  of  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent,  on  their  capital  shares  to  members.  The  remainder 
of  the  balance  was  carried  over  into  the  next  year. 


Part  iV:  Agricultural  Economy  in  General 


FRANCE. 

THE  TECHNTICAly  RE-KDUCATION  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  DE- 
PENDING ON  THE  MINISTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  MEN 
MUTILATED  IN  THE^WAR. 

SOURCE : 

Chancrin  (Iiispsctor  ot  Agriculture):  Stuly  having  this  title    and  published  in  i^a  main- 
d'ceuvre  agncole,  14th  year,  No.  217,  Paris,  10  and  25  July  1917. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  been  cease 
lessly  busy  over  the  fate  of  wounded  and  mutilated  men  from  the  countr\\ 
It  is  indeed  too  clear  that,  apart  from  ever}''  other  consideration,  their 
future  is  bound  up  vnth  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  France.  As 
early  as  the  beginning  of  1915  the  ministry  was  pushing  forward  the  orga- 
nization of  agricultural  re-education  in  its  schools.  The  matter  has  not  been 
without  difficulties.  The  schools  best  fitted  for  re-education  of  this  kind 
were  almost  all  being  used  as  hospitals  ;  and  staffs  were  lacking  since 
managers  and  teachers  had  been  mobilized. 

However  at  the  end  of  1915  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  had  eight  schools 
of  re-edacation  ;  five  others  were  ready  to  start  work  at  the  beginning  of 
1916  ;  and  on  31  December  eighteen  schools  of  technical  re-education  were 
active.  In  July  1917  twenty-one  of  them  were  in  full  swing  and  six  more 
were  to  be  opened  in  August. 

The  re  education  did  not  at  first  yield  the  results  expected  for  the  re- 
cruiting of  pupils  was  difficiTlt.  Many  of  the  mutilated  agricnlturists  — 
the  small  proprietors,  leaseholders  and  metayers  —  had  only  one  preoccu- 
pation :  they  wished  to  go  home  as  soon  as  they  were  free.  These  men 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  advantages  of  re-education. 

There  remained  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  they  indeed  form  al- 
most exclusively  the  pupils  of  these  special  schools.  They  consent  to  come 
to  them  because  they  hope  the  teaching  they  receive  will  enable  them  to 
find  situations  as  managers  or  foremen  vSometimes  their  hope  to  better 
themselves  leads  them  further  :  they  pass  into  trade  and  industry.  Is  it 
right  thus  to  encourage  a  new  exodus  into  the  towns  ?  This  new  danger  must 
be  eliminated  or  at  least  attenuated. 
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For  this  end  it  is  first  necessary  that  the  recruiting  of  pupils  lor  the 
schools  of  agncultural  re-education  should  give  better  results.  It  should 
be  considered  whether  it  be  not  a  mistake  to  wait  for  the  discharge  of  a 
mutilated  man  before  admitting  him  to  a  school  of  re-education,  and  whether 
—  what  is  worse  —  this  mistake  do  not*  tend  to  his  own  disadvantage. 

The  experience  of  these  State  schools  as  of  the  private  schools  has  shown 
clearly  and  precisely  at  what  time  technical  re-education  should  begin. 
It  should  not  be  left  until  a  m:;n's  discharge,  or  the  number  of  the  re-edu- 
cated may  be  infinitesimal  and  a  failure  may  result.  It  .should  begin  be- 
fore discharge,  while  hospital  treatment  is  still  being  received,  and  should 
accompany  re-education  in  physical  functions.  Recruiting  should  take 
place  among  mutilated  and  wounded  men  who  will  be  discharged.  The 
methods  of  beginning  re-education  at  the  earlier  and  at  the  later  stage  have 
been  tried,  notabh  in  the  district  school  of  Ondes  near  Auch  (Gers) ;  and  there 
is  no  longer  an}''  doubt  that  the  earlier  start  leads  to  excellent  results  from 
every  point  of  view.  Wounded  men  who  are  going  to  be  discharged  are 
delighted  to  be  taught  while  they  are  undergoing  treatment.  Several  of 
them  have  even  confessed  that  they  came  to  these  schools  with  the  settled 
purpose  of  settling  later,  when  they  were  free,  in  a  town,  and  that  their 
taste  for  agriculture  has  been  revived  Very  often  a  discharged  mutilated 
mail  does  not  come  to  the  schools  of  re-education  and  leaves  the  land  be- 
cause he  imagines  that  he  will  never  be  able  for  the  varied  work  of  fields 
but  is  good  only  for  a  simple  and  monotonous  task  in  a  factory,  or  even  that 
he  is  no  longer  adapted  to  any  physical  labour.  Mutilated  men  who  have 
reached  this  point  of  doubting  completely  their  strength  or  skill  may  be 
shown  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  who  voluntarily  abstains  from  the  use 
of  one  limb  to  execute  the  labour  of  agriculture. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  men  have  regained  confidence,  and  a  month 
later  they  are  almost  normal  workers.  lyittle  by  little  they  are  convinced 
that  they  must  not  look  upon  themselves  as  the  inferiors  of  hale  men,  of 
whom  the}^  become  at  least  the  equals  in  right  of  the  knowledge  they  acquire 
at  the  school  of  re-education 

Moreover  not  only  has  experience  shown  that  technical  re-education 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  wounded  and  mutilated 
men  allows  of  it,  but  the  doctors  have  further  discovered  that  to  secure  ra- 
l)id  cures  and  success  in  the  reteaching  of  muscular  functions  there  are  no 
better  exercises  than  the  infinite  varieties  of  movements  and  attitudes  to 
which  agriculture  gives  rise. 

The  Health  Service  therefore  gave  back  to  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture the  national  schools  of  Montpellier  and  Rennes,  in  order  that  sections 
for  re-education  might  be  installed  in  them  side  by  side  with  medical 
centres.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  completely  fitted  up  the  school  at 
Grignon  for  the  reception  of  more  than  sixty  wounded  men.  This  combi- 
nation of  re-education  and  hospital  treatment  is  realized  wherever  possi- 
ble The  excellent  results  which  it  already  gives  allow  the  hope  that  agri- 
cultural re-education  will  keep  on  the  land  almost  all  the  wounded  and  mu- 
tilated countrymen  who  might  think  of  leaving  it. 
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§  I.  What  technical  re-education  shoui^d  be. 

There  are  already  examples  *of  efficient  technical  re-education  :  the 
small  hospital  of  Martillac  has  already  supplied  about  30,000  working 
days  to  local  agriculture,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  district  and  of  the 
wounded  men  whose  cure  has  thus  been  invariably  accelerated,  facilitated 
and  rendered  less  costly.  The  maximum  amount  of  energy,  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  iirevocably  to  agriculture,  is  thus  recuperated  within 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

We  must  not  ftowever  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  men's  in- 
juries alwa3^s  entail  a  diminution  of  purely  physical  force,  however  small 
may  be  the  loss.  The  endeavour  is  to  compensate  for  tliis  diminution  by 
an  intellectual  gain,  in  that  the  wounded  and  mutilated  men  are  enabled 
to  derive  in  the  future  more  fiom  their  labour,  even  in  many  cases  to  do 
better  than  before  the  war.  To  reach  such  a  result  practice  and  theory 
must  be  skilfully  mingled  in  the  process  of  re-education.  If  the  value  of  a 
mutilated  man  is  to  be  so  increased  that  there  will  be  as  nmch  demand  for 
him  as  for  an  ordinary  workman,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  where- 
tore  and  the  how  of  agricultural  operations  be  carefully  explained  to  him. 
Experience  has  made  it  clear  that  a  mutilated  man  cannot  give  himself 
up  continuously  to  what  is  called  general  agriculture. 

"  A  mutilated  man  ",  says  M.  Duchein,  director  of  the  district  school 
of  agriculture  of  Ondes  near  Toulouse,  "  is  really  in  place  onl5^  at  the  head 
of  a  farm  or  a  >ard,  as  a  farmer,  metayer,  lessee,  manager  or  foreman.  As 
such  he  can,  being  one  of  several  workers  on  a  farm,  choose  work  suited 
to  his  aptitudes.  Most  of  the  poor  men  among  the  mutilated,  and  it  is 
only  they  who  need  to  have  work  found  for  them,  will  certainly  have,  when 
they  have  been  re-educated,  the  technical  qualifications  of  managers  or 
tenant  farmers  ".  The  men  here  contemplated  have  encountered  the  thou 
sard  difficulties  of  practical  agriculture  and  have  the  habit  of  observation, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  possible  to  give  them  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
agricultural  teaching  enabling  them  to  raise  themselves.  The  work  already- 
accomplished  in  the  schools  allows  this  confidence  to  be  felt.  But  obviously 
all  cannot  find  situations  as  managers.  They  will  be  workmen  who  will 
be  appreciated  and  sufficiently  sought  after  by  farmers,  but  the  possibilit}- 
that  they  will  be  only  casually  and  occasionally  employed  must  be  avoided. 
Thought  has  already  been  given  to  this  point.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
wishes  that  all  mutilated  agricultural  labourers  who  have  been  re-educated 
m  the  schools  of  agriculture  may  easily  become  owners  or  lessees  of  land. 
Holdings  to  be  let  and  small  rural  holdings  which  can  be  acquired  cheaply 
are  num.erous  in  France.  All  which  those  concerned  need,  in  order  to  esta- 
l:^lish  themselves  on  them,  is  a  little  money.  Agricultural  credit  is  prepared 
to  lend  them  this  money.  This  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  mu- 
tilated men  and  to  the  recruiting  for  the  schools  of  re-education,  and  it 
gives  direction  to  the  teaching  in  these  schools. 
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The  service  of  agricultural  credit  which  depends  on  the  Ministiy  of  Agri- 
culture is  active  to-day  in  all  the  departments  of  France  and  renders  va- 
luable support  to  young  agriculturists  to  whom  it  offers  credit  of  two  sorts 
—  long  and  short  or  medium-term  credit. 

We  should  recall  that  the  individual  long-term  credit,  instituted  by 
the  law  of  19  March  1910  (i),  inckidcs  long-term  loans  afforded  by  the  dis- 
trict funds  for  agricultural  credit  and  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion, fhsposition,  conversion  and  reconstitution  of  small  farms.  These 
loans  may  be  of  as  much  as  8,000  francs  and  are  repayable  within  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  fifteen  years  by  annual  instalment  computed  at  the  average 
rate  of  interest  at  2  per  cent.  They  should  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  or 
a  life  insurance  contract.    - 

The  short-term  credit  regulated  by  the  law  of  31  March  1899  includes 
advances  on  harvests  and  loans  to  agriculturists,  at  very  ptofitable  rates, 
of  the  funds  they  need  to  buy  manures,  seeds,  ploughs  and  animals  and  pay 
the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  and  rent. 

These  loans  are  granted  in  return  for  the  deposit  of  negotiable  bills, 
generally  guaranteed  by  a  deposit  or  a  warrant.  Their  term  varies,  ac- 
cording to  the  transaction  which  they  enable,  from  3  months  to  a  year. 
Thanks  to  the  mutual  funds  of  agricultural  credit,  small  agriculturists 
can  therefore  obtain  the  money  they  need  on  terms  equivalent  to  those 
which  large  proprietors  enjoy. 

Moreov-er  the  district  funds  of  mutual  agricultural  credit  have  lately 
been  authorized  to  afford  a  new  form  of  credit,  called  medium-term  credit. 
This  to  say  that,  to  enable  the  acquisition  of  live  stock  or  agricultural  material, 
they  may  grant  loans  for  a  maximum  term  of  five  yeais  and  of  a  maximum 
amount  of  5,000  francs  vmder  certain  special  guarantees.  These  loans 
are  granted  at  the  same  rates  as  short  term  loans. 

In  order  to  benefit  b}''  any  one  of  these  forms  of  credit  an  agrictdtu- 
rist  must  be  a  member  of  : 

(i)  an  agricultural  syndicate  or  an  agricultural  mutual  insurance  so- 
ciety of  the  district ; 

(2)  a  local  fund  of  mutual  agricultural  credit.  One  of  these  societies 
may  be  joined  when  application  is  made  for  the  loan,  a  member's  share  be- 
ing in  such  case  deducted  from  the  sum  lent. 

The  road  thus  opened  up  to  discharged  agriculturists  is  plain.  WTien 
they  have  passed  through  a  centre  of  agricultural  re-education  they  will 
have  serious  guarantees  of  their  technical  ability  which  will  render  much 
easier  to  them  the  access  to  funds  of  agricultural  credit,  the  more  so  because 
government  is  now  considering  how  discharged  men  wishing  to  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture  may  benefit  by  special  conditions  which  will  yet  fur- 
ther facilitate  their  acquisition  of  small  rural  holdings. 


(i)  See  our  issues  for  December  1910  and  April  1911,  Bulletin  Mensuel  des  Institutions 
ic(ynomiqucs  et  Sociales,  ist  year,  No.  3,  December  1910,  p.  276  and  2nd  year,  No.  4,  p.  197. 
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^   2.  The  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

On  principle  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  made  all  possible  use  of 
schools  of  agriculture  existing  before  the  war,  and  has  formed  in  each  of 
them,  side  by  side  with  the  provision  for  general  instruction,  several  spe- 
cializing divisions,  in  order  that  the  mutilated  men  may  specialize  at  the 
same  time  in  several  branches  of  agriculture  affording  interesting  open- 
ings. At  present  the  following  twenty-one  schools  of  re-education  are  at 
work : 

1.  National  School  of  Agriculture  of  Grignon. 

2.  National  School  of  Horticulture  of  Versailles. 

3.  National  Dairy  School  of  MamiroUe  (Doubs). 

4.  National  Dairy  School  of  Poligny  (Jura). 

5.  Dairy  Trade  School  of  Surgeres  (Charente-Inferieure). 

6.  National  Basketmaking  School  of  Fayl-Billot  (Haute-Marne) . 

7.  Shepherds'  School  of  Rambouillet  (vSeine  et-Oise). 

8.  Special  School  for  Mechanics  of  Noisy-le-Grand  (Seine-et-Oise). 
g.  District  School  of  Agriculture  of  Ondes  (Haute-Garonne). 

10.  Practical  School  of  Agriculture  and  Dairy   Work   of   iVurillac 
(Cantal) . 

11.  Practical   Schorl   of   Agriculture   of  la    Brosse,    near   Auxerre 
(Yonne). 

12.  Practical  School  of  Agriculture  of  Petre  (Vendee). 

13.  Practical  School    of    Agriculture    of    Tomblaine.    near    Nancy 
(Meurthe-et-Moselle) . 

14.  Practical  School  of    Agriculture    of    Grand-Jouan    (lyoire-Infe- 
f  erieure) . 

15  Practical  School  of  Agriculture  of  Oisellerie  (Charente). 

16.  Practical  School  of  Agriculture  of  Eculh'  (Rhone). 

17.  Practical  School  of  Cooperage  ad  Distilling  of  Saintes  (Charente- 
Inferieure). 

18.  Practical  School  of  Aviculture  of  Gambais  (Seine  et-Oise). 

19.  Departmental  School  of  Bourges. 

20.  Departmental  School  of  Auch-Beaulieu  (Gers). 

21.  School  "  La  Maison  du  Soldat  ",  97  rue  Jenner,  Paris. 

On  I  April  these  schools  had  re-educated  830  mutilated  or  wounded 
men  while  381  such  men  were  then  receiving  re-education. 

It  is  announced  that  the  following  schools  will  soon  be  at  work  :  * 

1.  National  School  of  Agriculture  of  Montpellier. 

2.  National  School  of  Agriculture  of  Rennes. 

3.  School  of  Agrictdture  of  Contamine-sur-Arve   (Haute-Savoie). 

4.  School  of  Agriculture  of  Bordeaux- Blanquefort. 

5.  School  of  Agriculture  of  Besancon. 

6.  Departmental  vSchool  of  Ccllard  (Loire). 

There  will  thus  come  to  be  twenty-seven  schools  of  technical  re-edu- 
cation in  agriculture. 
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§  3.  Resuets  obtained. 

We  will  now  examine  the  present  state  of  these  schools,  the  results 
they  have  obtained,  the  observations  made  in  them,  and  the  reflections  which 
the  practice  of  technical  education  has  suggested  to  the  teachers  in  them. 

National  School  of  A^rictdture  at  Grignon.  —  There  is  a  division  for 
the  training  of  rural  mechanics  and  another  for  training  shepherds.  Eigh- 
teen mechanics  of  tractors  or  drivers  of  machines  have  already  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  farmers.  Recruiting  for  the  shepherds'  division  is  diffi- 
cult. The  school  could  not  render  any  real  services  by  re-education  until 
the  Service  of  Health  installed  in  it  a  medical  hospital  and  the  wounded  men 
who  were  receiving  treatment  could  be  re-educated.  Seventy-eight  mutil- 
ated or  wounded  men  have  been  re-educated  and  fifty-six  vv^ounded  or  dis- 
charged men  are  now  being  re-educated.  The  school  could  easily  accom- 
modate 150  of  the  mutilated. 

National  School  of  Horticulture  of  Versailles.  —  The  school  cannot  board 
pupils  and  this  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  recruiting.  Only  four  mutilated 
men  have  been  re-educated. 

Dairy  Schools  of  Mamirolle,  Poligny,  Siirgeres  and  Aurilljc.  —  These 
schools  have  re-educated  thirty-one  mutilated  men.  Recruiting  is  dif- 
ficult. The  Poligny  school  can  receive  only  slightly  mutilated  men  for  the 
work  necessaiy  to  the  manufacture  of  Gruyere  cheese  is  heavy. 

Most  of  the  mutilated  men  re-educated  in  the  Surgeres  school  become 
inspectors  or  testers  of  milk  and  can  earn  from  120  to  150  francs  a  month. 
The  pay  of  buttermakers  and  firemen  begins  at  from  120  to  130  francs  a 
month.  The  Central  Association  of  the  Co-operative  Dairies  of  the  Cha- 
rentes  and  Poitou  has  facilitated  the  stay  of  the  men  at  this  school  by  allow- 
ing 45  francs  a  month  at  least  to  such  of  them  as  belong  to  the  three  de- 
partments of  Charente-Inferieure,  the  Deux-Sevres  and  the  Vendee. 

The  Chantal  is  so  far  from  the  large  medical  centres  and  the  hospitals 
that  the  Aurillac  school  yields  no  result. 

National  School  of  Basketmaking  of  Favl-Billot.  —  The  school,  wliich 
depends  at  once  on  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  of  Comtneice,  recruits 
normally.  Sixty-two  mutilated  men  have  been  re-educated  in  it,  eight  of 
them  being  blind.  All  have  easily  found  situations  on  leaving.  Their 
average  earnings  are  form  5  to  6  francs  a  day ;  a  few  receive  7  francs  a  day, 
or  150  francs  a  month  with  board  and  lodging.  It  follows  on  the  director's 
personal  observations  that  re- education  should  begin  immediately  after 
a  cure,  before  the  time  necessary  for  the  formalities  of  discharge  has  elapsed. 
Apprenticing  is  comparatively  easily  accomplished,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
blind.  It  is  important  not  to  be  afraid  of  spending  nuich  time  at  the  outset, 
for  once  the  principles  of  basketmaking  have  been  learnt  time  will  eventually 
be  saved.  Thus  after  eight  or  ten  months  of  apprenticeship  a  blind  man 
can  manage  to  make  one  or  two  objects  which  have  a  market  and  allow  him 
to  earn  his  living.  A  blind  man's  work  should  not  differ  from  that  of  a 
seeing  man  and  therefore  his  wage  should  approximate  to  that  of  the  latter. 
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As  much  as  possible  the  school  should  seek  to  send  the  men  back  to  their 
homes.  In  any  case  it  shoiild  find  situations  for  the  re-educated  men, 
insure  that  they  have  work  b^/  coming  to  an  understanding  with  manufac- 
turers, and  even  give  thenr  guiding  after  they  have  been  re-educated. 

Shepherd's  School  annexed  to  the  National  Shepherding  Industry  at  Ram- 
houillet  and  the  Training  of  Shepherds  in  the  Schools  uf  Agriculture.  —  This 
school  was  formed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  3  April  1916  and  receiv- 
ed its  first  pupils  on  the  following  30th  of  August.  A  committee  of  bene- 
volence, got  together  by  M.  G.  Hanotaux,  gives  100  francs  a  month  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  mutilated  man.  Good  shepherds  are  highly  impor- 
tant :  they  would  help  to  reconstruct  the  country's  flocks,  without  which 
the  problem  of  wool  will  be  very  difficulty  to  solve,  as  indeed  it  was  before 
the  war.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  therefore  annexed  shepherds' 
schools  to  several  schools  of  agriculture.  At  Rambouillet  two  shepherds 
have  been  re-educated  and  six  are  being  re-  educated.  The  school  at  Ram- 
bouillet is  also  concerned  with  agriculture  in  general,  gardening,  basket- 
making,  and,  exceptionally,  the  management  of  engines.  A  gardener,  the 
driver  of  an  engine  and  a  basketmaker  have  been  re-educated,  and  three 
basketmakers   and  one  gardener  are  now  being  re-educated  in  the  school. 

School  of  Driver-mechanics  at  Noisy-le-Grand.  —  Before  the  war  the 
development  of  mechanical  cultivation,  as  a  certain  palliative  to  the  un- 
ceasing diminution  of  rural  labour,  was  already  a  preoccupation  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Agriculture.  There  had  been  competitions  in  mechanical 
cultivation  and  schemes  for  schools  for  rural  mechanics  had  been  prepared. 
The  war  has  made  the  development  of  mechanical  agriculture  a  yet  more 
urgent  matter  :  after  the  war  every  agricrdturist  should  be  in  some  sort  a 
mechanic.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  therefore  regarded  as  an  im- 
perative duty  a  contribution  to  the  staff  necessary  to  the  working  and  up- 
keep of  tractors  and  of  agricultural  machinery  generally.  It  has  been  pos- 
sible to  recruit  this  staff  among  mutilated  agriculturists,  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  wages  of  such  employment  are  equal  to  whose  given  in  industry. 
The  following  are  examples  of  wages  earned  :  manager  of  a  depot  of  tractors, 
15  francs  a  day;  assistant  manager,  12  francs  ;  chief  mechanic,  13  to  15 
francs  ;  chief  assistant  mechanic,  8  to  10  francs  ;  chief  smith,,  8  to  12  francs ; 
chief  assistant  smith,  6  to  10  francs  ;  driver  of  a  tractor,  3.50  francs  plus  1.50 
francs  a  hectare  (r)  —  since  two  hectares  are  ploughed  in  a  day  this  amounts 
to  6.50  francs  a  day  —  together  with  board  and  lodging. 

An  enquiry  into  the  service  of  mechanical  agrictdture  revealed  that 
it  is  possible  to  re-educate  as  drivers  of  tractors  men  who  have  lost  one  leg, 
men  who  have  lost  one  arm  if  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints  remain  good, 
and  men  who  have  a  stiffened  elbow  joint  with  a  more  or  less  normal  shoul- 
der joint.  Men  with  a  mended  shoulder  joint  will  never  be  able  to  drive  well 
and  will  not  be  able  to  put  out  the  necessary  strength  to  start  a  machine. 
Men  who  have  lost  a  left  arm  and  have  a  stiff  left  shoulder  have  difficulty 


)i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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in  manipulating  the  left-hand  levers,  especially  if  these  are  at  a  little  dis- 
tance.    A  man  with  one  sound  leg  can  however  manage  the  foot-levers. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  division  for  rural  mechanics  has  been  an- 
nexed to  the  Grignon  school,  'the  same  is  true  of  the  schools  at  Montpel- 
lier,  Rennes,  Ondts,  Tomblaine,  Oisellerie,  Auch-Beaulieu  and  Brosse. 

The  school  at  Noisy -le-Grand  was  founded  on  a  farm  of  180  hectares, 
which  vias  together  with  a  sum  of  100,000  francs,  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  b}^  a  generous  donor,  IVIme.  Gomel-Pujos.  The 
school  lias  been  at  work  since  17  February  1917  and  has  already  received 
137  pupils. 

Ondes  District  School  of  Agricnltiire.  —  The  di\asion  for  re-education  in 
this  school  was  formed  on  4  December  1915  and  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  finest  example  of  what  the  collaboration  of  a  school  of  agriculture  and 
the  Service  of  Health  can  produce.  The  division  disposes  of  a  hundred  beds. 
From  the  time  of  its  foundation  it  has  been  maintained  in  an  almost  complete 
state.  The  pupils  are  admitted  in  series,  ever}^  four  months.  The  practical 
teaching  includes  farm-work,  gardening,  smith's  work  and  woodwork,  for- 
estrj^  and  basketmaking.  The  wounded  men  are  divided  into  six  groups, 
and  these  in  turn,  for  two  days  at  a  time,  work  :  (i)  on  the  farm  —  in  the 
stables  and  under  cover  ;  (2)  on  the  farm  out  of  doors  ;  (3)  in  the  garden ;  (4)  in 
the  smithy ;  (5)  in  the  carpenter's  shop  ;  (6)  at  basketmaking  and  in  the  hos- 
pital. Recruiting  has  always  been  ensured  by  the  chief  doctors  of  the  cen- 
tre of  neurology  of  the  17th  region,  Drs.  Cestan  and  Decomps.  Onlj^  some 
ten  invalids  have  been  placed,  and  the^^  became  managers  earning  from  100 
to  120  francs  a  month  with  allowances  in  kind.  The  difhculties  are  great 
both  of  recruiting  the  pupils  and  of  giving  them  the  teaching  which  should 
complete  their  physical  re-education.  Half  the  wounded  are  farmers  and 
are  obsessed  by  a  wish  to  go  back  to  their  homes.  The  other  half,  agricul- 
tural labourers,  can  be  a  little  more  easily  influenced  by  a  hope  of  bettering 
themselves.  Almost  all  of  them  are  very  little  educated  and  at  first  they 
are  all  suspicious.  But  after  a  fortnight  such  as  have  been  convinced  of 
the  advantages  of  re-education  are  finally  won.  Their  efforts  and  the  pro- 
gress they  make  are  soon  surprising.  In  four  months'  time  these  invalids 
have  acquired  an  important  sum  of  technical  knowledge.  They  have,  in  fact, 
sufficient  knowledge  to  till  the  soil  intelligently.  But  in  order  that  the  ini- 
tial difficulties  may  be  overcome  the  men  must  be  approached  patiently 
and  ever}^  effort  must  be  made  to  give  them  confidence  first  in  the  teclini- 
cal  teaching  and  then  in  themselves.  It  is  possible  to  do  this.  At  first 
a  mutilated  man  feels  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  play  an  active  part 
in  life ;  his  future  looks  dark  to  him  ;  he  thinks  he  is  condemned  to  an  exis- 
tence of  unhappiness.  Gradually  he  discovers  the  forces  latent  in  his 
brain,  and  his  hopes  are  reborn  and  amplified.  When  he  leaves  the  school 
he  is  longing  to  prove  his  worth,  to  begin  his  task  courageously. 

The  school  of  Ondes  has  re-edacated  253  discharged  wounded  or  in- 
valid men,  and  now  contains  133  pupils. 

The  School  0/  Grand-Jouan  has  re-educated  tliirty-two  mutilated  men. 
The  general  instruction  includes  the  study  of  the  most  impoitant  ])oints 
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of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  school  also  trains  basketmakers, 
shepherds  and  rural  mechanics.  According  to  the  director,  M.  ]\Iontaux, 
recruiting  for  it  is  accomplished  fairly  easih'  by  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers ;  and  the  freely  given  support  of  the  local  press  has  further  made  it 
possible  to  find  situations  for  all  those  mutilated  men  whose  re-education 
has  been  finished.  The  system  even  provides  offers  of  emploj'ment  for  men 
whose  re-education  is  still  in  course.  The  wages  earned  bj'^  the  men  whom 
the  director  has  thus  placed  var\'  from  1200  to  2000  francs  a  year,  and  this 
is  for  this  district  a  high  rate.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  these  mutilated 
men  have  better  situations  than  they  had  before  the  war.  ]\Iost  of  them  are 
gardeners,  a  few  foremen  on  farms  or  managers. 

The  ScJiool  of  Cooperage  and  Distillins[  at  Saintes  has  re-educated  four- 
teen mutilated  men  and  is  now  re-educating  three. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  at  Gamhais  has  received  twelve  mutilated 
men  and  now  contains  three  such. 

The  Departmental  School  of  Auch-Beauheu  has  re-educated  ninet3'-six 
mutilated  or  wounded  men  and  is  now  re-educating  fort^^-five.  Here,  as  in  the 
school  at  Ondes.  the  management  of  the  Servnce  of  Health  has  been  of  great 
assistance  both  to  recruiting  and  to  working.  The  chief  divisions  which 
have  been  organized  are  those  of  general  agriculture,  gardening,  poultr^'- 
keeping,  cow-keeping,  grafting  and  viticulture,  woodwork  and  smith's 
work,  the  di\'ision  for  the  mending  of  agricultural  implements  and  that  for 
the  driving  of  tractors.  It  seems  also  to  be  useful  to  revive  in  the  field- 
workers  the  elementary  knowledge  of  writing,  French  and  arithmetic 
which  they  received  in  the  primary  schools  and  have  most  frequently  for- 
gotten, in  order  that  they  may  keep  accounts  connected  with  their  work, 
if  necessary-  the  accovmts  of  a  property.  The  manner  in  w^hich  the  pupils 
apply  themselves  to  the  elementary'  lessons  the^'  receive  in  the  various  bran- 
ches of  agriculture  is  the  sarest  guarantee  that  these  lessons  are  necessarj'. 
Manual  work  occupies  them  for  nearh"  five  hours  a  day  and  is  the  real  ba- 
sis of  their  re-education.  The  practical  work  is  of  two  kinds  :  it  aims  at 
re-educating  the  phj^sical  functions  of  a  mutilated  man  and  at  his  readap- 
tation  to  agriculture.  He  needs  progressive  exercises  to  give  suppleness 
to  his  stifi  limbs  or  to  give  him  skill  to  use  them  or  to  use  artificial  limbs.  A 
series  of  exercises  have  this  aim.  The  readaptation  of  a  man  to  agriculture 
is  accomplished  at  Beaulieu  in  the  school's  annexes  by  the  teaching  of  va- 
rious special  branches  of  agriculture  chosen  in  accordance  with  his  physical 
aptitudes  or  the  knowledge  he  possesses. 

The  same  difficulties  have  had  to  be  overcome  as  in  the  other  schools, 
and  here  again  the  help  of  the  Service  of  Health  has  been  useful,  thanks  to 
the  ver}^  special  interest  which  M.  Prost  Marechal,  director  of  the  Ser^-ice 
of  Health  in  the  17th  region,  has  taken  in  the  school  since  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 1916.  This  service  filled  tbirt^^  vacant  places  in  the  school,  which  is 
maintained  as  a  fully  acti\^e  re-educational  centre  ha^dng  from  fort}'  to 
fifty  pupils.  About  a  hundred  wounded  men  must  have  passed  through 
Beaulieu  and  three  fourths  of  them  have  returned  to  agriculture. 


THK   TECHXICAL   RE-EDUCATIOX    OF   MEN    MUTIT.ATED    IN    THi:    WAR 


The  Departmental  School  of  Bourges  has  re-educated  nineteen  mutilated 
or  wounded  men  and  is  now  re-educating  twelve  such. 

The  "  Maison  du  Soldat  "  (Soldier's  House)  in  the  13th  arrondissement  in 
Paris  has  re-educated  sixty-four  mutilated  men  and  is  now  re-educating 
sixteen  such. 


§  4.  Teaching  methods  in  the  schools  op  agricultural  re-education. 


Most  of  the  mutilated  men  who  come  to  the  schools  of  agricultural  re- 
education have  received  onh'  elementary  primary  instruction.  To  reach  the 
best  results  as  practically  as  possible  the  master  gives  intmtive  teaching 
by  means  of  object  lessons.  He  always  makes  an  appeal  to  the  pupil's 
judgment  and  spontaneity  ;  he  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  frcm  the  easy  to  the  difficult ;  he  pro- 
\'okes  thought  in  the  pupil ;  he  helps  him  with  a  series  of  easily  answered 
questions ;  he  places  him  on  the  right  path,  leaving  him  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  individual  initiative.  A  lesson  is  almost  alwa3's  a  dialogue  between 
the  pupils  and  the  teacher  who  interrupts  his  remarks  as  often  as  circumstan- 
ces seem  to  him  to  make  questions  necessary.  A  lesson  is  merely  an  explana- 
tion of  practice.  All  the  teaching  is  practical ;  but  no  agricultural  opera- 
tion is  accomplished  unless  the  pupil  have  understood  the  why  and  the  how 
thereof. 


§  5.  Measures  necessary  to  the  success  of  agricultural  re-education. 

One  point  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  The  true  way  to  succeed  is 
to  recruit,  as  soon  as  their  condition  permits,  only  mutilated  and  wounded 
men  who  will  be  discharged,  and  to  conduct  together  the  re-education  in 
physical  functions  and  in  technique  For  this  it  is  necessy  to  connect  the 
schools  of  agriculture  with  the  medical  centres.  Investigations  have  shown 
that  it  is  unwise  to  re-educate  in  one  establishment  discharged  invalids 
and  mutilated  or  wounded  men  w'ho  will  be  discharged  but  are  still  subject 
to  military  discipline. 

A  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  re-education  should  be  dissemin- 
ated, for  the  men  concerned  are  always  too  suspicious  of  it  until  they  have 
experienced  its  benefits.  It  is  intended  to  do  propaganda  work  by  means  of 
an  organization  which  will  be  represented  in  all  the  hospitals  and  will  be 
called  the  League  jor  the  Return  to  the  Land.  Lectures  and  cinematographic 
films  will  be  very  useful  in  teaching  through  hearing  and  sight  how  much 
is  already  being  accomplished  and  how  well  the  efforts  for  re-education  have 
been  founded.  A  special  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  for  the  wounded  in  the 
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liospitals.aud  this  shows :  {a)  What  agriculture  will  be  after  the  war  (conver- 
sion of  manual  into  the  less  laborious  mechanical  labour  —  the  agricultu- 
rist become  a  mechanic) ;  {b)  How  industry  compares  with  agriculture  from 
the  point  of  view  of  health ;  (l)  What  an  educated  agricultunst  can  earn  and 
what  agricultural  mechanics  are  now  earning  ;  {d)  How  a  wounded  or  mutil- 
ated man  can  receive  free  teaching  ;  {e)  How  an  agricultural  labourer  can 
easily  become  a  landowner  or  a  tenant  farmer.  It  would  be  well  also  to 
set  up  beside  each  school  of  re-education  and  in  constant  connection  with 
its  director  a  special  organization  for  the  placing  of  re-educated  mutilated 
agriculturists. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

THE   CORN   PRODUCTION   ACT,    1917. 


OFFiciAiv  source: 

The  journal  of  the  board  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  XXIV.  No.  6, I^ondon,  SeptembLTi9i7. 
Memorandum     explaining     the     principal     provisions    of     the    corn     production 

Act,    I9I7,AS    REGARDS    AGRICULTURAL    WAGES    IN    ENGLAND    AND     WALES.   The  Board 

ot  Asricultxire  and   Fisheries,  September  191 7. 


The  Corn  Production  Act,  passed  on  the  21st  of  last  August,  affects 
two  great  sections  of  the  British  agricultural  population,  the  wage-earning 
labourers  and  the  tenant  farmers.  To  the  former  a  minimum  wage  is  se- 
cured ;  and  the  latter  are  in  the  first  place  guaranteed  minimum  prices  for 
their  wheat  and  oats  for  the  six  years  from  1917  to  1922,  and  in  the  second 
place  protected  against  a  raising  of  their  rents  which  might  deflect  to  their 
landlords  the  profit  arising  from  such  minimum  prices.  The  protection 
given  by  this  Act  to  agriculture  and  its  restriction  of  tlie  freedom  of  agri- 
cultural contracts  represent  a  principle  new  in  British  legislation. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  deal  only  with  Parts  II  and  III  of  the  Act, 
which  concern,  respectively,  minimum  wages  and  the  limitation  of  rents, 
and  to  leave  on  one  side  Part  I  which  regulates  the  minimum  prices  of 
wheat  and  oats.  We  purpose  further  to  deal  only  with  the  Act  as  it  affects 
England  and  Wales,  omitting  the  particular  provisions  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 


§  I.  The  fixing  of  agricultural  wages  in  England 

AND    WALES. 

a)  Agricultural  Wages  Board.  —  The  Act  provides  for  the  establishment, 
b}'  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  of  an  Agricultural  Wages  Board 
for  England  and  Wales,  of  which  the  main  function  will  be  to  fix  minimum 
rates  of  wages  for  workmen  employed  on  agriculture.  The  term  workmen 
includes  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  the  term  agriculture  includes  not  only 
farm  work  but  also  work  on  osier  land,  and  in  woodlands,  orchards,  market 
gardens  and  nursery  grounds. 

The  Wages  Board  will  consist  of  three  classes  of  persons,  namely  :  a) 
"  appointed  members  ",  otherwise  persons  directly  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  who  need  not  necessarily  be  engaged  in  agri- 
culture but  who  will  be  expected  to  judge  impartially  between  employers' 
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and  workers'  interests  ;  b)  members  representing  employers ;  c)  members 
representing  workers. 

Women  as  well  as  men  will  be  eligible  as  members  of  the  Wages  Board. 

The  members  representing  employers  and  those  representing  workers 
must  be  equal  in  number  ;  and  the  appointed  members  must  not  exceed 
a  quarter  of  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  Wages  Board.  For  the 
rest,  the  numbers  of  appointed  and  of  representative  members  and  the  me- 
thods of  electing  both  classes  of  the  latter  will  be  determined  by  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

The  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Wages  Board  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

b)  Minimum  Rates  of  Wages.  —  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Wages  Board 
to  fix  nainimmn  rates  of  wages  for  time-work  for  all  classes  of  workers, 
and  it  may,  if  it  think  it  necessary  or  expedient,  also  fix  minimum  rates 
of  wages  for  piece-work.  These  rates,  whether  for  time-work  or  for  piece 
work,  may  be  fixed  so  as  to  apply  universallj^  to  agricultural  workers,  or 
may  be  fixed  differently  for  different  districts,  different  classes  of  workers, 
or  different  kinds  and  conditions  of  employment. 

In  fixing  them  the  Wages  Board  is  required  by  the  Act  to  secure,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  that  an  able-bodied  man  receive  such  wages  as,  in  its 
opinion,  promote  his  efficienc}''  and  enable  him  to  maintain  himself  and  his 
famil}'  in  accordance  with  a  standard  of  comfort  reasonably  consonant  with 
the  nature  of  his  occupation.  Where  time-work  is  concerned  the  Act  lays 
down  specificalh?^  that  the  minimum  rates  must  secure  for  an  able-bodied 
man  wages  equivalent,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Wages  Board,  to  at  least  25s. 
a  week.  The  term  "  able-bodied  man  "  does  not  apply  to  women,  boys  or 
girls,  but  onty  to  any  male  workman  who  is  not  incapable,  by  reason  of 
age,  mental  or  other  infirmity  or  physical  injury,  of  performing  the  work  of  a 
normally  efficient  workman. 

In  computing  the  wages  the  value  of  such  customary  allowances  as  are 
not  prohibited  by  law  may  be  taken  into  account,  in  so  far  as  the  Wages 
Board  may  authorize  and  on  a  basis  of  value  to  be  fixed  by  the  Wages  Board. 
Deductions  from  cash  wages  in  respect  of  an  allowance  of  intoxicating 
drink  are  however  illegal  under  the  Truck  Acts. 

Any  minimum  rates  fixed  under  the  Act  will  be  without  prejudice  to 
the  payment.,  under  any  agreement  entered  into  or  custom  existing  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  of  rates  higher  than  the  minimum  rats. 

c)  Procedure  to  Fix  Minimum  Rates.  —  Before  fixing  any  minimimi  rate 
of  wages  the  Wages  Board  must  give  notice  of  the  rate  which  it  proposes 
to  fix,  and  must  consider  any  objections  to  it  which  may  be  lodged  within 
one  month.  When  a  rate  has  been  fixed  notice  thereof  must  be  given  by  the 
Wages  Board  for  the  information  of  the  employers  and  workers  affected. 

The  Wages  Board  may,  if  it  think  expedient,  cancel  or  vary,  after 
due  notice,  any  minimum  rate  fixed  b}^  it.  It  must  reconsider  any  rate  if 
directed  to  do  so  bj^  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

d)  Procedure  to  Enforce  Minimum  Rates.  —  When  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages  has  been  fixed  an}^  agreement  for  the  payment  of  wages  at  less  than 
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such  rate  is  void.  Payment  of  wages  at  less  than  such  rate  lenders  the 
employer  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  £20  and  also  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  £1  for  each  day  on  which  the  offence  is  continued  after  conviction 
therefor,  unless  he  prove  that  he  did  not  know  and  could  not  with  reason- 
able diligence  have  ascertained  that  he  was  paying  less  than  the  fixed 
minimum  rate. 

When  the  Wages  Board  is  satisfied  that  a  worker  on  time-work  is  affec- 
ted b}'  a  mental  or  other  infirmity  or  a  physical  injury,  rendering  him  in- 
capable of  earning  the  minimum  time-rate  normally  applicable  in  his  case, 
it  may  grant  him  a  permit  of  exemption.  The  employer  is  not  liable  to 
penalty  for  paying  a  worker  having  such  a  permit  wages  at  less  than  the 
minimum  rate,  so  long  as  he  comply  with  any  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Wages  Board  when  the  permit  is  granted. 

Where  legal  proceedings  are  taken  against  an  employer  for  paying 
wages  at  less  than  the  minimum  rate  the  court  ma\',  whether  or  not  it 
convict  him,  require  him  to  pay  to  the  worker  concerned  any  arrears  of 
wages  which  it  may  hold  to  be  due. 

Any  worker  may  complain,  or  may  authorize  another  person  to  com- 
plain to  tJie  Wages  Board  that  he  is  being  paid  wages  at  less  than  the  fixed 
minimum  rate,  and  the  Wages  Board  ma}',  if  it  think  fit,  take  steps  on  his 
behalf  for  the  recovery  of  his  due  arrears  of  wages  or  the  prosecution  of  his 
employer. 

Moreover  a  worker  may  take  proceedings  on  his  own  behalf  for  the 
recovery  as  a  ci\nl  debt  of  an^^  arrears  of  wages  which  may  be  due  to  him 
in  respect  of  his  payment  at  less  than  the  minimum  rate. 

When  a  worker  is  working  b}'  the  piece  on  work  for  which  a  minimum 
time-rate  but  not  a  minimum  piece-rate  has  been  fixed  by  the  Wages  Board, 
he  may  complain  to  this  board,  or  may  authorize  another  to  do  so,  that  he 
is  receiving  wages  disproportionate!}^  low  as  compared  with  the  wages 
payable  at  the  fixed  minimum  time-rate.  The  Wages  Board  may  then  di- 
rect the  employer  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  effective  amounts  of 
wages  at  the  two  rates,  and  the  worker  may  recover  from  the  employer, 
summarily  as  "a  civil  debt,  any  sum  which  the  Wages  Board  so  direct  to 
be  paid. 

Officers  may  be  appointed  b}'  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
to  investigate  complaints  and  otherwise  secure  the  proper  observance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  minimum  rates  of  wages.  They  will 
have  the  power  to  require  the  production  of  wages  sheets  and  other  relevant 
information.  Persons  refusing,  at  their  demand,  to  produce  such  documents 
and  information,  or  knowingly  producing  false  documents  and  information, 
will  be  liable,  on  conviction,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20,  or  to  im])risonment 
for  not  more  than  three  months  with  or  without  hard  labour.  The  officers 
have  power  to  take  legal  proceedings  in  pursuance  of  directions  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

e)  District  Wages  Committee.  —  The  Wages  Board  ma}^  establish  Wages 
Committees  to  jfct  for  such  areas  as  the}'  may  determine.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  may  require  them  to  do  so. 
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There  will  be  equal  representation  on  a  District  Committee  of  local 
emploj^ers  and  local  workers,  and  it  will  include  also  at  least  one  member 
of  the  Wages  Board  or  another  nominee  of  the  Board  of  Agriciilture  and 
Fisheries.  Its  composition  will  be  further  settled  by  regulations  of  the  lat- 
ter board. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  a  District  Wages  Committee  to  recommend  to 
the  Wages  Board  minimum  rates  of  wages  applicable  to  its  own  district. 
Only  the  Wages  Board  itself  can  fix,  vary  or  cancel  minimum  rates  of  wages  ; 
but  no  minimum  rate  fixed. for  any  area  for  which  a  District  Wages  Com- 
mittee has  been  established  can  have  effect  or  can  be  varied  or  cancelled 
except  at  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  unless  it  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  reporting  thereon  to  the  Wages  Board. 

The  Wages  Board  maj"  refer  an}-  matter  to  a  District  Committee,  which 
will  report  and  make  recommendations  thereon,  and  may  delegate  to  a 
District  Committee  any  of  its  powers  and  duties  except  the  power  and  dut^' 
to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages.  It  may  also  authorize  a  District  Committee 
'to  delegate  any  such  powers,  including  that  to  issue  permits  of  exemption 
to  workmen  who  are  not  able  bodied,  to  a  sub-committee. 

f)  Expenses  and  Remuneration.  —  Expenses  incurred  with  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  b}^  members  of  the  Wages  Board 
or  of  a  District  Committee,  and  sums  paid  to  them  with  such  consent  to 
compensate  for  loss  of  time,  will  be  paid  out  of  public  funds. 

z)  Provisions  of  the  Act  already  in  Force.  —  Pending  the  establishment  of 
the  Wages  Board  and  District  Committees,  an  able-bodied  man  employed 
on  time-work,  but  no  worker  of  any  other  class,  who  since  21  August  1917 
has  received  wages  —  including  allowances  —  which  are  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  less  than  equivalent  for  an  ordinar}^  day's  work  to  the  rate  of  25s. 
a  week,  is  entitled  to  recover  the  difference  between  such  rate  and  that  at 
which  he  is  being  paid  from  his  em]Dloyer  as  a  civil  debt,  at  any  time  within 
three  months  after  the  minimum  has  been  fixed.  The  value  of  allowances 
in  the  cases  will,  if  disputed,  be  determined  by  the  court. 


§  2.  The  RESTRICTION  ON  THE  RAISING  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RENTS.    , 

a)  The  Scope  0/  the  Restriction.  —  Part  TII  of  the  Act  prescribes  that 
when,  after  21  August  1917,  a  contract  of  tenancy  is  made  or  varied,  the 
highest  permissible  rent  is  that  which  the  landlord  could  have  obtained  if 
the  provisions  as  to  minimum  prices  of  wheat  and  oats,  contained  in  Part  I 
of  the  Act,  had  not  been  in  force. 

The  purpose  of  the  restriction  is  thus  to  reserve  to  the  farmer,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  landlord,  the  profit  derived  from  the  minimum  prices. 

This  part  of  the  Act  is  said  to  apply  to  "  any  parcel  of  land  which  is 
wholly  agricultural  or  wholly  pastoral,  or  in  part  agricultural  and  as  to  the 
residue  pastoral,  or  in  whole  or  in  part  cultivated  as  a  market -garden,  and 
which  is  not  let  to  the  tenant  during  his  continuance  in  any  office,  appoint- 
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ment  or  employment  held  under  the  landlord  ".  Since  however  the  re- 
striction on  the  raisins;  of  rents  is  governed  by  the  provision  as  to  the  mi- 
nimum prices  of  wheat  and  oats,  in  effect  this  part  of  the  Act  concerns  onl}- 
arable  laud  and  land  which  will  become  arable. 

The  Act  does  not  make  it  illegal  for  a  landlord  to  obtain  the  best  rent 
he  can  for  his  land,  provided  the  effect  of  the  guaranteed  prices  is  left  out  of 
acco  unt.  It  does  not  affect  the  existing  law  as  to  the  determination  of  lea- 
ses, whether  at  their  expiry,  by  notice  to  quit,  or  otherwise. 

(b)  The  Method  of  Enforcing  the  Restriction.  —  If  a  tenant  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  rent  he  is  asked  to  pay  is  higher  than  it  would  have  been 
if  the  minimum  prices  for  wheat  and  oats  had  not  been  guaranteed,  and  if 
he  cannot  arrange  that  it  be  reduced  to  the  sum  which  would  have  been 
its  amount  without  such  guarantee,  he  may  require  the  matter  to  De  referred 
to  a  single  arbitrator  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  second  schedule 
of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1908  He  must  however  first  serve  on 
Ids  landlord,  either  i:)ersonally  or  by  registered  post,  witliin  one  year  of  the 
time  at  which  the  old  contract  is  varied  or  the  new  tenancy  begins,  a  writ- 
ten notice  requiring  the  rent  to  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

A  tenant  who  has  agreed  to  a  new  rent  does  not  lose  his  right  thus 
to  refer  it  to  arbitration. 

While  the  ar nitration  or  the  preliminar}'-  proceedings  are  in  coarse 
the  tenant  must  pay  the  rent  stipulated  in  the  contract  of  tenancy,  and 
may  not  withhold  any  part  thereof  as  being  in  excess  of  the  rent  permitted 
by  the  Act.  If  however  the  arbitrator  eventually  determine  that  the  sti- 
pulated rent  is  too  great,  the  tenant  ma}-  recover  whatever  he  has  paid, 
since  the  old  contract  was  varied  or  the  new  tenancy  began,  in  excess  of 
the  rent  determined  by  the  arbitrator  to  be  legal.  He  may  recover  such 
amount  by  deducting  it  from  the  rent  he  afterwards  pays  or  otherwise, 
and  he  will  in  future  pay  only  the  determined  rent. 

The  costs  of  the  arbitration  and  award  and  incidental  thereto  are  in 
the  discretion  of  the  arbitrator,  who  may  direct  to  and  by  whom  and  in 
what  manner  they  or  any  part  of  them  are  paid.  In  av»'arding  costs  he 
must  take  into  account  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  the  claim 
of  either  party,  in  respct  of  amount  or  otherwise. 

The  arbitrator  is  appointed  by  agreement  between  the  disputing  par- 
ties, or  failing  this  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

Nothing  in  the  Act  prevents  a  landlord  and  tenant  from  agreeing  to  a 
rent  subject  to  its  reference  to  arbitration  under  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

A  tenant  who  gives  up  a  holding,  rather  than  agree  to  pay  a  rent  de- 
manded as  a  condition  of  the  renewal  of  his  tenancy,  cannot  appeal  to  ar- 
bitration under  the  Act ;  and  has  no  right  to  resume  occupation  of  the  hold- 
ing even  if  it  be  decided  subsequently,  in  proceedings  instituted  by  his 
successor,  that  the  rent  demanded  was  in  excess  of  that  allowed  by  the  Act. 


HUNGARY. 


INTERIOR    COIvONIZATION 
AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  SMALIv  PROPERTY, 


SOURCES : 

CzETTLER  (Dr.  V.  V.  Jeno)  Die  inn'ere   Kolonisation  in  Ungarn,  iii  Archiv  jiir  innere  ICoio- 

nisation.  Parts  lo  aud  ii,  Berlin,  July  and  August  191 7. 
Glossen  zum  tjngarischen  Koloxisationsgesetzentwurf,  ibid  : 

The  form  and  structure  of  rural  property  in  Hungary  are  a  consequence 
of  the  historical  vicissitudes  through  which  this  country  has  passed  in  the 
last  century  and  which  have  governed  the  formation  of  large  landed  pro- 
perty. In  these  must  also  be  sought  theorigin  of  the  small  rural  towns  which 
are  here  so  characteristic,  towns  of  which  40  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion are  agricultural  labourers,  generally  owners  of  a  house  and  a  small 
garden.  These  labourers  form  the  mass  of  the  peasants  who  emigrate 
temporarily,  and  are  employed  more  or  less  throughout  the  country  on 
all  kinds  of  work.  They  are  however  much  attached  to  their  native  soil 
to  which  they  return  as  soon  as  the  work  for  which  they  have  been  engaged 
has'  ended. 

When,  on  the  whole  somewhat  late,  capitalism  made  its  conquering 
entry  into  Hungary,  some  of  the  wandering  labourers  bought  land  and  many 
of  them  became  small  proprietors.  The  redivision  of  lands,  the  division 
of  common  pasture-lands  and  other  collective  property,  and  above  all  the 
sale  of  properties  of  the  Domain  which,  for  financial  reasons,  took  place  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880,  had  an  important  effect  in  this  direction.  But  these 
events  entailed  an  entire  absence  of  regularity  in  the  method  of  taking  pos- 
session of  lands.  When  the  finances  of  the  Hungarian  State  were  reduced 
to  order  and  the  conditions  of  the  market  improved,  the  possition  of  landown- 
ers also  became  better.  Consequently  a  smaller  extent  of  land  came  into 
the  market  every  year,  and  the  opportunities  for  the  rural  populace,  living 
apart  in  small  half-rural  and  half-urban  groups,  to  buy  land,  diminished  pro- 
portionately.    It  was  then  that  the  first  agrarian  social  movements  b^an. 

In  order  to  relieve  these  over-populated  groups  of  their  excess  of  la- 
bour and  better  to  realize  the  value  of  large  landed  property,  which  hitherto 
had  been  insufficiently  cultivated  owing  to  the  lack  of  labour  and  capital, 
the  government  decided  on  the  very  definite  land  policy  of  methodically 
promoting  interior  colonization  on  the  basis  of  a  division  of  large  estates 
suited  to  this  use. 

In  this  way  and  on  these  principles  the  first  colonization  law  was  fra- 
med.    It  left  colonization  strictly  limited  for  it  regards  only  State  enterprises 
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ot  colonization  and  even  renders  colonization  by  individuals  almost  im- 
possible. This  law  placed  six  million  crowns  (i)  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture.  The  interest  of  this  sum  was  to  be  used  for  affording 
loans  and  other  financial  help  to  agriculturists  cultivating  lands  of  the  Do- 
main. Clearly  since  available  resources  were  so  slight,  colonization  on  a 
large  scale  could  not  be  contemplated.  Sixteen  colonies  which  were  formed 
comprise  nearly  1600  positions  for  farmers  and  200  more  for  agricultural 
labourers.  The  average  area  of  each  farm  is  40  arpents  (2)  and  the  pur- 
chase price  varied  from  3,000  to  16,000  crowns.  The  maximum  concession 
was  three  fourths  of  this  value  and  the  term  of  redemption  fifty  years,  in- 
terest being  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 

Such  being  the  conditions,  the  whole  countr}'  felt  the  effect  of  the  ina- 
dequacy and  lack  of  measures  which  could  provide  an  impulse  where  so 
important  a  matter  was  concerned.  Daranyj ,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Hungarian  Agriculturists,  took  note  of 
aspirations  which  existed  and  embodied  them  in  two  proposed  laws,  respec- 
tively dated  in  1903  and  190Q,  as  to  colonization  and  the  regularization  of 
the  parcelling  of  land.  But  neither  of  his  schemes  became  law.  That 
of  1909  was  however  most  useful  for  it  treats  the  whole  problem  of  a  land 
policy  fundamentally  and  integrally.  It  deals  not  only  with  coloniza- 
tion by  the  State  and  individuals  but  also  with  the  parcelling  of  land,  with 
the  Rentenoitt  (2)  or  property  siibject  to  the  pa^'ment  of  a  yearly  rent,  with 
colonization  based  on  leases  and  with  farmers'  co-operative  associations. 
It  contemplates  a  colonization  fund  of  120,000,000  crowns.  It  would  have 
been  applied,  for  special  ends,  on  all  State  property  without  reservation. 
Had  it  become  law  when  it  was  introduced  it  would  have  met  with  a  great 
success,  for  the  purchasing  power  of  mone}^  was  then  far  greater  than,  it 
is  now. 

This  scheme  having  fallen  to  the  ground  the  State  founded  a  federa- 
tion of  Hungarian  institutions  of  land  credit,  the  AUrnistenhank,  in  order 
not  completely  to  lose  its  directive  influence  over  rural  affairs.  Although 
this  institution  disposes  of.  somewhat  limited  resources  they  assure  to  the 
State  an  influence  over  the  parcelling  of  land,  the  sales  of  property  and  the 
terms  on  which  rural  credit  is  afforded. 

It  is  certain  however  that  Hungarian  rural  polic}^  has  not  brought  about 
that  the  State  or  the  middle  class  disposes  of  sufficient  financial  resources 
or  capital  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  colonization  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  the  parcelling  of  land  by  business  men  who  consider  only  their 
own  profit  is  almost  always  fatal  to  the  economic  future  of  the  new  small 
proprietors.  Thus  among  those  in  favour  of  interior  colonization  the  idea 
arose  of  seeking  for  new  resources  and  opening  up  new  roads  to  the  desired 
goal.     If  this  were  impossible  on  the  basis  of  property  a  positive  result 

(i)  r  crown  =  about  10  y^  d.  at  par.  (2)  i  arpcnt  =  1.4213  acres. 

(2)  For  the  introduction  of  the  RentengiU  into  the  colonization  of  North  Germany  (provinces 
of  West  Prussia  and  Posen)  see  our  issue  for  December  1912,  BiUlelin  des  Institutions  iconomi- 
ques  et  Sociales,  3rd  year,  no.' 12,  pp.  146-148. 
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might  be  reached  by  means  of  contracts  for  long  leases.  In  this  way  a 
movement  became  apparent  in  Hungary,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
Count  Alexander  Karolyi  and  the  Federation  of  Agriculturists,  towards  the 
formation  of  farmers'  co-operative  associations.  To  this  movement  be- 
longs the  foundation  of  independent  farmers'  co-operative  associations, 
having  more  or  less  fixed  by-laws,  of  registered  co-operative  associations, 
of  mere  societies,  and  of  lesser  groups  of  local  co-operative  credit  associations 
belonging  to  the  federation  of  the  central  fund  of  Hungarian  co-operative 
credit  associations,  and  of  their  special  branches. 

All  this  certainly  shows  progress  towards  the  realization  of  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  constitution  of  small  farms,  biit  the  development  has  not 
yet  taken  a  precise  direction.  Two  of  the  most  important  corporations 
insisted,  by  means  of  collective  manifestoes,  on  the  necessity  of  interior  colo- 
nization and  of  introducing  without  delay  a  law  for  its  organization.  It 
was  the  Federation  of  Hungarian  Agriculturists  and  the  Hungarian  Repre- 
sentation of  the  Interests  of  Agriculturists  of  Transylvania  who  thus 
distinguished  themselves. 

Thus  little  by  little  the  problem  of  interior  colonization  and  of  a  rural 
policy  became  ripe  for  solution.  All  connected  and  contingent  questions 
had  been  examined,  studied  and  analyzed.  The  comparative  value  of  the 
various  S3'stems  of  colonization  had  been  analysed  :  that  is  to  say  that  the 
question  of  whether  colonization  based  on  freehold  or  leasehold  tenure  were 
the  more  profitable  had  been  investigated. 

The  projected  Daranyj  law  of  1909  was  rid  of  certain  provisions  which 
had  come  to  be  out  of  date.  The  scheme  remained  legally  the  most  com- 
plete, where  its  matter  was  concerned,  and  could  form  a  point  of  departure 
for  the  new  colonizing  activity,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

In  Hungary  the  development  and  success  of  interior  colonization  are 
facilitated  by  factors  which  have  an  evident  importance.  Above  all  no 
one  can  say  that  there  is  not  land  to  be  colonized.  In  a  countr}^  where 
the  lands  which,  by  selling  and  purcha.sing  contracts,  change  hands  every 
year,  reach  an  area  of  two  million  arpents,  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  finding 
land  to  buy.  We  should  add  that  in  Hungary  large  estates  will  lack  capi- 
tal after  the  war,  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  labour  a  part  of  their  lands  will 
have  to  be  sacrificed  to  allow  the  organization  of  the  remaining  part  with 
the  money  obtained  by  the  sales. 

The  agency  for  colonization  must  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  decen- 
tralization. In  Hungary  there  should  be  such  agencies  in  every  comitat,  on 
th2  model  of  the  provincial  rural  societies  of  Prussia  [Landegeselhchaften). 
The  foundation  of  an  institution  of  central  credit  will  be  necessary  only  for 
the  financial  side  of  the  enterprise. 

These  principles  ruled  in  Hungar7^  in  the  matter  of  interior  coloniza- 
tion until  the  outbreak  of  war.  Other  factors  have  since  complicated  the 
problem,  which  is,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished,  still  far  from 
being  solved  in  practice. 

We  will  now  examine  the  present  attitude  of  public  opinion  and  of 
competent  influences  in  Hungary  with  regard  to  the  problem. 
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The  gaps  caused  by  the  war  in  the  population,  especially  in  the  rural 
population  which  has  been  more  severely  tried  than  other  classes,  have  made 
the  problem  of  colonization  by  ex-soldiers  one  of  the  moment  Small  pro- 
perty is  the  best  means  of  increasmg  the  population,  and  soldiers  fallen  in 
the  war  can  be  best  and  soonest  replaced  by  the  rural  population.  The  prob- 
lem is  seen  to  be  yet  more  important  when  the  walue  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  especiall}'  corn  growing,  in  Hungary  is  considered. 

•  The  bishop  of  Stuhlweissenburg,  Ottokar  Prokdszka,  has  made  himself 
the  promoter  of  this  kind  of  interior  colonization.  At  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Federation  of  Hungarian  Agriculturists,  which  has  always  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  interior  colonization,  he  proposed  the  division  into  small 
active  and  independent  farms,  which  could  be  granted  on  lease  first  to  the 
invalids  of  the  war  and  the  widows  of  fallen  soldiers  and  then  to  all  citizens 
who  had  fought  at  the  front,  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  communal  property 
and  property  subject  to  other  services,  that  is  a  total  areas  of  10,000  arpents 
at  present  not  adequately  farmed. 

His  proposal  was  very  favourably  received  and  the  problem  was  consid- 
ered from  different  points  of  view.  The  Federation  of  Hungarian  Agricul- 
turists, as  the  corporation  most  interested,  nominated  two  councils  for  the 
study  of  problems  of  rural  policy.  The  reporter  of  the  council  responsible 
for  rural  policy,  Dionis  von  vSebess,  drew  up  two  schemes  for  a  law.  The 
first  of  them  is  on  the  agrarian  right  of  succession  and  tends  to  introduce 
the  option  of  naming  a  single  heir  instead  of  the  system  of  dividing  real 
estate,  on  the  model  of  the  German  Anerbenrecht  (i)  or  right  to  leave  undiv- 
ided property  to  one  heir.  The  second  scheme  treats  of  a  lease  for  fifty 
years  which  would  aim  at  transforming  rural  leases,  converting  the  right  they 
confer  fiom  an  obligation  to  a  property  right.  Yet  another  scheme,  connec- 
ted with  these  two,  concerns  the  granting  of  credit  on  the  security  of  rural 
implements,  and  would  introduce  into  Hungarian  law  the  system  of  chattel 
mortgages.  A  fourth  scheme  is  for  the  distribution  of  lands,  and  aims  at 
avoiding  the  abuses  and  speculation,  now  so  common,  which  accompany 
the  parcelling  of  land,  by  introducing  a  legislative  measure  entailing  State 
superintendence  and  grants. 

The  council  for  rural  policy  collected  data  at  the  same  time  as  to  the 
largest  estates  on  which  colonization  could  be  undertaken. 

We  will  not  report  here  the  various  attitudes  of  political  parties  and 
of  the  men  most  respresentative  of  Hungarian  agiarian  policy  with  reference 
to  these  proposals,  and  the  action  taken  to  give  them  the  practical  force 
which  would  allow  of  their  realization.  We  will  only  state  that  Count 
Tisza  in  the  Chamber  of  Magnates  declared  himself  convinced  of  the  use- 
fulness of  moderate  interior  colonization  in  the  kingdom.     He  made  clear 

(i)  For  this  iustitution,  which  is  now  applied  to  interior  colouizatioii  in  North  Germany, 
see  our  issue  for  December  1912,  Bulletin  des  Institutions  iconomiques  et  So«a/t's,  3rd  year,  no. 
12,    pp.    147-148. 
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the  importance  and  justification  of  large  landed  property  organized  on 
modern  lines,  which  he  considered  to  be  necessary  to  the  victualling  of  the 
urban  populations  and  to  provide  a  model  of  farming  technique.  But  small 
property  is  a  matter  of  urgent  interest  to  the  increase  of  the  population, 
for  small  properties  supply  the  labour  of  which  there  will  be  a  double  need 
after  the  war.  In  deference  to  this  principle  Count  Tisza  affirmed  that  the 
governement  intended,  and  legislation  contemplated,  stimulating  an  in- 
crease of  small  farms  where  conditions  of  the  soil  allowed  of  them,  and 
especially  where  there  were  many  large  properties  insufficiently  farmed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Hungary  the  importance,  and  future 
of  interior  colonization  depend  less  on  the  soil  than  on  capital.  Land  exists 
in  abundance.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  find  mortgagees,  and  to  obtain 
personal  credit  and  credit  for  the  conduct  of  the  farm. 

A  very  recent  development  of  the  problem  we  are  considering  was  the 
introduction  into  parliament  of  two  proposals  when  the  projected -law  as 
to  war  taxes  was  being  discussed.  Latterly  in  Hungary  many  stock  com- 
panies, and  societies  of  capitalists  who  are  generally  foreign  providers,  have 
bought  several  million  hectares  (i)  of  land,  being  influenced  by  the  promise  in 
the  projected  law  of  certain  facilities  with  regard  to  the  taxation  of  their 
capitalized  property.  Count  Maurice  Esterhazy  therefore  proposed  to  the 
govermnent  to  bring  the  projected  law  as  to  colonization  before  parlia- 
ment before  the  tax  on  such  property  was  imposed. 

To  complete  these  measures  Marquis  George  Pallavicini  proposed 
that  two  ordinances  should  be  adopted,  which  would  rule  that  the  State 
should  have  a  right  of  pre-emption  whenever  there  was  a  sale  of  land,  and 
that  the  right  to  buy  lands  should  be  limited,  when  foreigners  or  corpora- 
tions using  foreign  money  were  concerned.  The  cases  of  allowing  lands 
to  pass  to  the  peasants  and  allowing  them  to  pass  to  speculating  capita- 
lists are  indeed  very  different. 

The  two  proposals  were  rejected  by  parliament,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  a  clear  sign  of  a  will  to  reach  in  the  problem  of  interior  colonization  a 
concrete  solution  which  will  take  into  account  the  needs  to  which  the  war 
has  given   rise. 

(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFOR^L\TIOX  RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURAL 
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CANADA. 

DISCHARGED  SOI,DIERS  AND  AGRICUIvTURE.  —  Canadian  Finance,  Vol.   VII I,  No.  13, 
4  J11I3'  loi-. 

A  census  is  now  being  taken  of  Canadian  soldiers  overseas,  and  on 
this  it  should  be  possible  to  base  an  estimate  of  those  inclined  to  agri- 
culture. The  card  issued  for  the  purpose  of  the  National  Service  Commis- 
sion includes  spaces  to  be  filled  up  with  a  man's  name,  age,  unit  and  rank, 
postal  address  before  enlistment,  and  province  ;  and  also  asks  a  number  of 
questions,  among  which  are  the  following :  "  Is  your  ol deposition  open  for 
you  on  your  return  to  Canada  in  fit  condition?  Do  you  propose  to  make  your 
home  in  Canada  after  the  war?  Do  5'ou  wish  to  take  up  farming  as  an  occupa- 
tion? Have  you  ever  worked  on  a  farm?  If  so,  how  long?  How  much  money 
do  you  expect  to  have  at  your  disposal  on  your  return  to  Canada  ?  Do  you 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  any  available  scheme  of  assisted  agricultural 
settlement?  Would  you,  if  necessary  to  gain  experience,  work  for  prevailing 
wages  on  a  farm  after  your  return,  pro\'iding  your  dependents  were  in  the 
meanwhile  given  the  same  support  as  they  now  receive  ?  " 

To  provide  for  the  returned  soldiers  desiring  an  agricultural  training 
the  government  oi  Alberta  has  arranged  to  keep  one  of  the  provincial  schools 
of  agriculture  open  tluroughout  the  year.  Ordinarily  these  schools  are  closed 
from  I  April  to  i  November.  The  school  chosen  is  at  Olds,  fift3^-eight 
miles  north  of  Calgary  and  an  the  Edmonton  line.  The  men  will  receive 
in  it  tweh'e  months'  instruction,  and  may  choose  whether  they  will  do  so 
continuous!)'  for  a  summer  and  a  winter,  or  in  two  winter  courses  separated 
by  an  interval  which  they  can  spend  on  a  farm. 

In  Saskatchewan  the  commission  has  arranged  for  the  returned  men  to 
be  trained  at  the  agricultural  college  of  the  provincial  university  at  Saska- 
toon, where  shorter  and  more  intensive  courses  of  instruction  than  those 
provided  for  ordinary  students  have  been  planned  for  them. 

In  Manitoba  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  has  taken  over  the 
old  agricultural  college  at  Winnipeg,  and  soldiers  will  be  able  there  to  ob- 
tain instruction  and  practice  in  many  branches  of  work  on  the  land.  Poul- 
try raising  on  a  large  scale  will  probably  be  taken  up  at  this  college  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Produce  Association  of  Canada.  A  deputation  of  the 
latter  bod}'  has  \'isited  the  commission  at  Ottawa  and  pointed  out  that  there 
are  considerable  opportunities  for  partly  disabled  men  in  the  business  of 
marketing  the  produce  of  poultry  farming,  as  in  testing  and  grading  eggs 
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and  grading  and  packing  poultry.  The  old  college  at  Winnipeg  is  equip- 
ped with  greenhouses  for  winter  gardening.  It  has  also  a  machinery  hall, 
one  hundred  feet  square,  where  men  will  be  taught  to  use  and  repair  farm 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  Men  able  to  do  this  are  in  great  demand,  especially 
in  the  west  where  tractor  farming  has  been  developed  on  the  largest  scale. 
The  Winnipeg  representative  of  big  implement  houses  are  co-operating  in 
the  work  of  instruction  b3^  lending  without  charge  tractors,  threshing  ma- 
chines, gazoline  engines  and  other  modern  agricultural  appliances. 

The  great  re-education  centre  for  Ontario  at  Guelph,  wliich  has  just 
been  taken  over  by  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  from  the  provin- 
cial government,  is  fully  equipped  for  the  most  thorough  agricultural  train- 
ing. The  propert}^  covers  850  acres,  nearly  all  available  for  this  purpose  and 
largely  already  under  cultivation.  There  are  on  it  a  large  greenhouse  for 
gardening  under  glass,  a  model  dairy  barn  and  up-to-date  machinery  ;  and 
live  stock  of  all  kinds  complete  the  equipment  for  stock  farming. 


FRANCE. 

X.  THE  CANCELLING  OF  RURAL  LEASES. 

A  law  of  17  August  191 7  sanctions  the  cancelling,  without  payment  of 
indemnity,  of  rural  leases,  in  the  interest  of  lessees  or  their  heirs  placed  in 
certain  circumstances.  By  Article  2  of  this  law  when  the  lessee  of  a  rural 
holding  is  killed  by  the  enemy,  or  dies  of  his  wounds  or  of  an  illness  contract- 
ed or  aggravated  while  he  is  ser\'ing,  his  heirs  may  demand,  by  registered 
post  within  three  months  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  of  his  death  or 
of  the  official  intimation  thereof,  that  his  lease  be  cancelled.  The  same  pri- 
vilege exists  in  the  case  of  :  i)  a  lessee  who  has  been  discharged  because  of 
wounds  received  or  an  illness  contracted  or  aggravated  while  he  was  serving, 
and  who  is  not  in  a  condition  to  continue  to  cultivate  the  leased  real  estate  ; 
2)  a  lessee  whose  wounds  or  illness  are  consequent  on  the  war  although  he 
has  not  been  with  the  colours  ;  3)  the  widow  or  heirs  of  a  lessee  in  the  lat- 
ter case.  In  all  these  cases  a  full  right  to  free  cancellation  will  exist,  and 
the  cancellation  will  have  effect  at  the  end  of  a  customary  term,  delays  for 
leave  which  maj^  not  exceed  a  3'ear  being  observed.  Cancellation  can  be 
given  at  the  demand  of  the  wife  or  children,  or  failing  them  of  the  parents 
or  grandparents  of  a  lessee  called  to  the  colours  and  officiall}'  stated  to  be 
missing  or  killed.  Further,  for  six  months  after  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties and  the  return  of  the  lessee  to  his  home  the  latter  may  ask  to  have  his 
lease  cancelled,  being  responsible  for  proving,  if  the  point  be  disputed,  that 
he  can  no  longer  cultivate  the  real  estate  let  to  him,  owing  to  wounds  or 
an  illness  he  has  contracted  while  with  the  colours,  or  to  circumstances  of 
the  war  which  have  affected  him  although  he  has  not  been  in  the  arm}*.  He 
will  not  need  to  pay  anj-  indemnity.  Finally  every  lessee  of  a  rural  holding 
may,  even  if  he  be  not  mobilized  and  be  outside  the  cases  contemplated  by 
common  law  and  the  new  law,  obtain  a  remitment  or  reduction  of  rents  and 
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various  payments  falling  due  during  the  war  and  in  the  year  after  the  war, 
if  he  have  through  the  war  suffered  losses  which  have  lessened  the  total 
value  of  his  farm.  All  these  i)rovisions  apply  whatever  be  the  form  of 
a  contract  —  lease  for  rent  or  for  half  or  other  share  of  profits  — ,  and  even 
to  leases  of  fishing  and  shooting  rights  and  to  every  concession  to  indivi- 
duals, or  fishing  or  sporting  societies,  in  rivers,  streams,  canals,  etc. 

* 
*  * 

2.  THIiDlvP.ARTMKNTOF  AGKICULTUR.AL  LAHOUR  AT  TH1<;  MIXLSTRV  OF  .AGRI- 
CULTURE. —  Announcements  made  bj'  M.  Henry  Girard,  chief  assistant  of  tliis 
department,  at  the  annual  general  meetinsi  of  the  .Soct<;/<J  rf'Ec(1»(^»^/r  .Sucm/i-,  reproduced 
in  La  Refnrmc  Sociale.  i  to  is  .September  191 7,  pp.  192  to  igG. 

By  a  decree  of  3  January  1917  the  then  Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Cle- 
mentel,  formed  a  department  for  the  supply  and  supervision  of  agriculttiral 
labour.  His  accomplishment  was  continued  and  developed  bj'  M.  Fer- 
nand  David.  We  will  outline  the  orgauization  of  the  new  department,  its 
activity  and  the  principles  on  which  it  rests. 

I.  The  Organization  of  the  Department.  —  The  organization  tends  to  a 
decentralization  of  labour,  which  aims  at  hastening  the  progress  of  bu- 
siness and  allowing  it  to  be  transacted  locall}^  where  it  is  understood  and 
can  be  given  its  rightful  importance.  There  is  a  central  organization  with 
agencies  in  th?  departments. 

The  central  organization  has  three  sections. 

The  first  of  these  has  charge  of  relations  with  the  military  authority 
from  whom  it  must  obtain,  individuall}^  or  collectively,  that  assistance 
of  mobilized  men  and  even  of  prisoners  of  war  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  works  of  agrictdture  and  to  subsidiary'  industries. 

In  vaew  of  the  impossibility'  of  restoring  to  agriculture  all  the  labour 
wich  it  lacks  it  has  been  necessary  to  form  a  second  section  which  has  the 
duty  of  collecting  from  ever>-  possible  place  available  labour,  whether  that 
of  the  iineniplo^'ed,  of  refugees,  of  the  physically  unfit  or  of  aliens. 

Finally  a  third  section  detaches  and  distributes  the  oldest  soldiers 
whose  employment  on  agriculture  is  allowed  by  the  Ministry  of  War.  This 
section  also  sets  on  foot  the  investigations  which  become  necessary'  when 
such  a  detachment  is  made  on  insufficient  pretexts. 

The  head  of  the  department  co-ordinates  the  three  sections.  Side  by 
side  with  him  a  department  for  technical  research  connected  with  agricul- 
tural labour  is  at  work;  and  a  bi-monthly  bulletin.  La  Main-d'ceiivre  agri- 
cole,  is  issued.  Five  thousand  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  journal  appear, 
and  they  are  sent  to  all  who  ought  to  have  general  ideas  as  to  the  labour 
supply  and  know  the  resolutions  and  publications  relative  to  it.  The  cen- 
tral organization  and  the  agencies  in  the  departments  are  thus  permanently 
connected. 

The  latter  are  the  commissions  of  agricultural  labour.  Each  has  the 
prefet  as  chairman  and  consists  otherwise  of  the  director  of  the  agricultural 
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Sendees,  the  representative  in  the  department  of  the  militarv-  authority 
and  three  well  known  farmers,  and  also  of  a  member  of  the  General  Council 
wherever  a  question  relative  to  the  prisoners  of  war  is  on  the  agenda  of  a 
meeting. 

The  central  organization  is  connected  with  the  other  administrations 
for  the  obtaining  of  labour,  which  it  distributes  among  the  departments 
of  France.  The  departmental  commissions  make  the  subsequent  detailed 
distributions,  deal  with  all  local  questions  as  to  the  labour  supply,  and 
correspond  with  the  central  organization  whenever  they  cannot  solve  their 
problems  on  the  spot. 

The  deflection  of  the  oldest  soldiers  to  agriculture  has  hitherto  brought 
100,000  men  back  to  the  land,  and  will  doubtless  bring  others.  A  certain 
number  of  agricultural  artisans  obtain  temporary  exemption  from  military 
ser\dce,  and  soldier  agriculturists  receive  special  leave.  Thus  agriculture 
has  the  benefit  of  a  considerable  number  of  working  days  which  ought  to 
be  a  source  of  general  profit  To  make  sure  of  this  extra  labour  supervision 
has  been  instituted. 

This  supervision  is  as  simple  as  possible,  first  because  the  claims  of 
agriculture  are  alwa3^s  moderate,  and  secondly  because  a  tiller  of  the  soil 
naturally  and  without  a  perj:)etual  spur  works  with  incomparable  industry. 
A  general  supervisor  of  agricultural  labour  perpetually  travels  about  France 
in  order  to  get  into  touch  with  the  officials,  who  are  with  the  fewest  possible 
exceptions  themselves  cultivators,  and  of  whom  one  in  each  department 
superintends  the  military  agricultural  labour.  These  officials  are  attached 
to  the  departmental  commissions  of  agricultural  labour,  and  the  circuits 
they  make  bring  them  into  relation  with  an  inspector  in  each  canton,  who 
is,  whenever  possible,  a  well  disposed  farmer. 

2.  The  Activity  of  the  Department.  —  Without  entering  into  details  it 
may  be  said  that  the  activity  of  the  department  has  three  essential  forms  : 
a)  General  measures  for  allowing  the  continuance  of  agriculture  are 
initiated ; 

h)  The  department  intervenes  in  particular  cases  ; 
c)  Agriciiltural  labour  is  organized  for  the  future. 

The  general  measures  are  based  on  the  need  of  labour  revealed  by  in- 
vestigations and  by  the  wishes  which  the  departmental  authorities  express. 
Information  is  given  in  advance  to  the  ]\Iinistr>'  of  War  as  to  the  time,  the 
duration  and  the  inaportance  of  given  works,  in  order  to  allow  appropriate 
steps  to  be  taken  at  the  right  moment.  vSpecific  requests  are  made  as  to 
definite  categories  of  mobilized  men,  whether  distillers,  sugar-refiners, 
sericulturists,  shepherds,  threshing  contractors,  etc.,  or  artisans  necessary 
to  rural  life,blacksmiths,  smiths  who  mend  agricultural  iniplements, 
cartwrights  or  harness-makers.  The  department  is  there  to  provide  for 
the  future.  In  agreement  with  the  Ministr\^  of  the  Interior  it  organizes 
offices  of  inmiigration  on  the  frontiers. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  its  proposals  and  the  general  directions  of 
the  ministers  concerned,  a  certain  number  of  agriculturists  derive  no  bene- 
fit from  the  steps  taken  in  their  favour.      In  their  case  the  department  in- 
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tervenes  directly,  calling  the  attention  of  the  military  authority  to  particu- 
lar cases  and  seeking  to  give  information  as  to  agricultural  needs. 

Finally  the  department  is  preparing,  from  the  point  of  view  of  agricul- 
tural labour,  for  the  period  after  the  war,  adducing  a  mass  of  documentary 
evidence.  It  aims  at  maintaining  agricultural  production  and  seeking  to  in- 
crease it  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  human  labour  power.  For  this 
end  it  must  study  the  agricultural  districts,  estimate  the  importance  of  their 
various  crops,  see  if  these  are  produced  in  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
and.  if  not.  discover  how  to  transform  them.  It  must  investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  ensuring  necessary  laboui  to  farmers  by  causing  a  return  to  the  land, 
and  do  this  by  rendering  country  life  attractive,  organizing  immigration, 
and  greatly  improving  agricultural  material.  The  department  is  at  the 
fountain-head  of  infomiation.  It  has  already  collected  very  interesting  in- 
formation, is  activel}^  following  up  its  work,  and  expects  to  attain  to  fruitful 
results. 

3.  The  Principles  on  which  tJie  Department  Works.  —  The  department 
of  agricultural  labour  considers  that  the  problem  of  the  necessary  labour  is 
technical,  and  that  it  must  be  solved  not  by  following  general  formulae 
but  practically,  on  the  experimental  method,  taking  into  account  economic 
facts  and  conditions. 

It  considers  that  no  gulf  must  be  fixed  between  the  agricultural  labourer, 
the  employee  and  the  master,  but  that  all  concerned  miist  be  recalled  to 
their  duty. 

Doubtless  after  the  war  the  department  will  not  survive  in  its  present 
form,  but  will  continue  as  a  national  office  of  agricultural  labour  which  will 
co-operate  with  the  State  and  the  large  trade  groups.  Thus,  at  a  time 
when  the  need  for  it  will  be  acutely  felt,  it  will  be  able  to  continue  its  work. 
It  will  be  in  correspondence  with  offices  of  agricultural  labour  in  the  depart- 
ments of  which  the  exi.sting  commissions  are  the  germ.  It  will  possess 
powers,  independence  and  means  of  action. 
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ANNUAIRE  INTERN  ATI  ON  AI,  DE  I<^GISI/ATION  AORICOIyE  (International  Yearbook 
of  Agricultural  Legislation) ,  published  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  6th 
year,  1915,  Rome,  Printing  Press  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  mi?. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  International  Yearbook  of  Agricnltnral  Legis- 
lation has  latel)'  appeared.  It  gives  a  sufficiently  detailed  ])icture,  as 
complete  as  possible,  of  the  laws  and  decrees  of  interest  to  agriculture  which 
have  been  promulgated  in  1916.  The  importance  and  interest  of  this  pub- 
lication at  the  present  moment  are  evident.  The  new  conditions  arising 
out  of  the  war  have  rendered  necessary  in  nearly  every  department  of  social 
life  legislative  provisions  which  deeply  affect  the  previous  organization. 
The  increasing  difficult}^  of  provisioning,  the  lessening  of  oversea  trad-:^  com- 
munications, the  insufficient  production  following  on  the  lack  of  labour  and 
the  mobilization  of  millions  of  persons  taken  from  their  habitual  occupations 
—  all  these  things  have  given  to  agricultural  legislation,  not  only  in  bellig- 
erent but  also  in  certain  neutral  countries,  a  quite  first-rate  importance. 

The  new  state  of  affairs  which  the  war  has  caused  in  most  States  is 
reflected  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  yearbook.  Thus  the  first  part  (statis- 
tics) includes  the  measures  which  aim  at  making  .stocks  consistent  with  the 
area  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  ;  the  second  part  (trade)  the  rules 
as  to  provisioning  and  consumption  ;  the  third  part  (financial)  the  measures 
which  give  relief  from  or  suppress  certain  taxes  and  contributions  ;  the  fourth 
part  (vegetable  production)  the  copious  legislation  aimed  at  encouraging 
the  employment  of  uncultivated  or  abandoned  lands,  that  is  at  stimulating 
farmers  to  increase  agricultural  production  ;  the  fifth  part  (animal  produc- 
tion) the  measures  aimed  at  increasing  stock  breeding  and  decreasing  the 
consumption  of  animal  foodstuffs  ;  the  sixth  part  (organization)  the  forma- 
tion of  new  agencies  or  modification  of  those  in  existence  to  meet,  as  effec- 
tively and  rapidly  as  possible,  the  special  needs  of  the  moment.  The 
eighth  part  shows  the  varied  provision  for  thrift,  insurance  and  credit,  and 
the  ninth  the  measures  affecting  rural  property:  all  these  aim  chieflj- 
at  supplying  credit  to  farmers,  repairing  damage  due  to  the  war,  and  granting 
lots  of  land  to  discharged  soldiers.  The  tenth  part  contains  the  measures 
passed  by  parliaments  and  governments  for  the  prorogation  of  the  vali- 
dity of  agricultural  contracts,  or  the  temporar}'  modification  of  the  provi- 
sions governing  them,  in  view  of  the  particular  conditions  in  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  has  placed  most  agricultural  families.     There  are  also 
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the  seventh  i)art,  which  concerns  fliseases  of  i)lants  and  field  ]>ests,  and  the 
eleventh  part  which  concerns  niral  hygiene  and  the  control  of  agriculture. 

The  second,  foui-th  and  fifth  parts  are,  as  we  have  shown,  of  cajjital 
interest  to  any  wishing  to  follow  in  all  its  details  the  legislative  movement 
which  the  Eurf)pean  crisis  has  provoked  in  the  matter  of  the  food  supply. 
These  parts  of  the  yearbook  group  everything  concerned  with  the  trade  in 
grain  and  provisioning  in  general,  and  the  trade  in  other  vegetable  foodstu ft s, 
seeds,  manures,  oleaginous  fruits,  textile  plants,  tobacco,  live  stock  and 
animal  i)roducts  and  agricultural  machiner\-  ;  the  facilities  granted  for  im- 
portation and  the  restrictions  placed  on  exportation  ;  the  measures  providing 
against  and  combatingthe  rise  of  prices,  unfair  competition  and  commercial 
frauds  ;  the  measures  regulating,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  commercial 
contracts  ;  those  intended  to  prevent  the  anticipatory^  sale  of  harvests ; 
the  transport  of  vegetable  and  animal  products ;  the  regulation  of  the  indus- 
tries of  vegetable  products  and  chemical  manures;  and  finally  the  regula- 
tion of  crops  in  wartime. 

This  last  chapter  contains,  for  instance,  a  notable  German  decree  of 
4  April  1916  which  maizes  the  provisions  of  a  decree  of  9  September  1915 
as  to  comj)ulsory  cultivation  applicable  to  urban  lands  capable  of  being  cul- 
tivated. Another  German  decree,  dated  13  April  1916,  obliges  owners  of 
forests  and  other  lands  not  agriculturally  employed  to  allow  such  woods 
and  lands  to  be  used  as  pasturage.  The  French  decree  of  6  October  1916, 
as  to  the  obligation  to  bring  abandoned  lands  under  cultivation,  is  also  re- 
j>roduced  ;  as  are  the  Italian  decrees  of  19  October  and  14  December  1^16. 
which  respecti\-ely  encourage  increased  corn  growing,  and  by  means  of  iti- 
nerant chairs  of  agriculture  organize  propaganda  in  favour  thereof.  There 
is  also  the  text  of  the  Russian  decree  of  16-29  March  1909,  which  was  again 
put  in  force  last  year,  as  to  the  repayment  of  State  loans  to  farmers  for  ensur- 
ing the  provisioning  of  the  country. 

Numerous  provisions  included  in  the  yearbook  concern  agricultural 
co-operation,  insurance  and  credit.  We  will  mention*  a  law  of  the  Philip- 
pines as  to  the  formation  and  working  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies, 
a  decree  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis  as  to  associations  of  owners  of  olive  planta 
tions,  a  law  of  Alberta  (Canada)  as  to  women's  agricultural  associations  or 
farmwives'  clubs,  a  Japanese  decree  as  to  the  foundation  and  activity'  of 
co-operative  societies,  and  a  Portuguese  decree  regulating  stock-farming 
syndicates.  As  to  insurance,  there  are  the  Austrian  ordinance  of  ii  Septem- 
ber 1916  whichmodifiesthecompulsoryprovisionsof  the  decree  of  22  Novem- 
ber 1915  as  to  the  insurance  contracts  made  by  small  mutual  insurance  so- 
cieties or  a.ssociations  for  the  mutual  insurance  of  live  stock  ;  the  Danish 
law  of  6  July  1916  which  applies  the  ])rinciple  of  compulsory  insurance  to 
the  accidents  of  labour,  including  the  labour  of  agriculture,  forestry,  horti- 
culture, stock  farming  and  trade  in  live  stock,  the  dairy  industry,  peat  lift- 
ing, the  threshing  of  grain,  and  milling ;  the  French  law  of  25  November  1916 
as  to  the  insurance  of  men  injured  in  the  war  who  are  employed  in  industry  ; 
and  the  Swedish  law  of  17  June  1916  which  makes  in.surance  against  the 
accidents  of  labour  compulsory.     Finally  as  regards  credit,  there  are  a 
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Chinese  decree  of  8  October  1915  as  to  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  ; 
a  decree  of  Costa  Rica  of  6  June  1916  setting  up  a  mortgage  department  in 
the  international  bank ;  the  federal  law  of  the  United  States  as  to  agricultu- 
ral credit ;  and  the  measures  passed  in  Itah'  to  encourage  agriculture  in 
the  southern  provinces. 

The  chief  of  these  provisions  have  already  been  noticed  or  analysed 
in  this  review,  to  the  readers  of  which  the  yearbook  is  indispensable. 

The  part  of  the  yearbook  given  up  to  rural  property  comprises  the  stricth- 
legal  provisions  which  define  and  regulate  rights  of  property,  of  usufruct 
and  of  security  in  real  estate,  prescribe  what  formalities  must  be  observ^ed 
when  these  rights  are  transferred  and  when  their  holders  are  to  be  determined, 
especially  in  the  interest  of  third-parties ;  and  which  establish  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  when  an  execution  is  to  have  effect  on  real  estate  or  chat- 
tels. The  same  part  includes  provisions  of  a  more  specially  social  or  poli- 
tical character,  tending  to  influence  directl}'  the  distribution  of  real  estate 
and  allow  a  fuller  employment  thereof.  The  following  brief  enumeration 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  fulness  and  usefulness  of  this  part  of  the  yearbook, 
which  could  alone  justify  the  publication  of  the  whole.  The  chapter  on  the 
methods  of  acquiring  and  transferring  rural  property  gives  the  text  of  an 
Austrian  decree  which  limits  for  the  period  of  the  war  the  free  right  to  sell 
agricultural  or  forest  land.  The  second  chapter,  on  the  formation  and  pre- 
servation of  small  rural  property,  contains  a  Danish  law  authorizing  the 
State  to  grant  loans  to  co-operative  societies  which  aim  at  procuring  small 
prqperties  for  their  members  ;  and  federal  laws  of  the  United  States  regulat- 
ing the  concession  of  homesteads  in  Alaska  and  the  formation  of  stock-farm- 
ing homesteads.  The  third  chapter,  on  usufruct  charges  and  security  rights 
burdening  rural  properties,  gives  the  text  of  a  German  decree  specially 
providing  for  the  exercise  of  rights  depending  on  mortgages  or  rents,  and  of 
an  Italian  law  as  to  emancipation  from  rights  of  common.  The  fourtli 
chapter,  on  cadasters  and  land  registers,  contains  a  decree  instituting  an 
ofiice  for  the  preservation  of  landed  propert}^  in  each  of  the  colonies  of  the 
group  of  French  Equatorial  Africa ;  the  unified  text  of  the  laws  of  New 
Zealand  on  the  conveyance  of  land,  based  on  the  Torrens  system  ;  and  a 
Mexican  law  as  to  the  formation  of  a  cadaster.  The  fifth  chapter  is  given  up 
to  interior  colonization  and  shows  strongly  the  influence  of  present  circum- 
stances. Thus  it  brings  together  a  Bavarian  law  encouraging  coloniza- 
tion by  discharged  soldiers ;  and  a  British  law  and  laws  of  South  Australia, 
New  South  Wales  and  British  Columbia  having  the  same  object.  A  Danish 
law,  which  occurs  in  chapter  VI.,  aims  at  regulating  lawsuits  aft'ecting  real 
estate.  The  seventh  chapter  groups  miscellaneous  measures  which  con- 
cern property,  among  them  a  law  of  the  German  Empire  as  to  the  repair  of 
war  damages  suffered  by  owners  of  real  estate  or  chattels ;  a  Prussian 
decree  regulating  the  redistribution  in  parcels  of  certain  landed  properties 
in  the  zones  of  East  Prussia, ravaged  b5^  the  war  ;  that  part  of  the  Austrian 
ordinance,  as  to  the  third  "  novel  "  modifying  the  civil  code,  which  is  of 
interest  to  real  estate,  as  well  as  certain  provisions  as  to  selling  and  letting 
contracts  ;  those  parts  of  the  new  Brazilian  code  which  concern  agriculture; 
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a  Chinese  law  on  the  expropriation  of  lands  ;  a  British  law  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  lands  occupied  by  the  State  for  the  needs  of  national  defence ;  and 
a  Swedish  law  limiting  the  right  of  foreigners  to  acquire  real  estate. 

Where  the  less  important  provisions  are  concerned  the  yearbook  gives 
only  their  original  title  and  its  translation  into  French;  of  the  others  it  gives 
either  the  whole  text  or  extracts  therefrom.  In  order  that  the  reader  may 
apprehend  the  entire  content  of  the  book,  which  is  of  1250  pages,  it  begins 
with  an  analytical  translation  of  LXXVII.  pages,  published  in  five  languages 
—  French,  English,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  in  order  that  it  may 
be  easily  consulted  it  ends  with  a  chronological  table,  arranged  by 
countries,  and  an  alphabetical  table  of  contents 
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In  the  Bulletin  des  Institutions  Economiques  et  Sociales  issued  on  30  Sep- 
tember 1910  we  published  a  detailed  statistical  report  of  Japanese  co-opera- 
tive societies.  It  was  based  on  the  report  published  by  the  Japanese 
^linistry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  November  1909;  and  therefore  it 
could  not  show  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  new  law  on  co-operative 
societies,  which  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  approved  on  8  April  1909  but  which 
had  force  only  from  i  January  in^the  ensuing  3^ear. 

Subsequentl}'  on  20  January  and  10  September  1912  the  IMinistry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  published  two  new  statistical  reports  ;  and  there- 
fore in  our  issue  for  Januar^^  1913  we  published  data  which  brought  us 
up  to  30  June  1912.  The  following  tables  reproduce  data  published  in 
Japanese  in  ]May  1916  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  ;  and, 
with  the  exceptions  indicated  in  the  annexed  notes,  they  show  the  position 
of  co-operation   on    31    December    1915. 
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THE   PRHSENT   POSITION  OF   CO-OPERATIOX 
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Tabi^E  VII.   —   General  View  of  Co-operative  Societies 


Piefectorate 


<=«>«,« 


—  in  *^  i' 

|0        «« 


5   O   t3 

15  i " 


Total 
number  of 
members 


Total  . 

amount  of 

paid-up 

shares 

(in  yens) 


Total 

amount  of 

reserve  fund 

(in  yens\ 


Total 
amount 
borrowed 
(in  yens) 


Excess 
(in  yens) 


Hokkhid6. 

T6ky6 

Kydto 

Osaka 

KanagaWii 

Hyogo 

Nagasaki 

Niigats . 

Saitama 

Gunma . 

Chiba    . 

Ibaraki 

Tochigi 

Nara .    . 

Miye .   . 

Aichi,  . 

Schizuoka 

lamanashi 

Shiga    . 

Gifu  .    . 

Nagano. 

]\Iiyagi  . 

Fokushinu 

Iwate    . 

Acmori. 

Yamagato 

Akita 

Fukui  . 

Ishikawd 

Toyama 

Tottori . 

Shimane 

Okayama . 

Hiroshima 

Yamaguch  i 

Wakayama 

Tokushima 

Kagawa    . 

Ehime  .  . 

Kochi  .    . 

Fukuoka  . 

Oita  .   .    . 

Saga  .   .    . 

Kutnamoto 

Miyazaki .   , 

Kagoshimii 

Okinawa  .    . 


Totale 


M4 
94 

223 

123! 

690 

128 

4201 

3451 
483' 

343| 
347! 
193 
124 

340! 

396 1 
237| 
134 
III 
249 
486 
198 

357 
289 
322 
204 

i94| 

212 
I76| 
242 
182J 

237 
386 

370I 

220j 

175! 
IO4I 

13?! 

197 

141; 

217; 
249 

173' 
126' 

136 
143 

43 


11,160 


10,455 


95 

73 

203 

97; 
109 
617 
103 
396 
327 
449 

339; 

274 
154 
115 
274 
405 
233 
127 

113 
247: 

449 
181 
327 
236 
266; 
181 
205 
200 
162 
209 
147 
226 
348' 
309 
215! 
157I 
97t 
1271 

177  i 
122 
168 
200 

155 

109 

go! 

122 

33! 


7.478 
13,382 
33,825 
14,908 

11,595 
60,460 
17,789! 

56,743 
4^,036 
44,642 

34,713 
21,310 
17,466 

8,266 
35.368 
33,654 
29.557 

7,322 

33,633: 
24,5181 

34,737| 
12,047, 
25,826' 
18,831 
18,150 
14,960; 

19.713 

13,480 

8,818: 

19,594! 
22,047^ 
48,5961 
53,036 
59,294 

65.377 
15,381 

7,547 
30.844 

28,266 
10,920 

24.854 
16,474 
12,913 
11,517 
5.963 
40.843 
13,489 


114,163 
282,518 
606,104 
239,439 

219,357 
1,246,457 

138,730 

1,182,450 

814,061 

768,185 
748,808 

503.763 
578,685 
158,410 
520,899 
599,016 
801,397 
194,208 

363.431 
412,510 

757,384; 
218,898 
671,640 
318,341 

331,994 
319,769: 
238,711 
262,190' 
140,914 

563,531 
263,330 

460,415 
664,752 
590,090 
546,227 
255-4^9 
90,702 
536,051 
510,110 

85,044 
440,665 

171,965 
194,196 
216,282 
92,583 
237,556 
159,781 


39,096 

84,173 
235,501 
115.732 

75.106 

346.557 
37.583 
287,568 
229,045 
176,459 

154.727 
182,387 

195,724 

35,807 

110,185 

151,700 

309.147 
70,272 
III, 120 
101,380! 
313,126 

70,557 

267,340 

110,934 

98,866 

82,611 

33.055 
58,650 

35,469 
148,759 

95,376 
183,316 

209,585 
228,049 

234.056] 
61,415 
24,366 

125,403 

155,706! 

17,007 

123,176: 
46,174 
65,607! 
58,132 
30.516 

110,214 
90,804 


125,934 

139,500 

1,501,130 

971,265 

131.385 

2,656,112 

474.326 

1.329,274 
906,501 

1,227,812 
431,142 
566,591 
688,775 

183,596 
1,022,217 
1,168,172 

732,3i5j 
860,074 
865,208 
565,0521 
4,417,532! 
220,5091 

2,575,o34j 
245,471 
557.222! 
473,458] 
156,7771 

3,776,316 
385,808 

1,600,799 

1.2  90,068 1 

1,233,005! 

1,144,254] 

1.490,817! 

1,875.0671 
324,162 
246,753 
751,981 

1,501,107 
86,825 
384,064 
206,268 
568,720 
3^3,069 
104,781 

2,649,487 
342,906 


9,968    1,204,232 


9,328    1.090,475 


19,831,151 


17,169,185 


6,127,559146,474,667 


4,647,1491411,89,031 


THK   PRk'SKNT   POSITION    OF   CO-OPERATION 


lined,  classified  by  prelector ates  (1914). 


Credit  business 
(in  ysns) 


Selling  business 

(in  yens) 


Buying   business 
(in  ytns) 


Business  of  production 
(in  yens) 


§ "?  Total 

■9 .5  amount 
■gS  of 

S  M  savings 


Total 


o  .-^  '3        amount        S  °  •-  S 


Total 
amount 


lent 


of  sales 


M    of  purchases 


64 

39 
182 

62 

841 
558' 

92 
136 
290 

369 
32O 
232 
352 
103 
243 
363 
183 
104! 
102; 
209 1 

331: 

168 

281 

184 

203 

162 

176, 

176I 

128 

187 

139 

191  1,967,686 

319  2,424,191 

278,  4,224,714 

i93|io,237,498 

1241  1,540,044 

209,713 
2,282,737 
1,637,311 

264,825 
1,617,856 

402,293 

364.858 


45,520: 
283,633 

6,952.483, 
2,616,940 

248,031 
4,161,197 

554.723! 
3,722,467 
1,341,480 
1,228,501, 

1.137.493 
68r,494 
398,492 

375.987 
2,306,690* 
2,917,560 

1,647,357 
168.752 

2.936,345 
1,181,007 

1.074,984 
110,589 
560,654 
124,559 
111,456 
360,8231 
105,638 
566,567 
175, C56 

1,298,853. 

1,022,480 


59 
III 
159 

71 

146 

198 

147 

93 

79 

92 

■  33 


137.176 
29.844 

ior,59o 
42,038 


276,668] 

589,529 
4.715,411 
2,097,570 

444,389' 
5,733,7431 

829,016] 
5,168,264 
2,476,057: 
1,920,749! 
2,176,722; 
1,570.584! 
1,381,011 

488,015 
2,819,081! 
2,986,033' 
2,224,132 

512.447 
2,307,310 
1,644,662 
5,679,188 

585,472 

2,321,860 

879,171 

783,431 
1,097,352 

640,536 
3,638,934' 

543,196 
2,430,383 
1,495,238 
3,006,348 
2,999,801 
4,316,480 
7,869,170 
1,509,892 

242,593j 
2,659,2591 
2,969,740; 

185,031! 
2,178,962; 

607,293 

845.224 

627.365 

261,430 
1,174.585 

798,659 


o  H-a 

a'gi 


Costs 
of 


Costs 
of 


production  i     the  year 


60 

18 
80 

22; 

38! 

a99| 

51 

124 

180 

292 

57 

139 

90 

22 

158 

104 

114 

20 

81 

lOI 

143 
68 

73 

97 

117 

41 
53 
85 

119; 

140, 
21 
42 

249 
54 
93 
32 
49 
22 
21 

71 
40 
163 
105 
26 
22 
42 
14 


',521167,952,313194,708,0091  4,10931,295,574!  6,412 


842,240 
32.510 

353,833: 

90,989 

159,904 

790,910 

162,714 

996,798 

1. 380.519 

8.783,812 

318,941 
425,285 
104,830 
12,067. 
721,260 

1,574.836 
651,244 
657,709 

1,206,864 
346,706^ 

1,265,130: 
69,6721 

1,599,189 
185,766 

377.971 
353,705 
63,859 
1,762,139 
396,591 
453,466 
438,700 

478,763 

1,376,088 

191,9691 

285,220 

12,726 

99,957 
37.963 
29,635 
74.173 
169,660 

147.593 
354,375 
135.174! 
144.452! 
1,144,9651 
26,6721 


53 

5oi 

139 

81 

74 
4331 

69 
209 
144 
125 
128 

195 

96 

53 
229 

341J 
163I 

87! 
196 

298! 

I27i 

203! 

120! 

152 

82 

96 

166 

132 

163 

80 

67 

290 

242 

155 

122 

83. 

38 
147 

82 
104 
184 
135 

74 

32 

83 
18 


406,504 
803,392 
431,979 
481,370 
370,541 

1,313,111 
406  820 
385*898 
451  980 
35i',828 
398  954 
606(888 
542,538 
162,873 
816,503 

1,190.604 
544,250 
156,484 
444.005 
467,328 
558,671 
149,995 
481,733 
129,521 
22o'377 

133,178 

100,458 

3,168.068 

362,522 

370,955 
162,349 

393,345! 
i,i65,799| 

I,200.7IOi 

594,991! 
270.188 
381.659! 
183.399 
647.214 

246,399 
725.996 
211,041 
204,968 
237,450 

46,600 
219,271 

22,050 


23,322.775 


2 

13 
12 

4 

19! 
81 

2 
32I 
5i| 
107! 
II 
49 
14 

4 
29 
25 
46 
12 
II 

41 

82I 

23 

'^ 

45 

43! 
25' 

'^! 
17 

57 

17' 

8' 

q 

7^ 

22 

3 

21! 

3 

17 
25 
2 

341 

13! 

8 

7 
37 

3i 


424 


3.628 
384! 

5,614 

338 

4,510 

541; 
4,088 

18.281 

9,234' 

65 


__42i 

1,124 

21,297 
16,424 


6,172 
519 
267 

529 


10,464 

^161 
3 

4.452 
4.352 
4,186 

"1951 


38 

2,995 

15,728 

330 

189 

7,983 

1.213 

2,297 

M,35i 

59,797 

1.594 

2,1X8 

7 
16 

7,643 
10,819 
46.118 

897 

207 
8.940 
7,004 

228 
1.479 

382 
2,738 
5.458 
1,005 
2.086 

926 

307 
4 

140 
2.812 

X02 

415 
970 

2,991 

371 
6,237 

245 

3 

6.916 

1,562 
6,400 


1.2121   117,545 


234,078 


^893 163,592,869  84,345,528     2,972131,049,074     5.97024,622,304     1,203        115,385        163,883 
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MISCEIvIyANEOUS  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  CO  OPERATION 
AND  ASvSOCIATlON  IN  VARIOUvS    COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

THE  MADURA-RAININAD  CENTRAI,  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK,  I^EMITED.  —  The  Madras 
Bulletin  of  Co-operation,  Vol.  IX,  No.  c,  Royapettah  (Madras),  August  1917. 

This  central  co-operative  bank  of  Madras  has  made  certain  rules  as  to 
its  issue  of  loans. 

Classification  of  Societies.  —  The  societies  affiliated  to  the  banks  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  Class  I  consists  of  those  which  are  in  the  opinion 
of  the  bank's  board  well  managed  ;  class  II  of  those  which  are  able  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  but  are  not  well  managed  in  the  board's  opinion ;  and 
class  III  of  all  the  others.  At  the  beginning  of  each  business  year  a  list 
of  societies  assigned  to  classes  I  and  II.  will  be  vSubmitted  to  the  board  for 
approval  by  the  secretary. 

Classification  of  Loans.  —  Loans  are  divided  into  the  three  categories 
of  "  cash  credit  loans  ",  "  short  term  cash  credit  loans  ",  and  "  short-term 
and  long-term  loans  ".  The  secretary  is  authorized  to  advance  sums  in 
cash  credit  and  on  short-term  cash  credit  accounts  on  the  application  to  the 
bank  of  the  societies  privileged  to  draw  upon  it.  Short-term  and  long-term 
loans  may  be  made  only  with  the  board's  sanction,  and  the  previous  re- 
commendation of  the  Assistant  Registrar  must  in  .some  cases  be  obtained 
for  them. 

Cash  Credit  Loans.  —  These  loans  will  be  granted  only  to  societies  be- 
longing to  class  I.  Their  maximum  limit  will  be  fixed  proportionately  to  a  so- 
ciety's normal  needs  in  a  year,  as  these  are  disclosed  by  the  annual  returns. 
The  loans  may  not  be  made  for  more  than  a  year  but  are  renewable. 

Societies  applying  for  cash  credit  loans  must  submit  on  or  before  cer- 
tain fixed  dates  :  i)  a  statement  in  abstract  of  their  monthly  receipts  and 
disbursements  ;  2)  a  statement  as  to  the  property  of  their  members  if  they 
have  unlimited  and  as  to  their  share  capital  if  they  have  limited  liability  ; 
3)  their  annual  balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statement ;  4)  a  statement 
as  to  their  overdue  loans  and  interest  for  the  half  year ;  5)  a  statement  as 
to  deposits  and  other  borrowings  for  the  half  year. 

The  qualified  societies  may  draw  from  the  Central  Bank  any  sura  the^^ 
need  according  to  the  prescribed  form,  provided  the  total  indebtedness  to 
the  bank  do  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  maximum  limit  of  cash  credit.  In- 
terest shall  be  calculated  at  the  usual  rate  of  714  per  cent,  on  daily  balances, 
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a  fraction  of  ten  rupees  being  treated  as  ten  full  rupees,  and  shall  be  ad- 
ded to  the  principal  at  the  end  of  each  half  year.  Societies  must  execute  a 
pro-note  for  the  maximum  amount  fixed  in  the  order  sanctioning  cash 
credit. 

Short-Term  Cash  Credit.  —  Credit  of  this  description  may  be  allowed  to 
societies  in  classes  II  and  III. 

Societies  may  draw  from  the  Central  Bank  loans  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  making  short-term  loans  to  their  members.  A  society  must  fix  the 
maximum  amount  it  will  need  for  making  such  loans  at  its  annual.meeting, 
held  before  15  August.  Any  sum  thus  needed  may  be  drawn,  in  the  form 
prescribed,  from  the  Central  Bank  —  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  drawn,  the 
date  of  repajonent  and  the  security  offered  being  stated  —  provided  the 
total  amount  outstanding  do  not  exceed  the  limit  fixed  at  the  annual 
meeting.  All  sums  so  borrowed  shall  be  repayable  with  interest  before 
the  31st  of  May  next  after  the  date  of  the  loan. 

In  order  to  qualify  to  receive  short-term  cash  credit,  societies  must  sub- 
mit to  the  Central  Bank,  before  certain  fixed  dates,  a  statement  in  abstract 
as  to  monthly  receipts  and  disbursements,  a  statement  as  to  the  property 
of  members,  and  an  annual  balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statem,ent. 

They  must  execute  a  pro-note  for  the  maximum  amount  of  short-term 
cash  credit  fixed  at  the  annual  meeting.  In  calculating  interest  a  fraction 
of  ten  rupees  is  treated  as  ten  full  rupees. 

Long  and  Short-Term  Loans.  —  lyoans  of  this  description  may  be  made 
with  the  sanction  of  the  board  after  full  information  has  been  obtained  from 
the  bank  supervisors  as  to  the  working  of  societies  applying  for  them  and 
the  needs  of  the  members  of  these.  A  society  is  not  entitled  to  such  a  loan 
until  it  has  supplied  all  the  particulars  required  in  the  form  of  application. 
The  board  of  management  will  fix  the  dates  of  repayment,  no  loan  being  made 
however  for  more  than  ten  years.  Interest  and  instalments  of  principal 
are  payable  annuall3%  within  the  quarter  between  i  April  and  30  June. 
Statements  as  to  the  property  of  the  members  of  the  applying  societies  must 
be  submitted  annually  before  30  December,  this  being  an  indispensable 
condition  of  obtaining  a  loan. 


UNITE)D  STATES.  •    , 

I.  CO-OPERATIVE  BUIyl,  ASSOCIATIONS.  —  Wixkjer  (Joel   G.)  in  Yearbook  of  the  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  1916,  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  19x7. 

Co-operative  Bull  Associations  are  formed  by  farmers  for  the  joint 
ownership,  use  and  exchange  of  good,  purely  bred  bull;;.  They  also  may  en- 
courage the  careful  selection  of  cows  and  calves,  introduce  better  methods 
of  feeding,  help  their  members  to  market  dairy  stock  and  dairy  products, 
intelligently  fight  contagioiis  diseases  of  cattle,  and  otherwise  help  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  dairy  industry. 
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.  The  first  Co-operative  Bull  Association  in  the  United  States  of  which 
record  exists  was  organized  in  igo8  by  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  On 
I  July  1916  thirty-two  of  these  associations  were  active  in  the  country,  and 
the^'^  had  a  total  membership  of  650  and  owned  about  120  purely  bred  bulls. 
The  following  table  shows  their  growth. 


Michigan 

Minnesota   .    . 

North  Dakota 

Maryland 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Connecticut 

Maine* 

Oregon 

Oklahoma .    . 

Iowa 

South  Carolina 

Massachusettes   . 

North  Carolina       

Illinois 

Total 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

I 

4 

7 

6 

10 

15 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 
2 

— 

— 

— 

I 

I 

15 


.  1  I9I5 

^ '  (I) 

I9I6 

i  14 

14 

,    2 

3 

13 


32 


(i)  The  22  associations  existing  in  191 5  had  540  members  and  owned  3,600  cows  and 
90  bulls. 


Co-operative  Bull  Associations  are  especially  useful  to  small  herds 
which  cannot  afford  singly  to  lay  out  on  a  valuable  bull  the  percentage  of 
their  capital  t\'hich  his  price  would  represent.  The  typical  association  of 
the  United  States  is  composed  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  farmers  who  jointly 
own  five  "  breeding  blocks  "  and  assign  one  bull  "to  each  block.  As  many 
as  fifty  or  sixty  cows  may  belong  to  the  farmers  in  the  block  and  the  bull 
thereof  should  be  kept  on  a  conveniently  situated  farm.  The  blocks  are 
numbered,  and  to  prevent  inbreeding  each  bull  is  moved  from  one  to  the 
next  block  every  two  years.  If  all  the  bulls  live  and  all  are  kept  until  each 
has  made  a  complete  circuit,  no  new  bulls  need  be  bought  for  ten  years. 
Thus  each  member,  by  paying  only  a  small  part  of  the  purchase-price  of 
one  bull,  has  the  use  of  good  purely  bred  bulls  for  many  years.  Ordinarily 
the  purchase-price  and  the  expense  of  supporting  the  bulls  are  distributed 
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among  the  members  of  the  association  according  to  the  number  of  cows 
owned  by  each. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  made  a  study  of  eight  districts  in 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Massachusetts  in  which  there  were  no 
associations,  obtaining  information  as  to  1,219  farmers  owning  817  bulls 
of  the  average  value  of  $76  each.  Had  these  farmers  been  organized  in 
associations  they  could  nearly  have  divided  the  number  of  the  bulls  neces- 
sary to  them  by  four,  and  therefore  by  the  same  initial  outlay  they  could 
have  secured  bulls  four  times  as  valuable  as  those  they  had,  and  could 
have  fed  them  at  a  quarter  the  actual  expenditure  on  feeding.  This  fact 
is  well  illustrated  by  data  obtained  from  one  of  the  first  associations  to  be 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Before 
it  was  formed  the  average  value  of  its  members'  bulls  was  $55  each,  but 
the  average  price  which  it  paid  for  each  of  its  registered  bulls  was  $240. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  farms  in  Maryland,  Michigan  and  Minnesota, 
which  were  questioned  as  to  the  value  of  Co-operative  Bull  Associations, 
estimated  that  the  use  of  sires  belonging  to  one  of  these  organizations 
increased  the  value  of  the  offspring  in  the  first  generation  by  from  30  to 
88  per  cent.  —  on  an  average  by  65  per  cent. 


* 


2.  THE  ESSENTIAI^  OF  SUCCESSFUI,  CO-OPERATIVE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABI,E 
CANNERIES,  —  KERR  (W.  H.);  "Business  Essentials  for  Co-operative  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Canneries,,  in  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1916. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1917. 

Growers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
thought  to  become  rich  by  disposing  in  a  co-operative  cannery  of  such  of 
their  surplus  prodiicts  as  could  not  be  marketed  in  a  fresh  state.  Such 
hopes  have  been  largely  unrealized.  On  some  $158,000,000  worth  of  canned 
and  dried  fruit  and  vegetables  marketed  in  1914  the  growers  sold  only 
$  3,500,000  worth. 

Practically  all  the  co-operative  canneries  in  the  United  States  are 
found  in  the  Pacific  North  West  and  California.  These  canneries  have 
individual  turnovers  ranging  from  $  50,000  to  $  i,500;000.  Together  with 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organiza- 
tion made  a  survey  of  the  canning  industry  of  the  Pacific  North  West ;  and 
it  also  investigated  co-operative  canning  plants  in  California  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  These  studies  enabled  the  esentials  of  success  and 
the  reasons  for  failure  in  this  industry  and  this  country  to  be  ascertained. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  canning  business  should  not  exist 
for  by-products,  that  if  built  up  primarily  to  get  rid  of  lower-grade  fruit  and 
vegetables  it  is  not  likely  to  be  successful.  Many  canneries  have  failed  be- 
cause they  were  organized  only  to  utilize  that  portion  of  a  fruit  or  vegeta- 
ble crop  which  could  not  be  marketed  in  its  fresh  state  because  of  its  dete- 
riorated condition  or  bad  quality. 
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The  most  successful  co-operative  canneries  now  at  work  handle  a  wide 
variety  of  produce  through  a  long  season,  some  beginning  with  strawberries 
in  May  and  ending  in  December  with  late  vegetables.  By  making  use  of 
the  various  crops  as  they  ripen  the  busy  season  may  be  made  to  last  about 
six  and  a  half  months. 

The  cannery  should  be  situated  as  near  as  possible  to  the  centre  for 
the  production  of  its  material.  The  quantity  of  produce  delivered  to 
it  as  material  should  moreover  allow  it  to  transact  such  a  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  the  overhead  expenses  will  represent  a  small  unit  of  cost  per  case. 
Canneries  should  generally  be  near  a  centre  of  population  from  which  they 
can  secure  at  a  reasonable  price  the  necessary  pickers  and  other  supple- 
mentary help.  In  many  farmers'  co-operative  canneries  the  skilled  labour 
used  in  the  manufacturing  department  is  supplied  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  farmer  co-operators.  These  young  people  earn  pocket  money  and 
the  cannery  secures  reliable  and  skilled  help,  year  by  year.  In  some  districts 
the  berr>-picking  season  is  looked  upon  as  a  holida}'  time,  and  many  fami- 
lies in  the  Pacij&c  North  West  and  in  California  look  forward  to  it. 

From  the  neighbouring  towns  they  —  especially  the  women  and 
children  —  move  into  the  berry  fields  and  spend  from  two  to  six  weeks  as 
pickers.  They  are  fairly  well  paid  and  have  an  excellent  outing.  One 
cannery  employs  as  many  as  15,000  pickers  in  a  season  and  provides 
good  accommodation  for  camping. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  a  cannery  should  be  satisfactory.  There 
should  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water.  The  road  s  should  be  sufficiently 
good  and  there  should  be  suitable  provision  for  transport. 

Proximity  to  markets  is  important. 

Managers  of  several  co-operative  canneries  state  that  a  lack  of  sufficient 
capital  is  their  chief  handicap.  Canning  is  a  manufacturing  business  and 
therefore  needs  a  much  larger  capital  than  the  average  co-operative  enter- 
prise. To  be  successful  the  association  should  have  enough  paid-in  capital 
to  make  the  plant  and  equipment  practically  free  of  debt  when  the  first 
canning  season  opens.  A  considerable  sum  is  needed  for  operating  expenses 
before  the  final  returns  for  canned  goods  are  received,  this  last  event  often 
taking  place  eighteen  months  or  more  after  the  raw  material  is  delivered. 
A  liberal  fund  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  making  of  advances  to  growers 
when  they  deliver  their  produce.  Such  advances  range  from  35  to  65  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  produce.  If  the  plant  be  free  of  debt, 
enough  money  can  usually  be  obtained  from  banks  to  finance  the  busi- 
ness of  the  early  season,  and  in  the  later  season  additional  money  can  be 
raised  on  warehouse  receipts  of  the  canned  goods.  Some  of  the  larger  can- 
neries have  as  much  as  $200,000  worth  of  canned  goods  in  their  warehouses 
at  one  time,  and  need  a  proportionately  large  surplus  fund  and  good  credit 
to  finance  their  business  during  the  canning  season.  Such  credit  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  Western  farmers'  cannery  which  recently  bought  a  trainload 
of  sugar  for  its  year's  business,  having  secured  for  such  purpose  a  loan  of 
$85,000  from  one  bank. 

Membership  of  a  co-operative  cannery-  should  not  be  acquired  for  less 
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than  $25.  A  grower  who  has  enough  produce  to  interest  him  in  the  can- 
nery ought  to  be  willing  to  invest  at  least  $100  on  acquiring  membership 
or  to  take  stock  up  to  that  amount. 

The  advice  of  someone  well  qualified  to  judge  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment should  be  secured  when  the  purchase  of  these  is  being  considered;  and  a 
cannery  should  not  be  constructed  except  on  plans  made  by  experienced 
engineers  or  cannery  men. 

The  manager  should  be  familiar  with  manufacturing  processes  and  with 
organization,  should  have  a  knowledge  of  accounts  and  vShould  be  an  effi- 
cient salesman.  In  the  larger  canneries  he  should  have  as  assistant  a 
manufacturer,  who  should  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  particular 
kind  of  canning  for  which  he  is  engaged. 

A  regular  supply  of  the  right  kinds  of  produce  is  nesessary  if  a  cannery 
is  to  do  sufficient  business.  Therefore  contracts  for  supplies  should  be,  if 
possible,  for  a  number  of  years.  Wherever  the  size  of  the  business  justifies 
the  expense  a  cannery  should  employ  a  "  field  man  "  to  work  among  the 
farmer  co-operators,  helping  them  to  solve  their  difficulties,  hearing  their 
complaints,  explaining  the  principles  and  advantage.*^  of  association. 

Some  canneries  which  handle  large  quantities  of  berries  have  a  depart- 
ment for  sending  fresh. fruit  to  distant  markets.  When  the  market  for  fresh 
fruit  is  profitable  all  fruit  of  suitable  quality  is  sent  away  —  the  ripe  fruit 
goes  to  neighbouring  markets  and  fruit  ready  for  immediate  use  to  the  can- 
nery. When  markets  are  not  favourable  all  the  fruit  is  canned  and  held 
until  it  can  be  sold  at  fair  prices.  One  co-operative  canning  association  has 
sent  as  many  as  twenty-one  refrigerator-carloads  of  fresh  red  raspberries 
in  one  express  train,  while  it  was  operating  two  large  canneries.  Several 
co-operative  canneries  in  the  Pacific  North  West  also  operate  evaporators 
in  which  plums,  loganberries,  apples  and  some  raspberries  are  dried.  Other 
canneries  have  vinegar  plants. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  manager  keep  in  close  touch  with  markets  and 
know  of  their  demands  and  conditions  of  trade  preferences  and  of  any 
improvements  made  in  the  canning  business,  in  order  that  he  may  market 
products  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  A  large  portion  of  a  season's 
output  is  sold  for  future  delivery,  and  therefore  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
estimating  output  in  order  to  prevent  an  oversale. 

It  may  happen  that  cars  are  sold  as  early  as  April  for  deliver^'  in 
September  or  October. 

Ifi  one  State  a  large  number  of  the  co-operative  canneries  have  formed 
an  association  and  appointed  a  joint  agent,  who  is  a  canned  goods  broker, 
to  handle  their- oiitput.  There  is  much  need  for  greater  co-operation  among 
farmers'  canneries  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  output  and  forming 
a  central  agencj-  for  sales,  in  so  far  as  the  law  allows. 


Part  II:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


ITALY. 


COMPUIvSORY    INSURANCE   AGAINST 
THE   ACCIDENTS    OF   AORICUIvTURAIy    lyABOUR. 

OFFICIAIv    SOURCES: 

Bill  introduced  by  the  Minister  of  industry,  Cobimerce  and  I^abour  at  the  sitting 
OF  26  March  191 71  :  Compulsory  Insurance  against  the  Accidents  of  agricul- 
tural lyABOUR.  Senate  of  the  Kingdom.  Doc.  No.  360. 

Report  of  the  central  office  of  the  Senate  on  this  bill.  Dec.  No.  360.  A  I^ieutenancy 
DECREE-IyAW,  23  August  1917,  No.  1450,  as  to  Provision  for  Compulsorj^  Insurance  against 
the  Accidents  of  Agricultural  I^abour.  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  del  Regno  d'ltalia.  Rome,  No.  218, 
14  September  191 7. 

ly'ASSICURAZIONE   OBBLIGATORIA   CONTRO   GLI   INFORTUNI   SUL   LAVORO   AGRICOLO    {CompulSOry 

Insurance  against  the  Accidents  of  Agricultural  Labour).  Annali  del  Credito  e  deUa  Previ- 
denza  [Annals  of  Credit  and  Thrift),  Series  II,  Vol.  18,  Ministero  per  I'ludustria,  il  Com- 
mercio  e  il  I^avoro  [Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour),  Direzione  Generale  del 
Credito  e  della  Previdenza  [General  Direction  of  Credit  and  Thrift).  Rome,  1916. 

I^ast  July  the  Senate  examined  and  approved  the  bill  (No.  360)  in- 
troduced by  Signor  de  Nava,  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  lyabour, 
at  the  sitting  of  26  March  1917,  for  compulsory  insurance  against  the  acci- 
dents of  agricultural  labour  ;  and  the  government,  in  response  to  numerous 
desires  expressed  on  all  sides,  has  interpreted  the  f  eeHng  of  the  country  and 
promoted  the  immediated  pablication,  by  means  of  a  decree-law,  of  the  pro- 
visions voted  by  the  Senate. 

The  important  reform,  thus  sanctioned  by  the  lieutenancy  decree  of 
23  August  1 91 7,  1450,  fills  one  of  the  chief  gaps  in  Italian  social  legisla- 
tion, placing  agricultural  labourers,  where  the  provision  for  insurance  against 
accidents  attendant  on  employment  is  concerned,  on  the  same  footing  as 
industrial  workers  who  are  cared  for  by  the  law  (single  text)  of  31  January 
1904,  No.  51. 

The  idea  informing  the  present  measure  is  that  of  guaranteeing  indem- 
nification to  victims  of  accidents  as  surely  as  possibly  and  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost  to  landowners.  Pending  the  enactment  of  rules  for  its  execution, 
for  the  compilation  of  which  arrangements  have  been  iriade  and  which  we 
will  notice  in  due  time,  we  will   give  the  chief  provisions  of  the  decree. 


insurancp:  against  thk  accidents  of  AGRTcri/rnRAi.  i,abour     ig 


§     I.     ThU    LAW    NOW    IN    FORCE 
AS     TO     ACCIDENTS     ATTENDANT     ON     EMPLOYMENT. 


The  problem  of  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  agricultural  labour 
had,  as  has  been  said,  already  been  faced  and  partly  solved  by  the  law  we 
have  mentioned  of  31  January  1904,  No.  51,  as  to  the  accidents  of  industry, 
which  law  constituted  the  first  step  taken  in  this  sphere.  Its  application 
is  indeed  limited  to  such  agricultural  labour  as,  by  reason  of  its  nature,  of 
its  nature  together  with  the  fact  that  it  requires  the  employment  of  more 
than  five  workmen,  or  the  circumstance  that  machinery  is  used  to  perform 
it,  involves  serious  danger.  On  this  principle  the  law  imposes  the  obliga- 
tion of  insuring  agricultural  labourers  in  the  following  circumstances  : 

a)  if  more  than  five  of  them  are  employed  on  works  of  hydraulics, 
on  works  involved  by  the  systematization  of  avalanches  and  mountain- 
basins,  on  woodcutting  and  clearing  and  the  transport  of  timber  to  deposi- 
tories on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  torrents  or  beside  cart  roads,  and  on  float- 
ing timber  from  these  depositories  on  rivers  and  torrents  (art.  i,  no.  2)  ; 

b)  if  more  than  five  of  them  are  employed  on  the  industrial  work  of 
olive-presses,  cellars,  vintners'  establishments  and  similar  labour,  in  which 
machinery  not  directly  set  in  motion  by  the  workman  using  it  is  employed 
(art.  I,  no.  3)  ; 

c)  if  any  number  of  them  work  on  macliines  worked  by  mechanical 
power  or  the  motors  of  these,  such  machines  having  an  agricultural  use 
(art.  I,  no  4)  ; 

d)  if  they  work  for  the  anti-hail  guns  or  other  anti-hail  apparatus 
(art.   I,   no.   5). 

It  is  seen  therefore  that  the  majority  of  agricultural  labourers  have  hi- 
therto remained  outside  the  law's  gurdianship.  The  fact  that  the  use  of 
agricultural  machinery  is  still  comparatively  limited,  and  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  open-air  work,  which  is  that  usually  necessitated  by  agricul- 
ture, the  use  of  machinery  not  moved  by  mechanical  power  does  not,  by 
the  terms  of  the  law,  imply  the  compulsion  to  insure,  have  had  the  conse- 
quence that  while  labourers  employed  on  agriculture  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  those  employed  on  industry,  far  fewer  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter  come  within  the  law's  sphere,  so  that  "  in  regard  to  the  mass  of 
workpeople  to  be  safeguarded,  the  extension  of  the  compulsion  to  insure 
to  work  executed  without  using  machinery  is  more  imperative  in  the  case 
of  agriculture  than  in  that  of  manufacturing  industry  ". 

We  should  add  that  the  theory,  so  often  given  out,  that  not  only  is 
agriculture  less  dangerous  than  industry,  but  that  the  number  of  agricultural 
is  so  inferior  to  the  number  of  industrial  accidents  that  to  provide  insurance 
against  the  former  is  not  a  matter  of  urgency,  is  recognized  today  to  be 
unfounded.  Apart  from  the  continuous  increase  of  machinery  on  farms, 
which  noticeably  increases  the  number  of  accidents,  many  accidents  aie 
met  with  which  aie  due  to  the  specific  risks  of  agriculture.     The  govern- 
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ment  has  therefore  thought  it  opportune  to  hasten  the  adoption  of  provi- 
sions which  have  been  the  object  of  long  study  and  respond  to  "an urgent 
need  of  justice  "  on  the  part  of  a  numerous  class  of  labourers  who  make  a 
preponderant  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  (i). 


§  2.  The  limits  within  which  the  decree 
of  23  august  i917  was  applied  and  the  system  of  insurance. 

On  the  basis  of  this  decree  the  following  persons  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  seventy-five  are  fully  insured  against  the  accidents  of  agricul- 
ture : 

a)  permanent  or  casual  labourers,  men  or  women,  employed  on 
farms  and  in  woods  ; 

b)  landowners,  metayers  and  lessees,  and  their  wives  and  children, 
legitimate  and  other,  who  habitually  practise  manual  labour  on  their  res- 
pective holdings. 

c)  overseers  of  farms  and  forests  who  receive  an  average  daily  wage, 
comprising  payments  in  kind,  of  no  more  than  10  liras,  the  year  being  ta- 
ken to  have  300  working  days. 

For  the  categories  of  those  employed  as  above  on  agriculture  and  fo- 
restry'' who  are  contemplated  by  the  law  of  31  January  1904,  no.  51,  the 
provisions  of  this  law  remain  in  force. 

The  cultivation  of  land  and  woods  and  the  works  connected  therewith 
and  complementary  or  accessory  thereto,  such  as  the  care  of  plants,  irri- 
gation, the  care,  breeding  and  management  of  animals,  and  the  prepara- 
tion, preservation,  conversion  and  transport  of  agricultural,  animal  and 
forest  products,  constitute  the  work  of  farms  and  woods. 

Thus  the  insurance  applies  to  cultivation  of  the  land  in  every  form,  and 
the  works  connected  with  and  accessory  to  culj;ivation,  independently  of 
the  extension  of  farms  and  woods  and  the  greater  or  less  gravity  of  the 
risks  of  accidents  to  which  labourers  on  farms  and  woods  are  subject,  and 
independently  of  relations  created  by  contracts  between  landowners  and 
labourers. 

The  insurance  covers  all  cases  of  accidents  by  violent  means  in  the 
course  of  labour,  giving  rise  to  :  i)  death  ;  2)  permanent  total  disability  ; 
3)  permanent  partial  disability  reducing  working  power  by  more  than  15 
per  cent.  ;  4)  total  temporary  disability  necessitating  abstinence  from  work 
for  more  than  ten  days.  Indemnities  of  this  last  kind  will  be  payable  from 
the  eleventh  day  of  such  period  of  abstinence  to  the  end  thereof,  up  to  a 
maximum  limit  of  ninety  days. 


(i)  The  problem  of  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  agriculture  has  been  in  Italy  the  object 
of  many  projected  laws,  initiated  by  ministers  or  parliament,  which  we  examined  in  our  is- 
sues for  Februarj-  lyii  and  January  and  June  1916. 
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The  insurance  indemnities  payable  in  the  case  of  the  aforesaid  acci- 
dents are  due  as  in  the  following  table  (i)  : 


Table  of  Indemnities  for  the  Accidents  of  Labour. 

Indemnities 

Age  of  Victims  of  Accidents 

5Ien 

Women 

I'atal  Accidents: 

500 
1,000 
2,000 
2,500 

1,200 
1,800 
2,500 
3,250 
2,000 

500 

from  12  to  15      »         '>     . 

Irom  15  to  23       >          »         

1,000 
1,250 

from  55  to  75                      

Accidents  Producing  Permanent   Total  Disability  : 

from     9  to   12  years  old 

750 

I, COO 

1,200 

1.500 

from  23  to  35      »          » 

2,000 
1,000 

Accidents  Producing  Permanent    Partial    Disability  and  di 
minishing  working  power  by  more  than    15   per  cent: 

The  indemnity    is   calculated 
on  the  basis  of  that    fixed 
for    permanent    total    dis- 
ability, this  being  reduced 
proportionately  to  the  sur- 
viving working  power. 

Daily    Indemnity 

Men 

Women 

Accidents  Producing  Temporary  Disability: 

from   12  to  15  years  old ... 

from   i  5  to  65                 « 

from  65  to  75      » 

0.50 
I.OO 

0-75 

0.50 
0.75 
0.50 

Widows  who  are  heads  of  families  are  placed  on  an  equality  with  men 
as  regards  the  amounts  of  indemnities. 


(i)  The  table  is  subject  to  revision  at  intervals  not  less  than  two  or  greater  than  fifteen 
years. 
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To  the  indemnity  fixed  for  the  case  of  a  death  or  of  permanent  total 
disability  there  is  added  one  tenth  of  its  amount  for  a  wife  and  for  every 
child  under  fifteen,  up  to  50  per  cent  of  its  amount. 

Indemnities  are  paid  as  capital,  but  are  paid  to  the  Cassa  Nazionale 
di  Previdenza  to  be  converted  into  a  life  annuity  if  they  bring  such  an  one 
up  to  the  sum  of  300  liras  a  year  or  more. 

The  introduction  of  fixed  indemnities  overcomes  the  difficulty  due  to 
the  fact  that  true  and  rightful  wages  are  not  always  paid  in  the  industries 
of  agriculture  and  forestry.  Fixed  indemnities  presume  uniform  average 
wages  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  presumption  is  admissible  because 
agricultural  wages  in  the  various  districts  do  not  show  the  same  disparity' 
as  the  wages  of  the  manufactury  industry.  The  table  we  have  reproduced 
shows  that  indemnities  have  been  fixed  very  appropriately,  the  different 
elements  being  taken  into  account.  Besides  the  distinction  for  sex  the 
distinction  for  the  ages  at  which  accidents  occur  is  important.  Above  all 
the  fact  should  be  noticed  that  the  families  of  victims  do  not  suffer,  indemni- 
tites  being  increased  when  the  economic  consequences  of  accidents  fall  on 
laburers  having  young  children. 

The  expenses  of  insurance  are  paid  on  a  system  we  will  presently  ex- 
plain, and  are  borne  entirely  by  the  owner,  lessee  or  usufructory  of  the 
land. 

When  land  is  held  on  lease,  or  on  a  profit  sharing  or  metayage  system, 
the  expenses  fall  on  the  owner,  lessee  or  usufructory,  if  the  occupier,  metayer 
or  cultivator  habitually  cultivates  the  farm  by  his  own  manual  labour. 
Otherwise  the  owner,  lessee  or  usufructory  may  reqiiire  from  the  occupier 
the  whole  amount  of  the  insurance  contribution,  and  from  the  metayer  or 
cultivator  rendering  partial  profits  a  quota  of  such  contribution  propor- 
tionate to  the  share  of  the  profits  of  the  farm  assigned  by  their  contract  to 
this  metayer  or  cultivator.  Anyone  who  by  direct  or  indirect  retention 
of  wages  causes  a  labourer  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  insurance  is  punished 
by  a  fine  up  to  the  limit  of  4000  liras. 

The  management  of  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  agricultural 
labour  is  temporarily  entrusted,  until  new  provision  shall  be  made,  to  the 
Cassa  Nazionale  di  Assicurazione  per  gli  Infortuni  degli  Operai  sul  Lavoro 
(National  Fund  of  Insurance  for  the  Accidents  of  Workpeople  during  I^a- 
bour)  (i).  Mutual  societies,  the  funds  of  consortia  and  other  bodies,  which 
before  26  March  1917  exclusively  or  mainly  insured  against  the  accidents 
of  agriculture,  can  be  recognized  by  royal  decree  and  allowed  to  continue 


(i)  This  was  founded  by  the  law  of  8  Jtily  1883,  no.  1473,  and  is  a  public  institution,  the 
official  organization  for  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  labour,  placed  beneath  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Mnistn,'  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour.  It  is  authorized  to  undertake 
various  kinds  of  business  —  collective  insurance  on  the  terras  of  the  law  of  31  January  1904, 
no.  51  ;  insurance  against  civil  liability  to  workmen  ;  voluntary  insurance  of  industrial  workers  ; 
reinsurance  of  mutual  insurance  societies,  etc.  It  is  the  onlj^  institution  in  Italy  which  is  ena- 
bled by  a  vast  ready-made  organization,  a  numerous  administrative  and  technical  staff  which 
has  experience  in  this  matter,  and  its  own  wide  experience  of  the  accidents  of  agriculture,  to 
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their  activity  temporarily,  within  the  limits  and  on  the  conditions  establish- 
ed by  the  regulation,  which  may  oblige  all  the  farms  and  woods  within 
the  spheres  of  these  institutions  to  belong  to  them.  Moreover  a  royal  de- 
cree, promoted  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  lyabour  in  con- 
cert with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  after  hearing  on  the  subject  the  Tech- 
nical Committee  of  Agriculture  and  the  Coiincil  of  the  State,  may  declare 
compulsory  the  constitution  of  mutual  funds  among  enterprises  within 
determined  agricultural  and  woodland  zones,  when  particular  local  con- 
ditions or  other  circumstances  make  this  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  territory  of  the  kingdom  will  be  divided  into  insurance  areas,  each 
of  which  will  be  fixed  by  royal  decree  and  comprise  one  or  more  funds.  The 
Cassa  Nazionale  will  manage  each  area  separately. 

The  needs  of  each  year  of  business  will  be  supplied  by  a  contribution 
which  will  constitute  an  additional  quota  of  the  Treasitry  tax  on  rural 
lands. 

Such  contributions  will  be  determined  for  each  insurance  area  in  accor- 
dance with  the  extent  of  its  land,  the  nature  of  its  crops,  the  labour  it  needs, 
and  the  risks  of  accidents,  by  means  of  tariffs  in  which  the  limit  of  1.75  li- 
ras  per  hectare  will  not  be  exceeded,  and  which  will  be  established  by  a  com- 
mission constituted  in  each  area,  and  approved  b3''  a  decree  of  the  Ministry 
of  Industry,  Commerce  and  lyabour  in  concert  with  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Council  of  Thrift  and  Social  Insurance  having  been  heard  on  the 
subject.  For  determined  insurance  areas,  or  single  parts  of  each  area,  or 
farms  and  forestry  enterprises  of  limited  extent,  these  contributions  may 
be  commensurate  with  the  land  tax  on  rural  lands  due  to  the  Treasury. 

The  regulation  will  establish  what  part  of  annual  contributions  should 
be  assigned  to  the  constitution  of  a  reserve  fund  and  how  such  fund  should 
be  invested.  The  sums  carried  over  from  each  year  will  go  to  increase  it 
until  it  be  equal  to  the  sum  needed  for  each  year's  business,  when  the  insu- 
rance contribution  will  be  reduced  to  the  limit  necessary  each  year. 


§   3.    IvIOUIDATION   AND    PAYMENT   OF    INDEMNITIES. 

Indemnities  for  temporary  disability  will  be  paid  by  the  offices  of  each 
insuring  institution  according  to  the  rules  which  will  be  made  by  these  insti- 
tutions and  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  I^abour. 
The  other  indemnities  will  however  be  paid  according  to  the  rules  establish- 
ed by  the  regulation,  by-  ad  hoc  committees  in  each  insurance  area  and 

assume  in  the  shortest  possible  time  the  mauiigemetit  of  the  form  of  insurtmce  with  wliich  we 
are  dealing,  and  such  management  was  temporarily  entrusted  to  it  by  the  decree-law.  I,ogic- 
ally  such  tcmporarj'  management  should  become  permanent,  as  was  observed  by  the  central 
office  of  the  Senate  when  a  judgement  was  given  on  the  excellence  of  this  fund's  metliods  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  authorized  bodies,  all  of  them  being  obliged  to  present  to  parlia- 
ment a  complete  report  of  the  restilts  they  have  oVttained ,  no  later  than  An'C  years  after  the 
decree  came  into  force. 
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at  the  offices  of  the  insuring  institutions.  Each  such  committee  is  compos- 
ed of  a  president  nominated  by  the  insuring  institution,  a  representative 
of  the  farms  and  forestry  enterprises  and  a  representative  of  the  labourers, 
the  former  representative  being  chosen  from  a  list  proposed  by  the  oigani- 
zations  of  agricultural  employers,  the  latter  from  one  proposed  bytheorga- 
zations  of  agricultural  labourers.  Where  there  are  no  such  organizations 
or  where,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Ministries  of  Industry,  Commerce  and 
I/abour  and  of  Agriculture,  they  do  not  sufficiently  represent  the  two  classes 
to  designate  representatives,  the  choice  of  the  latter  will  be  made  by  these 
ministries,  after  they  have  heard  on  the  subject  the  delegates  of  the  agri- 
cultural organizations  of  employers  and  labourers  represented  in  the  High- 
er Council  of  Ivabour. 

All  controversies  as  to  a  right  to  indemnity  and  as  to  payment  thereof, 
including  those  on  the  indemnity  itself,  will  be  settled  by  the  Commissioni 
conipartimentali  arhitrali  (Arbritrating  Area  Commissions),  which  will  be 
instituted  at  the  headquarters  of  every  insurance  area  near  the  tribunal 
if  there  be  one,  otherwise  near  the  praetorate.  By  royal  decree  there  may 
also  be  constituted  more  than  one  arbitrating  commissions  for  the  same  in- 
suring area  if  it  comprise  more  than  one  province  or  if  special  local  condi- 
tions or  other  circumstances  create  a  recognized  necessity  for  them. 

Bach  commission  is  composed  of  five  members  :  a)  a  tribunal  judge,  an- 
nually chosen  by  the  first  president  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  who  is  chair- 
man ;  but  where  the  headquarters  of  the  insurance  area  or  other  town  tn 
which  a  tribunal  is  situated  is  not  the  seat  of  a  tribunal,  the  praetor  of  the 
district  in  which  it  is  situated  presides  over  the  tribunal ;  b)  two  health  of- 
ficers not  receiving  pay  from  the  insuring  institutions  ;  c)  a  representative 
of  persons  subject  to  the  obligation  to  insure  and  a  representative  of  the 
insured  persons. 

The  decisions  of  these  arbitrating  commissions  are  liable  to  revision, 
where  the  disputes  are  more  important  before  a  Central  Commission  insti- 
tuted in  Rome  at  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  I/abour,  and 
composed  of  a  councillor  of  appeal,  a  president,  two  superior  officials  belong- 
ing, rCvSpectively,  to  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  I,abour  and  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  two  health  officers  having  special  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional aptitutes  for  business  concerned  with  the  accidents  of  labour  and 
not  paid  by  the  insuring  institutions,  a  representative  of  the  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  obligation  to  insure  and  a  representative  of  the  insured  persons. 
There  is  no  appeal   from  the  decisions  of  this  commission. 

Professional  advocates  are  not  heard  by  the  Arbitrating  Area  Commis- 
sions and  the  Central  Commission.  The  protection  of  those  interested 
may  be  entrusted  only  to  the  institutions  of  patronage  and  assistance  which 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  labourers  who  are  victims  of  accidents  and  their  re- 
presentatives, and  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry, 
Commerce  and  lyabour.  Engagements  entered  into  by  those  having  a  right 
to  indemnities  with  intermediaries,  who  are  paid  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
liqmdation  or  payment  of  indemnities,  are  declared  null  and  void,  engage- 
ments entered  into  with  the  aforesaid  institutions  being  excepted.  It  is  also 
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provided  that  the  measures  to  exact  the  indemnities  cannot  be  relaxed  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  and  according  to  the  ndes  established  in  the  regulation, 
and  that  every  engagement  made  to  escape  payment  of  indemnities  or  les- 
sen their  amount  is  mill. 

,  The  decree-law  with  which  we  are  concerned  regulates  another  delicate 
matter,  namely  the  indemnified  person's  right  to  revision  of  an  indemnity ; 
This  right  is  mainly  limited  by  the  law  in  force  as  to  the  accidents  of 
industry,  but  it  is  better  regulated  for  it  takes  into  account  the  inconvenien- 
ces to  which  this  law  has  given  rise.  It  has  been  found  that  workpeople, 
so  soon  as  an  indemnity  has  been  liquidated,  frequently  ask  for  its  revi- 
sion, stating  that  their  physical  condition  has  become  worse  since  their 
claim  was  first  considered  Not  a  few  of  them  repeat  this  demand  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  two  years  fixed  by  the  law,  knowing  well  that  the 
insuring  institution,  rather  than  face  the  expenses  of  revision,  often  ends  by 
granting  the  indemnity  asked  for.  It  is  therefore  provided  that  a  demand 
for  revision,  owing  to  alleged  error  in  the  first  liqmdation,  can  be  admitted 
only  when  this  liquidation  has  taken  place,  and  that  it  can  only  be  admitted 
once.  In  the  case  of  a  revision  owing  to  a  modification  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  workman  it  is  established  that  a  demand  for  this  cannot  be 
made  until  a  year  after  the  Uquidation  of  the  indemnity,  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  time  is  necessary  in  order  that  such  a  modification  may  show  itself 
and  translate  itself  into  an  effective  and  permanent  reduction  of  working 
capacity,  and  in  order  to  exclude  or  at  least  to  render  more  difiicult  the  even- 
tuality of  further  deterioration  which  would  require  successive  revisions. 
In  any  case  the  application  for  a  revision  must  be  made  within  two  years 
of  the  day  of  the  accident,  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  law  in  force  as 
to  accidents  to  workmen  during  employment. 


§  4.  The  cost  of  the  insurance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  investigations  is  that  into  the  cost  of  insu- 
rance, the  exact  determination  of  which  has  been  a  matter  of  no  little  dif- 
ficulty. It  depends  principally,  when  once  the  frequency  of  accidents  has 
been  noted,  on  the  number  of  persons  in  favour  of  whom  the  insurance  is 
instituted  and  the  amount  of  the  indemnity.  According  to  the  anticipa- 
tory calculations  made,  the  insurance  will  extend  to  nine  million  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nine  and  seventy-five.  If  those  persons  be  also  taken  into 
account  who  are  not  indemnified  in  cases  of  accidents  because  their  age  is 
not  within  the  stated  limits,  but  who  indirectly  enjoy  the  benefits  of  insu- 
rance in  that  they  belong  to  agricultural  families,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
insurance  will  be  to  the  indirect  or  direct  benefit  of  a  third  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  cost,  for  so  great  a  number  of  persons  afEected,  will  be  somewhere 
round  13,000,000  liras,  a  modest  sum  in  relation  not  only  to  the  mass  of 
the  population  benefited  but  also  to  the  other  elements  which  go  to  make 
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up  the  cost  of  agricultural  and  forest  production.  If  this  sum  be  compared 
with  the  tax  ou  lands  due  to  the  Treasury  and  the  local,  provincial  and  com- 
munal administrations,  it  will  be  found  to  represent  less  than  5  per  cent, 
thereof.  On  the  supposition  that  labourers  on  farms  and  in  woods  in  all 
districts  are  wage-earners  it  represents  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  wages.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  gross  agricultural  and  forest  production  of  all  Italy 
is  worth  6,500  million  liras,  only  2  per  thousand  of  this  siim  is  represented' 
by  the  thirteen  million  liras  for  insurance  against  accidents,  and  only  8 
per  thousand  of  the  average  revenue  from  land  which  is  estimated  as  equal 
to  a  fourth  part  of  the  aforesaid  gross  production. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  this  estimate  of  the  cost  of  insurance 
represents  an  average  and  is  susceptible  to  reduction  in  particular  agricul- 
tural and  forest  zones.  The  frequencj''  of  accidents  in  relation  to  area  does 
indeed  vary  with  the  nature  of  a  holding  and  the  kind  of  crops  grown  on  it, 
and  the  tarifE  of  contributions  therefore  shows  only  comparatively  low  pre- 
miums for  zones  agriculturally  poor  in  which,  in  general,  extensive  cultiva- 
tion prevails.  For  another  reason  it  is  permissible  to  anticipate  that  the 
burden  will  not  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  agricultural  industry.  It 
appears  that  in  the  five  years  from  1901  to  1905  agriculture  was  able  to  sup- 
port increases  in  annual  wages  var5ang  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  In  face  of 
such  figures  the  new  burden  imposed  by  insurance  against  accidents,  equal 
to  I  per  cent,  of  wages,  certainly  does  not  seem  onerous. 


MISClvlvLANKOUvS  INI<()RMATIOX   RELATING  TO  INSURANCE 
AND  THRIFT  IN  VARIOUS   COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

MODIFICATION  OF  THF,  lyRGISIyATION  AS  TO  IXSURANCK  AGATN'ST  HAII^.  -  Ca- 

nadian  finance.  Vol.  VIII,  No.  19;  Winnipeij,  3  October  iqit. 

In  order  to  remove  certain  features  of  the  Insurance  Act  of  1910  which 
were  declared  ultra  vires  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  by  a  judgement  of  the 
Privy  Council  last  year,  and  in  order  to  make  other  changes  deemed  to  be 
necessary  and  opportune,  the  entire  Insurance  Act  has  been  re-enacted 
with  amendments.  The  title  of  the  new  law,  which  received  the  royal 
assent  on  20  September,  is  "  An  Act  respecting  Insurance  ". 

Among  all  its  provisions  we  will  notice  only  that  which  concerns  in- 
surance against  hail.  Every  Canadian  company  insuring  against  hail  is  re- 
quired to  accumulate  a  hail  insurance  surplus  fund  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums  of  the  year  by  setting  aside  its  profits  from  such  business. 
British  and  foreign  companies  undertaking  business  of  this  kind  must  main- 
tain assets  in  Canada  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  in  respect  of  their 
other  business  by  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  net  premiums  on  their 
hail  business  in  Canada. 


GER^IANY. 

I.  THE  ItESUI^TS  OBTAINED  BY  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MUTUAI,  SOCIETIES 
FOR  INSURING  I^IVE  STOCK  IN  191 6.  —  Wallmanns  V ersicherungs-Zeitschrijt, 
51st  yeat,  Vol.  II,  No.  93,  Berlin-I<ankwitz,   30  August    1917. 

Apart  from  the  Perleberger,  which,  has  transformed  itself  into  a  stock 
comi:)any,  the  insurance  of  live  stock  is  practised  in  Germany  by  mutual 
institutions.  The  figures  with  respect  to  them  which  we  will  give  concern 
the  twenty-five  most  important  of  their  number,  and  among  these  the 
Schlachtviehversicherimg  (Insurance  of  Cattle  for  Slaughter)  of  Berlin  and 
the  two  provincial  institutions  of  Bavaria  with  the  Rheinische  Pferde-  nnd 
Viehversicherimg  (Rhinish  Horse  and  Cattle  Insurance)  come  nearest  to 
the  Perleberger.  If  the  Berlin  Schlachtviehversicherimg,  two  fifths  of  whose 
insurance  is  of  butchers'  live  stock,  be  left  on  one  side,  we  find  that  in  1916 
the  tot^rl  insurance  of  these  institutions  was  only  1,200,815,636  marks. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  Germany's  total  live  stock  should  be  estimated  at 
25,000,000  heads,  the  amoimt  of  insurance  still  to  be  accomplished  in 
this  sphere  becomes  clear.     It  is  true  that  side  by  side  wih  these  large  so- 
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cieties  there  are  thousands  of  small  local  societies,  but  the  latter  have  too 
little  importance. 

The  twenty-five  societies  covered  by  our  figures  received  premiums, 
including  dues,  amounting  to  20,612,992  marks,  from  which  sum  1,998,770 
marks  of  reinsurance  must  be  subtracted.  The  •  net  total  was  therefore 
18,614,222  marks. 

In  the  following  table  receipts  and  expenditure  are  shown  under  their 
different  heads  in  terms  of  thousands  of  marks,  and  the  development  of 
these  insurance  societies  from  191 1  to  1916  is  thus  made  clear. 

Receipts. 

1911  1912         1913         19T4         1915  1916 

Prehaium? 18,663     i8'633     18,754    18.653     17494      20,613 

Reinsurance 639  691  89-I  851       1,126       1,999 

Mathematical   icScrvxs  194  127  82     —    86     —  174  842 

Amount    of  premiums      17,860     17,815     17,788     17,888     16,542     17,772 


KXPENIHTI'RI': 

Indemnities^ 20,054  •2<^.447  20,221  20.148  17,550  16,994 

Sale   of    carcases,   etc.  5.224  5,^87  5,691  5,493  4,468  4,123 

Net  amount  of  indem- 
nities   14.S30  14,690  14,530  14,655  13,082  12,871 

Costs    and    provisions  3,260  3,065  3,060  2,976  2,747  3.258 

Balance —  230  —  210  188  257  713  1,643 

Interest      374  442  398  394  40*8  521 

Difference  of  exchange.  —    17  —  75  —  68  —  31  —  58  —  93 

Total  balance   .    .    .  127  157  518  620  1,063  2,071 


Indemnities  amounted  to  16,994,115  marks.  From  this  sum  4,122,917 
marks  must  be  subtracted  as  emanating  from  the  sale  of  carcases  and  re- 
mains, and  the  net  sum  of  indemnities  was  ^therefore  12,871,198  marks 
or  72.3  per  cent,  of  net  premiums.  In  the  successive  years  from  1886  tc 
1916  the  like  percentage  was  :  68.6  —  70  —  74.1  —  72.1  —   71.1.—  78.6 

-  71  -  76.8  -  72.6  -  71.4  -  73  -  714  -  7^  -  73  -  74-4  -  76-5 

-  79-7  -  78.6  -  79.6  -  82.4  -  79.8  -  80.7  -  82.5  -  83.4  -  83.5  -  8^ 
■^  83.9  —  82  —  82  —  79.1  —  and  72.3. 
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Costs,  taxes  and  commissions  amounted  to  3,257,460  marks  or  18.3 
per  cent,  of  net  premiums.  Costs  and  indemnities  absorbed  the  total  amount 
of  premiums  to  an  extent  which  reduced  profits  to  1,643,306  marks.  The 
latter  sum  was  however  considerable  as  compared  with  profits  in  previous 
years. 


Year 

Number 

of 
Societies 

Insured  sums 

outside 

the  Schlachtviehver- 

sicheruug  of  Herliu 

Premiums 
and 
dues 

Net  amount 

of 
indemnities 

Balance 
of 

amount 
of  premiums 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

I883-I.SS5 

I  1 

48,42c,Goa 

1,565,000 

1,111,670 

-      23,114 

1 886-1 890 

^7 

67,693,400 

2,251,260 

1,587,720 

19.350 

1891-1895 

21 

104,675,000 

3.544-86I 

2,558,273 

~       57,000 

I 896-1 900 

22 

216,351,000 

5,690,481 

4.078,407 

31.432 

1901-1905 

26 

516.354,000 

13,266,513 

10,423,802 

-      13.896 

TQ06-1901 

26 

681,950,000 

16,171.547 

12,879,971 

—  128.709 

1911 

26 

817,257,000 

17,860,650 

14.829,790 

—  229,968 

T912 

25 

825,534.000 

17,815,013 

14,960,047 

—  210.139 

19^3 

25 

833-533.000 

17.791-359 

14,530,465 

182,723 

1914 

25 

834,187,000 

17,887,428 

14.655.594 

256.750 

^9^5 

25 

799,567,054 

16,542,313 

13,081,971 

712,897 

1916 

25 

1,200,815.636 

17,771,964 

12,871,198 

1,643,306 

30 
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2.  THK  DAMAGK  CAUSKD  BY  FI,OODS.  —  Wallmann's  Versicherunqs  Zeitschrift,  51st  year 
No.  ()2,  Vol.  II.  Kerlin-Iyankwitz,  26  Aiit^ust  1917. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  last  Statistics  as  to  the  damage 
caused  by  the  increase  of  waters  and  by  floods  in  Prussia.  They  apply 
to  the  period  1903  to  1913. 


Year  Amount  of  damage 

1903 44,139,380     marks 

1904  ' 2,204,372  » 

1905 8,692,380  )) 

1906 5,411,799  » 

1907 23,892,076  )) 

1908 9,247,488  )) 

1909 20,956,285  » 

I9I0 13,882,347  » 

191 1 4,460,229  )) 

I9I2 6,906,090  » 

I9I3 12,280,271  )) 

The  greater  part  of  this  damage  should  be  ascribed  to  the  value  of  the 
crops,   as  follows  : 

Year 


1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

^907 

1908 

1909 

I9IO ■ 

I9II 

I9I2 

T9I3 

It  is  ver>'  important  to  be  able  to  localize  the  amount  of  damage 
caused  according  to  the  watercourses  and  basins.  But  facts  of  this  kind 
have  been  collected  only  for  a  few  years,  whereas  it  is  seven  years  since 
statistics  were  first  established  without  taking  them  into  account.  The 
following  data  are  those  which  exist  for  the  years  from  1910  to  1913. 


Area  affected 

Amount  of  damage 

hectares 

marks 

372.688 

36,072,910 

18,332 

1,029,806 

125,327 

7,144.146 

61,429 

4,083,140 

246,387 

22,439,105 

86,371 

8.315.2I4 

132,635 

8,972,169 

195.537 

10,693,299 

59,166 

3.299,219 

116,408 

5.748,747 

168,190 

8.280,191 
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Memel  .... 
Pregel  .  .  . 
Weichsel    .    .    . 

Oder 

Elbe 

Oste  .... 
Weser  .... 
Ems  .... 
Vechte   .... 

Rhine 

Meuse  .... 
Danube  .  .  . 
Kurisches  Haff 
Frisches  Hfff  . 
Ostsee  .... 
North  Sea.  .  . 
Binnenseen 
Wolkenbriiche 


Amount  of 

damage. 

lyio 

1911 

igi2 

1913 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

— 

— 

105,701 

144,118 

— 

— 

1.330,365 

761.534 

156,644 

109,800 

533.308 

1.321,985 

5.252,791 

2,745.214 

1,392,363 

3.153-367 

2,109,965 

235.726 

574.884 

190,472 

— 

25,270 

— 

8,510 

1,073,335 

103,411 

826,438 

511.599 

299,722 

— 

87,281 

57.945 

79.703 

— 

47,700 

14.435 

3,078,880 

546,184 

293.396 

305.552 

55.685 

4.203 

355 

3.970 

67,540 

— 

4,040 

— 

110,445 

28,175 

386,380 

640,132 

603,541 

28,618 

596,249 

224,629 

206, 467 

306,593 

304,422 

3,140,772 

446,640 

402,465 

305.245 

94.835 

340,989 

24.380 

117.983 

57.455 

— 

— 

— 

1,648,961 
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MUTUAL  INSURANCE  AGAINST  FIRE  IN  UASSACBUS^'I'TS.  — Sixty- Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of"  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  January 
I,  1917  (Business  of  1916),  Public  Document  No.  9. 

From  about  1895  until  1897  the  organization  of  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  in  Massachusetts  proceeded  with  feverish  rapidity,  more  than 
twenty  new  companies  of  the  sort  being  incorporated  and  authorized  to 
issue  policies.  But  of  these  ill  founded  and  ill  administered  companies 
not  one  has  survived  until  the  present  day. 

This  unfortunate  episode  led  to  the  passing  of  three  statutes,  still  in 
force,  each  of  which  is  intended  to  prevent  certain  abuses.  By  the  first 
any  person  whose  dut}'-  it  is  to  determine  the  character  of  risks  and  decide 
whether  applications  for  insurance  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  an  insurance 
company  is  forbidden  to  receive  as  part  of  his  remuneration  a  commission 
on  the  premiums.  The  second  law  imposes  a  penalty  on  any  Massachu- 
setts fire  insurance  company  which  establishes  an  agent  or  appoints  any 
person  to  seek  or  to  transact  for  it  business  in  any  State  in  which  it  has 
not  been  lawfully  authorized  to  transact  business,  or  any  such  company 
which  allows  a  commission  or  emolument  to  any  person  for  thus  soliciting 
or  procuring  insurance.  The  aim  is  to  prevent  unwary  or  grasping  un- 
derwriters from  burdening  the  companies  of  Massachusetts  with  the  poor 
risks  of  other  States.     The  third  law  enacts  that  no  policy  shall  be  issued 
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by  a  newly  incorporated  fire  insurance  company  until  it  has  filed  with  the 
Insurance  Department  a  list  of  those  subscribing  for  its  insurance  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Insurance  Commissioner  may  require,  and  until 
its  president  and  secretary  have  certified  on  oath  that  every  subscription 
on  the  list  so  filed  is  genuine,  and  have  agreed  with  every  subscriber  that 
he  will  take  the  policies  for  which  he  has  subscribed  within  thirty  days  of 
the  time  at  which  the  Insurance  Commissioner  grants  to  the  company  a 
license  to  issue  policies.  This  law  has  practically  put  an  end  to  false  sub- 
scription lists. 

These  laws  prevented  certain  abuses  but  did  not  prevent  a  second  al- 
though less  grave  crisis  which  occurred  about  1915  because  new  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies  were  incompetently  managed.  The  new  companies 
in  question  were  able  to  show  that  their  proceedings  for  incorporation  had 
been  legally  carried  out,  and  that  each  of  them  had  secured,  as  the  statute 
requires,  more  than  400  applications  for  insurance  within  the  Commonwealth, 
covering  more  than  $1,000,000  of  insurance,  and  had  not  accepted  any  appli- 
cation bringing  the  value  they  insured  beyond  10  per  cent,  of  their  net  as- 
sets as  defined  by  statute. 

It  became  necessary  to  forbid  the  issue  of  a  license  to  transact  business 
to  a  new  company  until  it  had  adopted  a  proper  system  of  accounting,  en- 
gaged a  competent  accountant  and  a  competent  and  experienced  underwri- 
ter, and  freed  itself  from  any  liability  incurred  on  its  behalf.  In  the  case 
of  a  stock  company  the  liability  for  capital  stock  was  however  excepted 
from  the  prohibition. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  twenty-four  of  the  oldest 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  in  Massachusetts  —  some  of  them  were 
founded  sixty,  eighty  or  even  a  hundred  years  ago  —  in  1894,  that  is  to 
say  before  the  first  crisis," and  on  31  December  1916. 
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These  figures  show  that  in  the  twenty-two  years  considered  these  com- 
panies have  gained  in  net  insurance  in  force  §26,761,294  and  in  sur- 
plus 8462,421,  and  are  thus  more  than  holding  their  own  with  the  new 
companies. 

Some  figures  can  be  quoted  to  show  the  general  position  of  insurance 
against  fire  in  Massachusetts.  The  com})anies  undertaking  insurance  of 
this  kind  received  altogether  premiums  amounting  to  S  13,488,419  in  1907 
—  estimated  dividends  payable  on  the  mutual  companies'  premiums  being 
deducted  —  to  S  20,036,210  in  1916,  and  to  the  aggregate  sum  of 
§157,055,653  in  the  ten  3^ears  from  1907  to  1916,  inclusively.  Indemnities 
paid  in  1907  and  1916  amounted  to  S  7,729,583  and  S  9,184,161  or  57.31 
and  45.84  of  premiums,  respectively.  The  average  percentage  of  pre- 
miums paid  as  indemnities  in  these  ten  years  was  67.89,  and  was  much 
raised  by  the  large  percentages  paid  in  1908  and  1914  —  respectively  111.98 
and  139.24  —  in  consequence  of  the  importance  and  frequenc}'  of  losses. 

There  were  264  companies  which  insured  against  fire  in  Massachusetts 
in  1916.  They  received  altogether  $  458,136,449  in  net  premiums  and  paid 
S  223,634,069  in  net  indemnities.     The}^  were  distributed  as  follows  : 

1.  Massachusetts  mutual  companies  other  than  manufacturers'   .    .  34 

2.  Massachusetts  mutual  marine  insurance  companies i 

3.  Mutual  companies  of  other  States  other  than  manufacturers'  .  13 

4.  Massachusetts  manufacturers'  mutual  companies 8 

5.  Manufacturers'  mutual  companies  of  other  States   ......  18 

6.  Massachusetts  stock  companies 4 

7.  Stock  companies  of  other  States 120 

8.  United  States  branches,  companies  of  other  countries   ....  66 


264 


Mutual  companies  belonging  to  the  first  group  received  in  1916  net 
premiums  amoiinting  to  S  3,033,801  and  paid  $  1,052,130  in  net  losses. 
Their  admitted  assets  amounted  to  $9,257,806  and  their  liabilities  to 
S  3,931,228.  Companies  of  the  third  group  received  net  premiums  arriount- 
ing  to  810,685,750  and  paid  §4,151,848  in  net  indemnities.  Their  admitted 
assets  amounted  to  8  27,348,850  and  their  liabilities  to  8  16,457,495.  The 
surplus  of  the  first  group  amounted  only  to  8  5,320,389,  that  of  thf  third 
group  to    810,891,355. 

The  total  number  of  fires  in  Massachusetts  in  1916  was  7,101, and  1,855 
of  them  occurred  in  the  town  of  Boston.  The  total  sum  paid  in  indemni- 
ties in  the  whole  State  was  8  8^188,149.53,  in  Boston  8  2,250,587.26.  There 
are  no  data  to  show  the  losses  sustained  by  agricultural  property  in  the 
year  nor  the  share  of.  agricultural  insurance  undertaken  by  the  mutual 
companies  of  this  State.  It  has  been  established  however  that  outside 
Boston  250  fires  occurred  in  barns  and  stables  of  which  the  estimated  value 
as  buildings  was  8  692,687  and  the  insured  value  8  441,397  :  the  loss  was 
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valued  at  $  334,040  and  S  227,468  was  paid  in  indemnities.  The  contents 
of  these  buildings  were  estimated  as  worth  S  437,792  and  were  insured  for 
$306,488  :  the  loss  under  this  head  was  $222,006  while  indemnities  amount- 
ed to  $  151,962.  The  causes  of  fires  in  barns  and  stables,  including  twenty- 
seven  such  fires  in  Boston,  were  distributed  as  follows:  candle,  lamp  or 
stove  igniting  merchandize  or  other  material,  6  ;  careless  smoking,  66 ; 
careless  use  of  matches,  66 ;  children  with  matches,  23  ;  defective  chimneys, 
3  ;  defective  heating  apparatus,  2  ;  electrical  causes,  5  ;  fire-crackers,  3  ; 
friction,  i  ;  ignition  of  gasoline  or  other  volatile  oils,  4  ;  hot  ashes  in  wooden 
receptacles,  5  ;  incendiarism,  19  ;  upsetting  lantern,  7 ;  lightning,  36 ;  ma- 
licious mischief,  3  ;  boiler  in  milk-room,  i  ;  overheated  heating  apparatus, 
I  ;  rats  and  matches,  2  ;  sparks  from  bonfires,  heath  or  forest  fires,  7  ; 
sparks  from  chimneys,  6 ;  sparks  from  locomotives,  5  ;  sparks  from  matches 
or  snap  matches,  2  ;  sparks  from  stoves,  2 ;  spontaneous  combustion,  34; 
thawing  water-pipes,  5  ;  tramps,  10  ;  unknown,  64. 


Part  III:   Credit 


SPAIN. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AGRICUIyTURAIv  CREDIT 
BY  THE  FORMATION  OF  A  CENTRAlv  FUND. 

OFFICIAI.    SOURCES: 

Real  Decreto  RELAxrvo  a  la  creaci6n  de  una  caja  central  de  cuedito  agrIcola 
(Royal  Decree  relative  to  the  Creation  of  a  Central  Fund  of  Agricultural  Credit).  Gaceta 
de  Madrid,  No.  196,  Madrid,  15  July  1917.  • 

OTHER    SOURCES  (r)  : 

Eza  (Visconde  de)  El  problema  agrario  in  Espafia  {The  Agrarian  Problem  in.  Spain)  Impr. 

Bernardo  Rodrigiie?:,  Madrid,  191 5. 
The  Spanish  Agricultt7r.vl  and  Economic  Press.  ^ 


§  I.  Preliminaries. 

"  Our  agrcultiiral  masses,  who  form  the  first  step  in  our  scale  of  pro- 
duction and  are  necessary  to  all  further  production,  ask  for  the  circulating 
capital  necessary  to  all  the  completing  and  improving  measures  of  which  they 
have  heard  for  years  as  means  of  redemption.  In  order  to  procure  manures, 
to  secure  the  use  of  modern  agricultural  machinery,  to  buy  animals  for  breed- 
ing, such  an  expenditure  of  funds  as  is  impossible  to  a  modest  farmer  is  ne- 
cessary ;  and  therefore  we  think  it  essential  to  supply  such  a  small  farmer,  at 
once  owner  of  some  fields  and  lessee  of  others  —  a  double  capacity  which 
allows  him  with  difficulty  to  earn  a  meagre  livelihood  for  his  family  —  with 
that  equipment  for  his  struggle  which  is  in  the  twentieth  century  indispen- 
sable ".  The  Spanish  Minister  of  Fomento,  the  Visconde  de  Eza,  expressed 
himself  thus  in  introducing  the  decree  of  21  July  1917. 

(i)  For  the  general  bibliography  of  agricultural  credit  in  Spain  the  articles  "  1,'organi- 
sation  agricole  en  Espapne  "  and  "  I<cs  probl^mes  du  credit  foncier  rural  et  le  Banco  Hipote- 
cario  de  Espafia  ",  published  respectively  in  our  issues  (Bulletin  Mensuel  des  Inslitufions  Eco- 
nomiques  et  Sociales)  for  February  and  July  1912,  should  be  consulted. 
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The  multiplication  of  facilities  for  credit  in  country  districts  has  indeed 
been  for  long  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  Spanish  agriculture  and 
therefore  of  the  national  economy.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  distant 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  f>6sitos  (i),  which  at  their  origin  were  essentially 
benevolent  institutions,  to  find  the  problem  of  agricultural  credit  itj  Spain 
in  the  forefront.  It  was  so  towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  the  vast  Spanish  colonial  empire  and  at  a  time  when  mo- 
dern methods  of  agriculture  were  generalized.  As  early  as  1841  an  ordinance 
of  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  tended  to  create  Banks  of  Agriculturists,  form- 
ed with  the  help  of  private  capital  or  the  available  funds  of  the  positos,  to 
make  loans  to  inhabitants  of  the  rural  groups.  The  parliamentar}^  chroni- 
cles notice  in  1866  a  scheme  for  a  law  proposed  b}'  Senor  Montero  Rios  on 
"  institutions  of  agricultural  credit  and  their  transactions  ".  In  1899  ^^" 
nor  Gamaza  proposed  a  law  based  on  the  reorganization  of  the  -positos.  In 
1900  a  minister,  Senor  Sanchez  de  Toca,  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  a 
law  on  "  agricultural  credit  for  the  cultivation  and  ownership  of  land  " 
which  implied  the  constitution  of  local  intermediary  societies.  Finally  in 
1910,  1912  and  1915  Senors  Calbeton,  Zulueta  and  Alba  respectively  formu- 
lated schemes,  the  first  named  for  an  "  institution  of  agricultural  credit  " 
based  on  the  positos  and  using  their  capital,  the  others  for  an  official  "  agri- 
cultural bank  ".  None  of  these  schemes  became  law,  mainly  for  political 
reasons. 

Public  authority  for  its  part  attempted  to  meet  the  need  with  all  the 
means  of  which  it  disposed,  while  the  general  and  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  was  being  attempted.  With  this  object  there  was  promulgated 
in  January  1906  a  law  which  created  a  royal  commission,  charged  to  liqui- 
date the  credit  of  the  positos  and  to  realize  their  assets  in  specie,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  modern  agriculture  more  easily  (2).'  Since  this  liqui- 
dation had  been  largely  completed,  and  since  the  government  saw  that 
while  some  positos  could  not,  for  lack  of  capital,  satisfy  the  demand  for 
loans,  others,  for  lack  of  borrowers,  left  almost  all  or  a  large  part  of  their 
funds  unproductive,  the  royal  decree  of  16  October  1914  was  promulgated. 
This  decree  authorized  the  constitution  of  federations  of  positos,  in  order 
completely  to  mobilize  their  capital  and  extend  their  sphere  of  action. 
The  federations  were  granted  the  option,  if  they  included  positos  disposing 
of  capital,  of  making  loans  to  agricultural  associations.  Unfortunately 
although  these  provisions  were  usefully  applied  in  certain  districts,  they  did 
not  in  general  give  the  results  expected  of  them,  a  fact  largely  due  to  the 
defective  management  of  many  positos  and  the  manoeuvres  of  caciquismo 
which  is  still  dominant  in  most  rural  districts  of  Spain  (3). 

(i)  For  these  communal  granaries,  which  resemble  the  Italian  Monti  jntmentari  and  the 
Portuguese  Cellciros,  see  our  issues  for  June  1914  (page   72)  and  December  1915  (page  67). 

(2)  See  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note. 

(3)  Cacique,  a  word  of  American  origin,  denotes  anyone  who  by  his  position  or  adhesion  to 
a  political  party  is  morally  master  of  one  or  more  local  groups  and  to  whom  most  members  of 
the  latter  are  under  obligations.  Since  positos  long  constituted  an  arm  of  caciquismo,  the  sus- 
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At  present  a  Spanish  farmer  can  nominally  obtain  the  credit  he  needs, 
outside  some  establishments  having  more  or  less  local  importance,  from  the 
following  institutions  :  the  positos,  the  Bank  of  Spain,  the  Mortgage  Bank, 
the  Bank  Leo  XIII,  and  the  rural  funds.  We  say  nominally  because,  in 
consequence  of  the  faulty  management  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  pdsi- 
tos  are  far  from  supplying  the  needs  of  the  peasants  ;  the  Bank  of  Spain, 
in  spite  of  goodwill  and  government  encouragement  (i)  has  not  the  organiza- 
tion and  elasticity  necessary  to  transactions  in  agricultural  credit ;  the  Mort- 
gage Bank,  although  specially  founded  to  help  agriculture,  is  active,  almost 
exclusively,  in  urban  spheres ;  the  Bank  Leo  XIII,  while  by  its  loans  to  agri- 
cultural sjTidicates  it  accomplishes  really  useful  and  practical  work,  has 
its  sphere  necessarily  limited  by  its  connection  with  the  Church  and  suffers 
all  the  consequent  inconveniences ;  and  finally  the  rural  funds,  except  in  a 
very  small  number  of  districts  like  Extremadura  and  Navarre  (2)  for  lack 
of  resources  only  vegetate  miserably. 

To  resume  :  in  no  country  as  much  as  in  Spain  is  capital  withdrawn 
from  the  country  districts,  including  capital  formed  there  and  emanating 
therefrom,  and  does  it  so  tend  to  be  invested  securely  in  State  funds  rather 
than  to  find  any  investment  where  interest  depends  on  the  work  and  intelli- 
gence of  those  administering  it.  The  farmer  on  the  other  hand  cannot  obtain 
credit  directly  from  the  large  urban  establishments  which  in  Spain  absorb 
public  savings,  for  these  do  not  know  him  and  do  not  accept  his  signature. 
It  follows  that  it  is  necessar}^  to  create  an  organism  which  will  be  able  to 
procure  funds  where  money  is  concentrated,  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of 
peasants  to  be  employed  productively.  This  necessity  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Central  Fund  of  Agricultural  Credit  at  which  the  decree  which  we  will 
examine  aims. 


§  2.  The  royai.  decree  of  12  july  1917. 

Under  the  modest  title  of  "  decree  relative  to  the  creation  of  a  central 
fund  of  agricultural  credit "  the  royal  decree  of  the  12th  of  July  of  this  year 
covers  the  whole  problem  of  agricultural  credit  and  establishes  the  bases 
of  an  organization  which  will  allow  of  its  solution.  The  measure  does  not 
confine  itself  to  setting  up  an  official  establishment  responsible  for  supply- 
ing money  to  agriculture.  It  at  the  same  time  defines  and  regulates  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  the  farmers  grouped  in  associations  and  offering  in 
the  collective  liability  of  all  their  members  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  lend- 
ing institutions,  and  also  the  relations  of  these  associations  with  the  Central 


picion  with  which  they  are  still  regarded  by  peasants,  in  spite  of  the  very  considerable  servi- 
ces they  once  rendered  to  agriculture,  is  easily  understood.  For  caciquismo  in  the  Spanish 
country  see  Bulletin  des  Institutions  Economiques  et  Sociales  for  July  1912,  page  123. 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  November  1915,  pages  33  and  34. 

(2)  See  our  issue  for  March  1915,  pages  10  to  27. 
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Fund  formed  to  act  as  intermediary  between  them  and  the  credit  establish 
ments. 

The  object  of  the  decree,  as  specified  in  Article  i,  is  to  promote  in  Spain 
the  employment  of  capital  for  the  improvement  of  agricnltural  production 
and  stock  farming  by  stimulating  the  formation  of  agencies  for  supply- 
ing the  materials  and  machinery  needed  by  the  technique  of  modern  agri- 
culture, and  by  endowing  these  agencies  with  the  necessary  pecuniarj' 
resources.  With  this  object,  says  the  decree,  the  State  will  endeavour  to 
develop  the  spirit  of  association  as  well  as  the  associations  themselves, 
forwarding  that  educational  activity  which  causes  the  need  for  them  to 
be  born  and  felt,  indicating  which  forms  of  them  are  most  suitable  with  the 
help  of  all  official  or  private  organizations  already  in  being,  exercising  by 
means  of  advice  a  directive  influence  over  such  as  are  constituted,  seeing 
that  they  command  the  capital  necessary  to  their  life  and  development, 
and  taking  steps  to  obtain  from  banking  and  commercial  companies  that 
they  collaborate  by  employing  all  their  available  funds  on  the  work  of 
expanding  the  agricultural  associations.  Such  are  the  social  functions  en- 
trusted to  the  new  Central  Fund. 

To  resume,  the  terms  of  the  decree  may  be  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing points  which  show  the  basis  on  which  an  institution  of  agricultural 
credit  is  to  be  set  up  in  Spain  :  a)  the  creation  of  an  official  central  agency 
which  will  dispose  of  contributions  furnished  by  the  privileged  and  free 
banks  and  the  State,  and  will  seek  to  invest  in  the  country  districts  the 
money  forming  the  savings  deposits  of  establishments  belonging  to  the  ur- 
ban banks,  and  to  forward  rural  association  as  a  basis  of  credit ;  b)  the 
constitution  and  regulation  of  agricultural  associations  ;  c)  the  determina- 
tion of  transactions  in  agricultural  credit ;  and  d)  the  preservation  and  mo- 
dernizing of  the  posiios  by  completing  their  liquidation  and  adapting  their 
methods  to  the  needs  of  modern  agriculture  and  of  the  bank. 

I.  The  Central  Fund  of  Agricultural  Credit  and  its  Business, 

The  constitution  and  working  of  the  Central  Fund  of  Agricultural  Cre- 
dit formed  by  the  decree  in  question  imply  no  original  idea  for,  as  the  pre- 
amble to  the  decree  expressly  indicates,  the  provisions  governing  the  Fund 
have  been  borrowed  indiscriminately  from  all  central  banks  and  from  like  or- 
ganizations in  many  countries,  particularly  Poland,  Germany,  Itah^  and  Ru- 
mania. However  in  view  of  this  catholicity,  and  of  the  adaptions  which  have 
taken  place  to  suit  both  the  necessities  and  the  possibilities  of  Spanish 
agriculture,  a  short  examination  of  the  organization  and  the  business  of  the 
establishment  which  has  been  created  will  not  be  without  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  we  have  mentioned,  aimed  at  encouraging 
and  multiplying  agricultural  associations  by  moral  and  pecuniary  support 
and  by  a  supervision  whch  will  ensure  their  normal  development,  and  at 
intensifying  the  financial  relations  between  these  associations  and  banking 
organizations  by  advancing  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  latter  in 
combinations  for  agricultural  credit,  the  principal  transactions  of  the 
Central  Fund  will  be  as  follows  : 
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a)  to  endorse  bills  or  become  answerable  for  payments  when  opera- 
tions are  effected  with  or  loans  made  to  agricultural  societies,  in  determined 
cases  and  conditions  ; 

b)  to  procure  that  agricultural  associations  group  themselves  in  pro- 
vincial or  district  federations,  thus  uniting  the  individifal  or  collective  sav- 
ings of  their  territorial  spheres  for  local  productive  use,  and  thus  procuring 
needed  funds  for  certain  associations,  and  for  others  an  investment  for 
excess  funds,  or  in  other  words  enabling  available  funds  to  circulate; 

c)  to  receive  interest-bearing  deposits  from  these  associations  or  fe- 
derations by  assigning  funds  to  the  business  of  making  loans  (the  district 
federations  or  funds  will,  where  they  exist,  form  the  link  between  the  Cen- 
tral and  the  local  funds,  and  the  form  of  and  security  tor  business  of  the 
kind  will  be  established  with  this  end  in  view)  ; 

d)  to  receive  from  the  public  deposits  on  current  account,  deposits 
withdrawable  by  cheque,  and  savings  deposits,  always  using  these  fimds 
exclusively  for  the  business  of  agricultural  credit,  in  accordance  with  the 
functions  entrusted  to  the  Central  Fund ; 

e)  to  open  current  credit  accounts  with  the  positos,  the  rural  funds, 
the  syndicates  and  the  federations  and  other  agricultural  organizations, 
on  the  personal,  collective  and  unlimited  guarantee  of  the  members  where 
the  latter  organizations  are  concerned  or  the  real  guarantee  of  their  capital 
in  the  case  of  the  posiios ; 

/)  to  grant  to  the  agricultural  institutions  already  mentioned  loans 
amortizable  in  one  or  more  payments.  These  loans  could  be  granted  on  the 
collective  and  unlimited  guarantee  of  the  members,  or  on  the  products  of 
agriculture  or  stock  farming  or  their  derivatives,  on  draught  animals,  agri- 
cultural machinery,  standing  or  stored  crops  or  other  like  pledges  which 
would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower,  in  accordance  with  a  special 
regulation  to  be  published  ; 

g)  to  grant  loans  also  to  farmers  on  any  of  the  guarantees  enume- 
rated in  paragraph/),  or  to  open  for  them  credit  accounts  like  those  mention- 
ed in  paragraph  e),  either  on  the  direct  and  exclusive  guarantee  of  those 
interested  or  with  the  subsidiary  guarantee  of  a  syndicate.  These  loans  will 
not  exceed  a  maximum  of  20,000  pesetas  (i)  and  cannot  be  made  for  a 
longer  term  than  three  years  ; 

h)  to  issue,  in  virtue  of  the  operations  already  enumerated  and  up  to 
the  amount  of  the  sums  lent  or  invested,  agricultural  bonds  or  other  bonds, 
repayable  within  a  determined  period  or  by  drawing  lots.  Premiums, 
payable  at  the  time  of  repayment,  may  be  granted  to  these  bonds.  The  to- 
tal sum  of  the  agricultural  bonds  in  circulation  will  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  loans,  as  that  of  the  special  bonds  will  not  exceed  that  of  the  operations 
they  represent ; 

i)  to  negotiate  the  securities  already  mentioned  and  grant  loans  on 
them.  Those  operations  are  excluded  which  the  Central  Fund  may  con- 
clude in  issuing  the  securities  in  question  and  which  are  guaranteed  by 

(i)  I  peseta  =  about  ^j^/^d.  at  par. 
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landed  property.  The  Central  luind  may  lend  funds  to  other  agricultural 
institutions,  even  if  these  undertake  business  of  this  kind,  but  may  not  in 
such  case  issue  bonds  for  a  sum  in  excess  of  that  part  of  the  loan  which 
these  institutions  guarantee  exclusively  in  the  form  indicated  in  para- 
graphs e),  i)  and  g): 

The  most  important  of  the  functions  of  the  Central  Fund  which  aim 
at  intensifying  the  contact  between  banking  establishments  and  agricultural 
associations  is  indubitabty  the  influence  it  should  exercise  on  the  relations 
between  the  syndicates  and  the  rural  funds  and  the  Bank  of  Spain,  which 
is  the  ofi&cial  issuing  establishment.  The  Central  Fund  of  Agricultural  Cre- 
dit may  foster  these  relations  in  two  ways,  namely  : 

i)  The  syndicates  will  determine  what  sums  they  need  for  their  opera- 
tions and  prepare  a  list  distributing  these  according  to  the  amount  demanded 
by  each  member.  This  work  once  accomplished,  and  the  guarantee  of 
the  solvency  of  each  syndicate  having  been  fitly  established,  each  syndi- 
cate will  draw  on  each  of  its  members  an  order  for  the  sum  granted  to  him, 
and  when  this  bill  has  been  accepted  by  the  Central  Fund  the  syndicate, 
having  endorsed  it,  will  discount  it  at  the  Bank  of  Spain,  thus  rapidly  and 
easily  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  to  its  business.  The  bank  should 
for  its  part  obviate  two  inconveniences.  One  consists  in  presenting  the  note 
atthehome  of  the  member  on  thedayonwhichitfallsdue,  and  can  be  avoided 
by  appointing  as  the  place  of  payment  the  headquarters  of  the  agricul- 
tural syndicate  or  the  capital  town  of  the  province.  The  other  consists  in 
the  costs  of  a  renewal.  This  operation  may  by  the  care  of  the  syndicate  be 
effected  at  the  competent  branch  of  the  bank  without  troubling  the  mem 
ber.  The  costs  in  question  will  then  be  taken  into  account  in  the  bonus 
which  the  bank  will  allot  to  the  syndicates  for  their  intervention  in  these 
operations. 

2)  The  bank  will  open  for  the  district  funds  depending  on  the  Central 
Fund  a  credit  account,  guaranteed  by  the  commercial  bills  which  the  syndi- 
cates will  remit  to  these  funds  and  on  which  the  bank  will  advance  sums  to 
the  funds  in  question  for  their  operations.  Thus  each  syndicate,  after 
having  brought  together  and  classified  the  individual  demands  of  its 
members,  will  subscribe  a  bill  or  note  to  the  district  frmd  for  the  total  amount 
of  the  loans  demanded  by  its  members.  The  Central  Fund  will  take  all 
necessary  precautions  to  ensure  the  good  working  and  the  perfect  solvency 
of  the  syndicate  in  question  ;  and  if  its  decision  is  favourable  it  will  endorse 
the  bill,  already  signed  by  the  syndicate,  to  the  Bank  of  Spain  which  will 
discount  it  if  it  is  for  a  short  term,  or  accept  it  as  guarantee  of  the  afore- 
said credit  if  it  fulls  due  in  a  longer  term  than  three  months,  but  not  if  this 
ternf  is  longer  than  the  nine  or  twelve  months  which  cover  the  cycle  of 
agricultural    operations. 

The  Central  Fund  of  Agricultural  Credit  will  be  constituted  with  an 
initial  capital  of  10,000,000  pesetas  in  shares  of  500  pesetas  each,  of  which 
half  must  be  paid  up  when  the  fund  becomes  active.  This  capital  will  be 
subscribed  as  follows  :  2,000,000  pesetas  by  the  j>6sitos,  deducted  from  the 
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unproductive  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Royal  Delegation  (i) 
and  2,000,000  pesetas  by  the  Bank  of  Spain.  The  last  2,000,000  pesetas 
of  shares  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  ordinary  banks  and  agricultural  asso- 
ciations of  a  general  character,  which  must  subscribe  at  least  100,000  pe- 
setas each  in  order  to  form  part  of  the  directing  committee.  If  a  sum  re- 
main available  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Spain  will  be  authorized  to  subscribe 
shares  for  its  amount. 

The  Central  Fund  in  question  will  have  the  character  of  a  co-operative 
association  for  it  will  do  business  only  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  associa- 
tions and  with  them  exclusively.  With  this  end  in  view  capital  will  bear 
a  fixed  interest  which  may  not  exceed  a  total  of  6  per  cent.  This  interest 
once  paid,  any  remaining  profits  will  be  divided  as  follows  :  50  per  cent,  to 
constitute  a  reserv^e  fund  and  50  per  cent,  to  the  syndicates  pro  rata  of  their 
o])erations  with  the  Central  Fund.  From  the  time  when  the  reserve  fund 
becomes  equal  to  half  the  subscribed  capital  only  10  per  cent,  of  profits 
will  be  paid  into  it  compulsorily. 

The  Central  Fund  will  constitute  a  legal  person  and  act  quite  inde- 
pendently in  all  its  business.  It  will  be  administered  by  a  directing  council, 
comprising  a  chairman  freely  nominated  b}^  the  government  whose  post 
will  be  permanent  (2),  a  representative  of  the  posiios,  a  representative  of 
the  Bank  of  Spain  and  one  of  the  Mortgage  Bank,  all  three  freely  chosen  by 
these  establishments,  and  a  delegate  of  each  of  the  following  bodies  which 
has  subscribed  a  minimum  of  100,000  pesetas  —  General  Association  of  Stock 
Farmers,  Association  of  Agriculturists  of  Spain,  Catalan  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute of  San  Isidro,  Bank  Leo  XIII,  and  Association  of  Cultivators  of  Sa- 
ragossa.  Every  other  association,  being  strictly  co-operative  and  agricul- 
tural and  general  in  character  and  subscribing  the  aforesaid  minimum,  can 
have  a  delegate  in  the  council. 

The  Ministers  of  Finance  and  of  Fomento  will  exercise  supervisory 
functions  over  the  Central  Fund.  The  former  will  have  the  higher  super- 
vision of  its  economic  activity  which  he  will  determine,  and  the  latter 
will  be  concerned  with  the  whole  work  of  agricultural  organization  in- 
cumbent on  the  Central  Fund  in  virtue  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
instituted. 

The  directing  committee  will  fix  the  bases  of  the  rates  of  interest,  the 
terms  granted  for  repayment  and  the  security  on  which  the  Central  Fund 
will  make  loans. 

All  documents  and  books,  bills  payable  on  order,  and  discount  or  cre- 
dit books  and  bills  which  the  agricultural  associations  issue  in  the  course 
of  their  relations  with  the  Central  Fund  will  be  exempt  from  the  stamp  duty. 

The  Central  Fund  of  Agricultural  Credit  keeps  for  five  years,  as  the 
decree  instituting  it  expressly  states,  an  experimental  character.     After 

(i)  See  our  issue,  already  cited,  for  March  1915,  pages  10  et  seq. 

(2)  Bj'  roj'al  decree  Count  de  Montomes,  delegate  of  Spain  to  the  general  meeting  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  has  been  nominated  chairman  of  the  Central  Fund 
of  Agricultural  Credit. 
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this  period  the  system  defining  the  exercise  of  agricultural  credit  in  Spain 
will  be  submitted  to  parliament,  the  lessons  of  experience  being  duly  taken 
into  account. 

II.  Definition  of  Agricultural  Associations.  The  System. 

Agricultural  credit  having  been  organized  as  stated,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  multiply  in  the  Spanish  country  districts  the  rural  associations  which 
form  its  basis,  and  to  encourage  their  creation  where  they  do  not  yet  exist. 
The  possibility  of  obtaining  capital  at  a  low  rate  and  on  good  terms  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  constitution  of  intermediary  associations  ; 
but  it  was  further  indispensable  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  obstacles  of 
an  administrative  kind  which  might  in  any  way  impede  the  movement  to- 
wards association. 

Owing  to  lack  of  precision  in  the  law  of  1887  on  associations  and  the  law 
of  1906  on  agricultural  syndicates  (i),  organizations  having  a  political,  com- 
mercial or  other  character,  and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  insti- 
tutions in  favour  of  which  these  measures  were  framed,  often  shared  the 
advantages  provided  by  legislation.  Therein  lies  the  justification  of  the 
extreme  severity  evinced  by  the  competent  administrative  agencies  in 
examining  the  by-laws  and  rules  of  the  societies  which  asked  to  be  registered 
in  conformity  with  the  aforesaid  laws.  The  necessity  of  possessing  sufficient 
information  to  enable  registration  to  be  granted  or  refused  caused,  in  most 
cases,  instructions  with  respect  to  the  appHcations  for  constitution,  which 
new  rural  organizations  presented,  to  be  issued  very  slowly.  Moreover  in 
some  doubtful  cases  the  administration  showed  some  narrowness  of  judge- 
ment, a  circumstance  which  was  not  surprising  since  the  advantages  of 
registration  consisted  ultimately  in  certain  fiscal  exemptions. 

To  eliminate  these  obstacles  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  a  long-standing 
demand  of  the  Spanish  rural  class,  that  is  clearly  and  sharply  to  define  agri- 
cultural co-operation  and  association,  determining  how  they  should  be  active 
in  forms  which  would  serve  as  models  to  future  agricultural  associations 
constituted  according  to  the  laws  already  cited,  and  which  would  serve  as 
a  basis  on  which  the  public  administration  could  rapidly  meet  demands  for 
constitution.  To  this  necessity  the  definitions  of  chapter  II  of  the  decree 
respond,  definitions  which,  we  should  state,  were  established  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  Agriculture  at  its  meeting  of  1912  (2). 

According  to  these  provisions  agricultural  association  is  "  the  agree- 
ment by  which  two  or  more  persons  permanently  pool  their  knowledge, 
activity  or  economic  resources  to  study  or  protect,  create  or  improve  means 
for  advancing  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  improvement  of  the  eco- 
nomic or  social  condition  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  by  adopting  the 
principles  of  co-operation  ". 

(i)  See  the  paper  on  co-operation  in  Spanish  agriculture  in  our  issues  for  March  and  May 
1915. 

(2)  See  El  Problema  agrario  en  Espana  by  Vizconde  de  Eza.  Madrid,  impr.  Bernardo  Ro- 
driguez,   1915,   pp.    197. 
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The  co-operative  associations  contemplated  by  the  decree  may  be  for 
consumption  or  production  or  for  affording  credit,  or  they  may  have  mixed 
objects. 

The  co-operative  credit  societies,  which  are  most  interesting  as  regards 
the  circulation  of  capital  in  the  country  districts,  may  have  limited  or  un- 
limited liability  or  be  mixed  in  form.  Their  business  will  include  discount- 
ing advances,  loans,  and  the  acceptance  of  remitments  or  deposits,  and 
will  be  transacted  only  with  their  own  members  or  other  agricultural  co- 
operative societies.  Thus  all  rural  co-operative  societies,  whether  credit 
societies  or  other,  can  equally  profit  by  the  advantages  of  the  decree  as  to 
obtaining  capital.  The  co-operative  credit  societies  can  borrow  from  per- 
sons outside  their  association,  receive  their  deposits  and  discount  their  bills, 
but  with  the  sole  object  of  effecting  these  operations  with  their  own 
members  or  increasing  their  circulating  funds.  The  distribution  of  pro- 
fits will  take  place  —  be  it  noted  —  among  members,  in  proportion  to  the 
sums  they  have  paid  to  the  association  as  interest  on  operations  effected 
with  it,  and  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  rebatement  of  interest. 

The  agricultural  co-operative  associations  defined  by  the  decree  con- 
sidered will  be  subject,  as  regards  their  constitution  and  working,  to  the 
law  of  1887  o^  associations  and  the  law  of  1906  on  agricultural  syndicates, 
and  will  enjoy  the  benefits  granted  by  the  latter  law. 


§  2.  The  OPINION  OP  THE  AGRICUIvTURAI.  AND  ECONOMIC  WORLD 
ON  THE  CENTRAL  CREDIT  FUND. 


Before  we  end  this  short  study  of  the  new  organization  of  agricultural 
credit  in  Spain  we  will,  to  facilitate  the  reader's  estimate  of  its  fitness  to 
the  agricultural  and  social  situation  of  the  country,  shortly  notice  some  com- 
mentaries on  it  published  in  the  technical  press.  We  will  analyse  them  ob- 
jectively, relying  on  the  considerations  we  have  explained.  Repeated  al- 
lusion to  these  criticisms  has  on  occasion  been  made  by  the  minister  who 
was  author  of  the  innovation  when  he  has  brought  it  before  the  public. 

The  independent  agricultural  press,  beginning  with  a  widely  circula- 
ted periodical,  La  Lega  agraria,  does  not  stint  its  praise  of  the  new  decree. 
The  paper  mentioned  even  writes  of  the  Central  Fund  that  it  sees  "a  wave  of 
riches  pass  to  the  country  districts  at  the  mere  appearance  of  this  redeem- 
ing institution  "  (i).  But  at  the  same  time  another  section  of  the  press, 
which  reflects  the  opinion  only  of  industrial  and  banking  circles,  is  less  fa- 
vourable to  the  organization  set  up  to  supply  credit  to  agriculturists.  One 
of  the  most  important  organs  having  this  tendency  is  the  weekly  Espana 
Economica  y  Financiera.     We  think  it  pertinent  to  our  end  to  examine  this 


(i)  "El  pais  agricola  de  enhorabuena  " ,  La  Liga   Agraria,  No.  1314,  Madrid,  20  July 
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paper's  (i)  objections  and  oppose  them  with  purely  agricultural  opinion  and 
ministerial  arguments. 

The  first  objection  to  the  decree  is  that  the  State  intervention  on  which 
it  is  based  is  not  pertinent  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

To  justify  the  government's  agrarian  policy  in  this  case  we  will  repro- 
duce a  passage  from  the  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  decree  in  question. 
The  minister  expresses  himself  as  follows :  "  In  the  vSpanish  rural  class  it  is 
impossible  to  insist  on  certain  conditions  of  preparation  where  banking 
and  production  are  concerned.  The  conflict  which  is  always  pending  be- 
tween State  intervention  and  free  initiative  must  be  decided,  where  national 
agriculture  is  concerned,  by  proclaiming  that  it  is  the  State's  duty  to  sti- 
mulate and  favour  the  movement  of  capital  towards  the  country  and  to 
awaken  in  farmers  sentiments  which  will  enable  them  to  learn,  to  develop 
and  to  reach  a  position  in  which  their  signature  will  have  a  market  value. 
On  the  intensification  of  this  movement  depends  the  very  existence  of  the 
nation.  A  t^'^pical  case  is  present  for  State  intervention  ".  We  should 
add  that  the  rural  classes  have,  owing  to  the  lack  of  private  initiative, 
never  ceased  to  ask  for  this  intervention. 

A  second  objection  is  that  before  creating  a  central  organ,  set  over  the 
local  organs,  it  is  necessary  that  the  latter  should  exist  and  be  multiplied 
throughout  the  coimtry.  The  Central  Fund  cannot  create  the  local  organs 
contemplated,  for  the  Spanish  character,  especially  the  character  of  the 
peasants,  is  not  only  indifferent  but  also  definitely  opposed  to  association. 
This  is  what  is  said  in  financial  circles,  but  the  truly  agricultural  circles 
answer  that  this  second  objection  is  itself  an  argument  which  refutes  the  first 
and  justifies  the  State  intervention  thereby  criticized.  The  Liga  agraria 
says  in  this  connection,  "  Does  not  the  spirit  of  solidarity  exist  among  us? 
The  Central  Fund  was  created  for  this  educative  task.  Will  not  all  the 
loans  be  co-operative?  This  condition  alone  ensures  its  existence.  To  af- 
firm the  contrary  is  to  disregard  the  inclinations  of  the  race  when  it  is  well 
directed.  You  say  that  this  spirit  cannot  lead  far.  To  lose  this  fear  you 
need  only  look  at  the  marvellous  co-operative  and  social  movement  which 
has  already  reached  the  smallest  village  (2)  ". 

(i)  See  "  1,3.  Caja  Central  de  Credito  agricolo  "  in  Espana  Economica  y  Financiera,  No.  1271, 
aiadrid,  28  July  1917. 

(2)  According  to  the  official  data  of  the  Ministry  of  Fomento  in  1914  the  following  organi- 
zations aiming  at  encouraging  the  development  of  agriculture  were  then  active : 

Chambers  of  agriculture 106 

Commimities  of  agriculturists   ....  100 
Agricultural  federations  and  agricul- 
tural associations 660 

Agricultural  syndicates i,530 

Rural  savings  and  loan  funds   ....  517 

Economic  societies 46 

2,959 
For  the  movement  towards  association  and  co-operation  from  the  general  point  of  view  of 
agriculture  see  the  article  already  cited  on  co-operation  in  Spanish  agriculture. 
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Another  criticism  put  forward  is  perhaps  that  one  which  would  have 
most  weight  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  farmer's  economic  po- 
sition. It  is  as  follows.  The  Spanish  farmer  needs  money  for  sowing  and 
paying  for  necessary  work  and  for  his  livelihood  until  his  harvest  is  gathered. 
When  once  he  has  obtained  this  money  he  is  preoccupied  by  the  necessity 
of  paying  it  back,  and  as  soon  as  his  crops  are  ripe  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  har- 
vest and  sell  them. .  In  other  words  he  sells  immediately  after  the  harvest 
when  everyone  in  the  same  situation  as  himself  is  also  selling  his  produce, 
that  is  when  prices  are  lowest,  and  ]\e  leaves  to  others  the  profit  of  the  rise 
in  prices  which  always  occurs  a  few  months  later.  How  then  is  it  possible 
that  a  perfect  organization  of  agricultural  credit  should  not  take  these 
facts  into  account  ? 

To  these  arguments  the  public  authority  answers  that  the  establish- 
ment of  warehouses  for  the  products  of  agriculture  and  stock  farming,  to 
which  the  preceding  objection  implicitly  alludes,  is  a  co-operative  function, 
and  that,  like  the  purchase  of  the  materials  of  agriculture  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  the  sale  on  commission  of  country  produce,  it  cannot  be  organized 
so  that  it  fulfils  its  object  except  by  means  of  central  federations  and  lo- 
cal co-operative  societies.  The  latter  must  organize  —  and  the  State 
must  help  them  —  the  large  groupings  which  will  embrace  the  whole  move- 
ment of  agricultural  co-operation.  The  contrary  course  would  be  to 
create  a  great  commercial  company  in  the  form  of  an  agricultural  fund  or 
bank.  As  to  the  fact  that  warehouses  excercise  credit  in  that  they  can 
grant  loans  on  the  security  of  deposited  products,  their  working  demands 
an  exclusive  and  special  organization  with  which  no  organization  of 
personal  credit,  such  as  the  Credit  Fund  under  consideration,  .should  be 
mixed  (i). 

As  regards  the  role  of  intermediary  entrusted  to  the  Central  Fund, 
the  form  established  by  the  decree  is  approved,  for  general  opinion  recog- 
nizes that  in  Spain  contact  must  first  be  established  between  privileged  or 
free  banks  and  the  large  agricultural  associations  which  know  the  district 
and  smaller  local  societies  and  can  introduce  them  to  the  banks.  Thus  the 
machinery  will  be  complete,  and  the  organ  created  will  be  able  to  act  in- 
dependently and  to  use  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  task  a  network  of 
associations  as  serried  as  it  is  vast. 

The  participation  of  the  fositos  in  this  new  organization  has  also  been 
favourably  received.  In  rural  circles  there  is  a  conviction  that  these  estab- 
lishments could  not  be  suppressed,  in  spite  of  the  ills  which  have  affected 
them  in  the  last  two  centuries.  In  order  that  they  may  again  render  the 
services  which  were  once  their  distinction  it  is  only  necessary,  according  to 
the  most  generally  received  opinion,  to  complete  the  liquidation  of  their 
property  and  their  credit,  and  then  to  modernize  their  fmictions  and  en- 
trust their  administration  to  independent  persons,  technically  compe- 
tent.    But  until  this  transformation  is  effected,  and  in  order  to  prepare 

(i)  See  in  this  connection  the  Boletin  de  la   Associacion   de  Agricultitres  de  Espaiia  for 
October  1916,  pages  283  et  seq. 
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for  it,  it  is  just  that  the  fositos,  with  a  part  of  the  capital  of  which  they  now 
have  not  the  use,  collaborate  in  the  modern  organization  of  the  credit  en- 
trusted to  the  Central  Fund.  They  will  thus  enter  into  a  movement 
which  will  rapidly  lead  them  to  that  transformation  on  which  the  useful- 
ness of  their  existence  depends. 

To  resume  :  the  organization  of  agricultural  credit  in  Spain,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  royal  decree  of  12  January  1917,  has  made  a  favourable 
impression  in  the  economic  and  agricultural  circles  of  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  section  of  opinipn  in  banking  and  industrial  circles. 
It  can  therefore  be  affirmed  that  this  organization  is  very  well  adapted  to 
the  sentiment  of  agricultural  society.  Only  the  results  which  will  be  obtain- 
ed in  practice  can  tell  us  if  the  agency  which  this  decree  has  formed  is 
fitted  to  its  object  and  in  what  measure  it  is  so.  This  is  the  reason  that 
the  minister  who  is  its  author  has  left  an  experimental  character  to  the  Cen- 
tral Fund  of  Agricultural  Credit,  in  order  later  to  give  it  a  definite  form 
when  the  modifications  which  experience  shows  to  be  necessary  have  been 
introduce.d  into  it.  Already  however  it  is  possible  to  afiirm  that  the  orga- 
nization which  is  the  object  of  the  decree  meets  an  inevitable  need  of  Spa- 
nish agriculture,  that  of  supplying  farmers  having  modest  resources  with  the 
capital  they  require.  Therefore  it  is  permissible  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  wait  long  for  the  happy  consequences  of  so  important  a 
measure. 


ITALY. 

THE  ACTIVITY  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IvAND  CREDIT  IN  1916. 


SOURCES : 

ISTITUTO  ITAX-IANO  Di  Credito  Fondiajrio  [Ilaliar.  Institute  of  Land  Credit).  Ordinary  general 
meeting  of  shareholders  on  28  Febniary  191 7.  Rejwrt  of  administrative  council  and 
directors  for  1916.  26th  3'ear.  Rome,  1917. 

Credito  Fondiario  della  Cassa  di  Risparmio  delle  Provincie  I<ombarde  in  Milaxo 
{Land  Credit  of  the  Savings- Bank  of  the  Lombard  Provinces  at  Milan).  Complete  Balance- 
Sheet  for  1916.  49th  year  of  business.  Milan,  1917. 

Credito  Fondiario  della  Cassa  di  Risparmio  in  Bologna  (Land  Credit  of  the  Savings- 
Bank  at  Bologna).  Minutes  of  the  general  meeting  of  shareholders  held  on  i  April  191 7 
and  report  for  191b.  80th  year  of  business.  Bologna  191 7. 

ISTITUTO  DELLE  Opere  Pie  di  San  Paolo  IN  TORINO  {Institution  of  the  Works  of  Charity  of 
St.  Paul  in  Turin)  Complete  account  of  the  year  191 6.  Credito  Fondiario,  Turin,  191 7. 

MoxTE  DEI  Paschi  DI  SiENA.  Complete  accoimt  of  the  year  1916.  Sienna,  1917. 

Reports  for  191 6  of  the  other  institutions  of  I^and  Credit  active  in  the  kingdom. 


§  I.  The  organization  of  land  credit. 

Ivand  credit  is  afforded  in  Italy  by  the  following  State-regulated  in- 
stitutions —  the  Istituto  Italiano  di  Credito  Fondiario  at  Rome,  the  Istituto 
delle  Opere  Pie  di  San  Paolo  at  Turin,  the  Monte  dei  Paschi  at  Siena,  the 
Credito  Fondiario  Sardo  at  Cagliari,  and  the  savings-banks  of  Milan,  Bolo- 
gna and  Verona. 

A  T03''al  decree  can  authorize  other  bodies  to  practise  this  form  of 
credit,  in  particular  mutual  associations  of  landowners  possessing  real  estate 
of  a  value  not  less  than  5,000,000  liras  (i),  societies  and  institutions  having 
a  paid-up  capital  of  10,000,000  liras,  and  those  having  a  capital  between 
this  sum  and  2,000,000  liras,  in  districts  in  which  there  is  no  local  body 
affording  land  credit. 

The  land  credit  business  of  the  savings-banks  of  Milan  and  Bologna,  of 
the  Istituto  delle  Opere  pie  di  San  Paolo,  of  the  Monte  dei  Paschi  and  of  the 
Istituto  di  Credito  Fondiario  may  be  undertaken  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
kingdom.  The  savings-bank  <  f  Verona  is  authorized  to  afford  credit  in 
the  Venetian  provinces  and  the  province  of  Mantua,  the  Credito  Fondiario 
Sardo  in  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

The  business  which  these  institution  may  undertake  is  regulated  by 
minute  legal  provisions  and  is  various.     It  consists  principally  in  granting 

(i)  I  lira  =  93/j  d  at  i)ar. 
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loans  on  first  mortgages  on  real  estate  np  to  half  the  value  of  the  latter. 
Such  loans  are  repayable  gradually  by  annual  instalments,  within  a  period 
not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  fifty  years.  The  annual  instalment  includes 
the  amortization  quota,  interest,  the  tax  on  income,  commission  and 
expenses  of  administration,  and  the  quota  of  the  sum  repaid  which  is 
due  as  the  tax  to  the  Treasury,  the  latter  being  paid  directly  by  the  various 
institutions  on  behalf  of  those  who  borrow  from  them.  The  debtor  can 
however  free  himself  in  advance  of  all  or  part  of  the  debt,  making  the  pay- 
ments we  have  mentioned  to  the  lending  institution  and  the  Treasury. 

The  institutions  of  land  credit  are  further  able  to  acquire,  by  cession 
or  substitution  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  loans,  mortgage  or  privileged 
credit,  the  debts  being  repayable  by  amortization. 

They  procure  the  necessary  means  for  operations  of  these  two  kinds  by 
issuing  land  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  various  rates  of  3  %,  3  ^/^,  4,  4  ^ 
and  5  per  cent.,  thus  avoiding  the  great  oscillations  of  the  financial  market. 
Loans  are  made  in  bonds  at  a  rate  of  interest  equal  to  that  of  the  bonds  is- 
sued for  the  purpose  of  making  them.  These  bonds  have  a  nominal  value 
of  500  liras  and  can  be  payable  to  bearer  or  nominative.  They  are  gra- 
dually redeemed  at  par,  that  number  of  them  being  withdrawn  every  half- 
year  which  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  the  amortization  due  by  the  borrow- 
ers in  the  preceding  half.  The  total  land  bonds  issued  are  secured  by 
the  total  mortgages  held,  the  holders  being  thus  safeguarded. 

Landowners  in  no  immediate  need  of  capital  but  only  of  ready  money 
can,  before  they  apply  for  the  loans  regularly  made  in  the  form  of  bonds, 
obtain  that  a  current  account,  secured  by  a  mortage,  be  opened  for  them,  and 
that  advances  in  cash  be  made  to  them  on  this  account,  M  a  varying  rate 
of  interest  determined  by  the  institutions. 

We  will  now  briefly  examine  the  work  which  these  institutions  of  land 
credit  accomplished  in  Italy  in  1916. 

§  2.  The  "  ISTITUTO  itai^iano  di  credito  fondiario  ". 

This  Italian  Institute  of  Land  Credit  (i)  was  constituted  in  Rome  on 
7  February  1891,  having  by  its  by-laws  a  capital  of  100,000,000  liras  of 
which  40,000,000  liras  were  paid  up. 

In  its  report  on  the  results  of  last  year's  business  the  administrative 
council  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  difficult  times  the  course  of  affairs  was 
satisfactory. 

In  1916  applications  to  the  institute  for  loans  numbered  183  and  covered 
21,254,500  liras,  as  against  71  applications  for  5,992,000  liras  in  1915.  Thus 
applications  increased  by  112  and  were  for  an  amount  which  had  increased 
by  15,262,500  liras.     The  increase  would  have  been  larger  "  if  the  institute 

(i)  See  in  this  connection  the  interesting  monograph  "1,'opera  dell'Istituto  Italiano  di 
Credito  Fondiario  nei  23  auni  dal  1891  al  1913  ".  Report  of  the  director  general  to  the  council 
of  administration,  Rome,  191 6. 
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had  not,  in  its  desire  to  devote  itself  preferably  to  improving  rural  property, 
limited  its  acceptance  of  applications  for  loans  on  urban  lands  ". 

Contracts  for  loans  definitely  concluded  in  1916  numbered  93  and  were 
for  7,374,000  liras,  while  in  1915  they  numbered  74  and  were  for  6,389,500 
liras.  They  might  have  been  represented  by  a  far  higher  figure  "  if  the}'  had 
been  concluded  proportionately  to  the  remarkable  growth  in  1916  of  the 
demand  for  paper  as  compared  with  the  circulating  funds  on  the  market  ". 

The  amount  of  the  loans  concluded  had  to  remain  far  below  that  of 
the  resources  of  which  the  institute  disposed,  because  the  number  of  appli- 
cations in  the  case  of  which  enqiiiries  could  be  prosecuted  was  limited.  The 
abundance  of  money,  the  calls  to  arms,  and  the  uncertainty  involved  in 
undertaking  in  present  circumstances  engagements  binding  in  the  far  future, 
-were  the  chief  causes  of  this  phenomenon. 

lyoans  contracted  for,  as  mentioned,  in  1916  are  guaranteed  by  securities 
of  the  value  of  16,693,492  liras,  and  are  distributed  as  follows  according  to 
the  nature  of  such  security. 


Number 

Amount 
Liras 

Value 
of  Security 

Liras 

lyOans  on   rural 

properties   . 

.             63 

5.251.500 

10,076,192 

urban 

Total   .    . 

30 

93 

2,122,500 

6,617,300 

7,374,000 

16,693,492 

Number 
of  loans 

Amount 
Liras 

5 

263,000 

35 

3,289,500 

53 

3,821.500 

93 

7,374,000 

The  loans  are  distributed  as  follows  geographically 


North  Italy 

Central  Italy       

South  Italy  (including  the  islands)    .... 

Total   .    . 
They  can  be  classified  as  follows  in  accordance  with  the  sums  lent : 

Number  Liras 

up  to  20,000  liras  ......  28  371,000 

from     20,500  to  50,000  liras  17  571,000 

from     50,500  to  100,000  liras  24  1,885,000 

from  100,000  to  500,000  liras  24  4,547,000 

Total    ...         93  7,374,000 
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Out  of  the  total  loans  contracted  for  in  1916  the  sums  assigned  to  the 
extinction  of  the  more  burdensome  mortgage  liabilities  of  earlier  date  and 
the  emanicipation  from  burdens  amounted  to  more  than  two  and  a  half 
millions,  as  follows : 

For  the  extinction  of  mortgage  liabilities.   .    .    .         2,666,278.58      liras 
For  emancipation  from  burdens 4,728.00 


Total   .    .    .         2,671,006.58         ' 

The  mortgage  liabilities  discharged  with  the  loans  were  subject  to  va- 
rious rates  of  interest :  1,121,817.83  liras  to  5  per  cent,  or  less  ;  1,438,460.75 
liras  to  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  ;  106,000,000  liras  to  from  6  ^  to  7  per  cent. 

From  1891  to  1916  the  loans  granted  numbered  3,494  and  were  for 
283,970,050  liras.  On  31  December  current  credit  amounted  altogether  to 
188,305,247  liras. 

The  position  of  the  institute  on  i  January  1 91 7  was  as  follows  :  ca- 
pital in  shares  40,000,000  liras  ;  reserve  as  by  by-laws  2,521,218.25  liras  ; 
available  reserve  1,316,373.85  liras ;  reserve  for  oscillations  of  values 
130,395.23  liras  ;  deferred  reserve  3,989,055.21  liras  ;  profits  remaining  from 
1916  —  18,612.18  liras  ;  total  47,975,654.72  liras. 

§  3.  The  land  credit  of  the  savings  banks  of  milan,  bologna 

and  verona. 

As  appears  in  the  last  report  of  the  Credito  fondiario  delta  Cassa  di 
risparmio  delle  province  lombarde  new  loans  in  1916  were  somewhat  limited 
in  number  and  had  increased  only  slightly  since  the  previous  j^ear.  This 
is  to  be  attributed  "  exclusively  to  the  conditions  of  the  financial  market, 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  land  paper  impeding  the  stipulation  of  new  loans 
while  it  favoured  the  advanced  repayment  of  capital  ". 

The  loans  stipulated  in  the  year  numbered  197  and  were  for  12,947,500 
liras,  the  increase  since  1915  being  in  number  one  of  nine  and  in  amount 
one  of  2,047,500  liras.  Anticipated  repayments  in  paper  amounted  to 
3,540,000  liras  in  1915  and  to  6,567,500  liras  in  1916. 

Fifty-two  loans  for  5,136,000  liras  were  granted  on  the  security  of  ru- 
ral properties  ;  140  for  7,586,500  liras  on  that  of  urban  properties  ;  and  five 
for  225,000  liras  on  that  of  property  partly  rural  and  partly  urban. 

Among  the  provinces  which  received  most  credit  on  the  security  of 
rural  property,  Pavia  obtained  two  loans  for  1,125,000  liras;  Milan  seven 
loans  for  1,048,000  liras  ;  Parma  one  for  460,000  liras  ;  and  Cremona  three 
for  446,000  liras. 

More  than  half  the  loans  were  of  sums  between  1000  and  50,000  liras. 

On  31  December  1916  there  were  in  circulation  2,878  bills  of  the  5  per 
cent,  series  ;  90,404  of  the  4  per  cent,  series  ;  and  327,845  of  the  3  Yo  per 
cent,  series.     Their  total  amount  was  210,563,500  liras. 

The  Credito  fondiario  delta  Cassa  di  risparmio  di  Bologna  stipulated  68 
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loans  for  3,115,500  liras  in  1916.  Of  these  loans  46  for  1,670,500  liras  were  se- 
cured by  urban  lauds,  21  for  1,295,000  liras  by  rural  lands,  and  one  for  150,000 
liras  by  a  property  partly  rural  and  partly  urban.  Four  loans  varied  in 
amount  between  500  and  5,000  liras,  nine  between  5,000  and  10, 0(5o  liras,  ele- 
ven between  10,000  and  20,000  liras,  fourteen  between  20,000  and  30,000  liras. 

The  province  of  Bologna  received  most  credit,  namely  6i  loans  for 
2,860,500  liras. 

From  the  time  this  savings-bank  was  founded  in  1868  until  the  end 
of  1916  there  were  stipulated  3,451  loans  for  a  sum  of  133,921.500  liras,  the 
average  amount  of  a  loan  being  38,806  liras. 

The  Credito  fondiario  delta  Cassa  di  risparmio  della  cittd  di  Verona 
granted  in  1916  fourteen  loans  amounting  altogether  to  513,500  liras. 

§  4.  The  "  ISTITUTO  DELLE  OPERE  pie  di  SAN  PAOLO  "  AT  TURIN,  THE  "  MONTE 
DEI  PASCHI  "  AT  SIENA  AND  THE  "  CREDITO  FONDIARIO  SARDO  "  AT 
CAGLIARI. 

The  loans  stipulated  in  1916  by  the  land  credit  of  the  Istituto  delle  Opere 
Pie  di  San  Paolo  at  Turin  numbered  118  and  were  for  5,752,500  liras.  They 
were  distributed  as  follows  : 

on  urban  lands  .  99  loans  for  4,312,000  liras  secured  by  ruortgages  of  9,731,375  liras 
on  niral  lands     .  13  "       "        343,000       "         "  "           "  1,190,532        " 
on  lands  both  ur- 
ban and  rural  .  6  "       "        897,500       "         "  "           "  2,103,790       " 


II'''       "       "    5,752,500       "         "  "  "  13,025,697 

lyarge  loans  prevailed :  one  was  for  600,000  liras  and  seven  for  2,495,000 1., 
and  thus  eight  loans  represented  almost  54  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  lent. 

The  term  of  loans  was  usually  from  thirty-six  to  fifty  years.  In  1915 
the  lending  contracts  concluded  numbered  160  and  covered  7,628,000  liras. 
Thus  in  1916  the  number  of  loans  and  the  sum  of  capital  lent  were  less  than 
in  1915,  partly  owing  to  the  abundance  of  money.  The  price  of  the  bonds 
varied  from  a  minimum  of  432  liras  to  a  maximum  of  448  liras. 

lyoans  in  being  on  31  December  1916  numbered  2,410  and  were  for 
91,629,295  liras. 

In  1 91 6  the  Monte  dei  Paschi  at  Siena  granted  in  bonds  sixty  loan?,  for 
1,222,500  liras  in  all. 

The  Credito  Fondiario  Sardo  granted  in  the  same  year  five  loans  for 
81,000  liras.  IvOans  in  being  at  the  end  of  the  year  numbered  179  and  were 
for  2,710,157  liras. 


Thus  the  seven  institutions  which  we  have  mentioned  as  affording 
land  credit  in  Italy  granted  555  loans  for  a  total  sum  of  31,006,500  liras  in 
1916. 


MISCElvIyANEOUS  INF0R1VLA.TI0N   REI/ATING  TO  CREDIT 
IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


UNITED  STATE:S. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  FEDERAI,  FARM  I,OAN  ACT.  —  The  Economic  Woihl,  Xew 
York,  22  September  1917,  article  reprinted  from  the  Journal  ot  the  American  Bankera' 
Association,    September    1917-  '    - 

The  Federal  Farm  lyoan  Act  was  passed  ou  17  July  1916  (i).  It  is 
interesting  to  take  stock  of  the  difl&culties  that  have  occurred  in  applying 
it  and  of  the  des'ree  in  which  it  has  satisfied  the  need  for  credit ^of^the  rural 
population  of  the  States.  The  twelve  Federal  I^and  Banks  had  up  to  i 
August  1917  made  loans  amounting  to  §3,940,400  This  total  represents 
loans  approved  and  actually  made  out  of  a  sum  of  about  $100,000,000  for 
which  application  was  made.  About  $50,000,000  of  this  latter  sum  was 
applied  for  through  formally  constituted  channels.  The  remainder  repres- 
ents the  amount  which  National  Farm  lyoan  Associations  stiirun chartered 
have  reported  that  they  wish  to  borrow  as  soon  as  they  have  perfected  their 
organization. 

The  lending  business  did  not  begin  in  earnest  until  July.  Du.ring  that 
month  the  machinery  of  the  system  was  thoroughly  in  working  order -and 
money  was  put  out  rapidly.  The  follovving  figures  explain  the  lending 
business  in  July,  1917. 


Federal  I,and  Banks 


Ataoimt 

applied 

for 


Amount 
of  approved 

loans 


Amount 

of 

loans  made 


Total  amount 

of  loans  made 

up  to 

August  1 91 7 


Springfield  . 
Baltimore  . 
Columbia.  . 
I/oToisville.  . 
New  Orleans 
St.  I,ouis.  . 
St.  Paul  .  . 
Omaha,  .  . 
Wichita  .  . 
Houston  .  . 
Berkeley  .  . 
Spokane  .   . 


735,785 
1,261,211 

2,199,423 
1.547.257 
10,417,708 
4,553.560 
3,541,250 
3.435,326 
3,435.090 
2.788,681 


$ 

479,100 
551,400 
1,042,824 
2,072,200 
3,868,878 
1,651,620 
1,290,300 
985,090 
2,968,950 
1,350,561 


3,953,361   2,724,880 


34,310,652   16,016,853 


% 

29,900 

177,000 

43,200 

243,000 

149,950 

87,899 

83,400 

55,450 

784,900 

93,130 

434,630 


2,232,059 


36,600 

257.057 

43,200 

250,000 

210,265 

115,100 
101,150 
1,771,100 
121,130 
391,700 
642,005 


3,940,407 


(i)  See  our  issues  for  December  1916,  p.  65  and  April  1917,  p.  55. 
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The  Federal  Farm  Ivoan  Board  believes  that  loans  will  now  be  made 
with  increasing  rapidity.  The  Federal  Ivand  Banks  were  ?t  first  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  funds.  Some  of  them  made  loans  in  excess  of  their 
capital  stock,  themselves  borrowing  money  to  do  so  in  the  outside  market. 
The  sale  of  farm  loan  bonds  is  however  now  well  under  way.  The  Land 
Banks  and  the  private  banking  syndicate  which  are  marketing  these  secu- 
rities have  already  obtained  subscriptions  aggregating  about  $30,000,000. 
As  soon  as  this  money  is  collected  it  will  be  issued  to  the  farmers  at  the 
5  per  cent,  farm  mortgage  rate  which  has  been  established  by  the  board. 
The  bonds  jield  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  Y>  P'^r  cent.  The  banks  expect 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  operation  out  of  the  margin  of  14  P^^  cent.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  board  ultimately  to  bring  about  such  complete  organi- 
zation and  so  to  perfect  its  machinery  that  this  margin  will  be  only  Vs 
per  cent.  The  policy  will  be  to  put  the  saving  into  the  pocket  of  the  farmer 
rather  than  the  investor  in  bonds,  that  is  to  reduce  the  mortgage  rate  rather 
than  increase  the  yield  of  bonds.  What  effect  an  increase  in  the  war  bond 
rate  will  have  on  the  sales  of  these  land  securities  is  conjectural.  The  board 
believes  that  the  land  bonds  will  go  on  selling  because  it  will  tell  the  public 
that  to  finance  the  farmer  is  as  important  to  the  war  as  to  finance  the  sol- 
dier,  if   not   more  so. 

Two  elenients  retard  the  making  of  farm  loans  —  the  lack  of  trained 
men  in  the  banks  and  the  difficulty  as  to  farm  titles. 

The  Federal  Xand  Banks  are  paying  small  salaries  to  appraisers  of 
land,  which  has  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  secure  the  competent  service 
needed  to  make  their  loans  safe.  Their  work  is  moreover  new  and  they 
cannot  yet  be  presumed  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

As  regards  titles  it  has  been  found  on  examining  applications  for 
loans  that  an  unexpectedh'  large  number  of  farmers  cannot  furnish  legal 
evidence  of  these.  They  are  not  uncertain  but  merely  unattested.  Under 
the  statute  the  Land  Banks  cannot  lend  on  lands  held  by  such  uncertified 
titles.  There  is  further  a  lack  of  uniformity,  the  attestation  of  titles  being 
more  difficult  in  some  States  than  others,  and  every  farm  loan  district 
embraces  several  States. 

The  banks  have  been  led  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  sj's- 
tem  of  registering  titles.  Should  it  be  made  universal  b}^  Federal  law  far- 
mers would  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  their  titles  by  a  reference  to  the 
registers.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  Farm  Loan  Board  will  make  some 
recommendation  of  this  kind  to  Congress  in  next  winter's  session. 

The  board  originally  contemplated  selling  from  §100,000,000  to 
§150,000,000  in  farm  loan  bonds  a  year.  Unless  the  machinery  for  the 
actual  granting  of  loans  is  made  to  work  more  quickly  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  will   be   able  to   do  this. 

A  considerable  access  of  business  was  expected  this  autumn  because 
farmers  would  want  money  for  autumn  planting.  The  board  hopes  that 
before  next  spring  —  the  first  full  planting  season  since  the  system  has  been 
completely  at  work  —  it  will  be  able  to  grant  loans  more  expeditiously  on 
all  properties  which  deser^-e  to  be  financed. 
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The  Federal  I^and  Banks  and  the  Federal  Farm  I^oan  Board  maj'^  prove 
to  be  suitable  means  for  the  solution  of  problems  even  of  national  import- 
ance. It  is  reported  that  in  certain  Southern  States  the  British  govern- 
ment has  requested  British  subjects  holding  in  them  farm  mortgages  to 
call  for  the  payment  of  the  loans  and  withraw  the  money  from  the  country 
to  invest  it  in  British  government  war  issues.  It  is  credibly  asserted  that 
the  mortgage  loans  affected  amount  to  nearly  $110,000,000  —  far  more 
than  the  farmers  would  immediately  procure  from  American  investors. 
Only  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  system  seems  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  up 
these  obligations.  It  may  have  to  solve  a  yet  larger  problem.  In  order 
adequately  to  participate  in  the  flotation  of  the  war  bonds  of  the  United 
States  government,  the  American  life  insurance  companies  may  have  to 
reduce  to  some  extent  their  present  large  holdings  of  farm  mortgages. 
Here  again  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  may  be  the  only  recourse  open 
to  farmers  obliged  to  pay  off  maturing  mortgages  which  they  had  expec- 
ted to  be  able  to  renew  indefinitely. 


Part  IV:  Agricultural  Economy  in  General 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SAMPLE  TRADE 
IN  GRAIN  IN  MINNESOTA. 

SOURCE : 
The  Gr.\in  Growers'  Guide,  6  Jiine  i>9i7,  Winnipeg  (Manitoba). 

The  enormous  grain  production  in  the  United  States  has  necessitated 
a  special  organization  of  the  grain  trade,  which  has  been  perfected  little  by 
little,  and  has  gradually  succeeding  in  taking  the  business  of  estimating 
grain  from  the  individual,  arbitrary  and  interested  judgement  of  pur- 
chasers, and  giving  it  to  a  body  of  experts,  against  whose  supervised 
decisions  there  is  however  an  appeal.  Grain  is  rapidly  classified  by  a 
preliminary  sampling  of  consignments  in  course  of  transport,  and  a  firm 
basis  for  commercial  transactions  and  a  safeguard  for  the  interests  of 
growers  are  provided. 

-  The  State  of  Minnesota  provides  a  typical  example  of  the  sample  trade. 
We  will  explain  in  detail  its  organization,  which  functions  with  much  re- 
gularity. 

§  I.  The  agencies  for  the  inspection  and  classification  of  grain. 

In  Minnesota  grain  is  sampled  and  inspected  by  two  independent 
systems  which  mutually  check  each  other  —  the  system  for  which  the  State 
itself  is  responsible,  and  that  due  to  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or,  when  grain  is  discharged  at  Duluth,  the  Duluth  Board  of  Trade. 

All  grain  handled  at  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  at  Duluth  is  governed 
by  the  Minnesota  laws  as  to  grain  and  weights  and  measures,  and  subject 
to  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion. The  latter  has  three  members,  elected  by  the  people,  and  has  very 
wide  powers.  It  makes  rules  which  govern  terminal  elevators,  appoints 
a  chief  grain  inspector  and  his  deputies,  issues  all  warehouse  licenses,  super- 
vises the  handling,  inspecting,  weighing  and  storing  of  grain,  and  investi- 
gates complaints  of  fraud  and  injustice.     It  not  only  deals  with  elevator 
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companies,  but  also  exercises  over  the  railways  a  control  which  obliges  them 
to  do  their  best  to  make  the  conditions  of  marketing  grain  at  their  various 
tations  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

s  The  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  is  thus  the  higher 
official  agency  for  the  control  of  the  trade  in  grain.  We  will  presently 
show  that  a  special  department  has  the  duty  of  sampling  and  classifying 
consignments. 

The  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  formed  thirty-three  years 
ago.  In  the  seventies  little  *if  any  grading  of  grain  was  done  locally  or 
at  termini  in  Minnesota,  and  where  the  operation  did  take  place  it  was  indi- 
vidual and  arbitrary.  Fair  deductions  for  the  foreign  substances  mingled 
with  grain  were  not  made,  the  farmer  with  dirty  grain  receiving  a  less  price. 
Wheat  growing  was  largely  confined  to  areas  along  the  Mississipi  river,  and 
wheat  markets  were  along  this  water-way.  Buyers  made  bids  for  a  farmer's 
grain  on  the  street  and  he  usually  received  several  bids  before  it  was  sold. 
Later  a  similar  system  extended  itself  to  various  points  on  the  fast  expand- 
ing railways.  Then  a  large  milling  industry  began  to  spring  up  in  Minnea- 
polis, and  millers  competed  at  local  points  throughout  the  country,  the 
farmer  often  getting  more  from  them  for  his  grain  than  millers  at  the  head 
office  were  jvilling  to  pay.  The  millers  consequently  formed  the  Minnesota 
Millers'  Association  which  had  a  system  of  buying  grain  according  to  grades. 
This  association  almost  entirely  controlled  the  grain  market  in  Minnesota 
for  a  number  of  years  and  was  the  strongest  defender  of  the  grading  sj-stem. 
Finally  however  the  other  grain  firms  and  commission  merchants  joined 
together  and  established  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  grew  rapidh^  and 
a  sample  market  was  soon  in  existence.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  550 
members  but  some  forty  companies  own  and  vote  for  a  majoiity  of  these 
memberships.  The  large  milling  companies,  the  line  elevator  companies 
and  some  of  the  banks  are  the  greatest  membership  owners.  A  board  of 
arbitration  and  a  board  of  appeal  are  elected  annually,  and  to  these  all 
disputes  between  members,  arising  in  virtue  of  their  membership,  may  be  re- 
ferred. They  are  first  referred  to  the  board  of  arbitration,  against  whose  de- 
cision appeal  may  be  made,  if  the  losing  party  desire,  to  the  board  of  appeal 
whose  decision  is  final.  In  addition  persons  not  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  may  place  any  dispute  thej'  have  with  a  member  of  that  cham- 
ber before  the  board  of  arbitration. 


§  2.  The  work  of  sampling  and  inspecting. 


A)  The  Work  of  the  State. 

There  are  three  railwa}-  systems  as  well  as  branch  lines  which  lead  into 
Minneapolis.  On  each  of  them,  at  a  distance  of  about  150  miles  from  Minnea- 
polis,   there    are  divisional  points  at  which  the  State  grain   inspection 
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department  maintains  a  staff  which  samples  every  carload  of  grain  passing 
this  point  (i). 

Racli  State  inspection  staff  consists  of  a  sealer,  an  inspector  and  samplers. 
These  men  do  their  work  as  early  in  the  morning  as  possible.  First  the 
sealer  notes  the  car  numbers,  records  the  seals,  breaks  the  seals  and  opens 
the  car  doors.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  keeping  correct  records  of  seals. 
The  sealer  notes  any  defects  he  may  find  in  the  condition  of  a  car,  especially 
leakage.  He  is  followed  by  the  sampler  and  inspector.  The  sampler  works 
under  special  instructions  and  is  particularly  warned  to  watch  for  cars  loaded 
with  intent  to  get  concealed  grain  of  low  grade  past  the  inspector.  Each 
car  is  probed  at  least  seven  times.  The  samples  taken  at  the  several  pro- 
bings  are  mixed  on  a  cloth  at  the  doorway  and  placed  in  a  bag  holding  about 
three  pounds.  After  the  State  sampler  has  left  the  car  the  Chamber  of 
Conmferce  samplers  enter  it  and  take  samples,  but  the  two  groups  are  under 
strict  instructions  not  to  perform  this  dut}'  at  the  same  time.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  samplers  may  not  break  the  seal  of  a  car.  The  car  doors  are 
closed  and  sealed  by  the  State  sealer  who  broke  the  seals  and  who  keeps  a 
careful  record  of  them.  The  State  samples  are  placed  in  locked  boxes,  each 
containing  fifty  of  them,  are  loaded  on  express  trains  and  are  sent  to  the  In- 
spection Department  at  Minneapolis.  The  box  in  which  they  arrive  is 
left  at  the  station  and  sent  back  to  the  sampling  station,  while  the  samples 
are  taken  from  the  trains  to  the  inspection  office  by  State  employees.  All 
such  of  them  as  are  delivered  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  are  in- 
spected at  once.  The  inspectors  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ownership  of 
the  grain.  Every  sample  of  wheat  is  sifted  to  determine  the  amount  of 
foreign  matter  or  dockage  it  contains,  and  the  latter  is  expressed  rather  in 
pounds  per  bushel  than  as  a  percentage  as  at  Winnipeg.  As  soon  as  they 
are  graded  the  samples  are  returned  to  the  sacks  with  the  dockage,  and  the 
grades  are  entered,  with  the  reasons  for  assigning  them,  on  the  tickets  signed 
by  the  inspector.  A  complete  record  is  kept  of  each  ticket.  The  samples 
are  kept  for  thirty-six  hours  or  longer,  in  order  that  there  may  be  ample  time 
for  reinspection  and  appeal,  and  the  sample  sacks  are  then  sold,  the  profits 
going  to  the  State  Inspection  fund. 

B)  The  Work  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  samples  are  sent  by  the  same  express  trains 
as  the  others  to  the  various  trains  to  which  the  cars  are  consigned,  the  samp- 
ling bureau  having  secured  a  list  of  the  cars  and  their  destinations.  Both 
lots  of  samples  arrive  ahead  of  the  cars  of  grain.  On  the  large  trading 
floor  of  the  Miimeapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  there  are  tables,  on  which 
the  samples  received  from  the  Chamber's  sampling  bureau  are  displayed 
in  small  tin  pans.     The  samples  have  previously  been  examined  by  the  ex- 

(i)  Only  the  grain  originating  between  these  points  and  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  is  sampled 
at  the  markets  in  tFie  latter  places. 
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perts  of  the  ^'arious  firms  to  which  the  cars  are  consigned.  A  card,  giving 
the  number  of  the  car  carrying  the  sampled  grain  and  the  place  from  which 
it  came,  is  stuck  in  each  pan.  Sales  are  made  on  the  basis  of  these  samples. 
In  the  meantime  inspection  lists  are  placed  in  the  corridor  of  the  inspec- 
tion office,  and  all  commission  houses  have  access  to  them.  If  the  commis- 
sion house  expert  is  not  satisfied  with  the  grade  assigned  to  grain  by  the 
State  he  can  demand  reinspection,  and  if  the  result  of  this  still  does  not 
satisfy  him  he  can  have  recourse  to  the  Appeal  Board.  If  there  is  a  discre- 
pancy between  the  sample  secured  by  the  State  samplers  and  that  of  the 
sampling  bureau,  resampling  is  ordered  at  once.  Indeed  resampling  maj^ 
be  demanded  in  any  case.  This  provides  a  check  which  reduces  chances 
of  incorrect  grading  to  a  minimum.  When  the  commission  firms  have  been 
informed  of  the  grading  of  the  cars,  they  attach  the  tickets  showing  grade 
to  the  pans  in  which  their  samples  are  displayed,  and  these  act  as  a  check  and 
guide  to  trading.  Most  of  the  samples  viewed  before  twelve  o'clock  in  a 
morning  are  sold  on  the  same  day,  and  the  diposition  on  the  railroads 
of  the  cars,  which  have  usually  arrived,  is  ordered  before  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  whole  selling  transactions  have  usually  closed  before 
the  cars  arrive,  and  cars  are  therefore  switched  without  delay  to  the  ele- 
vator or  mill  where  they  are  to  be  unloaded,  or  onto  the  trucks  which  will  take 
them  to  lake  ports. 

C)  The  Functions  of  the  Boards  of  Appeal. 

The  are  two  boards  of  appeal  in  Minnesota,  one  at  iJuluth  and  the  Min- 
neapolis Grain  Inspection  Board  at  Minneapolis,  and  each  of  them  consists 
of  three  members  appointed  b}^  the  governor  of  the  State.  These  men  have 
the  same  qualifications  as  the  grain  inspectors,  and  not  more  than  two  of 
them  are  of  the  same  political  party.  Each  member  gives  a  bond  of  $  5,000 
to  the  State.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission  is  elective  the  boards  of  appeal,  which  are  quite  independent 
of  it,  are  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Any  owners,  consignees,  consigners  or  warehousemen  dissatisfied  with 
grain  inspection  may  appeal  to  the  nearest  grain  ins|)ection  board.  The  fee 
for  reinspection  is  $1,  refunded  if  the  grade  of  the  grain  as  to  which  there 
is  appeal  be  changed.  After  such  reinspection  appeal  ma}'  again  be  made 
to  the  board  of  appeal  whose  decision  is  final.  For  such  second  reinspection 
the  fee  is  again  $1  which  may  be  refunded  as  before.  Most  appeals 
concern  wheat,  and  there  are  practically  none  as  to  barley  the  grades  of 
which  are  so  various  that  its  value  must  be  judged  almost  entirely  from 
samples. 

The  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  work  done  by  these  boards 
of  appeal.     They  are  for  the  year  ended  31  Augu.st  191 6. 

Receipts  IJxpenditure  Profit 

Minneapolis.    .    .  ■';?  28,701  §11,130        ^        $17,570 

Diiluth 14,805  11,290        '  3,514 
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Changes  in  Gradini>. 


No.    of   Carloads 

oil  which  there 

was  Appeal 

Grade  Raised 

Grade  lyowcred 

Dockufje 
Changed 

Minneap( 

alis.    . 

33,^1^ 

2,580 

i,oj3 

899 

Diiluth . 

I744<'^ 

2,349 

185 

170 

The  results  expressed  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  cars  on  which  appeal  was  made  are  as  follows  : 


Decision 


[inneapolis 

Dulutli 

% 

% 

777 

13-47 

311 

1.06 

2.71 

0.61 

13-59 

15-14 

86.41 

84.86 

To  raise  grade  .    . 
To  lower  grade.    . 
To  change  dockage 
Total  changes   .    . 
Total  not  changed 


The  following  table  shoWs  the  percentage  of  the  cars  going  to  both 
markets  of  which  reinspection  was  ordered  and  as  to  which  appeals  were 
made  : 

Minneapolis 

and    Duluth  Percentage 

Total  number  of  cars  inspected 445,105 

"     "     reinspected ......  64,628  14.5 

Number  of  which  grade  was  not  changed  after 

reinspection 50,353  ^1-3 

Number  of  which  grade  was  so  changed.    .    .  14,275  3.2 

Number  as  to  which  there  were  appeals.    .    .  50,658  11.3 
Number  of  which  grade  was  not  changed  after 

appeal 43.505  9-7 

Number  of  which  grade  was  so  changed.    .    .  7.153  I-6 

It  is  the  object  of  the  commission  firms  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for 
each  carload,  but  all  appeals  are  not  made  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
higher  gradings.  When  a  miller  buys  his  grain  from  commission  merchants 
and  thinks  it  has  been  overgraded  by  the  inspector,  he  may  demand  a  rein- 
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spe<!:tion  or  appeal  to  have  its  grade  lowered,  and  he  very  frequently  exer- 
cises this  privilege.  Consigners  often  give  specific  orders  to  commission  mer- 
chants to  demand  reinspection  if  the  car  they  are  consigning  is  graded  below 
a  certain  level.  The  millers  and  elevator  men  meet  in  competition  for  the 
grain,  and  hence  there  are  many  reinspections  and  appeals.  Often  in- 
spection, reinspection  and  an  appeal  have  all  taken  place  before  the  car 
which  has  been  sampled  reaches  the  terminal  market,  so  rapid  are  these 
operations. 

The  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  Boards  of  Appeal  have  also  other  functions. 
They  meet  annually  before  15  September  and  establish  the  grades  of  all 
grain  subject  to  State  inspection.  These  grades  and  the  results  of  tests 
of  them  are  published  daily  for  one  week  in  a  newspaper  in  Minneapolis  and 
in  Dulnth.  All  grain  received  at  any  public  warehouse  is  graded  according 
to  these  grades,  which  are  not  changed  before  the  next  annual  meeting 
without  the  consent  of  at  least  five  members  of  the  board.  Bach  board 
determines  the  grade  and  dockage  of  all  grain  in  cases  of  appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  the  chief  deputy  inspector,  and  may  for  such  purpose  ask  to  have 
fresh  samples  brought  to  it  straight  from  the  car  concerned.  It  also  helps 
and  advises  the  chief  grain  inspector,  enabling  him  to  instruct  the  deputy 
inspectors  of  grain  under  his  jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  the  board's, 
decisions  and  work.  It  may  recommend  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission  to  discharge  incompetent  inspectors,  and  may  make  other  re- 
ports and  recommendations. 


D)  The  Official  Sampler. 

In  addition  to  the  systems  of  checking  we  have  mentioned  there  exists 
an  "  official  sampler  ",  established  more  than  ten  years  ago  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  This  officer  is  an  expert  grain  inspector  of  long  experience. 
He  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  State  inspection  department  but 
is  the  employee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  his  duty  to  help  to 
adjust  disputes  between  members  of  this  chamber.  Thus  when  a  carload  of 
grain  is  sold  on  the  sample  m.arket  the  buyer  takes  half  the  sample  to  check 
the  grain  in  the  car  when  it  reaches  the  mill  or  elevator,,  and  if  the  grain 
is  not  up  to  sample  he  appeals  to  the  official  sampler  who  takes  a  new  sample 
from  the  car  and  compares  it  with  that  on  which  the  sale  was  made.  The 
decision  of  the  official  sampler  is  final. 


* 
*   * 

The  organization  which  we  have  briefly  analysed  has  made  the  business 
of  selling  grain  extraordinarily  rapid,  putting  an  end  to  all  the  delays  to 
which  traffic  was  subject  before  the  system  of  inspection  was  established. 
Before  the  sampling  points  were  organized  there  were,  during  periods  of 
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congestion,  occasions  on  which  more  than  a  thousand  cars  of  grain  remained 
unopened  in  one  railway  >;ard  after  the  morning  sampling  had  taken  place. 
Secondly  the  two  agencies  which  mutually  check  each  other  and  the  possi- 
bility of  appeal  have  caused  the  grading  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  placed 
on  the  market  to  be  such  as  to  provide  a  firm  basis  for  trade,  and  have  eli- 
minated most  of  the  abuses  due  to  bad  faith  and  to  the  opposing  interests 
of  sellers  and  buyers. 

The  cost  of  sampling  is  negligible.  The  sampling  bureau  charges  20 
cents  for  each  sample  at  Minneapolis  and  50  cents  for  each  sample  at  Duluth, 
these  rates  having  been  raised  from  15  cents  and  40  cents,  respectively. 
The  fees  of  the  State  department  for  inspecting  and  weighing  are  40  cents 
per  car  per  thousand  bushels  for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  speltz  ;  and  75 
cents  for  flax  seed  and  Indian  corn. 


FRANCE. 


THE  CONDlTIONvS   OF  RURAL  LIFE  IN   1913-1914. 


OFP'ICIAI,  SOURCE  : 

DuGE  DE  Bernonvii,i.i~.  (L,.)  i  Enqiiete  sur  les  conditions  cle  le  vie  ouvrit-re  et  rurale  en  France 

en  1913-1914  (Enquiry  into  the  Conditions  of  Labouring  and  Rural  Life  in  France  in 
1913-1914.)  in  Bulletin  de  la  Statistique  generate  de  la  France  et  dii  Service  d'obserration  des 
prix,  vol.  VI,  Part  III.  Paris,  April  1917. 


In  a  preceding  article  (i)  we  re.sumed  some  facts  interesting  to  agricul- 
ture discovered  by  the  demographic  and  social  enquirj^  undertaken  by 
the  Statistiqiie  generate  of  France,  into  the  position  of  the  labouring  and  rural 
population  in  1913-1914. 

We  have  still  to  examine  certain  points  included  in  this  enquiry,  nota- 
bly the  movement  towards  the  depopulation  of  country  districts  and  its 
causes,  the  phenomena  of  rural  emigration,  technical  education  for  agricul- 
tural trades,  and  the  incapacity  due  to  health  of  rural  labourers. 


§  I.  Depopulation  of  country  districts. 

The  diminution  in  the  population  of  French  country  districts  is  due  to 
two  causes:  emigration  into  towns  or  abroad  and  the  less  number  of  large 
families. 

The  two  question-forms  used  in  the  country  —  for  families  and  for  vil- 
lages, respectively  —  provided  frames  in  which  certain  numerical  facts 
as  to  this  double  phenomenon  could  be  collected.  The  form  for  villages 
asked  that  every  person  who  had  in  1911,  1912  and  1913  left  a  commune 
to  settle  elsewhere  should  be  noted,  together  with  his  sex,  age,  trade  and 
new  address. 

It  will  however  be  well,  before  we  analyse  the  data  obtained  by  means 
of  the  forms,  to  give  some  information  as  to  the  population  of  the  places 
covered  by  the  enquiry  and  their  economic  position. 


(i)  See  our  issue  for  July  1917,  page  68. 
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Demographic  and  General  Economic  Condiiions. 

If  the  total  number  of  iuhabitants  and  the  number  of  births  in  the 
401  niral  districts  distributed  among  eight  large  regions  (i)  in  18S1  and  in 
1911.  respectively,  be  compared,  it  is  discovered  that  in  thirty  years  these 
districts  have  lost  9,000  out  of  312,000  inhabitants  or  nearly  3  per  cent. 
One  hundred  of  them  have  however  suffered  an  increase  in  their  population, 
generally  slight,  it  is  true,  but  in  several  cases,  especially  in  the  regions 
of  the  north  and  east  where  prosperous  industries  have  been  established, 
considerable.  If  these  latter  cases  be  excluded,  the  depopulation  will  seem 
much  more  serious  than  the  percentage  we  have  given  indicates.  In  fact, 
except  in  Brittan}-,  there  are  no  purely  agricultural  districts  in  which  the 
number  of  inhabitants  has  increased.  The  total  number  of  births  was  7,966 
or  255  per  10,000  inhabitants  in  18S1,  and  only  6,572  or  217  per  id, 000 
in  1911.  The  ratio  is  however  superior  to  that  arrived  at  for  all  France 
where  the  number  of  births  per  10,000  inhabitants  was  249  in  18S1  and  187 
in  1911.  Thus  in  the  whole  country  births  diminished  by  25  per  cent.,  but 
in  the  obsen-ed  districts  onl\-  by  15  per  cent.  In  Region  M^II  (West)  the 
diminution  was  almost  negligible,  but  in  the  south-east  it  was  more  than 
25  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  families  in  the  obser\-ed 
districts  according  to  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  each  household.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  families  the  percentage  having  a  head  whose  pursuit 
is  agricultural,  whether  hs  be  a  landowning  or  a  tenant  farmer,  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  or  a  farm  ser^-ant,  is  54.  In  Region  I  (north)  this  percentage 
is  only  38,  in  Region  II  (east)  42,  in  Region  HI  (south-east)  53.  1\\  the 
other  regions  some  two  thirds  of  the  heads  of  families  are  tillers  of  the  soil. 
While  in  Region  VI  (Central  ^lassif)  and  Regions  IV  and  V  (south)  most  of 
them  own  the  land  they  cultivate,  in  the  west  they  are  mainly  agricultural 
labourers  or  tenant  farmers.  In  the  ^  illages  of  Region  VIII  (Brittany  and 
Normandy)  in  particular  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  heads 
of  families  is  made  up  of  journeymen  and  other  agricultural  labourers  and 
farm  ser\'ants. 

The  families  of  tenant  farmers,  metayers  and  settlers  constitute  altoge- 
ther one  tenth  of  the  total  number  —  in  the  districts  of  the  South-West 
Region,  where  metayage  is  common,  as  much  as  one  fifth. 


(1)  These  regions  comprise  the  follovdng  departments:  Region  I :  Xord,  Oise,  Seine-et-Oise, 
Somrne.  Region  II :  Ardennes,  Meunhe-et-Moselle,  Meiise,  Vosges,  Haute-Mame,  Aube,  Yoime, 
Cote-d'Or,  Haute-Saone,  Sa6ne-et-Ivoire,  Belfori.  Region  III\:  Am,  Doubs,  Jura,  Savoie,  Haute- 
Savoic,  Is^re,  Basses-Alpes.  Hautes-Alpes.  Region  IV:  Alpes-Maritimes ,  Var,  Bouches-du- 
Rhdne,  Vaucluse,  Ard»}che,  Card,  Dr6me.  Region  V :  IvOt-et-Garonne,  Gironde,  Landes,Basse- 
Pj-renees,  Haute-Garoune.  Region  VI :  Correze,  Aveyron,  I^z^re,  Haute- Vienne ,  Crease, 
Haute-I/oire.  Region  VII :  Charente,  Indre-et-I,oire,  I,oire,  I/)iret,  Eure-et-Loire,  Sarthe, 
Mayemie.  Region  VIII:  Eure,  Calvados,  Ome,  Seine-Inf^rieure,  C6tes-du-Nord ,  Finistere, 
Morbihan. 
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Table  I.   —  Disiribution  in  the  Observed  Districts  of  Families 
according  to  the  Occupation  of  their  Heads. 


II  .  . 

III  .  .  . 

IV  ... 

V  ,   .  . 

VI  .  .  . 

VII  .  .  . 

VIII  .  . 

Total . 


Number 

o£ 
districts 


Total 
number 

of 
families 


64 

78 
68 
20 

30 

28 

51 

89 


428 


13,467 

15,899 

17,112 

7,021 

4,55? 

1,345 

11,373 

16,395 


>/,i/' 


Percentasre  of  families  whose  he.ad  is 


Non- 
farming 
landowner 
of  indepen- 
dent 
means 


Journey- 

Far- 

Tenant 
farmer, 

man  or 
other 

artisan 
or 

ming 

agncultu- 

metayer 

ral 

indus- 

land- 

or 

labourer 

trial 

man 

owner 

settler 

farm 
servant 

worker 

6,1 

7.0 
6-3 
6.5 
4.8 
4.4 
II. I 


Man 
having 
other 
occupa- 
tion 


7-1 


7-5 

5  2 

25  3 

8.9 

8.9 

22.6 

5.8 

139 

10. 0 

8.5 

32.5 

7.6 

12.5 

12.8 

8.4 

39-1 

8.9 

17.9 

13-4 

6.1 

35-5 

20.0 

132 

14.2 

5-1 

47-4 

5.9 

14./. 

i:-5 

7-5 

21.0 

16.4 

27.8 

8.2 

8.5 

11-5 

14-3 

36.8 

7.0 

9.0 

22.3 

10. 0 

21.8 

II. 7 

8.3 

38.1 
23.2 
19.9 

8.1 
7-2 
82 
7.0 
14.4 

18.8 


To  these  figures,  which  are  only  approximate,  most  of  the  investigators 
have  added  their  personal  observations  as  to  the  chief  changes  which  the 
last  thirty  years  have  brought  to  the  economic  situation  in  these  districts. 
These  observations  can  be  resumed  as  follows  :  a  large  number  of  vineyards 
have  disappeared  and  it  has  been  possible  to  build  them  up  again  only 
partially  and  at  great  cost ;  the  cultivation  of  forage  crops,  stock  farming,  in 
some  districts  dairy  farnaing,  i^arket -gardening  and  forestry  have  been  con- 
siderably extended;  in  general  small  rural  industries  have  declined  and 
in  certain  regions  factories  have  arisen. 

We  will  now  distribute  the  facts  obtained  according  to  districts  : 

Region  I  (North).  —  Disappearance  of  the  industrial  colza  and  poppy 
crops  ;  decline  in  flax  growing  in  the  north.  Considerable  development  of 
industry  on  a  large  scale.  Small  holdings  tend  to  disappear  and  give  place 
to  large  farms.  General  fall  in  value  of  farm-lands.  Formation  of  pasture- 
lands.  A  certain  number  of  rural  industries  still  occupy  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  villages  of  Oise,  but  the  rural  workpeople  who  once  combined 
agricultural  labour  with  industry  have  with  some  exceptions  entirely  given 
up  tillage. 

Region  II  (Kast).  —  Disappearance  of  many  vineyards,  some  of  which 
have  been  replaced  by  osier  plantations  (Ardennes  and  Meurthe-et-Moselle) 
and  plantations  of  black-currant  bushes  (Cote-d'Or)  and  fruit-trees,  and 
many  by  artificial  meadows.  Development  of  stock  farming  and  progress 
of  the  dairy  industry,  especially  in  the  Region  of  Belfort.  There  has  been 
some  parcelling  of  large  properties,  but  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  unite 
the  parcels  until  their  area  allows  of  pasture-grounds   and   the  profitable 
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employment  of  machinery.  General  fall  in  the  price  of  land,  which  has, 
however,  shown  a  tendency  to  cease  of  recent  years.  Decline  of  small  local 
industiies ;  the  few  occupations  of  this  kind  still  followed  are  little  remune- 
rative and  do  not  prevent  the  emigration  of  agricultural  labourers.  Indus- 
trialization of  the  region. 

Region  III  (South-East).  —  Land  of  slight  fertility,  or  lying  in  the 
mountainous  districts  unfavourable  to  the  emplo5mient  of  machinery,  is 
left  fallow.  Most  of  the  destroyed  vineyards  have  been  replaced  by  arti- 
ficial meadows.  The  keeping  of  milch-cows  is  very  profitable  in  Jura  and 
Doubs,  especially  in  districts  near  the  towns  or  industrial  centres.  The 
Gruyere  cheese  industry  is  making  great  progress.  There  is  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Upper  Savoy  a  development  of  market-gardening,  some  of  the 
products  finding  a  market  in  Switzerland.  The  selling  price  of  land  had  much 
decreased  but  has  tended  to  rise  of  recent  years.  Small  local  industries  are 
in  full  decline. 

Region  IV  (South).  —  Disappearance  of  madder  crops.  Crisis  in  the 
cultivation  of  olive-trees  owing  to  a  disease  of  the  tree  and  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  the  oil.  Decline  of  silkworm  rearing  :  mulberry-trees  are  being  uprooted 
in  many  villages.  Progress  in  the  cultivation  of  forage  plants  and  recon- 
?titution  of  vineyards  in  Gard  and  Var.  Land  on  slopes  is  left  fallow,  but 
where  the  climate  allows  market-gardening,  the  culture  of  early  vegetables, 
table  grapes  and  fruit  of  every  kind  has  been  much  developed. 

Region  V  (South-West).  —  Reconstitution  of  vineyards ;  develop- 
ment in  stock  farming  and  in  the  growing  of  fruit  and  early  vegetables. 
Horse  and  sheep  breeding  has  made  much  progress  in  Basses-Pyrenees. 
The  production  of  sheep's  milk  for  making  Roquefort  cheese  is  very  profi- 
table. In  this  department  the  price  of  land  has  tended  to  rise.  Progres- 
sive disappearance  of  the  charcoal-burning  industry. 

Region  VI  (Central  Massif).  —  Vines  are  still  grown  on  certain  slopes. 
On  the  level  land  stock-farming  and  horticulture  are  more  and  more  pur- 
sued. The  dairy  industry  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  Roquefort  cheese 
is  very  prosperous  in  Aveyron.  The  lace-making  industry,  which  is  little 
remunerative,  is  localized  in  Haute-Loire.  The  price  of  land  seems  to  have 
changed  little  in  the  villages  of  this  district. 

Region  VII  (West  Central).  —  Formation  of  numerous  artificial  mea- 
dows ;  development  of  stock-farming  and  the  dairy  industry  in  Charente, 
where  the  emigration  due  to  the  viticultural  crisis  tends  to  decrease  while 
the  price  of  land,  which  had  fallen  considerably,  is  gradually  rising.  In 
Eure-et-Loire  fallow  land  has  disappeared  and  given  place  to  beetroot, 
potato  and  forage  crops  ;  industrial  dairies  have  be^n  set  up.  The  value 
of  land  is  now  increa^^in'g  in  many  districts.  Disappearance  of  small  arti- 
sans. Partial  reconstitution  of  vineyards  and  osier-plantations  in  Loiret ;. 
installation  of  sugar-refineries  which  have  entailed  a  development  of  beet- 
root growing.  Many  grasslands  formed  in  Sarthe,  and  large  extension  of 
early  vegetable  growing  in  Mans. 

Region  VITI  (West).  —  Colza,  buckwheat  and  rye  crops  gradually 
given  up,  and  much  arable  land  converted  into  pasture.     Development  of 
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horse  breeding  and  selling  and  of  market-gardening  (artichokes  and  cauli- 
flowers) in  certain  districts  of  Finist^re.  In  many  villages  of  Seine-Infe- 
rieure  flax  growing  is  at  present  very  popular.  A  general  tendency  is  noted 
to  a  fall  in  recent  years  of  the  price  of  land.  Small  farming  is  becoming 
important  to  the  detriment  of  large  farming  :  while  tenants  cannot  be  found 
for  mam^  large  farms,  the  number  of  small  farms  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  parcel  large  properties.  Small  indus- 
tries are  disappearing.     Important  factories  have  been  set  up  in  Calvados. 


§  2.  Rural  emigration. 

The  enquiry  as  to  rural  emigration  was  carried  out  with  the  help  of 
the  question-forms  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  and  which  aimed  at 
establishing  how  many  persons  had  left  a  village  under  observation  in  order 
to  settle  elsewhere  in  1911,  1912  and  1913,  young  men  who  left  to  serve  in 
the  army  being  excluded  but  not  those  of  them  who  did  not  return  after  their 
period  of  military  service.  In  this  question-form  one  line  was  given  up  to 
each  emigrant  and  in  the  case  of  each  his  date  of  departure,  sex,  age  at  depar- 
ture, trade  before  departure,  new  place  of  residence  (commune  and  depart- 
ment) and  present  trade  were  indicated.  The  facts  culled  from  the  infor- 
mation thus  obtained  have  enabled  the  study  of  emigration  in  429  districts 
which  had  altogether  344,636  inhabitants  when  the  1911  census  was  taken. 

a)  General  Data  as  to  all  the  Emigrants. 

It  was  found  that  in  the  three  years  1911, 1912  and  1913  a  total  of  7,545 
persons  had  left  these  districts  to  settle  elsewhere.  Of  this  number  1847, 
or  about  a  fourth,  have  been  noted  as  following  no  trade  when  they  left, 
more  than  half  of  them  being  less  than  twenty  years  old.  In  this  category 
there  are  however  a  certain  number  of  persons  —  especially*  women  —  who 
should  rather  be  included  in  the  agricultural,  commercial  or  industrial  group 
according  to  the  trade  of  the  respective  heads  of  their  families.  The  remain- 
ing 5,698  were  grouped  as  follows  in  accordance  with  their  trades  : 


Total  Percentage 


Agriculture  {including  fishing  an'l  for?sfrv) . 

Commerce,  industry,  transport 

Prof  essions  and  civil  service 

Domestic  service 


2,003 

25.2 

2,977 

52.2 

291 

51 

427 

7-5 

5,698  100. o 


Although  the  persons  supported  by  agriculture  form  a  majority  of  the 
total  population  of  the  districts  reached  by  the  enquiry,  trades  connected 
with  commerce  and  industry  are  those  which  furnish  the  largest  contin- 
gent of  emigrants.  It  may  even  be  said  that,  as  far  as  numbers  are  concern- 
ed,  agricultural  labourers  emigrate  perceptibly   less    than    others.     The 
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masculine  sex  is  notably  predominant  among  the  total  number  of  emigrants, 
3,584  persons,  or  slightly  more  than  half  the  total  number,  were  born  in 
the  commune  they  left  ;  2,333  in  another  commune  of  the  same  department  ; 
and  1,628  in  another  department.  Of  the  2,003  emigrants  in  the  agricul- 
tural group  1,063  ^r  53  pci"  cent,  left  their  native  communes.  This  per- 
centage is  lower  in  the  groups  of  other  trades. 

It  has  been  possible  to  classify  7,147  emigrants  in  accordance  with  their 
new  addresses,  those  of  398  not  being  known.  It  is  found  that  more  than 
half  (56.5  per  cent.)  of  these  person  have  settled  in  another  rural  commime, 
most  of  them  —  more  than  four-fifths  —  in  the  same  department.  A  very 
small  fraction,  3.6  per  cent.,  have  gone  abroad,  and  the  others  —  two  fifths 
of  the  total  number  —  have  settled  in  towns.  The  proportion  of  emigrants 
who  have  transferred  their  residence  to  another  rural  commune  is  parti- 
cularly high  among  cultivators  —  61. i  per  cent.  They  are  principally 
tenant  farmers,  metayers  and  agricultural  labourers,  but  include  a  few  land- 
owning farmers  who  have  sold  their  property  to  buy  another  and  more  ex- 
tensive one  in  a  district  where  the  price  of  land  is  lower.  The  highest  per- 
centage of  persons  who  have  gone  abroad,  namely  5.5  per  cent.,  is  also 
foimd  in  the  agricultural  group.  Outside  the  department  of  Seine  the  agri- 
culturists who  have  settled  in  towns  represent  24.8  per  cent.,  within  that 
department  8.6  per  cent. 

The  enquiry  also  sought  to  determine  the  changes  in  the  trades  of 
emigrants  which  followed  on  their  displacement.  In  the  case  of  448  per- 
sons no  information  could  be  obtained  on  this  point.  Of  the  7.097  others 
the  majority  of  the  group  having  no  trade  remained  thus.  The  figures 
referring  to  the  agricultural  group  are  as  follows : 


Have  kept  their  old  trades 

Follow  another  trade  in  the  same  g^oup    .... 

Have  changed  their  trade-group 

Have  no  trade 

1,938  loo.o 

When  these  modifications  were  compared  with  those  appearing  in 
other  trade  groups  it  was  found  that  persons  belonging  to  the  agricultural 
group  have  changed  their  trade  most  frequently.  More  than  two  fifths 
of  them  have  adopted  new  trades  having  no  connection  with  agriculture. 

b)  Emigration  according  to  Regions. 

Out  of  the  totality  of  429  districts  observed,  which  have  344,636  in- 
habitants, it  has  been  found  that  7,545  persons  left  in  the  three  years  con- 
sidered, or  219  per  10,000  inhabitants.  This  proportion  varies,  however, 
with  regions  :  in  Region  IV  (South)  it  is  151  per  10,000,  in  Region  VI 
(Central  Massif)  446.  From  the  point  of  view  of  depopulation  it  is  not  this 
proportion  which  should  be  considered,  but  that  which  refers  only  to  emi- 


Number 

Percentage 

893 

46.3 

lOI 

5-2 

805 

41.8 

129 

6.7 
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gration  abroad  or  to  the.  department  of  Seine  or  a  town  in  another  depart- 
ment. From  this  point  of  view  Region  VI  is  the  home  of  the  most  intense 
emigration  ~  273  per  10,000  inhabitants.  Emigration  works  its  ra- 
vages principally  in  the  mountain  villages  ;  in  some  districts  of  the  plain, 
where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  allows  the  development  of  stock  farming  and 
horticulture,  it  seems  to  have  been  partially  arrested.  Most  of  the  emigrants 
go  to  Paris,  whence,  when  they  have  got  together  a  little  nest-egg,  they  re- 
turn to  their  native  soil  and  buy  land.  Region  V  (South-West)  stands 
second,  especially  the  department  of  Basse-Pyrenees  which  is  an  important 
centre  for  the  emigration  of  men  to  South  America  (138  per  10,000  inhabi- 
tants). Next  to  this  comes  Region  III  (Alps  and  South-East)  in  which  the 
anondissement  of  Barcelonette  supplies  emigrants  to  Mexico  (109  per  10,000 
inhabitants).  Emigration  is  of  about  equal  importance  in  Regions  II, 
IV,  VII  and  VIII  (respectively  87,  85,  75  and  85  per  10,000  inhabitants) ; 
and  is  feebler  in  Region  I  (North)  —  54  per  10,000  inhabitants.  We  should 
add  that  in  the  north  and  Brittany  a  higher  proportion  of  emigrants  of 
all  trades  move  from  one  commune  to  another  than  in  the  other  regions. 
In  Brittany  these  emigrants  comprise  a  sufficintly  high  proportion  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  who  settle  in  another  rural  commune  without  changing 
their  trade.  It  is  noted  in  particular  that  a  large  share  of  those  who  go 
annually  to  Normandy  or  Beauce  for  the  harvest  do  not  return. 

c)  Causes  of  Rural  Emigration. 

In  order  to  establish  with  certainty  the  chief  causes  of  migratory  move 
ments  it  would  be  necessary  to  analyse  in  detail  the  position  of  emigrants 
in  every  region.     The  too  restricted  number  of  observations  has  not  al- 
lowed this  to  be  done  in  a  way  which  is  very  instructive.     The  following 
are  however  the  principal  conclusions  of  the  investigators  on  the  subject. 

If  the  determining  cause  of  a  rural  exodus  be  taken  to  be  a  general  de- 
sire for  greater  wellbeing,  we  have  still  to  discover  the  various  reasons  which 
persuade  emigrants  that  this  desire  cannot  be  realized  in  their  own  villages. 
We  should  first  recall  that  it  is  not  the  agricultiiral  callings  which  furnish 
the  largest  contingent  of  emigrants,  but  the  trades  connected  with  industry 
and  commerce.  The  exodus  of  rural  artisans  is  explained  by  the  progressive 
disappearance  of  the  small  peasant  industries,  and.  this  exodus  represents 
a  loss  of  labour  to  agriculture  because  a  large  part  of  the  emigrating  popula- 
tion alternated  agricultural  with  industrial  work. 

As  regards  the  purely  agricultural  population,  a  distinction  should  be 
made  among  the  wage-earning  labourers  and  the  metayers  and  tenant  and 
landowning  farmers.  The  first  of  these  categories  furnishes  by  far  the  lar-. 
gest  number  of  emigrants.  It  is  the  lack  of  hired  labour  which  is  everj'- 
where  the  chief  complaint  of  agriculture.  Agricultural  labourers  transfer 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  wages  paid  in  industry,  the  convenien- 
ces of  town  life,  and  the  shorter  working-days,  passed  under  shelter.  Farm 
servants,  engaged  by  the  year,  do  not  suffer  from  unemployment,  but  on 
the  whole  their  position  on  a  farm  is  sufficiently  miserable.    They  are  in  the 
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first  place  completely  dependent  on  a  master,  and  they  cannot  hope  to  have 
a  family  ;  too  often  they  are  ill  fed  and  above  all  ill  lodged.  In  many  Bre- 
ton farms,  for  example,  it  is  customary  to  make  the  farm  servants  sleep 
in  shakedowns  in  the  stables,  near  the  beasts. 

The  class  of  small  landowning  farmers  also  furnishes  an  appreciable 
if  a  far  less  contingent  to  rural  emigration.  In  their  case  the  movement, 
which  was  principally  encouraged  by  the  viticultural  crisis  and  the  bad 
prices  generally  obtained  for  products  about  1900,  seems  to  have  been 
partly  counteracted.  According  to  declarations  obtained  from  districts  in 
various  regions,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  hired  agricultural  labour  conti- 
nues to  disappear,  but  that  the  emigration  of  those  who  can  till  the  soil  and 
remain  independent  has  been  to  some  extent  arrested.  In  this  connection 
an  investigator  of  C6tes-du-Nord  writes,  "  It  is  difficult  to  find  tenants 
for  large  farms  but  there  is  a  demand  for  small  farms  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
In  this  region  several  young  farmers  cannot  find  farms  in  which  to  estab- 
lish themselves.  It  is  the  land  which  is  lacking  to  labour  willing  to  cul- 
tivate it,  so  long  as  the  cultivation  is  done  on  the  labourer's  own  behalf  ". 

Although  moral  and  social  causes  noticeably  influence  rural  emigra- 
tion to  towns,  especially  where  women,  who  feel  most  strongly  the  attrac- 
tions of  urban  life,  are  concerned,  the  economic  causes  for  it  predominate. 
So  true  is  this  that  factories  in  country  districts  attract  labour  as  much  as 
those  in  large  centres.  Starting  from  this  fact,  the  decentralization  of  the 
great  industries  has  been  advised  with  a  view  to  lessening  congestion  in  the 
large  towns.  It  has  also  been  recommended  that  agricultural  credit  be 
more  widely  afforded,  especially  to  young  married  people  who  own  land  but 
lack  capital  with  which  to  farm  it.  Redistribution  with  a  view  to  a  more 
profitable  employment  of  machinery  wotdd  also  be  most  useful,  as  would 
the  development  of  co-operation,  not  only  in  purchasing  manures  and  im- 
plements, but  also  in  using  in  common  certain  machinery  and  in  selling  pro- 
duce. Finally  a  movement  which  has  been  evident  for  some  years,  and 
which  the  investigators  notice  everywhere  to  some  extent,  should  be  encou- 
raged, the  movement  towards  the  intensive  production  of  meat,  milk  and  its 
derivatives,  early  vegetables  and  fruit. 

d)  Reduction  of  Large  Families. 

The  rural  exodus  is  really  itself  a  natural  consequence  of  the  trans- 
formation of  economic  life.  The  persistently  falling  birth-rate  of  France 
has  given  to  it  a  certain  character  of  gravity. 

The  enquiry  extended  only  to  households  the  heads  of  which  had  beeu 
married  for  at  least  fifteen  years  when  it  was  made.  It  discovered  that  of 
2,128  of  such  famiUes  only  fifty-eight  or  2.7  per  cent,  were  childless.  The 
total  number  of  children  born  to  them  was  10,752  or  slightly  more  than 
five  a  family,  and  the  number  of  children  alive  when  the  enquiry  was  made 
was  slightly  more  than  four  a  family.  These  figures  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  referring  to  all  French  families. 

Almost  all  the  investigators  declare  the  disappearance  of  large  fami- 
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lies  to  be  determined  by  the  wish  of  husbands  not  to  increase  their  expenses. 
They  recognize  that  the  laws  for  public  relief  (placing  of  assisted  children 
in  families)  have  alleviated  much  distress,  but  they  are  usually  of  opinion 
that  these  laws  cannot  influence  the  birth-rate.  They  give  as  another  im- 
portant cause  for  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate  the  fear  of  landowners  to  see 
their  inheritance  divided,  and  they  ask  for  a  modification  in  the  Civil  Code 
which  would  suppress  the  obligatory  division  of  a  man's  property  among 
his  children  and  extend  the  right  to  bequeath. 


§  3.  Technicai<  education. 


There  is  a  space  on  the  families'  question-form  for  indicating  what 
children  of  a  family  are  already  at  work  and  what  trade  they  follow.  It 
was  found  that  4,080  children  were  in  places  —  2,350  boys  and  1,730  girls; 
but  information  as  to  their  trades  was  furnished  only  in  the  case  of  3,208  — 
1,965  boys  and  1,243  girls.  In  the  case  of  many  girls,  in  particular,  only 
the  word  "  married  "  was  inserted  without  further  indication. 

The  following  table  shows  how  many  children  were  placed  in  trades  of 
the  various  categories  : 


Table  II.  —  Number  of  Children  Placed,  according  to  Categories  of  Trades. 


Trade  of 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

and  industry 

Professions, 
civil  service 

Domestic 

service 

Total 

head  of  family 

boys 

girls 

boys 

girls 

boys 

girls 

boys 

girls 

boys 

girls 

Landowning    or    te- 
nant   fanner,   me- 
tayer   

Agricultural  labourer 

Artisan ,  small  trades- 
man     

Workman     .... 

Employee     .... 

438 
222 

20 
48 
16 

248 
105 

9 

19 

5 

151 

66 

143 

676 

62 

86 
.55 

64 

411 

31 

33 
II 

16 

19 

16 

I 
3 

7 
5 

13 

7 

2 

5 

I 

68 
51 

13 
72 

8 

635 
,     306 

181 

748 
95 

403 
214 

88 

509 

49 

Total    .    . 

714 

386 

1,098 

647 

95 

18 

28 

212 

1,965 

1.263 
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The  following   perceulages  are  fouiitl  in  families  of  each  category  : 
Tabi,e  III.  —  Percentage  of  Children  Placed  according  to  Categories  of  Trades. 


Trade  of 
child  placed 


Children  belonging  to  families  of 


farmers 


boys       girls 


agricultural 
labourers 


boys    I  girls 


artisans,  small  j 
tradesmen 


bovs 


girls 


industrial 
workers 


girls 


employees 


boys       girls 


Agriculture  .    .    .    . 

Ind.  and  commerce. 

Professions,  civil  ser 
v-ice 

Domestic  service .    . 
Total   .    . 


69.1 

61.5 

72.6 

49.1 

II.O 

10,2 

6.4 

3-7 

16.9 

^3-7 

21,4 

21.5 

25-7 

79.1 

7^-7 

90.4 

80.7 

65.5 

52 

0.2 

3-6 

1.4 

8.8 

2,3 

•       2.5 

1-4 

16.9 

2.0 

16.9 

lOO.O 

2-3 

23.8 

r.i 

14.3 

0.7 

14.2 

0.7 

lOO.O 

1 00.0 

lOO.O 

1 00.0 

100,0 

ICO.O 

100. 0 

1 00.0 

10.2 
'^3-3 

10.2 
16.3 


The  real  significance  of  these  percentages,  which  are  based  on  absolute 
figures,  relatively  low,  and  leave  out  of  account  that  considerable  number 
of  children  whose  trade  is  unknown,  should  be  estimated  with  reserve.  The 
enquiry  has  discovered,  with  this  reservation,  that  about  two  thirds  of  the 
boys  belonging  to  farmers'  and  agricultural  labourers'  families  have  remain- 
ed in  agriculture,  while  rather  more  than  a  fifth  have  entered  industry  or 
commerce,  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  professions  or  the  civil  service,  and  onl}'' 
2  per  cent,  domestic  service.  Where  bo5-s  are  concerned  much  the  same 
proportions  obtain  in  the  families  of  agricultural  labourers  and  of  farmers, 
but  as  regards  girls  they  differ  noticeably.  The  fainilies  of  journeymen 
labourers  place  a  larger  number  of  girls  in  indiistry  and  domestic  service 
than  do  the  families  of  farmers. 


§    4.    I)ISABII,ITY    IX    THE    AGRICUETUR.^I,   TRADES. 

Information  as  to  disability  among  the  ]Dopulation  of  the  observed  dis- 
tricts was  gathered  during  the  enquiry.  Every  inhabitant  was  considered 
to  be  disabled  if  he  suffered  from  "  a  physical  or  mental  infirmity  which  plac- 
ed him  in  a  position  of  inferiority  in  relation  to  other  inhabitants  of  liis  sex, 
age  and  trade  ".  The  enquiry  on  this  point  covered  453  districts  grouping 
altogether  355,553  inhabitants  according  to  the  census  of  1911.  In  all  these 
districts  1,444  persons  between  thirteen  and  sixty  years  old  were  found  to 
be  suffering  from  physical  or  mental  infirmity.  The  average  was  53  infirm 
persons  per  10,000  inabitants.  This  figure  comprises  675  persons  infirm 
from  birth  (19  per  10,000)  and  769  (22  per  10,000)  whose  infirmity  was  in- 
curred after  birth  as  the  result  of  an  illness,  accident  or  other  cause.     These 
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769  persons  were  classified  according  to  their  occupations  before  they  be- 
came infirm  :  272  or  35  per  cent,  had  no  calHng  ;  273  had  trades  connected 
with  commerce,  industry  or  transport ;  168  or  22  per  cent,  were  employed 
on  agriculture  ;  ten  belonged  to  the  group  of  the  professions  and  the  civil 
service  ;  and  46  to  that  of  domestic  service. 

Thus  cases  of  disability  are  much  less  frequent  in  agriculture  than  in 
industry  :  the  difference  shown  by  our  figures  —  that  between  35  per  cent, 
and  22  per  cent.  —  would  be  yet  more  noticeable  if  the  total  number  of 
disabled  persons  were  compared  with  the  total  active  population  in  each 
group.  On  the  other  hand  disability  seems  to  affect  the  material  situation 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  most  gravely,  first  because  he  does  not  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  law  on  accidents  of  labour,  and  secondl}^  because  he  of- 
ten suffers  a  considerable  reduction  in  wages.  On  the  whole  disabled  agri- 
culturists change  their  occupation  rarely  ;  but  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  them  who  have  learnt  a  trade  in  which  their  infirmity  is  no  drawback 
—  clog-makers,  shoemakers,  tailors.  These  have  been  able  to  do  this 
only  because  they  had  savings  which  made  a  time  of  waiting  possible  to 
them.  Many  disabled  agriculturists  become  shepherds  and  cowmen  and 
earn  very  low  wages. 


GREAT  BRITAIN    AND   IRELAND. 


SETTIvEMEXT  OF  EX-SERVICE  MEN  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE 
AFTER  THE  WAR. 


oFFiciAi.  sources: 

I'he  journal  of  TiiE  hoard  of  AGRICULTURE  Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  6,  I^ondoii,  September  191 7. 
The  labour    gazette,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  9,  l,ondou,  September  191 7. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  to  consider  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  settling  ex-service 
men  within  the  British  Empire  after  the  war  has  recently  been  issued.  The 
terms  of  reference  were:  "  To  consider  and  report  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  settle  within  the  empire  ex-soldiers  who  may  desire  to  emigrate 
after  the  war.  To  collect  and  prepare  for  distribution  to  intending  emi- 
grants of  this  class  information  which  shall  show  clearly  the  nature  of  any 
facilities  afforded  by  the  governments  of  the  dominions  and  States.  To 
advise  as  to  the  best  methods  of  making  this  information  accessible  to  the 
troops.  To  make  recommendations  as  to  the  steps  which  should  be  taken 
by  His  ^Majesty's  Government,  in  concert  with  governments  of  the  States 
and  dominions,  for  the  constitution  of  a  central  authority  to  super\'ise  and 
assist  such  emigration  ". 

The  committee  were  informed  that  the  term  "  ex-soldiers  "  included 
ex-ser\ace  men  from  both  the  navy  and  the  army  and  their  wives  and  chils 
dren.  The  committee  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  consider  also  the  case- 
of  widows  and  orphans  of  ex-service  men  and  of  women  who,  like  nurses  and 
munition  workers,  had  done  war  work. 

Evidence  as  to  facilities  for  settlement  on  the  land  was  taken  from  a) 
representatives  of  the  overseas  dominions,  b)  various  bodies  dealing  with 
emigration,  c)  similar  bodies  dealing  with  settlement  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  committee  hold  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  op- 
portunities offered  at  home  and  overseas,  for  both  should  have  place  in 
one  great  policy  of  settlement  within  the  empire. 


§  T.  The  establishment  of  relations  with  the  troops. 

The  committee  hold  that  the  proper  time  for  distributing  information 
as  to  opportunities  for  settlement  among  the  troops  is  that  which  will 
elapse  between  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  grants  of  furlough 
which  will  precede  discharge. 
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The  committee  imderstand  that  the  authorities  contemplate  isstdng 
to  each  man,  before  demobilization,  a  form  on  which  he  will  state  inter 
alia  his  wishes  as  to  future  emplo>Tnent,  and  that  demobilization  commit- 
tees will  be  appointed,  in  connection  with  the  EmplojTnent  Exchanges, 
to  advise  the  men  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  emplo3Tiient  available. 

The  committee  therefore  suggest  that : 

i)  The  form  which  each  man  receives  should  enable  him,  if  he  so 
desire,  to  express  his  preference  for  emplo3Tnent  in  the  oversea  dominions 
of  the  empire ; 

2)  The  names  of  all  those  who  thus  express  such  a  preference  should 
be  sent  for  record,  with  all  other  relevant  particulars  concerning  them,  to 
the  Central  Emigration  Authority  to  be  constituted  as  stated  below ; 

3)  The  local  demobilization  committees,  in  order  to  advise  men  as  to 
opportunities  overseas,  should  be  in  direct  correspondence  with  the  Central 
Emigration  Authority,  which  should  issue  the  necessary  literature  and  full 
instructions ;  representatives  of  the  Central  Emigration  Authority  should  visit 
these  committees  and  attend  as  many  of  their  meetings  as  possible ;  wher- 
ever possible  men  well  acquainted  wdth  oversea  affairs  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Central  Authority  as  permanent  members  of  the  local  com- 
mittees. 


§  2.  The  SETTLEMENT  OP  EX-SERVICE  MEN  AT  HOME. 

The  existing  schemes  for  the  settlement  on  the  land  within  Great  Bri- 
tain of  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  are  on  a  small  scale.  They  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  no  more  than  240  men  or,  if  their  wives  and  families 
be  taken  into  account,  of  1,200  persons.  In  addition  general  legislation 
has  provided  for  all  tillers  of  the  soil  by  the  guaranteed  minimum  price  for 
wheat  and  oats  from  1917  to  1922,  and  by  guaranteeing  a  minimum  wage 
of  25s  a  week  to  agricultural  labourers  (l). 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  mainly  directed  to  emigration. 


§  3.  The  constitution  of  a  central  emigration  autority. 

The  committee   lay  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  the  prompt  creation 
of  a  new  Central  Emigration  Authority. 

.  They  make  the  following  suggestions  with  regard  to  it : 

i)  It  is  undesirable  to  set  up  an  authority,  to  deal  with  the  emigra- 
tion and  settlement  of  ex-service  men,  which  would  be  independent  of 
any  existing  or  prospective  authority'  concerned  with  emigration  generally ; 

2)  The  oversea  governments  should  be  closely  connected  with  the 
new  authority ; 

3)  It  should  be  in  working  order  before  the  war  is  over  ; 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  October   1917,  page  67. 
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4)  It  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  carrying  out  any 
emigration  policy  on  which  the  home  government,  in  consultation  with  the 
oversea  governments,  may  decide. 

The  committee  recal  that  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  recom- 
mended that  a  central  authority  should  be  set  up  as  a  department  of  the 
home  government ;  and  that  a  consultative  board  should  be  appointed, 
wliich  should  include  representatives  of  the  oversea  dominions  and  others, 
and  ad\nse  the  new  authority,  securing  the  necessary  co-operation  between 
the  home  and  oversea  governments  with  regard  to  migration.  The  com- 
mittee go  further  than  the  Royal  Commission  for  they  consider  that  the 
representatives  of  the  oversea  dominions  should  be  connected  with  the  new 
authority  not  in  an  advisory  but  in  an  executive  capacity. 

The  committee  propose  that  actual  executive  duties  should  be  entrus- 
ted to  a  board  for  whose  work  a  minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
be  responsible.  This  minister  mu.st  appoint  the  board's  chairman,  who 
should  be  able  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  its  work.  Its  other  members 
should  include  one  representative  nominated  bj'  each  of  the  following  : 
the  Colonial  Ofhce,  the  War  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  the  INIinistry  of  Labour,  the  governments  of  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  one  of  the  Agents  General  for  the  Austra- 
lian States  and  one  of  the  Agents  General  for  the  Canadian  Province.  The 
board  should  also  have  five  unofficial  members  of  whom  two  should  be 
women. 

§  4.  The  qualifications  of  eivugrants. 

Emigrants  should  be  qualified  first  by  training  or  experience  and 
secondh'  by  the  possession  of  capital. 

The  committee  lay  particular  stress  on  the  necessity  of  providing 
irainins,  for  men  who  have  not  already  had  agricultural  experience.  They 
should  generally  receive  their  training  in  the  place  of  emigration  either  on 
a  training  farm  or  similar  institution  or  as  labourers  on  a  privately  owned^ 
farm.  During  the  period  of  training  it  will  be  impossible  for  their  wives 
and  families  to  live  with  them,  and  this  justifies  a  postponement  of  the 
emigration  of  many  women  and  children  which  willlessen the  difficulties  ot 
transport.  In  some  cases  men  who  have  been  settled  for  a  short  time  in 
a  State  or  Dominion  will  be  able  to  obtain  reduced  passages  for  their  wives 
and  families. 

The  committee  recommend  that  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  emigration 
overseas  even  of  the  men  be  delayed  for  a  few  months  after  the  war  by  the 
lack  of  available  transports,  some  knowledge  of  agricultural  work  should 
be  given  to  them  in  Great  Britain  on  the  farms  established  or  to  be  establish- 
ed by  *hc  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Church  Army  and  other 
public  bodies.  The  committee  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  home  government  should  provide  soldiers,  wh  ile  they  are 
awaiting  demobilization,  with  instruction  in  carpentering,  building  and  other 
crafts. 
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vSome  capital  will  be  necessary  for  emigration  to  almost  every  country 
in  which  the  settlement  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  is  contemplated.  The 
amount  needed  varies  from  a  very  small  sum  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of 
Canada,  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick  to  £i,ooo  or  £1,500  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  In  some  cases  the  land  is  granted  freely; 
and  in  most  other  cases  paj'ment  for  it  is  distributed  over  a  number  of  years, 
varjdng  from  five  —  during  which  the  settler  must  reside  on  his  holding 
and  clear  15  acres,  building  a  house  in  the  first  eighteen  months  —  in  Que- 
bec, to  thirty  in  Australia.  The  oversea  governments  or  the  agricultural 
credit  banks  are  ready  to  advance  money  for  improvements  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest ;  and  suggestions  for  the  expenditure  of  money  by  the 
home  government  in  the  form  of  advances  of  capital  were  considered  by  the 
committee.  The  amount  of  capital  needed  by  an  emigrant  is  thus  smaller 
than  at  first  sight  appears. 

A  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  witnesses  before  the  committee 
was  in  favour  of  the  preference  of  married  men  among  the  ex-soldiers 
and  sailors  for  settlement  overseas.  The  committee  emphasize  the 
need  to  facilitate  the  emigration  of  women  relatives  of  these  men,  of 
widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  of  other  women  who 
may  be  displaced  after  the  war.  They  consider  the  emigration  of 
women  to  be  essential  to  all  effective  settlement  of  the  empire;  and 
go  so  far  as  to  state  that  they  consider  grants  of  money  enabling  the  emigra- 
tion of  wives,  children,  other  women  relatives  and  fiancees  of  the  men  to 
be    more  justified  than  grants  which  would  help  only  themselves. 

In  every  case  the  over<^ea  governments  must  be  satisfied  that  the  im.- 
migrants  to  their  territories  are  persons  whom  they  are  prepared  to  wel- 
come. 

§  5.   P1.ACES  OF  SETTLEMENT. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  conditions  offered  to  discharged  soldiers 
and  sailors  settling  in  various  parts  of  the  empire. 


:MISCEI.IvAXKOUS  information  relating  to  AGRICUIvTURAIv 
ECONOMY  in  general  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

THE  IvEASING  OF  THE  DOMAIN  I,ANUS.  —  Bohiin  oficial  de  la  Rcpublica  Argentina, 
No.  6916,  12  February'.  191 7. 

A  decree  of  the  executive  power,  dated  8  May  1915,  had  modified  the 
ruling  for  the  public  administration  of  the  agricultural  law  (No.  4,167)  of 
8  November  igo6,  in  that  it  authorized  the  domain  lands  to  be  let  for  a 
maximum  term  of  twenty-five  years  (i).  But  a  new  decree,  dated  on  the 
7th  of  last  February,  has  amended  this  provision,  alleging  that  "  the  lea- 
sing of  public  lands,  in  large  areas  and  for  long  terms,  without  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  lessee  to  populate  them,  to  execute  on  them  works  making  re- 
gular farming  possible  and  to  improve  the  soil,  thus  favouring  agricultural 
progress,  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  rational  agricultural 
policy  ". 

Consequently  the  decree  of  8  November  1906  has  been  renewed  in  the 
territories  in  which  it  was  applicable  with  the  following  special  modification. 

The  available  domain  lands  contemplated  by  law  no.  5559  and  such 
reserved  lands  as  the  executive  power  may  determine  are  oft'ered  on  lease 
without  security  of  title,  precedents  to  be  carefully'  taken  into  account.  Every 
tenant  must  pay  in  cash  the  costs  of  surveys  alreadj'  ordered  on  the  lands 
offered  on  lease  by  the  abrogated  decree.  Rents  will  be  fixed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  productivity  of  the  lands  but  must 
not  be  less  than  200  pesos  (2)  a  year  for  2,500  hectares  (3). 

The  maximum  area  which  can  be  let  to  one  person  or  society  is  io,oco 
hectares  in  the  territory  of  Pampa,  Rio  Negro,  Neuquen,  Chaco  and  For- 
mosa, 20,000  hectares  in  that  of  Chubut  and  Santa  Cruz. 

If  two  or  more  persons  apply  at  the  same  time  for  a  lease  of  one  lot, 
or  if  the  general  manager  of  the  lands  and  colonies  receive  two  or  more  appli- 
cations for  one  lot,  the  applicants  will  be  asked,  before  the  matter  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  ministr}'  for  determination,  if  they  will  consent  to  receive  equal 
and  equivalent  shares  of  the  lot.  In  default  of  their  agreement  it  will 
be  awarded  to  the  person  offering  the  highest  rent. 

In  virtue  of  the  decree  of  1906  tenants  of  domain  lands  are  bound  to 
plant  and  preserve  in  a  good  state  at  least  five  useful  trees  lor  every  100  hec- 


(i)  Acconling  to  article  50  of  law  no.  4167  the  maximum  term  of  a  lease  cannot  exceed 
ten  years. 

(2)  I  peso  =  4i  at  ]iar. 

(3)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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tares,  unless  the  experts'  report  shows  that  their  land  does  not  lend  itself 
to    tree-growing. 

Persons  who  have  previously  asked  to  occupy  the  lands  for  rents, 
without  leases,  on  the  terms  of  the  decree  of  8  May  1915,  should  within 
ninety  days,  if  their  applications  have  been  approved  by  the  executive 
power,  declare  that  they  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  decree.  After  the  lapse  of  ninety  daj^s  the  lots  of  those  of  them 
who  have  not  made  such  a  declaration  will  be  held  to  be  free  and  can  be  let 
anew  on  terms  fixed  by  the  ministry. 

The  general  manager  of  lands  and  colonization  should  be  particularlj^ 
vigilant  that  no  lands  are  awarded  to  these  tenants  which  are  capable  of 
being  cultivated  or  forming  a  mixed  farm  by  an  application  of  articles  I  and 
2  of  the  aforesaid  agricultural  law  (i). 

The  domain  lanrls  in  question  can,  in  fact,  be  let  only  as  pastureland. 

A  later  decree,  published  in  the  Boleiin  Oficial  for  2  April  1917,  ordered 
an  enc[uiry  into  the  letting  of  domanial  lands. 

ITALY. 

I.  THE  NEW  MEASURES  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  AND  INCREASE  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PROPERTY  IN  WOODS.  ~  Gazzela  UfiJale  del  Resno  d' Italia,  Rome, 
no.  242,  13  October  1917. 

In  our  issues  for  July  and  August  1911  we  explained  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  new  Italian  forest  legislation,  which  culminated  in  the  law 
of  2  June  19TO  (no.  277)  institiiting  the  State  forest  domain  ;  and  in  our 
issues  for  September  and  October  1916  we  examined  the  results  obtained 
by  preserving  and  reafforesting  the  woodlands.  It  has  now  been  established 
by  the  decree  of  4  October  1917  (no.  1065)  that  within  a  year  of  this  date  the 
Higher  Council  of  Forests  together  with  the  Provircial  Forest  Committees 
must  propose  "  the  order  and  the  mode  of  constituting  "  the  forest  domain 
in  the  various  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  further  provided  that  the 
foUowirg  lands  may  be  acquired  and  expropriated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture for  incorporation  in  the  State  forest  domain  :  a)  the  woodlands  and 
lands  to  be  reafforested,  even  if  cultivated,  if  they  are  within  the  perimeter 
of  the  mountain  basins  to  be  systematized  in  execution  of  general  and  spe- 


(i)  These  articles  are  as  follows  : 

Art.  I.  —  The  executive  power  will  cause  the  domanial  lands  to  be  inspected  in  order  to 
determine  their  conditions  of  irrigation ,  and  [the  possibility  of  utilizing  them  for  agriculture, 
stock-farming.the  realization  of  wealth  in  trees  or  forage  and  other  industries,  or  of  establishing 
villages  and  colonies  on  them. 

Art.  2.  —  As  gradually  such  examination  and  topographical  survey  are  undertaken,  the 
executive  power  will  determine  the  mode  of  utilizing  the  various  zones  for  the  objects  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  districts  suited  to  the  foundation  of  villages  and  establishment 
of  stock-farming  colonies  being  reserved.  These  districts  will  be  suitably  divided  into  lots, 
their  topography  being  taken  into  account. 
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cial  laws  ;  b)  parcels  of  land/  even  if  cultivated,  which  are  included  in  or 
adjacent  to  a  State  forest  domain,  if  their  incorporation  m  such  domain  be 
esteemed  necessary  to  its  economic  organization ;  c)  lands,  even  if  cultivated, 
the  expropriation  of  which  is  esteemed  necessary  to  the  constr action  of 
roads  of  access  and  to  the  provision  of  sites  for  deposits  or  other  conveniences 
necessary  to  the  good  management  of  a  complex  domain.  The  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  freely  to  afford  technical  direction,  and  to  grant 
the  necessary  seeds  and  plants  and  piemiums  of  from  50  to  300  liras  a 
hectare,  for  optional  re-afforestation  and  for  restoring  woods  which  have 
nmch  deteriorated.  Where  ar  evident  opportunity  for  them  occurs  the  forest 
administration  will  also  provide  for  the  establishment  on  the  spot  of  tempo- 
rary nurseries  for  growing  the  shoots  necessary  to  optional  reafforestation. 
As  soon  as  the  premium  has  been  paid  the  woods  thus  constituted  will  be 
subjected,  if  they  are  not  so  already,  to  the  forest  regime,  that  is  to 
the  effects  of  the  law  of  20  June  1877,  no.  3917  (i).  The  mountain  pastur- 
ages belonging  to  the  communes  and  to  bodies  having  an  agricultural  or 
moral  character  should  be  utilized  according  to  the  rules  ^established  in  the 
regulations  or,  failing  these,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  forest 
committee.  Such  regulations  ought  in  every  case  to  be  approved  by  the 
forest  committee.  Where  such  approval  is  lacking,  or  where  there  is  dis- 
sension as  to  the  rules  contained  in  the  regulation  or  prescribed  by  the  fo- 
rest committee,  the  question  will  be  decided  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
after  hearing  the  Higher  Council  of  Forests. 

Finally,  when  a  mountain  pasturage  is  owned  in  common  by  several 
proprietors  the  rules  established  for  the  administration  and  enjoyment  of 
the  common  property  and  its  improvement  will  bind  even  a  dissenting  mi- 
nority, if  these  rules  have  obtained  the  approval  of  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  co-owners  and  if  this  majority  also  represent  a  majority  of  interests. 
Other  provisions  concern  the  management  of  communal  woods  and  the 
improvement    of    pasturages. 

* 
*  * 

2.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  IMPROXTKMENTS  IN  THE  SOUTH.  —  Gazzetta,  UfficMs  del 
Refmo  d'ltalia,  Rome  no.  244,  16  October  117. 

The  decree-law  (no.  1597),  dated  2  September  1917,  as  to  "  financial 
aid  for  works  of  improvement  granted  to  the  consortia  and  the  development 
of  improvements  in  Southern  and  Insular  Italy  "  is  of  capital  importance 
to  national  economy.  The  Deposit  and  Loans  Fund  will  institute  a 
special  branch  for  granting  this  aid.  It  is  authorized  for  ten  years 
to  grant  to  consortia  who  are  concessionaries  of  works  of  improvement 
the  loans  needed  for  carrjnng  out  the  programme  of  these  works  within  the 
limits  of  a  total  sum  of  150,000,000  liras.     The  sum  corresponds  exactly  to 

(x)  See  the  articles  already  died  in  Bulletin  des  Institutions  Economiques  et  Sociaks  for  ]n\y 
and  August  1911. 
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the  needs  of  the  works  already  conceded  or  in  course  of  being  conceded.  Such 
loans  will  be  afforded  gradually,  according  to  tlie  various  lots  of  works  in- 
dicated in  the  aforesaid  programme  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  gra«luation 
of  the  loans  onl}',  the  advice  must  be  heard  of  a  committee  institated  at  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  composed  of  representatives  of  this  ministry, 
of  the  Deposit  and  lyoans  Fund  and  of  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  La- 
bour. The  Deposit  and  Loans  Fund  is  authorized  to  anticipate  in  its  loans 
made  to  consortia  for  improvements  the  sums  necessary  for  beginning  such 
works  as  are  economically  justified  or  entrusted  to  co-operative  societies  of 
production  and  labour.  The  decree-law  provides  further  that  the  rate  of 
interest  to  be  paid  out  of  the  annua^  income  of  the  State,  the  provinces  and 
the  communes  shall  no  longer  be  fixed  rigidly  at  4  per  cent.  br:t  shall  be  the 
rate  established  by  the  Deposit  and  Loans  Fund  for  its  ordinary'  loans. 

In  the  case  of  the  southern  provmces  and  vSicil5^  where  consortia  for 
improvements  are  slow  in  arising  and  improvements  have  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  care  of  the  State,  tlie  decree  provides  for  a  further  increase  of  author- 
ized funds  up  to  20,000,000  liras,  to  be  added  to  those  already  authorized, 
and  provides  also  for  the  speedier  drawing  rip  of  technical  plans. 

Finally  where  improvements  undertaken  by  the  State  are  concerned 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  agreement  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
may,  in  order  to  provide  for  agricultural  improvement  while  the  works  are 
in  course,  nominate  a  special  commission  "  to  promote  better  co-ordination 
between  hydraulic  and   agricultural  improvements  ". 


3.  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ABANDONED  ARABLE  LANDS.  —  Gazzctia  Ufficialc  del  Regno 
if  Italia,  Rome,  no.  242,  13  October  1917. 

A  lieutenancy  decree  of  4  October  1917  (no.  1614)  establishes  that  the 
Mni.stry  of  Agriculture  shall  provide  that  lists  be  drawn  up  of  arable  k.nds 
abandoned  bv  farmers  and  not  directly  cultivated  by  their  owner?  in  all 
those  districts  of  the  South  and  the  Islands  in  which  the  abandonment  of 
aiable  lands  has  assumed  notable  proportions.  The  Mini^;ter  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  grant  fit  compensation  for  the  cultivation  of  these  landr  in 
the  first  two  3^ears.  He  will  invite  their  owner.'-  to  present  requests 
within  fifteen  days.  If  an  ov^mer  do  not  present  such  a  request,  or  if  when 
he  has  presented  it  he  do  not  begin  or  continue  the  works  within  the  pres- 
cribed term,  the  minister  ma3' proceed  temporarilytooccup}  the  land  for  a 
period  of  no  more  than  nine  years.  In  this  case  the  State  will  pay  a  post- 
poned annual  indemnity  to  the  owner.  Such  lands  can  be  ceded  by  the 
minister  to  managers  or  cultivators  or  public  bodies  offering  the  nec^ssar^- 
technical  guarantees  of  their  farming. 

Disputes  as  to  the  application  of  this  decree  will  be  decided,  on  the  ap- 
peal of  those  interested,  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  will  issue  a 
decree,  adducing  his  reasons  for  it,  after  hearing  the  advice  of  the  relevant 
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commiss'on.     There  is  no  appeal  from  the  minister's  decision  on  either 
administrative  or  legal  points. 


4.  TILE  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  OF  PEASANTS.  ^G^zzMa,  Ufficiale  del  Regno  W Italia 
Rome,  no.  240,  11  October  191 7. 

Among  recent  decrees  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  one  dated 
9  September  1917  (no.  1595),  which  provides  for  the  technical  education  of 
adult  p<;asants,  should  be  mentiojned.  It  provides  that  in  every  province  the 
provincial  commission  of  agriculture  shall  arrange  for  the  organization  of 
sucb  education.  Executive  duties  and  instruction  are  entrusted  toanfli^Aoc; 
comndttee  of  three  or  five  members  to  be  nominated  within  this  commission. 
Such  comrmttee  will  comprise  the  director  of  the  ambulant  chair  of  agri- 
culture or  his  substitute  who  will  be  secretary- reporter,  and  if  the  directors 
of  the  provincial  institutions  of  agricultural  education  do  not  belong  to  the 
committee  they  will  be  added  to  it.  In  order  to  perform  its  task,  as  we  have 
defined  it,  the  provincial  commission,  bearing  in  mind  the  needs  of  agricul- 
ture, will  employ  the  following  means  :  a)  temporary  practical  courses 
on  local  crops  ;  b)  temporary  practical  courses  on  agricultural  industries  ; 
c)  temporary  courses  on  the  use  of  agricultural  mai:hinery  ;  d)  temporary 
courses  on  the  practice  of  rural  and  forest  industries  ;  c)  temporary  courses 
for  women  on  domestic  economy  and  agricultural  industries  ;  /)  practising 
periods  in  farms  or  other  establishments.  The  provincial  commission  can 
further  use  other  direct  or  indirect  means  suited  to  its  end.  The  super- 
vision of  the  technical  education  of  adult  peasants  belongs  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture. 
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ITAI,Y. 

AVANZI  (Dr.  E.) ;  Influenza  che  il  protezionismo  ha  spiegato  sul  progresso  agrario  in  Italia 
(The  Influence  Exercised  by  Protection  on  Agriculture  in  Italy) ^  Enrico  vSpoerri,  Pisa,  191 7. 

In  this  laudable  study  the  author,  after  protesting  that  he  does  not 
pretend  to  have  solved  so  complex  a  problem,  affirms  that  the  influence 
exercised  by  protection  can  be  circumscribed  by  sufficiently  well  deter- 
mined limits.  From  the  data  he  has  collected  and  the  observations  he  has 
made  it  seems  to  him  particularly  difficult  to  protect  agriculture  and  en- 
courage Italian  agricultural  progress  by  imposing  protective  duties.  In 
practice  "  while  the  direct  influence  of  agricultural  protection  is  subject 
to  a  large  number  of  circumstances  which  tend  to  diminish  its  efficacy, 
its  indirect  influence,  which  is  as  a  rule  injurious,  tends  to  increase  more 
and  more  as  it  persists  ".  At  present  agricultural  progress  is  taking  place 
largely  outside  the  circle  of  protected  agriculture  :  thus  many  admirable 
examples  are  to  be  found  of  the  intensive  culture  of  flowers,  greens,  fruit- 
bearing  plants,  etc. ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  protection  is  simply  an  in- 
direct obstacle  to  commercial  expansion.  Crops  of  this  kind  afford  examples 
of  progress  and  of  retrogressioii,  whether  or  not  they  are  protected.  The 
direct  influence  of  protection  affects  almost  exclusively  winter  grain  crops 
and  rice  ;  other  crops  —  especially  vines,  olives  and  oranges  and  lemons 
—  need  a  commercial  policy  of  expansion.  Dr.  Avanzi  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  protection  granted  to  Italian  agricultural  products  might  be 
gradually  reduced. 


UNITED  STATP;S. 


STEWART  (C.I,.):  I,AND  TENURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  SPEClAIy 
REFERENCE  TO  II,I,INOIS  {Univ.  Illinois  Studies  Soc.  Sci.,  5  (1916),  No.  3,  pp.  135, 
figs.  22). 

The  author  discusses  in  general  the  situation  regarding  land  tenure 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  conditions  in  Illinois  in  detail. 
Among  his  conclusions  are  the  following  : 

"  It  appears  that  the  forms  of  tenure  have  been  phases  accompanying, 
limited  by,  and  modifying  the  conditions  and  changes  in  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  State.  The  prevalence,  sectional  character,  and  growth  of 
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farming  by  tenant  operators  is  chiefly  governed  by  the  real  value  of  the 
shares  of  the  owners  and  tenants  in  the  surplus  of  operation.  Tenancy 
forms  a  sort  of  cumulative  index  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  desire  of  the 
owners  to  escape  the  operation  of  their  land,  and  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  desire  of  tenants  to  become  owners. 

"  Share  tenancy  has  been  more  prevalent  than  cash  tenancy,  though 
cash  tenancy  predominates  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  has  been 
more  characteristic  of  tenants  who  were  advanced  in  years  and  who  were 
operating  farms  whose  owners  were  resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  farms... 

"  The  farms  of  no  single  form  of  tenure  can  be  held  to  be  superior  in 
all  ways.  Managed  farms  had  the  highest  value  in  buildings  and  live  stock 
per  acre,  and  farm?  of  owners  were  characterized  by  the  highest  value  of 
implements  and  machinery  per  acre.  In  values  of  dom.estic  animals  the 
farms  of  tenants  were  below  the  average  when  either  the  total  value  or  the 
value  per  head  is  considered.  The  farms  of  tenants  were  largely  devoted 
^o  the  production  of  the  money  crops.  This  was  particularly  true  of  share 
tenant  farms.  Yields  Were  superior  in  the  case  of  farms  operated  b}'  ma- 
nagers and  by  cash  tenants... 

"  It  was  shown  bj'  the  age  statistics  that  young  operators  were  more 
generally  characterized  by  tenancy-  especiallj^  on  the  share  basis,  and  that 
young  owners  were  most  heavily  encumbered.  Advancing  years  tended 
to  replace  share  with  ca^  tenancy,  tenancy  with  ownership,  and  encum- 
brance with  freedom  from  m  ortgage  debt.  The  latest  census  data,  however, 
indicate  that  an  influence  is  at  work  restraining  this  movement... 

"  Farming  efficiency  in  the  future  will  probabl}'' consist  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  abilit}'^  to  increase  net  profits  through  cooperative  dealing  with 
the  market.  The  efficiency  test  must,  therefore,  rule  more  strongly  against 
operators  of  the  tenures  whose  characteristics  are  opposed  to  successful 
co-operative  efforts  on  their  part. 

"  It  is  not  necessarj^  however,  that  the  f  flrmers  of  other  tenures  operate 
as  efficiently  as  the  owners  themselves  would  operate.  If  owners  prefer  to 
have  their  land  operated  by  others  than  themselves,  and  if  their  holdings 
are  sufficientl}''  large,  the}''  ma}''  content  themselves  with  the  financial  dis- 
advantage resulting  from  their  refusal  to  operate  their  own  land... 

"  The  test  of  productive  efficiency  may  be  somewhat  slow  in  acting 
and  costly  but  it  bids  fair  in  the  long  run  to  penalize  unsound  farming  re- 
gardless of  the  tenure  of  the  operators,  and  to  guarantee,  therefore,  the 
survival  of  the  best  forms  of  tenure  and  of  the  best  individual  operators  ". 
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THE  "  LAXDSCHAFT  "  OV  POSEN  FROM  i  JANUARY  1914 
TO  I  JANUARY  1916. 


SOURCES  : 

VERWALTTJNGSBERICHT  DER  K6NIGLICHEN  DiREKTION  DER  POSENER  1,ANDSCH.^FT  BETREFKEND 
DAS  JAHR   I914  NEBST  DEN  VEKHANDLUNGEN  DES  ENGEREN  AUSSCHUSSES  DER  POSENER 

I,ANDSCHAFT  VOM  JUNi  1915.  Ostdcutschc  Buchdruckerei  imd  Verlagsaiista]t.  A.  G.  Po- 
seu,  1915,  86  pp. 

VERWALTUNGSBERICHT   DER    KOnIGLICHEN    DiREKTION    DER    POSENER    I^ANDSCHAFT    BETREF- 
FENDDAS  jAHR  I915  NEBST  DEN  VERHANDLUNGEN  DES  ENGEREN  AUSSCHUSSES  DER  POSENER 
I,ANDSCHAFT  VOM  2  7  APRIL  I916.  ibid.   57  pp. 

The  importance  of  the  Landschaft  of  Posen,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  land  and  agriculture,  is  certainly  not  new  to  the  readers  of  this  Review 
who  have  been  able  more  than  once  to  acquire  information  as  to  its  methods 
of  working  and  activity.  We  need  not  therefore  insist  on  the  value  of  the 
data  in  the  two  publications  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  enable 
us  to  analyse  the  reports  for  1914  and  1915  of  the  administration  of  the 
Konigliche  Direktion  der  Landschaft  and  those  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Landschaft  with  the  remarks  of  the  commissioners  of  accounts 
and  the  schemes  for  a  budget.  The  elements  thus  collected  are  instructive 
and  allow  us  to  apprehend  the  complete  vitality  of  this  movement. 

The  Landschaften  are,  as  will  be  remembered,  societies  which  grant  to 
landowners  within  their  respective  spheres  of  activity  loans  secured  b}^  the 
value  of  their  properties.  The  amount  of  the  loan  granted  is  represented  by 
bonds  and  negotiable  titles  to  land  issued  from  year  to  year  at  varying  rates 
of  interest,  at  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  society  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned.  The  bearers  of  the  titles  issued  in  one  year  form  within 
the  society  a  small  association,  for  each  of  these  groups  of  titles  is  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  to  the  amortization  of  the  sums  borrowed.  A  special 
bank,  called  the  Landschaftlichc  Bank,  undertakes  the  purely  financial 
work  of  the  Landschaft.  In  certain  cases,  when  a  borrower  cannot  meet 
his  engagements,  the  society  undertakes  the  administration  of  the  property 
representing  the  value  of  the  debt  contracted ,  and  sometimes  proceeds  to 
sell  all  or  part  of  the  pledged  lands.  These  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
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methods  of  the  Landschaften  in  general  and  the  Landschaft  of  Posen  in  par- 
ticular.    We  have  thought  it  well  to  recal  them  briefly. 


vSince  1867  the  business  of  the  Landschaft  of  Posen  has  followed  the 
regular  course  which  characterizes  a  sound  institution.  ^  From  year  to  year 
it  has  improved  its  total  operations.  In  1913  and  up  to  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  it  was  planning  to  use  for  paying  life  insurance  premiums, 
to  the  profit  of  those  borrowing  on  land,  the  amount  of  the  amortization 
funds  of  its  new  3  %  and  4  per  cent,  titles,  but  events  did  not  allow  this 
measure  to  be  carried  out :  its  execution  will  probably  have  to  be  postponed 
until  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  We  should  note  however  with  regard 
to  another  question,  that  the  increasing  of  the  funds  owned  in  its  own  right 
by  the  Landschaft,  which  was  the  object  of  a  proposal  by  the  committee  of 
internal  administration  in  1914,  was  decided  in  1915.  It  was  resolved 
that  after  the  war  ended,  as  soon  the  bill  exchanges  should  reopen,  these 
funds  would  receive  an  addition  of  750,000  marks  from  the  balance  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Landschaft,  and  thus  the  latter  would  also  be  enabled  to 
increase  the  amount  of  its  loans. 

Meanwhile  contracts  for  loans  covered,  in  the  first  half  of  1914, 9,624,600 
marks  of  bills  on  the  old  system.  The  issue  of  these  was  stopped  on  31  May 
and  business  was  done  with  the  new  titles  at  3  ^  and  4  per  cent.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  few  following  figures  the  latter  titles  have  the  preference. 
The  loans  were  divided  between  the  two  kinds  of  titles  as  follows: 


In  new  bills  -  4  per  cent : 

30,239,400  marks 

that  is  :   ist  half  .... 

20,160,000 

marks 

2nd  half  .      .    . 

10,078,800 

» 

In  new  bills  -  3  14  P^^  cent 

100,700         » 

that  is  :  ist  half  .... 

45,800 

)) 

2nd  half    .   .    . 

54,800 

ig  a  total  of 

» 

givir 

30,340,100         » 

which,  added  to  9,624,600  marks  of  titles  on  the  old  system,  gives  for  1914 
a  total  of  39,964,700  marks  of  bills  placed.  In  1915  the  corresponding 
transactions  reached  6,199,300  marks.  This  means  that  business  was  li- 
mited to  supplying  the  strictly  necessary  demand  for  credit,  and  the  re- 
ports for  1914  and  1915  concur  to  prove  that  such  will  be  the  case  while 
the  war  lasts. 

The  market  price  of  new  4  per  cent,  titles  passed  from  91.80  per  cent, 
to  94.30  per  cent,  on  i  May  1914.  It  was  quoted  as  94.40  per  cent,  on 
15  July,  then  sank  slightly  while  the  outbreak  of  war  was  expected  daity, 
and  finally  stopped  on  29  July  at  93  per  cent.  As  regards  the  new  3  %  per 
cent,  titles  business  during  the  war  has  been  too  slight  to  make  the  subject 
of  a  quotation  on  the  market. 
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1914  was  the  twenty-fifth  year  in  which  the  lyandschaft  of  Posen  had 
been  active  since  it  had  founded  a  special  fund  for  loans  on  land,  the  Pose- 
ner  landschaftliche  Darlehenskasse.  It  had  alread)^  become  one  of  the  chief 
financial  establishments  in  the  province.  In  these  twenty-five  years  it 
succeeded  in  repaying  2,000,000  marks  of  its  foundation  capital  on  which 
it  also  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  This  repayment  had  been 
accomplished  at  the  beginning  of  1911.  From  then  until  the  end  of  1914 
the  Landschaft  realized  a  profit  balance  of  1,247,344.30  marks.  Moreover 
while  it  was  making  repayments  it  constituted  a  reserve  fund  of  1,000,000 
marks,  the  limit  anticipated  by  the  by-laws. 

The.following  figures  allow  of  a  comparison  of  its  turnover  for  three 
years. 

Turnover  in       1913 405,709,849.59     marks 

"     "        1914 515,494,023.89 

"     "        1915 498,052,288.82 

The  net  profits  in  these  three  years  were  as  follows  : 

Net  profits  in       1913 343.332-96     marks 

1914 408.355-55 

1915 392,022.84 

These  represent,  respective!}-,  11.44,  11-85  and  13.06  per  cent,  of  the 
3,000,000  marks  of  capital  engaged.  In  conformity  with  §  11  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Ivandschaft  of  Posen,  dated  24  February  1890,  the 
total  amount  of  these  profits  is  paid  into  the  funds  held  in  its  own  right 
by  the  Landschaft. 

These  figures  are  the  more  significant  because  they  represent  definite 
re-sults.  They  are  evidently  the  final  point  of  a  quantity  of  operations  bear- 
ing on  the  titles  of  the  Landschaft.  The  two  reports  which  we  are  examin- 
ing are  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  transformations  and  renewals  of  the  va- 
rious categories  of  titles  issued.  If  we  abstract  for  each  category  the  exact 
sum  of  the  amount  of  the  transactions  really  added  to  those  of  preced- 
ing years,  we  will  obtain  a  sufficiently  clear  picture  of  the  progress  of  the 
Landschaft. 

I.  The  situation  of  new  investments  of  1914  was  as  follows  : 

a)  in  3  1/2  %  bills  (without  letter)  .       .    .    : 2,347,700 

^)  iw  3  /4  %  bi^^^  assigned    to    the    fourth  sixth    of    the 

letter  C.  titles 1,045,000 

c)  in  4  %  bills  letter  D 3,311,200 

d)  in  4  %  bills  assigned  to  the  fourth  sixth  of  the  letter 

E  titles * 1,289,000 

e)  in  new  3  i/4  %  bills 100,700 

/)  in  new  4  %  bills 7,851,700 

giving  a  total  of.   .    .    .  15.945. 300 
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whence  must  be  deducted : 

for  disburdening  75  properties  or  parcels  of  such,  partial 

extinctions 2,960,200 

which  gives  the  net  figure  of 12,985,100 

The  corresponding  position  in  1915  was  as  follows  : 

a)  in  new3^7o  bills 10,000 

b)  in  new  4  %  bills 3,571,200 

giving  a  total  of.    .    .    .  3,581,200 
whence  must  be  deducted  : 

for  disburdening  28  properties  or  parcels  of  such,  partial 

extinctions *.....  2,615,500 

which  gives  the  net  figure  of 965,700 

II.  The  detailed  position  with  regard  to  titles  bearing  interest  at  the 
end  of  1914  was  as  follows  : 

bills  of  the    annual  associations    4  %      9,447,900 

«     »         «          »                »              3  ^  %  (without  letter)  194,337,900 

,)     ,)         »          »                »              3  1/2  %  (letter  C)       .    .  35.663,300 

»     »        >)    (letter  A)                      3  %      4,077,200 

))     ))         ))    (letter  B)                      3  %      965,300 

»     ))        ))    (letter  D)                      4  %      103,925,400 

«     ))         «    (letter  E)                      4  % 37,741,900 

new  bills                          ^                   3  y2  % 125,700 

«       '>                                                  SVzVo 37,138,600 

giving  "a  total  of 423,423,200 

whence  must  be  deducted  the  total  amount  of  amortizations 

including  extinctions  on  2  January'  1915 27,217,900 

which  gives  a  net  amount  of      .    .  396,205,300 

to  reach  the  amount  of  titles  in  circulation  on  31  December 
1 914  the  value  of  those  paid  into  reser\^e  and  guaran- 
tee funds  must  be  taken  into  account 21,351,700 

thus  the  bills  in  circulation  at  this  date  represent    .    .    .  374,853,600 
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The  corresponding  position  in  1915  was  as  follows  : 

bills  of  annual  associations      4  % 

»  »               »               (without  letter)    .  3  ^  % 

»  »              »              (letter  C)       ...  31/9  % 

»  ))  (letter  A)       3  % 

»  »  (letter  B)       3  % 

»  ).  (letter  D)       4  % 

).  »         (letter  E)      4  % 

New  bills      3  1/2  % 

»      »  4% 

giving  a  total  of   .    .    . 

whence  must  be  deducted  the  total  amount  of  amortizations 
including    extjnctions    on  2  January  igi6 

which  gives  a  net  amount  of      .    . 

to  reach  the  amount  of  titles  in  circulation  at  the  end  of 
1915  the  value  of  those  paid  into  reserve  and  guaran- 
tee funds  must  be  taken  into  account 


7,811,000 

192,014,400 

35,421,000 

4,053,400 

734,200 

103,092,600 

37,267,100 

13570^ 
43,291,500 

423,820,900 

28,533.400 
395,287,500 


22,297,700 


thus  the  bills  in  circulation  at  this  date  represent 


372,989,800 


* 
*  * 

The  account  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  I^andschaft 
in  its  own  right  shows  at  the  end  of  1914  for  3  14  % 
bills  (without  letter) 1,280,000 

in  corn      399,805.69 

at  the  end  of  1915  the  fund  of  3  ^/2  %  titles  was  un- 
changed            1,280,000 

we  must  add-  in  coin 49,134.98 

and  a  nominal  amount  of 800,000 

subscription  to  war  loan  1915 

and  a  nominal  amount  of 400,000 

subscription  to  war  loan  1916 

funds  supplied  by  profits  of  years  1913-1914  and  1915    .    . 


In  1914  and  1915  no  property  securing  a  loan  was  sequestered.  In 
1914,  on  the  other  hand,  proceedings  for  sales  by  auction  were  entered  into 
in  connection  with  46  properties: 

a)  at  the  request  of  the  I^andschaft  in  the   case  of  the  following 
properties  : 
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Bonischin 

no. 

1/  '■ 

Konigsruh 

no. 

9 

Schwarzhauland  no. 

5 

Tiirowy 

Bolechowo 

no. 

38 

Kobeliiitz 

no. 

14 

Grunweiler 

no. 

8 

Biematki 

no. 

9 

Jaskulki 

lyiiidenhain 

no. 

12 

Xienginki 

no. 

12 

Wodzisko 

no. 

2 

Netzort 

no. 

177 

Nikelskowo 

no. 

41 

Skubarczewo 

Rg 

;t. 

Wolwark 

no. 

81 

Blumendorl 

no. 

I 

Grosssee 

no. 

84 

Kleinsee 

no. 

24 

I<ugi 

no. 

2 

Schwarzenau 

no. 

22 

Grune 

no. 

25 

Birkenbruch 

no. 

18 

Chlewo 

no. 

32 

DrevtTio 

no. 

18 

District    of    Oboniik, 


Pleschen, 
Posen-Ost, 


Rawitsch, 
Schrimni, 


Wreschen, 

Bromberg, 

Kolmar, 

Mogilno, 

Schubin, 

Strelno, 


i>  Wilkowo, 

»  Ifissa, 

»  Wirsitz, 

»  Schildberg, 

»  Znin, 


having  area  of 

12.78 

liectares 

» 

24.48 

» 

» 

11.42 
195.99 
154.97 

» 

» 

15.17 

» 

» 

10.33 

» 

» 

16.10 

» 

"« 

268.20 
13.82 
10.49 

» 

» 

53.63 

" 

" 

9.77 

" 

» 

10.35 

» 

» 

255.71 

» 

.) 

17.66 

» 

» 

23.20 

» 

» 

10,22 

» 

» 

48.53 

» 

.. 

69.69 

» 

» 

21.40 

>' 

» 

22.03 

» 

>. 

14.16 

» 

» 

g.io 

» 

» 

74.20 

» 

b)  at  the  request  of  other  creditors  in  the  case  of  the  following 
properties : 


Nieder-Alt-DriebiLz 

District  of  Fraustadt, 

Briesen 

no. 

I 

» 

»    Obornik, 

Duschnik 

no. 

196 

•'    Samter, 

Rohrwiese 

no. 

6 

1, 

»    Schrimm, 

I^andau 

no. 

17 

» 

)i    Schroda, 

Otoczno 

no. 

22 

). 

»    Wreschen, 

Grocholl 

no. 

15 

» 

»    Bromberg 

Romanshof.  O.G.no. 

78 

>. 

»    Czamikau 

Steinbornsgut 

Ant. 

II. 

)< 

»    Filehne 

Schonbninn 

no. 

0:; 

» 

»    Gnesen, 

Penchowo 

no. 

31 

» 

))    Hohensalza 

Scliueidenilihl 

no. 

400 

V. 

>i    Kolmar 

Wilsbacli 

no. 

4 

» 

»        » 

Zendowo 

no. 

19 

» 

»    Schub'n 

Fiinfhofen 

no. 

4 

» 

»    Strelno 

Rudki  Lgt. 

» 

»    Obomik, 

lyobendorf 

no. 

9 

» 

»    Schroda, 

Skari)osze^^'o 
Bhmicndorf 

no. 

20 

,. 

.-»    Wresclien 

no. 

10 

» 

»    Strelno 

Gromadeti 

no. 

61 

» 

»    Schubin 

Grosssee 

no. 

79 

» 

»    Strelno 

having  area  of 


31^.60  hectare.^ 
129.89        » 

11.62  » 

20.23  " 

1 7.99  » 
24.57 
8.15 

7.62  » 

41.72  » 

103.51  » 
8,80 

1 1 8. 63  » 

109.46  » 
29.83 

192.69  » 

245.56 

11.08  :.. 

23.57 
34.85 

26.07  » 

23.0  ^  .) 
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In  1915  proceedings  for  sales  by  auction  were  entered  into  in  the  case  of 
60  properties,  at  the  request  of  the  lyandschaft  in  that  of  25  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  other  creditors  in  that  of  35.  The  report  of  the  lyandschaft  for  that 
year  gves  no  details  as  to  area. 


* 
*  * 


At  the  end  of  1914  the  following  properties  guaranteed  loans  which 
had  been  made  : 

a)  4,559  holdings,  each  containing  land  worth  15,000  marks  or  more, 
having  a  total  area  of  947,186  hectares  and  securing  loans  amounting  to 
393,914,900  marks. 

b)  5,598  holdings,  each  containing  land  worth  at  least  15,000  marks, 
having  a  total  area  of  94,891  hectares  and  securing  loans  amounting  to 
29,508,300  marks. 

The  corresponding  figures  for  1915  are  as  follows : 

a)  5,575  holdings,  each  containing  land  worth  15,000  marks  or  more, 
having  a  total  area  of  933,187  hectares  and  securing  loans  amounting  to 
394,038,500  marks. 

b)  5,663  holdings,  each  containing  land  worth  at  least  15,000  marks, 
having  a  total  area  of  95,781  hectares  and  securing  loans  amounting  to 
29,782,400  marks. 


* 
*  * 


At  the  end  of  1914  the  report  on  forestry  gave  data  as  to  40  holdings 
having  a  total  area  of  20,901  hectares  of  woodland  and  worth  altogether. 
11,977,300  marks.  This  value,  calculated  as  additional  to  that  of  the  soil 
only,  gives  an  average  of  546  marks  a  hectare.  Of  the  40  holdings,  27, 
having  a  total  area  of  16,863  hectares  and  worth  as  security  9,363,900  marks, 
could  profit  by  a  supplementarj'  loan  ;  but  a  domain  of  317  hectares  of 
forest  land,  worth  as  security  127,600  marks,  was  debarred  from  the  grant 
of  such  a  supplement. 

The  only  modification  in  this  connection  in  1915  consisted  in  granting 
the  supplementary  loan  to  28  properties,  having  a  total  area  of  17,583 
hectares  of  forest  land,  worth  as  security  9,817,300  marks. 

In  1914  the  lyandschaft  dealt  with  18,827  transactions ;  in  1915  with 
ir.933- 


*  * 


To  comjjlete  the  data  from  the  report  of  the  lyandschaft  we  give  those 
which  refer  to  the  bank  on  31  December  of  the  three  years  1913,  1914  and 

1915- 

In  hand.  —  1913  :  416,439.16  marks  —  1914  :  514,648.77   marks  — 
1915  :  234,812.26  marks. 
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Current  account.  —  1913  :  3,895,575.84  marks  — 1914  :  6,774,486.70 
marks  —  1915  :  8,156.62  marks. 

Account  of  Lombards.  —  1913  :  137,500  marks  —  1914  :  312,600  marks 
—  1915  :  the  figures  are  wanting. 

Deposit  account.  —  1913  :  1,858,717.82  marks  —  1914  :  2,669,589.68 
marks  —  1915  :  2,435,151.50  marks. 

Advance  account.  —  1913  :  5,087,193.92  marks  —  1914  :  4,624,821.29 
marks  —  1915  :  7,987,380.21  marks. 

Bill  accounts.  —  1913  :  2,300,311.89  marks  —  1914 :  5,436,679.32 
marks  —  1915  :  3,959,005.83  marks. 

Account  of  hills  to  he  received.  —  1913  :  1,126,970.14  marks  —  1914: 
993,962.82  marks  —  1915  :  1,009,722.65  marks. 

Commission  account.  —  1913  :  136,151.46  marks  —  1914  :  61,109.98 
marks. 

Interest  account.  —  1913  :  221,592.53  marks  —  1914  :  334,189.91  marks 

The  costs  of  administration  which  were  anticipated  at  145,646  marks 
were  only  142,380.49  marks  in  1914.  In  1915  they  were  anticipated  at 
172,446.50  marks  and  166,167.43  marks  were  actually  spent. 


MISCEIvIvANEOUS  INFORMATION  RKIyATING  TO  CO-OPERATION 
AND  ASSOCIATION  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FISHING  IN  THE  ARAN  ISI^ANDS.  —  Better  Business,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  r, 
Dublin,  November.  1917. 

A.  Foundation.  —  The  Aran  Islands  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  Gal- 
way  Bay,  about  thirty  miles  due  west  of  the  town  of  Galway  and  equidis- 
tant from  the  coasts  of  Clare  and  Galway  by  about  ten  miles.  In  1891  they 
were  bought  from  the  landlords  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  In 
September  1915  the  Aran  Co-operative  Fishing  Company  was  organized 
by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  at  Kilmurvey,  a  small  vil- 
lage in  Inishmore,  the  northern  island  of  the  group.  The  ofl&ce  and  head- 
quarters of  the  society  were  established  in  a  little  curing  store,  rented,  to- 
gether with  the  curing  apparatus,  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  for 
£2.  IS.  od.  a  year.  The  society  then  obtained  from  this  board  a  loan  of 
£150  in  cash  and  a  loan  of  stock,  consisting  of  salt  and  barrels,  of  the  va- 
lue of  £150.  To  allow  the  accumulation  of  sufficient  working  capital  mem- 
bers agreed  to  forego  all  payment  for  their  fish  for  about  six  weeks,  that  is 
until  the  cured  fish  had  been  sold,  when  they  would  be  paid  in  full  for  all 
they  had  supplied. 

B.  Formation  of  Share  Capital.  —  Every  member  must  on  joining  the 
society  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  sixpence  and  one  shilling  towards  the  purchase 
of  one  share  of  £1.  The  balance  of  their  shares  is  paid  for  by  members 
by  deductions  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  from  all  payments  made  to  them 
for  their  fish.  When  each  of  them  has  thus  bought  one  share  the  society 
can  continue  to  make  similar  deductions  until  the  total  amount  deducted 
provides  a  capital  equal  to  its  needs.  The  deductions  are  credited  to  the 
share  account  of  each  member  as  shares  or  in  part  payment  of  shares.  The 
committee  has  power  to  decide  what  number  of  shares  shall  be  held  by  a 
member.  Thus  a  member's  interest  in  the  society  increases  automati- 
cally in  proportion  to  his  participation  in  the  society's  trade  —  an  ideal 
state  of  affairs. 

C.  The  Co-operative  Supply  of  Fish.  —  By  the  important  rule  known  as 
the  Binding  Rule  the  society  and  its  individual  members  are  mutually 
bound,  the  society  to  buy  all  the  fish  which  a  member  has  to  sell,  the  mem- 
ber to  sell  to  the  society  all  the  fish  he  catches.  The  obligation  is  limited 
to  the  fishing  season,  of  which  the  committee  determines  the  exact  dura- 
tion. On  the  society's  side  it  is  further  limited  by  the  proviso  that  the  fish 
be  delivered  in  good  condition  and  at  times  warranted  by  market  condi- 
tions and  rendered  possible  by  the  custom  of  the  trade,  and  that  such  fish 
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be  suitable  for  sale  under  the  brand  or  brands  authorized  by  the  society. 
Due  provision  must  be  made,  before  paying  for  fish,  for  all  working  expenses, 
interest  on  and  reduction  of  loan  capital,  depreciation  of  property,  the  crea- 
tion of  an  adequate  reserve  fund  and  other  charges  incidental  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  soiety.  In  case  of  failure  duly  to  accept  fish  the  society  must  pay 
one  pound  by  way  of  damages  to  the  injured  member  ;  and  a  member 
who  without  the  committee's  written  consent  disposes  of  his  fish  except  to 
the  society  must  similarly  pay  one  pound  to  the  society,  unless  the  latter 
prefer  to  penalize  him  by  excluding  him  from  the  right  to  deliver  fish  for  a 
certain  time.  The  society  and  its  members  are  respectively  absolved  from 
obligation  to  obey  the  Binding  Rule  if  the  work  of  the  society  cease  owing 
to  accident,  labour  or  trade  disputes,  or  another  cause  over  which  they 
have  no  control. 

D.  The  First  Two  Years  of  Business.  —  The  society  began  to  trade  at 
Kilmur\rey  in  September  1915  when  it  comprised  one  hundred  members, 
owning  fifteen  curraghs. 

The  crew  of  a  curragh  consists  of  a  skipper  and  three  men.  Each  car- 
ries nets  to  a  length  of  about  400  yards,  made  up  of  six  joined  pieces,  35 
fathoms  long.  The  curraghs  can  easily  undertake  the  autumn  mackerel 
fishing  which  lasts  from  September  to  January  and  is  inshore  fishing.  They 
set-their  nets  about  three  miles  from  the  shore.  In  the  morning,  if  the  catch 
is  heavy,  they  may  have  to  make  more  than  one  journey,  bringing  in  two 
or  three  pieces  of  their  nets  at  a  time.  From  September  1915  to  January 
1916  the  society  sent  to  the  outside  market  only  cured  mackerel  ;  for  the 
steamer  which  connects  Inishmore  with  the  mainland  calls  at  Kilronan, 
which  is  five  miles  from  Kilmur\^ey,  and  calls  there  only  twice  a  week. 

The  spring  mackerel  fishing  takes  place  in  April,  May  and  June,  and 
it  is  deep  sea  fishing.  It  is  undertaken  by  boats  larger  than  the  curraghs, 
locally  called  "  nobbies  ".  They  go  out  some  miles  from  the  shore  at  night 
and  return  in  the  morning  with  their  catch.  In  1916  the  society  was  able 
to  take  part  in  the  spring  mackerel  fishing  because  it  was  joined  by  five  nob- 
bies from  Kilronan.  Its  headquarters  were  moved  to  the  pier  at  Kilro- 
nan, Kilmurvey  becoming  a  mere  branch.  Throughout  this  season  and  the 
following  spring  and  aiitumn  seasons  its  activity  developed. 

The  system  of  payment  for  fish  has  been  adapted  to  the  fact  that  where- 
as the  organization  is  based  on  the  principle  of  one  man  one  share,  the  so- 
ciety actually  trades  not  with  individual  men  but  with  crews.  Each  nob- 
bje  has  a  crew  of  seven  men,  including  the  skipper  who  borrows  from  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  money  to  buy  his  boat  and  gear.  When  the 
boat  arrives  in  the  morning  with  its  catch  the  fish  are  counted  in  long 
hundreds  (one  long  hundred  =  126)  and  the  manager  of  the  society  gives 
the  skipper  a  docket  to  show  how  many  have  been  received^  The  fish  are 
then  either  cured  or  shipped  in  boxes  containing  one  long  hundred  each. 
Payments  are  made  about  once  a  fortnight  or  at  such  other  convenient 
intervals  as  the  committee  from  time  to  time  appoints.  The  skipper  pre- 
sents his  docket  and  is  paid  the  full  current  price  of  the  fish,  calculated  by 
long  hundreds.     He  keeps  one  half  of  the  sum  in  order  to  pay  back  to  the 
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Congested  Districts  Board  its  loan  for  the  pnrchase  of  his  boat  and  gear; 
from  the  other  half  he  deducts  a  small  sum  to  cover  the  provisioning  of  the 
boat  at  sea  and  other  expenses ;  and  the  remainder  is  then  divided  among 
the  crew  in  equal  shares,  from  which,  as  already  explained,  they  pay  a  shill- 
ing in  the  pound  towards  the  accumulation  of  share  capital.  In  the  case 
of  motor-boats  the  running  expenses  of  the  engine  are  deducted  in  equal  halves 
from  the  share  which  goes  to  pay  for  the  boat  and  the  share  which  goes 
to  the  crew.  In  the  case  of  a  curragh,  where  the  initial  expenditure  on  buy- 
ing the  boat  is  small,  the  money  received  for  the  fish  is  paid  in  equal 
halves,  the  one  to  the  skipper  and  the  other  to  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

The  society  has  brought  about  a  very  important  rise  in  the  price  of  fish. 
Before  it  was  formed  the  fishermen  received  from  4s.  to  65.  for  a  long  hun- 
dred of  mackerel.  Since  its  formation  the  corresponding  average  prices 
have  been  as  follows  :  autumn  1915,  12s.  ;  spring  1916,  8s.  ;  autumn  1916, 
17s.  to  22s. ;  spring  1917,  i8s. ;  early  part  of  autumn  1917,  17s.  Thus  pri- 
ces have  been  doubled  and  in  seme  cases  trebled. 

An  amazing  increase  of  turnover  has  been  secured.  During  the  first 
eight  months  the  turnover  was  £760 ;  and  the  expenses  amounted  to  £380, 
including  £224  for  barrels  and  salt,  £110  for  wages  and  £27  for  freight. 
In  the  last  eight  months  the  turnover  has  been  £14,000 ;  and  the  expenses 
have  amounted  to  £4,700,  made  up  of  £2,800  for  freight  and  commission, 
£450  for  wages,  £1,100  for  packing  and  £350  for  ice. 

It  is  seen  that  the  ration  of  expenses  to  turnover  has  throughout  been 
very  h^gh,  a  circumstance  almost  unavoidable  in  the  fish  trade  owing  to 
the  high  prices  which  have  to  be  paid  for  requisites.  Thus  boxes,  which 
are  returnable  but  are  seldom  returned,  cost  2s.  each  two  years  ago  but  now 
5s. ;  barrels,  which  are  not  returnable,  4s.  2d.  each  two  years  age  but  now  9s. 
6d.  ;  salt  32  s.  a  ton  two  years  ago,  now  los.  a  ton.  The  Congested  DivStricts 
Board  used  to  sell  a  basket  of  crushed  ice,  weighing  6  stone,  for  about  2S. 
During  the  war  they  raised  this  price  to  3s.  6d.,  and  recently  they  have 
ceased  to  supply  ice  to  the  West  of  Ireland,  so  that  the  society  will  have  to 
buy  ce  from  a  Dublin  firm  at  30s.  a  ton  onthapier  at  Aran.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  large  expense,  which  is  likely  to  increasvi,the  societ}^  contemplates  buy- 
ing an  ice-making  machine,  which  it  could  use  profitably  owing  to  the  ex- 
cellent water  supply  provided  by  the  Congested  Districts  Boards.  As 
prices  are  daily  rising  the  expenses  of  tho  society  will  probably  grow,  but 
the  increase  of  trade  will  lessen  the  ratio  of  expeiises  to  turnover,  a  fact 
illustrated  in  the  last  two  years  which  have  been  years  of  rising  prices. 

Th ':  share  capital  of  the  society  amounted  at  the  time  of  foundation 
to  £5,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  was  £,27,  and  at  the  end  of  August  1917 
it  was  £[43.  A  very  satisfactory  reserve  fund  has  moreover  been  accu- 
inulated. 

Thi  membership  has  risen  from  100  to  184.  In  September  1915  the 
members  used  only  fifteen  curraghs  but  nr  w  they  use  nearly  forty  curraghs, 
and  eleven  nobbies  of  which  four  are  mctcr-boats.  Of  all  the  boats  of 
Inish:nore  only  five  curraghs  and  a  couple  of  nobbies,  one  of  them  belong- 
ing t )  a  lyondon  firm,  are  outside  the  society. 
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The  society  has  gradually  enlarged  its  premises.  It  now  rents  from  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  two  or  three  large  stores  in  addition  to  some  smal- 
ler stores  on  the  pier  ;  and  it  has  recently  bought  from  the  board  for  £50 
the  fee  simple  of  a  large  and  commodious  store,  which  will  be  repaired 
and  fitted  up  as  a  curing  station  and  used  as  such  in  bad  weather.  At  pre- 
sent fish  are  cured  in  an  open  yard  by  the  shore  and  after  a  hea\n.-  catch 
the  curers  may  have  to  work  all  night. 

The  society's  "  shamrock  "  brand  is  already  becoming  known  on  the 
fish  market  and  will  soon  be  famous.  The  fishing  seasons  have  been 
prolonged  by  a  month  or  six  weeks.  On  Inishmore  that  work  of 
development  which  the  Congested  Districts  Board  has  attempted  ever 
since  it  entered  into  possession  in  these  islands  has  been  much  accele- 
rated. The  fishing  industry  has  been  established  on  a  sound  and 
lasting  basis.  Twenty  years  ago  the  whole  wealth  of  the  Aran  Islands 
was  represented  by  the  potato  patches,  the  pigs  which  were  fed  for 
a  small  return,  the  few  cattle,  the  kelp  and  the  carrigeen  moss,  and  the 
fish  which  were  sold  precariously  at  low  prices.  The  Congested  Districts 
Board  subsidized'the  steamer  which  regularly  connects  the  islands  with  the 
mainland  and  the  greater  markets,  advanced  money  for  the  purchase  of 
boats  and  fishing  gear,  and  brought  over  Scots  to  teach  better  methods  of 
fishing.  But  until  the  society  was  founded  the  progress  made  was  compa- 
ratively slight.  Now  the  fishermen  of  Inishmore  find  themselves  able  to 
earn  what  is  to  them  wealth  ;  and  the  whole  population  of  the  islands  have 
had  a  lesson  in  the  value  and  practice  of  co-operation. 

E.  Prospects  of  Further  Development.  —  Hitherto  membership  of  the 
society  has  been  confined  to  Inishmore  but  last  year  the  men  from  the  south 
and  middle  islands  —  Inisheer  and  Inishman  —  brought  their  fish  to  Kilronan 
and  sold  it  to  the  society.  They  now  wish  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
co-operation.  That  they  should  form  their  own  separate  societies  is  highly 
unadvisable  :  the  steamer  does  not  always  call  at  their  islands  which  have 
no  piers  ;  it  would  be  very  difiicult  to  collect  among  them  the  necessary 
amount  of  capital,  and  equally  difiicult  to  find  among  them  an  efiicient 
manager  who  would  be  their  true  leader.  The  obstacle  to  admitting  them 
to  membership  of  the  existing  society  is  that  its  considerable  reserve  fund 
is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  present  members,  and  that  these  were 
solely  charged  with  the  hea\'y  initial  expenses.  It  would  however  be  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  membership  to  the  southern  islanders  if  a  large  amount 
of  the  reserve  fund  were  allocated  as  share  capital  in  proportion  to  trade  done 
with  the  society.  Branches  like  that  at  Kilmurvey  could  be  established 
on  Inisheer  and  Inishman,  on  each  of  which  a  headman  would  be  employed 
to  issue  the  dockets  and  superintend  the  curing.  The  chief  remaining 
difiiculty  would  be  the  representation  of  the  southern  islands  on  the  com- 
mittee. If  the  scheme  for  extension  of  membership  materializes  the  so- 
ciety will  probably  buy  a  motor-boat  which  will  collect  the  fish  from  Ini- 
sheer and  Inishman  and  bring  it  to  headquarters  for  shipment,  and  which 
might  also  carry  fresh  fish  to  Galway  on  days  when  the  steamer  does 
not  run. 
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So  far  the  society  has  not  supplied  oil,  nets  or  other  requisites  to  its 
members,  and  has  left  the  f miction  of  making  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
boats  and  gear  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  But  in  time  it  may  take 
over  these  enterprises.  When  the  principles  of  co-operation  are  better 
understood  by  the  fishermen  it  nia5^  come  about  that  they  provide  them- 
selves with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  by  means  of  the  societ3''s  organization. 

The  fame  of  this  society  has  spread  among  the  fishermen  of  the  Galvvay 
coast,  and  in  one  or  two  districts  the  leading  men  are  now  disussing  whether 
they  cannot  co-operate  like  their  fellows  in  Aran. 

ITALY. 

1.  FACII^lTIES   FOR   THE   IvEASING   OF   DOMANIAI,   LANDS   BY  CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES.  —  Gazzctta  Ufficiale  del  Regno  iVItalia,  Rome,  No  253,  26  October  1917. 

The  decree-law  No.  1676,  dated  20  September  1917,  satisfies  an  old 
desire  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies  in  that  it  fitly  provides,  for  co- 
operative labour  societies,  facilities  for  leasing  domanial  lands  and  the 
State's  fishing  rights  in  public  waters.  It  allows  properties  which  may  be 
let  privately  to  be  let,  on  far  more  liberal  terms  than  is  usual,  to  legally 
constituted  agricultural,  producers'  and  labourers'  co-operative  societies. 
Every  limitation  regarding  these  leases  is  removed  ;  and  their  term  is  ex- 
tended to  nine  years  with  an  option  to  the  government  to  extend*it  further 
if  obligations  on  the  lessees  to  make  improvements  or  carry  out  particular 
works  are  imposed. 

The  same  decree  grants  special  facilities  to  co-operative  societies  in 
the  matter  of  giving  securities  and  guarantees  for  the  obligations  they  as- 
sume, securities  being  limited  to  a  certain  fit  quota  pa^^able  together  with 
an  extra  annual  due.  The  intention  is  to  guard  the  societies  against  usurers 
and  against  an  anticipation  of  large  capital  which  would  damage  the  eco- 
nomy of  their  farms. 

* 

*  * 

2.  THE  INTERNAL  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ITALIAN  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVE- 

MENT. —  La  Cooperazione  Italiana,  Milan,  No.  1260,  7  September  1917. 

Recently  there  was  a  meeting  at  Milan  of  the  managing  council  of  the 
Le^a  Nazionale  delle  Cooperative  and  the  three  central  commissions  of  co- 
operation (i),  in  order  to  consider  the  reorganization  of  the  co-operative 
movement.  After  ample  discussion  those  present  agreed  to  devote  their 
activity  to  realizing  the  following  programme  :  i)  the  reorganization  of 
the  Catiedre  delta  cooperazione  e  delta  f>revidenza  (Chairs  of  Co-operation 
and  Thrift) ,  with  a  central  office  at  Milan  and  branches  in  all  the  more  im- 
portant centres  in  Italy,  for  the  popularization  of  the  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion and  thrift  and  for  giving  help  in  administration  and  book-keeping  to 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  September,  1917,  page  15.  • 
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all  co-operative  and  mutual  societies  in  Italy  indiscriminately ;  2)  the 
co-ordination  of  co-operative  production  and  labour  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  the  Co-operative  National  Committee  of  lyabour  (i) ;  3)  the 
consolidation  of  co-operative  consumption  around  its  federal  organization, 
the  Italian  Consortium  of  Co-operative  Consumers'  Societies,  which  has  for 
years  existed  at  Milan  and  which  ought  to  modify  its  by-laws  in  order  to 
be  able  to  admit  to  its  membership  the  associated  consumers  and  the 
victualling  institutions  which,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  time,  have 
arisen  for  the  defence  of  consumers  ;  4)  the  constitution  of  federations  of 
co-operative  agricultural  societies,  having  both  united  and  individual  go- 
vernment, for  acquiring,  exchanging  and  selling  the  material  necessary 
to  agriculture  and  agricultural  produce. 

The  directing  council  of  the  league  and  the  three  commissions  mention- 
ed also  decided  to  present  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour,  Public 
Works,  the  Treasury  and  Finance  a  cpmplete  memorial  as  to  the  desires 
of  co-operative  organizations.  This  will  support  the  urgency  of  a)  a  re- 
vision of  all  legislation  on  co-operative  societies  which,  it  is  recognized, 
no  longer  responds  to  the  development  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Central 
Commission  of  Co-operative  Associations  at  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Com- 
merce and  Labour  ;  b)  the  establishment  of  forms  of  land  settlement  by 
means  of  collective  leases  of  lands  to  be  improved,  large  estates  and  the 
domanial^ands  of  communes,  religious  bodies,  etc. ;  c)  the  grant  to  co-oper- 
ative societies  of  production  and  labour  of  means  of  carrying  out  public 
works  which  wiU  better  respond  to  national  interests  ;  d)  the  adoption  by 
the  State  of  a  wide  policy. of  helping  and  supporting  co-operative  organiz- 
ation, and  an  adequate  provision  in  budgets  for  the  training  of  the  tech- 
nical, administrative  and  book-keeping  staffs  of  co-operative  societies  and 
for  the  Chairs  of  Co-operation  and  Thrift. 


* 
*  * 

3.  COLIvECTIVE  FARMS  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  PARMA.  —  Federazione  delle  cooperative 
di  Parma  e  provincia,  Movimento  cooperativo  (Federation  of  the  Cooperative  Societies 
of  Parma  and  the  Province.  Co-operative  Movement),  No.  4,  i  November  191 7. 

Of  recent  years  there  have  been  in  the  province  of  Parma  a  marked 
diminution  of  public  works  and  consequently  unemployement  among  the 
workpeople.  To  remedj^  this  state  of  affairs  the  provincial  co-operative 
societies  of  consumption  and  labour  have  initiated  a  movement  towards 
agricultural  co-operation,  creating  new  organizations  which  aim  at  leasing 
lands  and  cultivating  them  on  their  own  account.  The  agricultural  co- 
operative societies—  collective  farms   —   now  active  are  not  numerous, 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  November  191 5,  page  34. 
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but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  form  of  co-operation  (i)  will  spread 
rapidly-because  the  first  experiments  have  yielded  good  results,  as 
appears  from  the  following  figures  which  refer  to  1916 : 


Borgo  San  Donnino 

Colorno 1912 

Fontanelle  .  . 
Ravadese  .  . 
Sissa      .... 

Total 


Year 
of 

Capital 

Rent 

Revenue 

formation 

Members 

— 

Hectares  (2) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

liras 

— 

liras 

liras 

1906 

950 

46,373 

33.0000 

5,000 

17,670 

I9I2 

463 

27.854 

104.9941 

16,756 

54.533 

I9I4 

345 

15,966 

95.5000 

14,100 

55,543 

I913 

28 

3,432 

89.0000 

16,177 

57.631 

I9I3 

131 

23,981 

106.2824 

23.373 

94.344 

I9I7       117,606    428.7765    75,406  281,721 


On  the  nth  of  last  November  two  other  agricultural  co-operative 
societies  became  active,  that  of  Soragna  which  was  constituted  last  Feb- 
ruar}'  and  that  of  Busseto  which  was  constituted  last  September.  The 
former  has  leased  three  properties,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  148  hectares, 
for  23,500  liras  a  year.  The  other  has  leased  62  hectares  for  an  annual  rent 
of  15,000  liras. 

Further,  the  co-operative  society  of  Borgo  San  Donnino  has  recently 
enlarged  its  leasehold  by  a  holding  of  33  hectares  rented  at  4750  liras  ;  and 
in  November  1918  the  co-operative  society  of  Fontanella  will  undertake 
a  new  important  leasehold  of  94  hectares,  rented  at  21,000  liras.  Altogether 
additions  of  337  hectares,  rented  at  64,250  liras,  will  bring  the  total  area 
up  to  765.7765  hectares  and  the  total  rent  to  139,653  liras. 

The  first  experiment  in  agricultural  co-operation  is  due  to  the  Casa 
del  Popolo  di  Bors;o  San  Donnino  (People's  House  of  Borgo  San  Donnino) 
which  designed  to  distribute  its  gains  among  its  members.     It  is  worthy 


(i)  Besides  collective  farms,  wliich  are  one  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  agricultural 
co-operation,  there  also  exist  and  prosper  in  Italy  collective  metayages.  This  is  to  say  that 
vast  extents  of  land,  including  not  only  arable  and  grassland  but  also  woods  and  vineyards,  are 
cultivated  by  associations  or  co-operative  societies  of  labourers  who  are  compensated  for  their 
work  by  receiving  half  the  produce.  In  the  Mantuan  province  properties  have  been  thus 
cultivated  for  some  decades  ;  in  the  province  of  Modena  there  are  several  flourishing  examples 
of  them  (Carpi,  Bomporto,  San  Prospero,  etc.)  ;  in  the  province  of  Ravenna  there  is  one  collec- 
tive metayage,  managed  by  a  co-operative  labourers'  (casual  journeymen's)  society,  which  is 
a  model  of  its  kind — -that  of  Massalombardo.  Here  the  gross  revenue  per  hectare  is  between 
5,000  and  7,000  liras.  The  produce  consists  of  fruit  — peaches,  pears,  apples,  green  vegetables, 
grapes,  wheat,  tobacco,  forage  and  live  stock.  Two  facts  suffice  to  show  the  social  and  econo- 
mic importance  acquired  by  collective  metayages.  The  small  labourers'oo-operative  metayage 
of  Cibeno  di  Carpi  easily  provides  a  sufficient  livelihood  for  the  seven  families  of  its  members 
although  previously  the  land  supported  only  the  family  of  one  farmer.  The  society  of  San 
IvOrenzo  della  Poppa  farms  on  tliis  system  40  hectares  on  which  work  the  able-bodied  mem- 
bers of  quite  32  families.  See  in  this  connection  La  Cooperazione  Agricola,  Bologna,  No.  2, 
25  September  1917. 

(2)  I  hectare  =  2.47  hectares. 
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of  note  that  tlie  yield  of  the  small  farm  leased  was  almost  tripled  in  ten 
years,  and  that  while  the  previous  single  lessee  had  barely  supported  a 
single  peasant's  family  the  co-operative  society  maintains  on  the  farm  in 
better  conditions  three  families.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  when  the 
lease  fell  in  the  rent  was  doubled,  and  that  the  value  of  the  farm  has  much 
increased  by  the  co-operative  society's  enlightened  cultivation,  the  philan- 
thropic body  which  let  it  thus  deriving  much  benefit.  In  confirmation  of 
this  there  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  report  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
civil  hospitals  of  Borgo  San  Donnino  as  to  the  concession  of  a  second  farm  : 
"  Seeing  that  the  intervention  of  the  co-operative  societ}"  has  already 
markedly  raised  the  rent,  that  as  lessee  of  other  farms  the  co-operative 
society  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  stranger  to  speculative  aims,  and  to  care 
for  the  improvement  of  such  farms  and  of  the  condition  of  labourers, 
and  that  therefore  the  lower  price  which  the  administration  will  receive 
will  be  amply  compensated  for  b^^  the  improved  state  of  the  farm  when 
the  lease  falls  in...  the  administration  resolves  by  an  unanimous  vote  to 
grant  the  lease  to  the  co-operative  society  rather  than  to  any  individual". 

Another  flourishing  collective  farm  is  that  of  Ravadese  which  obtained 
in  IQ13  the  lease  of  two  holdings  and  "  healed  the  wound  of  unemploy- 
ment "  in  that  it  ensured  continuous  and  remunerative  work  to  some  thirty 
families  (i).  After  the  sacrifices  of  the  first  two  years,  and  the  expensive 
w^orks  and  organization  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  these  two  farms, 
the  society''  "  is  now  in  such  an  excellent  position  that  it  is  sure  of  a  pros- 
perous  and   fruitful  life  ". 

The  facts  that  have  been  given  are  enough  to  show  all  the  importance 
which  the  movement  represented  by  the  collective  farms  is  destined  to 
acquire  in  the  province  of  Parma. 

* 
*   * 

4.    AN    IMPORTANT   MEETING    OF    AGRICUI^TURAI,   CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 
—  La  Cooperazione  lialiana,  Milan,  No.   1269,   9  November  1917. 

On  the  28th  of  last  October  there  was  held  at  Milan  an  important 
meeting  of  representatives  of  all  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  and 
of  many  co-operative  societies  of  labour  and  consumption  in  the  province  (2) , 

(i)  See  the  interesting  pamphlet  of  Antonio  Bizzozero,Lc  afflttanze  collettive  per  assicu- 
rare  il  pane  e  il  lavoj-o  agli  umili  (Collective  Farms  for  Ensuring  Bread  and  I^abour  to  the 
Poor).  Unione  delle  Cattedre  Ambulanti  di  Agricoltura  Italiane.  Opuscoli  di  propaganda. 
No.  I,  Tip.  Pelati,  191 7. 

(2)  Shortly  before,  on  9  September,  another  meeting  was  held  of  co-operative  consumers 
and  agricultural  societies  of  the  pro%'inces  of  Bari,  Foggia,  I^ece  and  Potenza,  at  fhelsUtuto 
Nazionale  di  Credito  per  la  Cooperazione.  It  was  resolved,  among  other  things,  legally  to  cons- 
titute a  federation  of  co-operative  consumers' societies  which  should  have  its  seat  at  Bari  and 
should  aim  at  acquiring  the  goods  needed  by  the  federated  societies  and  giving  them  necessary 
help.  Where  agricultural  co-operative  societies  were  concerned,  the  meeting  dealt  with  the 
relations  to  be  established  with  sister  societies  in  the  north  of  Italy  for  the  exchange  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  See  in  this  connection  La  Cooperazione  Agricola ,  Bologna,  No.  2,25  Septem- 
ber 1917. 
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to  consider  some  questions  specially  interesting  to  co-operative  socie- 
ties. The  position  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  this  province  was 
shown  by  a  detailed  report,  from  which  the  following  figures,  having  re- 
ference to  31  December  1916,  emerge  :  33  co-operative  consumers'  societies 
had  462S  members,  and  a  paid-ui>  capital  of  245,000  liras,  and  had  made  sales 
for  1,632,854  liras,  a  sum  estimated  to  have  risen  to  3,000,000  liras  in  1917 ; 
27  co-operative  societies  of  production  and  labour  had  2675  members, 
and  a  capital  of  318,280  liras,  and  had  done  work  worth  1,177,174  liras; 
five  agricultural  co-operative  societies  had  191 7  members  who  farmed 
428.7705  hectares,  rented  in-the  aggrgate  at  75,406  liras,  and  the  harvests 
brought  in  to  them  281,723.15  liras. 

There  was  discussion  as  to  action  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  re- 
ligious and  public  bodies  to  obtain  leases  of  their  lands  for  the  co-operative 
societies.  The  matter  was  dealt  with  by  Signor  G.  Faraboli  who  by  means 
of  facts  —  in  particular  a  comparison  between  the  production  of  two  farms, 
in  the  same  district  and  of  almost  equal  extent,  of  which  one  was  let  to  a 
co-operative  society  and  the  other  to  an  individual  —  brought  into  relief 
the  desirability  of  choosing  co-operative  societies  as  tenants  of  public 
bodies.     A  resolution   embodying  this  conclusion   was   adopted. 

The  matter  of  "  legislation  in  favour  of  agricultural  co-operation  " 
was  dealt  with  by  the  Hon.  M.  Samoggia,  who  justified  a  resolution  which 
claimed  for  associated  labourers,  a  preference,  analogous  to  that  already 
given  in  the  case  of  public  contracts,  when  leases  of  the  lands  of  public 
bodies  were  granted.  He  asked  that  the  laws  governing  contracts  of  leases 
and  agricultural  contracts  in  general  should  be  equal.  Finally  a  vote  was 
passed  in  favour  of  the  wished-for  constitution  of  a  provincial  federation 
of  Parmesan  co-operative  agricultural  societies,  and  of  the  complete  solu- 
tion   of   the   problem   of    society   insurance. 


* 


5.  A  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  AMONG  OAVNERS  AND  USUFRUCTORIES  OF 
WOODS.  —  By-laws  of  the  "'Societc'i  toscana  per  I'industria  dei  boschi"  {Tuscan  Society 
for  the    Forest    Industry),    Florence,    1917. 

This  society  was  constituted  at  Florence  on  20  Juh'  117.  It  aims  at 
selling  woodland  products  in  common,  opening  magazines  for  selling  them, 
making  advances  on  them  to  members  or  obtaining  such  for  members, 
planting  nurseries  for  reafforestation,  and  constituting  an  office  for  tech- 
nical advice  on  forestry  and  the  valuation  of  products,  and  an  office  for  legal 
consultations  on  the  application  of  forest  laws  and  rules.  It  further 
proposes  to  work  up  and  convert  forest  products.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
concil  of  administration  to  establish  the  criteria  for  and  the  limits  of  such 
aims  of  the  society.  The  following  classes  of  persons  may  be  members  : 
a)  owners,  occupiers  and  administrators  of  woodlands  ;  b)  all  persons  in 
a  ])osition  usefully  to  forward  the  society's  aims,  including  corporations 
and  societies  having  analogous  aims.  The  society's  capital  is  formed  of  : 
i)  shares  subscribed  by  the  members,  each  of  the  nominal  value  of  100  liras. 
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to  be  paid-up  entirely  in  one  instalment  on  a  simple  application  from 
the  administrative  council  and  on  terms  established  by  the  latter  ;  2)  the 
admission  fee  of  10  liras ;  c)  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  reserve ; 
d)  the  income  derived  from  the  members'  shares. 

Rules  for  the  sale  in  common  of  members'  woodland  products  are 
appropriately  established.  The  technical  management  of  the  society  is 
entrusted  to  a  director.  The  society  will  not  begin  to  be  active  until  its 
capital  in  shares  has  reached  the  sum  of  10,000  liras; 

* 
*  * 

6.  THE  "FEDERAZIONE  APISTICA  SUBAI^PINA  "  {Sub-Alpine  Bee-Kceping  Federation) 
—  Credito  e  Cooperazione,  Rome,  No.   i8,  15  September  1917. 

This  federation,  which  has  had  a  de  facto  existence  since  25  Novem- 
ber iqi4,  recently  acquired  legal  form  at  Turin,  becoming  a  limited  liability 
co-operative  society.  It  aims  principally  at  the  progress  and  populari- 
zation of  scientific  agriculture,  the  improvement  of  its  members  as  bee- 
keepers, the  collective  acquisition  and  use  of  the  requisites  of  this  in- 
dustry, and  the  sale  of  produce.  The  charter  indicates  the  various  modes 
of  pursuing  these  ends,  and  facilitates  such  pursuit  by  instituting  regional 
delegations  and  amply  providing  in  every  way  for  the  better  and  more 
profitable  management  of  apiaries. 


SWITZBRI.AND. 

THE   SWISS  UNION  OF  RAIFFEISEN  FUNDS  {Union   Suisse  des    caisses  Raiffeisen)   in 
1916.  —  Journal  d'agriciilture  sitisse,  39th  year,  No.  45,  6  November  1917 

The  number  of  funds  belonging  to  this  union  had  risen  at  the  end  of 
December  1916  to  199.  In  the  figures  on  the  report  it  is  given  as  195,  and 
the  number  of  members  as  13,867.  The  progress  made  is  remarkable  for 
in  1903,  that  is  fourteen  years  ago,  the  number  of  affiliated  societies  was 
only  25  and  they  comprised  1,740  members.  In  1910  theie  were  139  funds 
having  9,402  members.  German  Switzerland  contributed  to  the  union 
12  new  funds  m  1916  and  Romanic  Switzerland  4. 

In  German  Switzerland  the  canton  of  Friburg  is  represented  in  the  union 
by  28  new  funds,  Vaud  by  19  and  Valais  by  17.  The  cantons  of  Neuchatel 
and  Geneva  do  not  participate  in  it.  The  union's  report  gives  the  number 
of  the  Federated  funds  which  are  really  Romanic  as  50.  The  others  belong 
to  German  Switzerland. 

The  total  turnover  which  was  20,000,000  francs  in  1915  reached 
37,000,000  francs  in  1916.  The  available  resources  of  the  affiliated  funds 
were  increased  by  about  a  million  francs,  and  term  deposits  repayable  after 
notice  given  were  increased  b}^  about  1,100,000  francs.  Current  debit  ac- 
counts diminished  by  25,000  francs  and  amounted  to  1,240,000  francs. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  showed,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  bu- 
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siness,  a  profit  of  only  19,366  francs.  The  union's  true  aim  was  however 
fully  reached.  The  society  does  not  aim  at  making  profits  for  itself,  but 
provides  the  federated  funds  with  a  possibility  of  mutual  compensation, 
supervises  their  management  by  means  of  regular  revisions,  and  offers  them 
an  opportunity  for  a  safe  investment  of  their  available  capital. 
The  modest  balance  was  employed  as  follows  : 

4per  cent,  to  the  quota  of  affairs 13,680  francs 

To    the    reserve    fund   .  ' 5»5oo 

Carried  over  to  next  year 186 


19,366 


During  1916  the  union  did  not  have  to  modify  its  previous  disposi- 
tions as  to  rate  of  interest.  It  was  4  Yg  P^r  cent,  for  current  credit  accounts, 
4  ^2  psr  cent,  for  deposits  bound  for  three  months,  and  4  ^/^  per  cent,  for 
deposits  bound  for  one  year.  Current  debit  accounts  will  pay  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 


UNITED  STATES 

1.  THE  FEDERAIy  LAND  BANK   OF   BERKELEY,   CALIFORNIA,   AND    LOANS    ON 
ORCHARDS.  —  California  Fruit  Netvs,Vo].  56,  No.  iS2q,  Sa'.i  Francisco,  2 7  October  191 7. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  activity  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks, 
constituted  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  17  July  1917,  while  it  follows  uni- 
form principles  yet  adapts  itself  to  special  conditions  in  the  several  groups  of 
States.  The  greater  or  less  success  of  the  Act  depends  on  the  degree  of 
perfection  with  which  this  adaptation  is  made.  The  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Berkeley,  California,  has  issued  the  following  statement  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  will  make  loans  on  orchards  : 

"  I.  Class  A  Orchard  Definition.  Proven  adaptable  land  with  valid 
and  sufficient  water  supply  which  could  be  profitably  used  for  crops  other 
than  orchards.  Trees  not  exceeding  twenty  years  of  age  and  to  pe  in  full 
bearing,  free  from  disease,  and  which  have  a  record  of  better  than  average 
crops  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years. 

"  2.  Where  a  loan  is  desired  on  a  parcel  of  land  less  than  five  acres  in 
area,  it  must  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bank  that  such  land 
constitutes  an  actual  farm  and  that  its  products  provide  the  applicant's 
principal  source  of  income.     Otherwise  no  loan  can  be  made. 

"3.  Upon  lands  which  have  no  substantial  agricultural  value  except 
for  orchards  no  loans  will  be  made. 

"  4.  Upon  young  groves  not  yet  in  full  bearing  loans  will  be  based  on 
the  land  as  to  its  adaptability  for  other  agricultural  crops,  plus  a  reasona- 
ble consideration  on  the  cost  of  the  planting  and  the  age  of  the  trees. 

"5.  On  other  than  young  orchards  trees  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  basis 
for  enhancing  the  basic  agricultural  value  of  the  land,  unless  satisfactorv' 
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profits,  evidenced  preferablj^  b}^ packing-house  returns  for  a  series  of  years, 
can  be  shown. 

"  6  Where  loans  are  based  on  high  vahie  —  such  as  a  class  A  orchard 
land  —  the  term  of  the  loan  will  be  related  to  the  age  of  the  orchard  and  its 
proven  productivity.  Where  high  productivity  is  shown  it  must  be  assumed 
that  borrowers  will  be  willing  and  able  to  meet  the  increased  payments  of 
shorter  termed  loans.*  On  such  land  the  term  of  the  loan  will  be  limited 
to  fifteen  years. 

"  7-  Upon  orchards  while  not  considered  as  class  A  but  which  show 
average  profit  returns,  reasonable  consideration  will  be  given  as  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  general  value  of  the  land,  provided  such  land  meets  the 
proper  requirements  as  to  its  adaptability  for  other  agricultural  crops. 

"  8.  Xo  loans  exceeding  S400  an  acre  will  be  made.  This  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  full  board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Berkeley  ". 


2.  A  CO-OPERATIVE  CHEESE  >M.NUFACTURING  AND  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION 
IN    TILI^AMOOK  COUNTY  IN  OREGON.  —  Macpherson  (Hector)  and  Kerr  (W.  H.) 

iu    Yearbook  ol  the   United  States   Department  of    Agriculture    1916,   Washington,  1917. 

A  survey  of  the  cheese  industry  in  Tillamook  County,  Oregon,  shows 
the  importance  of  proper  methods  of  marketing  for  the  stimulation  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  benefits"  of  concentrated  effort.  Among  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Tillamook  County  Creamery  Association  are  the  standardi- 
zation of  the  products  of  its  member  factories  and  the  elimination  of  une- 
qual competition  where  production  and  prices  are  concerned.  A  study  of 
the  methods  it  has  employed  is  valuable. 

Agriailtural  Conditions.  —  Tillamook  County  lies  near  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  State  of  Oregon  between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  climate  is  mild  ;  and  the  abundant  winter  rains  and  cool, 
clear  summer  weather  produce  rich  green  pasturage  almost  all  the  year 
round.  Such  conditions  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  obtain  large  yields 
of  milk  without  spending  much  on  labour  or  fodder. 

A  small  dairy  farm  in  the  county,  typical  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  has 
been  surveyed.  Its  53  acres  of  cleared  river-bottom  land  were  valued  at 
S400  an  acre  in  1914,  when  §7,000  had  been  invested  in  improvements, 
including  the  dwelling-house,  barn  and  all  outhouses  The  total  invest- 
ment in  the  farm  was  $32,729,  and  included  $2,390  spent  on  live  stock, 
$1,700  as  the  value  of  a  motor-car  and  $500  as  the  value  of  machinery. 
In  1914  the  farm  supported  35  dairy  cows  valued  at  $60  each,  6  yearling 
heifers  valued  at  $25  each  and  a  Jersey  bull  valued  at  $75.  One  horse 
was  kept  and  used  to  draw  the  milk  to  the  factory.  The  fifty  chickens  were 
kept  almost  solely  for  the  needs  of  home  consumption.  In  1914  the  milk 
sold  produced  9,411.36  pounds  of  fat  and  gave  a  gross  income  of  $3,576.32. 
The  expenses  for  the  year  were  §923.90,  which,  when  subtracted  from  the 
gross  income,  left  §2,676.10  as  interest  on  the  investment  and  return  for 
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the  owner's  labour.  If  interest  on  the  investment  be  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  7  per  cent,  the  return  for  the  owner's  labour  was  S380.80. 

Development  of  the  Imhtstry.  —  The  first  white  settler  reached  Tilla- 
mook County  on  the  first  day  of  April  1851.  The  rich  prairie  and  bottom 
lands  soon  attracted  the  stockman,  whose  herds  usurped  the  dominion  of 
the  deer,  the  bear  and  the  mountain  lion.  As  the  settlement  grew  the  fer- 
tile soil  and  rich  pastures  bade  for  more  complete  utiyzation.  The  first 
serioi  s  attempt  at  scientific  dairy-farming  in  the  district  was  not  however 
made  until  1890.  Three  3"ears  later  the  first  farmers'  creamery  in  the 
county,  the  Tillamook  Dair}"  Association,  was  established.  The  factory 
was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1893  and  worked  as  a  butter  factory  in  its 
first  season.  Earlier  in  the  same  year  a  privately  owned  creamery  was  esta- 
blished in  the  county,  and  this  in  the  following  spring  became  the  first 
cheese  factory  of  Tillamook  County.  In  1899  there  were  in  the  county  eight 
privately  owned  cheese  factories,  producing  altogether  about  a  million 
pounds  of  cheese  a  year,  and  four  large  creameries  having  an  annual  output 
of  about  350,000  pounds  of  butter.  Cheese  proved  to  be  better  adapted 
than  butter  to  the  prevalent  uncertain  means  of  transport,  and  therefore 
the  cheese  factories  increased  rapidly  until  in  1902  about  fort}' of  them  were 
active  in  the  county,  half  of  them  being  very  small  and  handling  only  the 
milk  of  from  one  to  three  farms. 

In  1899  the  Tillamook  Dairy  Association,  a  co-operative  society,  was 
formed  at  Fairview.  B}^  the  end  of  its  second  year  of  existence  it  had  begun 
to  succeed,  and  its  success  led  to  the  establishment  of  other  local  farmers' 
cream.eries.  The  co-operative  mo  v^ement  has  since  made  such  progress  that 
out  of  23  cheese  factories  now  in  the  county  only  two  are  owned  privately. 
A  few  farmers  still  make  their  own  cheese,  but  most  of  the  small  factories 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  their  place  has  been  taken  b}^  others  which  are 
larger  and  more  economically  managed  and  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
co-o])erative  farmers. 

Organization  of  Co-operative  Cheese  Factories.  —  Although  most  of  the 
factories  are  co-operative  all  of  them  are  organized  under  the  Oregon  cor- 
poration law.  The  plan  of  organization  is  simple.  A  few  of  the  farmers 
most  interested  make  an  inventory  of  the  dairy-farming  assets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, taking  into  account  the  number  of  cows,  pasturage  and  condi- 
tions as  to  crops,  and  thereafter  they  decide  whether  or  not  the  district  can 
support  a  cheese  factory.  If  their  decision  he  affirmative  a  company  is 
incorporated  with  sufficient  capital  to  provide  a  factory  adequate  to  the 
supply  of  milk.  Co-operation  between  banks  and  farmers'  companies  in 
Tillamook  County  has  been  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  success 
of  many  of  these  companies  in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence,  for  funds 
have  thus  been  provided  at  low  rates  of  interest  and  for  long  periods.  In 
most  cases  the  security  has  been  in  the  form  of  a  joint  note  of  the  members, 
but  .sometimes  the  note  of  the  association,  signed  by  the  board  of  directors, 
has  been  sufficient. 

The  management  of  these  factories  is  vested  in  boards  of  from  three 
to  five  directors.     The  board  elects  from  its  number  a  president,  who  is 
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the  association's  legal  head,  and  also  appoints  a  secretar}^  and  a  treasurer. 
In  most  Tillamook  creameries  the  two  latter  important  officers  are  not 
members  of  the  boards.  To  cover  woiking  expenses  a  flat  rate  per  pound 
is  charged  for  manufacturing  cheese,  normally  i  ^j^  cents.  In  large  fac- 
tories this  price  is  enough  to  meet  all  charges,  including  the  making,  haul- 
ing and  inspection  of  the  cheeses,  entrance  charges,  insurance,  the  cost  of 
marketing  and  the  annual  addition  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  further  provides 
for  the  accumulation  of  a  considerable  surplus.  Since  in  most  cases  these 
factories  are  not  true  co-operative  associations  but  rather  farmers'  stock 
corporatiors,  this  surplus  is  sometimes  distributed  only  to  the  smaU  number 
of  suppliers  of  milk  who  are  also  stockholders.  Associations  managed  on 
such  lines  have  been  known  to  pay  dividends  of  as  much  as  loo  per  cent, 
on  their  capital  stock.  Such  a  proceeding  sometimes  leads  to  discontent 
among  suppliers  of  milk  who  have  not  benefited  by  the  distribution  of  sur- 
plus. Where  factories  are  conducted  on  a  strictly  co-operative  basis  the 
plan  is  to  pay  a  liberal  ra.te  of  interest  on  the  capital  inv^ested,  the  remaining 
siirplus  being  distributed  among  suppliers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
milk  the}^  have  contributed  during  the  year.  One  factory  thus  distributed 
a  surplus  by  paying  lo  per  cent,  on  capital  stock  and  2  cents  for  every 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  delivered  at  the  factory. 

Central  Marketing.  —  Before  1904  the  factories,  owing  to  their  lack  of 
facilities  for  storage,  were  obliged  to  send  their  cheese  to  commission  houses 
in  the  large  towns  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  depression  in  price  which  fol- 
lowed was  maintained  until  the  season  of  lowproduction  came  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  dealers  who  had  stored  the  cheese  during  the  summer  made^  great 
profits.  The  producers  however  received  in  such  conditions  unsatisfactory 
prices;  and  consequently  the  various  factories  in  the  count}^  united  in  or- 
der to  attempt  to  market  their  cheese  in  common,  and  to  provide  in  common 
the  storage  capacity  which  would  enable  the  excess  product  of  the  summer  to 
be  kept  until  the  better  selling  season.  The  efficiency  of  the  co-operative 
plan  of  consolidated  bujdng  and  marketing  at  once  began  to  have  its  effect 
on  privatel}'  owned  factories^  several  of  which  went  into  bankruptc)^  or 
sold  out  between  1904  and  1906.  The  new  plan  secured  better  prices, 
brought  greater  returns  to  the  farmers,  and  stmulated  milk  production  on 
all  the  farms  which  had  previously  supplied  these  factories.  This  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  co-operative  movement  :  in  the  spring  of  1909  the  co- 
operative selling  agency  was  handling  the  output  of  sixteen  large  factories 
and  three  private  farm  factories.  The  co-operative  plan  of  selling  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  a  central  office  supervised  by  a  secretar^^-sales- 
man  who  kept  in  touch  with  all  the  markets  and  arranged  the  sale  of  the 
entire  output  of  the  member  factories.  The  increase  in  this  office's  busi- 
ness caused  the  adoption  of  excellent  accounting  methods,  which  not  only 
facilitated  sales  but  also  improved  the  quality  of  output.  By  having  only 
one  salesman  to  handle  90  per  cent,  of  the  county's  output  the  Tillamook 
factories  have  been  able  to  get  for  their  cheeses  better  prices,  determined 
by  the  prices  on  Eastern  markets.  Bad  debts  have  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  the  entire  loss  from  them  in  the  last  ten  years  amounting  to 
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less  than  $  500,  or  only  V^o  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  sales  in  the  same  period 
—  S  3,000,000.  The  terms  of  sales  stipulate  for  payments  in  cash  within 
thirty  days.  The  re.s^ul  aritA'  of  such  |)ayments  for  cheese  allows  the  suppliers 
of  milk  to  be  paid  regularly.  Punctual  pa3-ment  is  no  small  factor  in  the 
success  of  any  farmers'  marketing  association. 

The  Tillamook  County  Creamery  Association.  —  The  gravest  problem 
was  that  of  securing  the  uniform  quality  of  the  cheese  produced  by  the  se- 
veral factories.  At  first  the  cheese  was.  con  signed  for  sale  as  it  came  from 
the  factories,  and  the  makers  mixed  good  with  bad  and  brought  the  whole 
output  into  disrepute.  A  meeting  of  the  factories  selling  through  one  sales- 
man was  called,  and  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Tillamook  County 
Creamery  Association,  which  became  active  in  1909  when  its  membership 
included  nine  of  the  largest  factories.  According  to  its  by-laws  its  objects 
were  in  i)art  :  "To  bring  the  producers  of  the  different  creameries  in  Tilla- 
mook County  together  and  maintain  just  and  cordial  relations  among  them, 
and  by  co-operation  to  advance  their  common  interests ;  to  foster  and  en- 
courage domestic  and  foregin  trade  pertaining  to  the  farming  interests  of 
Tillamook  County  and  to  acquire  and  disseminate  valuable  business  informa- 
tion ;  and  to  adjust  controversies  between  its  members  and  generally  to  se- 
cure to  its  members  the  benefits  of  co-operation  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
legitimate  pursuits  ". 

The  association  has  instituted  an  inspector  who  visits  each  of  its  fac- 
tories regularly  and  has  improved  the  quality  of  the  milk  of  the  associated 
factories  and  increased  the  quantit}'  of  cheese  obtained  therefrom.  Under 
his  direction  inefficient  workmen  have  been  removed  and  cheesemaking 
methods  have  been  improved  in  all  the  factories.  The  average  yield  of 
cheese  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  increased  from  10.7  pounds  in  1909  to 
II. 1 2  pounds  in  1914.  The  association  now  includes  eighteen  factories 
each  of  which  the  inspector  visits  once  a  week.  He  tests  c  ne  cheese  out  of 
each  vat  produced  :  if  it  conform  to  the  standard  set  by  the  association, 
and  not  otherwise,  the  boxes  containing  the  cheese  are  stamped  with  the 
words,  "  Inspected  by  Tillamook  County  Creamery  Association  ". 

The  association  concentrates  the  control  of  its  business  and  marketing 
in  the  hands  of  a  secretary-salesman.  The  books  of  record  necessary  to 
tabulating  and  accounting  for  the  business  of  the  several  factories  are  kept 
under  his  direction  in  the  central  office.  As  the  milk  is  received  at  the  fac- 
tories each  morning  the  cheesemakers  enter  receipts  for  it  on  tally  sheets, 
there  being  one  sheet  tor  each  supplier.  At  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the 
month  composite  tests  are  made  cf  each  supplier's  milk.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  tally  sheets  are  summarized  in  a  monthly  report  showing  for 
each  suppliei  the  total  amount  of  his  milk  and  the  results  of  the  tests  thereof. 
This  monthly  report  is  sent  to  the  secretary-saleman's  office,  where  it  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  suppliers'  monthly  statements.  Each  cheesemaker 
is  further  required  to  show  in  a  weekly  report  to  the  secretary-salesman 
the  total  amount  of  milk  he  leceives  and  the  number  of  cheeses  be  makes 
on  each  day  of  the  week.  The  inspector  supplements  these  reports  b}'  daily 
reports  of  the  number  of  cheeses  of  each  variety  inspected  and  the  number 
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duly  stamped  id  every  factory.  From  the  inspector's  reports  the  secre- 
tary-salesman can  keep  an  accurate  acccunt  of  the  number  of  oheeses  of 
each  kind  ready  for  the  market  at  all  times.  In  consequence  cheeses  of 
the  various  kinds  cau  be  manufactured  to  meet  the  varying  demand. 

The  accounts  kept  in  the  central  office  show  the  value  of  the  milk 
contributed  by  each  supplier,  calculated  according  to  its  A-eight  or  its 
content  of  butt  erf  at.  This  value  is  credited  tc  the  supplier's  account,  and 
he  receives  at  the  end  of  the  month  a  cheque  for  its  amount,  less  any  de- 
ductions. There  is  a  simple  system  of  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  all 
costs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importance  and  growth  of  the  produc- 
tion of  cheese  in  Tillamook  county  from  1908-  to  1914  : 


Quantity        |        Quantity  Value 

of  I  of  of 

milk  handled    I     cheese  made     !     cheese  made 


Quantity 

of  cheese 

obtained 

per  100  lbs. 

of  milk 


1908 

1909 

1910 

igit 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Total 


lbs. 


23,416,524 
23.639,664 
24,131,802 

29,139,514 
3i,566,888i 
33.202,5161 


lbs. 

2,073,390 
2,506,612 
2,541.057 
2,619,229 
3,211,004 
3,505,516 
3,694,458 


20,151,266 


•S 

259,355-29 
386,135.81 
400,044.84 
358,206.29 
524,718.61 
541,748.46 
568,395.53 


3,038,604.83 


lbs. 


10.70 
10.75 
10.85 
11.02 
1 1. 16 
II. 12 


Part  II:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 

AGRICUIvTURAL  INSURANCE  IN  1915. 


oFFiciAi,  source: 

Rapport  du  Bureau  Suisse  des  Assurances  sur  les  entreprises  privees  en  mati^re 
d'assurance  en  Suisse  en  1915  {Report  of  the  Swiss  Office  of  Insurance  on  Private  Insur- 
ing Enterprisc-s  in  Switzerland  in  1915).  Published  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  on  13  August  1917.  30th  year.  A.  Francke,  Berne,  191 7. 

The  federal  report  on  private  insuring  enterprises  in  Switzerland  in 
1915  is  the  thirtieth  of  its  kind.  It  concerns  life  insurance  and  insurance 
against  accidents,  fires,  etc,  as  well  as  agricultural  insurance,  insurance 
against  mortality  among  live  stock  and  against  losses  occasioned  by  hail. 
Insurance  of  this  last  kind  is  organized  in  Switzerland  only  by  private  com- 
panies, while  the  insurance  of  live  stock  is  undertaken  by  private  enterprises 
and  by  pubUc  cantonal  institutions  with  which,  in  the  case  of  some  cantons, 
owners  are  compelled  by  the  law  to  insure  their  live  stock.  Where  the  two 
latter  kinds  of  agricultural  insurance  are  concerned  the  private  companies 
have  completely  the  legal  form  of  mutual  societies. 

As  in  previous  years  (i)  we  will  deal  with  agricultural  insurance  in 
Switzerland  on  the  basis  of  the  data  and  indications  supplied  by  this  publica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Office  of  Insurance.  We  will  thus  obtain  an  idea  of 
the  position  of  insurance  of  this  kind  in  191 5. 


§  r.  Insuranxe  against  Mortality  amoxg  Live  Stock. 

Three  mutual  societies  —  La  mutnelle  chevaline  Suisse  of  Lausanne,  the 
Badische  Pferde-V ersicheriings-Anstalt  a.  G.  of  Carlsruhe  and  the  Garantie 
jedJrale  of  Paris  —  and  one  stock  company  —  the  Perleberger  Versicherungs- 

(i)  See  our  issue  (Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence)  for  .August  1913 
and  our  issues  for  December  191 4  and  November  191 5. 
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Aktien-Gesellschaft  of  Perleberg  in  Prussia  —  practised  insurance  against 
mortality  among  live  stock  in  Switzerland  in  191 5.  The  two  former  insured 
only  horses  while  the  last  named  also  assumed  the  risks  of  cattle. 

We  noticed  in  our  October  number  that  the  war  had  reacted  strongly 
on  insurance  against  mortahty  among  hve  stock.  The  insurance  of  horses 
has  suffered  especially.  The  importation  of  horses  has  almost  ceased.  The 
important  gaps  which  have  been  produced  in  the  available  stock  of  horses 
have  been  impossible  to  fiU  owing  to  the  high  prices  on  the  market.  A  di- 
minution of  the  sums  insured  and  the  premiums  received  has  ensued 
necessarily.  All  the  companies  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  stat-'  of  af- 
fairs :  one  of  them  was  affected  to  a  degree  which  obUged^it  in  1915  to  give 
up  insuring  butchers'  live  stock.  We  should  add  that  casualties  for  which 
indemnities  had  to  be  paid  diminished  in  1915  but  the  ratio  in  which  they 
stood  to  the  premiums  received  increased  perceptibly  none  the  less.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  the  forage  used  to  feed  the  live 
stock  has  been  lowered  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  more  intensive  use 
of  the  animals  has  certainly  contributed  to  the  same  result. 

The  development  of  insurance  against  mortahty  among  Uve  stock  in 
Switzerland  from  1912  to  1915  was  as  follows  : 

Casualties 


I9I2 

I9I3 
I9I4 

I915 


As  regards  financial  results  obtained  by  these  societies  in  191 5  we  will 
report  here  only  the  data  referring  to  the  business  accompHshed  in  Swit- 
zerland. To  make  these  results  clearer  we  will  resume  those  concerning 
Switzerland  only  from  1912  to  1915. 

The  Mutuelle  Chevaline  Suisse  has  been  able  to  pay  75  per  cent,  of 
the  estimated  value  of  their  losses  to  those  insuring  with  it.  As  is  known, 
the  insured  person  insures  75  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  value  of  his  insured 
horses  —  in  other  words  one  fourth  of  the  animals'  value  is  not  insured 
at  all.  For  the  first  time  since  this  society  was  founded  in  1901  it  has  been 
obHged  to  apply  article  16  of  its  by-laws  and  exact  from  its  members  an 
additional  premium  in  order  to  pay  for  the  losses  of  the  current  year.  This 
extraordinary  contribution  was  fixed  by  the  administrative  coimcil  at 
30  per  cent,  of  the  normal  premium,  and  it  sufficed  to  cover  the  excess  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  which  reached  57,929.10  francs. 


Sums 
insured 

Premiums 

Ardount 

% 
of 

francs 

francs 

francs 

premium: 

16,102,975 

635,972 

482,214 

75-8 

i7.573>55o 

638,318 

541,145 

84.8 

19,540,527 

608,295 

486,023 

79-9 

13,282,799 

519.364 

481,580 

92.7 
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The  fundamental  data  for  the  period  from  191 2  to  191 5  are  as  follows  : 


Number 
of  horses 
insured 

Sums 
insured 

francs 

Premiums 
received 

francs 

Losses 
indemnified 

francs 

7277 

7,i3«,88o 

226,(546 

201,082 

7644 
7215 
6853 

7.505.335 
7.075.835 
0,791,110 

241,129 
240,876 
221,605 

225,105 
230,274 
238,148 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914  ... 

1915  .... 

Costs    of    administration    represented   the    following    percentages   of 
premiums  received. 


I9I2 

Percent. 

Percent. 

1914 
Percent. 

1915 
Percent, 

20.3 

20.1 

19.0 

18.5 

The  Badische  Pferdeversicherungs-Anstalt  was  able  to  dispense  in  191 5, 
as  in  the  seventeen  previous  years,  with  a  levy  from  its  insured  of  a  supple- 
mentary premium.  In  accordance  with  its  by-laws  this  society  was  able 
to  pay  into  its  reserve  fund  a  sum  of  30,413.81  francs  as  against  34,712.70 
francs  in  1914.  Its  accounts  closed  with  a  profit  of  153,167.32  francs,  which 
sum  also  was  paid  into  the  reserve  fund.  Such  profit  was  largeh'  due  to 
a  diminution  of  the  reserve  of  current  premiums. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  3'ear  the  chief  department  —  insurance 
of  members  —  showed  a  diminution  at  the  end  of  1915  of  3,031  members, 
2,601  horses  and  1,147,000  francs  of  insured  capital. 

The  books  showed  the  following  results  : 


End  of  year  Members 

19^2    14.885 

1913    15.251 

1914    14,227 

1915    11,196 


Insured 
horses 

Sums  insured 
francs 

21,481 
21,956 
13,653 

23.584.04i 
24,336,610 

15.381,183 

11,052 

14,234,183 

The  costs  of  administration  were  a  little  higher  than  in  previous  years. 
They  constituted  the  following  percentages  of  premiums  received. 


1912 
Percent. 

1913 
Percent. 

1914 
jPercent. 

1915 
Percent, 

19,0 

19.4 

21.2 

23-4 

Among  the  causes  of  the  particularly  high  losses  were  strangles  and 
contagious  anaemia.  Hoof  and  leg  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  and  cases 
of  the  condemnation  of  unfit  animals  remained  below  the  average.      The 


francs 

francs 

136,025 

122,584 

i37<385 

127,260 

129,447 

98,562 

117,603 

100,870 
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latter  circumstance  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  man}-  ani- 
mals which  would  in  normal  times  have  been  condemned  and  for  which 
an  indemnity  would  have  been  paid  are  in  use  to-day. 

The  development  of  this  society's  Siviss  business  in  the  last  four  years 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures. 

Insured  sums  Premiums  I<osses 

francs 

1912     2,768,073 

1913     2,605,470 

1914     2,450,782 

1915     2,270,044 

The  Perleberger  Versicherungs  A.  G.  began  to  practise  the  insurance  of 
butchers'  live  stock  in  Switzerland  in  1913.  As  a  stock  company  it  in- 
sures only  for  fixed  premiums  and  excludes  all  supplementary  contributions 
from  the  insured.  This  company's  progress  has  been  satisfactory.  The 
total  sum  of  its  insurance  had  slightly  diminished  in  191 4,  but  rose  again 
until  it  surpassed  its  amount  in  1913.  The  sums  insured  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

in  1913       378,784,142     francs 

in  1914       377.436,166 

in  1915       379,322,664 

The  annual  accounts  showed  a  profit  of  461,276.87  francs  as  against 
256,609.03  francs  in  1914,  and  allowed  the  distribution  of  a  10  per  cent, 
dividend  as  in  the  previous  year.  Further  197,199.74  francs  were  paid  into 
the  reserve  for  eventualities  arising  out  of  the  war. 

The  company  concluded  no  fresh  insurance  in  Switzerland  in  1914.  Its 
Swiss  business  in  the  two  previous  years  is  represented  by  the  following 
figures  : 

Year  Sums  insured 

francs 

I913 1,659,800 

I9I4 5,297,190 

As  regards  the  Garantie  federale  the  tables  annexed  to  the  report  of 
the  Federal  Office  of  Insurance  contains  data,  having  reference  to  Switzer- 
land only,  with  regard  to  the  sums  insured  which  amounted  to  4,221,645 
francs.  Its  profit  and  loss  account  refers  to  the  total  business  concluded 
b}-  this  company  even  outside  Switzerland,  and  the  figures  on  this  account 
showing  the  premiums  received  and  the  losses  indemnified  refer  to  the  com- 
pany's general  business.     The  net  indemnities  which  it  paid  in  vSwitzerland, 


liums  received 

Losses  indemnified 

francs 

francs 

4,900 

5>2S6 

30,409 

32,34« 
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expressed  in  terms  of  percenta.i^gs  of  the  values  of  the  anini;ds  suffering 
casiuilties,  were  as  follows  : 


5()    per  eent  60  per  cent.  in  the  case    of    horses 

()()      "       "  80     "        "  "     "        "       "     cattle. 


*   * 

To  give  a  coni]:)lete  i)icture  of  the  ])resent  ])Osition  of  insurance  against 
mortality  among  live  stock  in  Switzerland  we  must  also  notice  the  numerous 
societies  which  ])ractise  insurance  and  are  not  subject  to  the  Confe- 
deration's control.  They  exist  in  almost  all  the  cantons.  We  should 
recal  moreover  that  by  tlie  federal  law  of  12  December  1893,  which  concerns 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  the  Confederation,  when  a  canton  or 
an  association  of  owners  of  live  stock  decides  that  insurance  shall  be  com- 
jmlsorily  organized  on  a  determined  territory  within  a  commune,  a  district 
or  a  canton,  the  Confederation  makes,  by  the  medium  of  the  cantons,  grants 
equal  to  those  which  the  cantons  themselves  make  to  local  funds.  The 
grants  have  been  somewhat  limited  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  Federal  Council  of  30  October  191 4  on  fixing  federal  subventions 
favouring  the  insurance  of  Hve  stock.  They  have  been  reduced  to  i  franc 
])er  head  of  cattle  insured  and  40  centimes  pe^  head  of  small  live  stock.  Such 
grants  hav^e  been  made  by  seventeen  cantons  and  half  cantons.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  the  federal  decree  of  30  October  1914  federal 
grants  were  diminished  in  1914  by  80,000  francs  as  compared  with  1913,  and 
in  1915  by  292,695  francs  as  compared  with  1914.  This  measure  has  a 
purely  economic  character  and  aimed  at  reducing  the  budget  expenditure. 

In  1915  the  Confederation  made  on  an  average  a  grant  of  0.97  franc 
])er  head  of  large  li\-e  stock  insured  and  0.36  franc  per  head  of  goats  or  small 
live  stock.  Thus  the  average  grant  was  0.95  franc  per  head  of  live  .stock  ; 
and  the  total  ex])enditure  was  791,347  francs  as  against  1,004,684  francs  in 
1914.  The  cantons  paid  in  grants  in  1915  a  sum  of  1,021,869  francs  or 
1.23  francs  per  head  of  live  .stock  insured. 

In  the  following  table  we  give  some  representative  data  as  to  the  grants 
made  to  insurance  against  mortahty  among  live  stock  from  191 3  to  191 5  : 


Indemuities 

Grants 

cantonal 

Grants 

Year 

Animals 
insured 

Number 

of 
casualties 

total 

per 
casualty 

total 

per  head 

of 
live  stock 

federal 

credit 

of 

1915 

— 

— 

— 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

i<ii3.    .    . 

S73,033 

-/-.s-.s 

■   4.314,147 

154-77 

1,084,042 

1-4 

1,084,042 

1914.    .    . 

916,909 

28,729 

4,274.994 

148.80 

1,104,032 

1.20 

1,004,684 

KHS. 

831,067 

-6,755 

3,521,621 

127.89 

1,021,869 

1.23 

791. .34.' 
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4h 

§  2.  Insurance  against  hail. 

As  in  preceding  years  insurance  against  hail  was  practised  in  Switzer- 
land in  1915  only  by  two  companies  —  the  Societe  Suisse  d' assurance  contre 
la  grele  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Zurich  and  Le  Paragrele  of  Neucha- 
tel.  The  former  company  is  active  throughout  the  territor;,^  of  the  Confe- 
deration and  insures  agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds  against  the  risk  of 
hail ;  the  latter  Ls  active  only  in  Neuchatel  and  assumes  only  the  risks  of 
vineyards. 

In  1915  it  was  matter  for  regret  that  there  were  numerous  and  very 
frequent  falls  of  hail  in  Switzerland.  The  Annates  de  I'Office  central  suisse 
de  meteorologie  pour  1915  (Zurich)  record  forty- five  days  in  which  heavy 
falls  of  hail  affected  921  communes  and  372  districts,  leaving  out  of  ac- 
count the  hail-storms  which  had  local  effects,  affecting  only  one  or  two  com- 
munes, and  which  were  distributed  over  twenty-seven  days  and  wrought 
damage  in  forty-two  communes.  We  give  the  dates  of  the  worst  falls 
with  the  numbers  of  communes  they  affected. 

7  Jwne 

8  » 

13  July 

In  the  four  years  from  191 2  to  1915  the  Societe  suisse  d'assurance  con- 
tre la  grele  registered  as  follows  : 


44  60  49  59    days  of  hail 

5816  7715  5293  8816    declarations  of  losses. 

Le  Paragrele,  on  the  other  hand,  registed  in  191 5  only  a  single  day  of 
hail  —  2  August  —  on  which  the  fall  did  httle  damage.  The  two  companies 
obtained  different  financial  results.  For  Le  Paragrele  1915  was  an  excel- 
lent year  but  the  Societe  suisse  closed  its  balance-sheet  showing  a  deficit. 

In  1 91 5  the  latter  company  concluded  1980  more  insurancs  than  in 
1 914  when  it  registered  3,490  such  contracts.  The  sums  insured  increased 
by  9,605,950  francs,  having  amounted  to  9,692,050  francs  in  1914.  The  sum 
of  the  premiums  received,  on  the  other  hand,  diminished  by  5,990.90  francs, 
whereas  in  1914  it  had  increased  by  254,256.90  francs.  The  cause  of  the 
diminution  of  receipts  under  this  head  is  largety  that  the  rebate  of  premiums 
due  from  those  of  the  insured  who  had  suffered  no  loss  from  hail  during  the 
last  three  years  was  raised  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

The  sura  of  the  indemnities  paid  by  this  company  in  1915  was  almost 
three  times  as  large  as  the  corresponding  sum  in  1914.  The  actual  amounts 
were  507,492  francs  in  1914  and  1,392,482  francs  in  1915.  The  latter  sum 
has  been  surpassed  only  in  1911  which  was  distinguished  by  many  storms. 
The  amount  of  the  premiums  in  1915  was  insufficient  to  cover  that  of 


71 

communes 

I  Augu.st 

102 

communes 

54 

» 

17        » 

78 

» 

54 

)) 
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the  indemjiities,  there  being  a  deficit  of  305,661,51  francs  which  was  met 
by  drawings  on  the  reserve  fund.  Interest  was  however  paid  on  the  hitter 
account,  and  thus  the  reserve  fund  was  diminished  only  by  116,921.57  francs 
and  still  stood  at  4,490,822.32  francs  at  the  end  of  1915.  This  time  it  was 
again  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  supplementary  premium. 

To  allow  a  better  comparative  examination  we  give  in  the  tables  on 
pages  32  and  33  the  results  obtained  by  the  Societe  Suisse  d' assurance  contre 
la  grele  from  its  foundation  in  1880  until  191 5. 

A  comparison  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  tliese  tables  for  the 
years  1914  and  1915  gives  the  following  : 

1914  1Q15 

Number  of  policies        .    .    .  66,897  68,877 

francs  francs 

Insured  capital       80,865,170  90,471,120 

Premiums  received    ....  1,304,086  1,298,096 

Ivosses  indemnified     ....  507,492  1,392,482 

Reserve  fund       4,607,744  4,490,822 

In  the  case  of  Le  Paragrele  the  figures  showing  the  number  of  policies, 
the  insured  sum  and  the  amount  of  premiums  are  much  the  same  for  1914 
and  for  1915.  This  company  had  in  1915  to  pa}'  onl}^  one  small  indemnity 
of  316  francs,  and  therefore  could  pay  a  sum  of  33,000  francs,  as  against  one 
of  9,000  francs  in  1914,  into  its  reserve  fund  which  amounted  at  the  end 
of  1915  to  108,750  francs. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  most  interesting  figures  suppHed 

by  this  compan}'  for  1914  and  for  1915  : 

1914  1915 

Number  of  policies 535  528 

francs  francs 

Insured  capital 560,744  565,991 

Premiums  received 33.731  34.007 

Losses  indemnified 23,631  316 

Reserve  fund 75-750  108,750 

The  indemnities  paid  by  the  two  companies  from  1912  to  1915,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  percentages  of  the  sums  insured,  were  as  follows  : 

1912  1913  1914  1915 

Societe  Suisse      .    .     0.8  %  i.i  %         0.6  %         1.5  % 

•     Le  Paragrele   ...     0.6  %         20.1  %         4.2  %         o.i  % 

Costs  of  administration  did  not  exceed  a  normal  rate.  For  the  Societe 
Suisse  they  were  a  little  higher  than  in  1914,  for  Le  Paragrele  a  little  lower. 
Expressed  as  percentages  of  the  premiums  received  they  were  as  follows  : 

1912  1913  1914  1015 

Societe  Suisse      .    .    .      14.6  17.3  14.8  16. 1 

Le  Paragrele       .    .    .      12.9  11. i  13.5  11.8 
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lu  consequence  of  lains  and  of  the  mobilization  of  the  Swiss  army, 
which  absorbed  a  large  number  of  experts  at  the  very  moment  of  the  har- 
vest —  the  season  in  which  their  presence  is  most  necessary  —  the  work 
involved  by  the  valuation  of  losses  was  considerably  retarded,  and  the 
amounts  at  which  indemnities  were  fixed  were  consequently  affected. 

We  must  recal  that  the  Confederation  and  the  cantons  can  maintain 
insurance  against  hail  by  means  of  grants.  These  grants  are  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  cantonal  laws  and  of  the  federal  law  of 
2  December  1893  on  the  imj^rovement  of  agriculture  by  the  Confederation. 
Twenty-one  cantons  make  grants;  only  those  of  Uri,  Glaris,  Tessin  and 
the  Orisons  make  none,  and  thus  prevent  agriculturists  from  profiting  by 
the  federal  grants  in  favour  of  insurance  against  hail.  The  other  cantons 
become  responsible  for  a  part  of  the  premium  and  the  costs  of  a  policy 
which  varies  from  15  to  40  per  cent.,  and  formerly  the  Confederation  re- 
paid to  them  half  of  the  sums  they  thus  spent.  But  the  Federal  Council 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  inevitable  measures  of  econom}^  and  to 
modify  the  provisions  which  had  hitherto  obtained.  On  11  December  1914 
it  promulgated  a  decree  by  which  cantons  making  grants  in  favour  of  in- 
surance against  hail  receive  annual  federal  grants  equal  to  such  cantonal 
grants.  These  federal  grants  may  not  however  exceed  :  a)  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  policies  ;  b)  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  insurance 
premiums  in  the  case  of  vines,  12.5  per  cent,  in  that  of  other  crops. 

This  decree  aimed  at  slightly  diminishing  the  federal  budget  expen- 
diture without  bearing  too  hardly  on  the  insured.  It  allowed  the  Confede- 
ration to  save  30,062  francs  in  1915. 

The  following  table  contains  data  as  to  the  amounts  of  the  cantonal 
and  federal  grants  made  in  favour  of  insurance  against  hail  in  191 5  in 
the  twenty-one  cantons  which  make  such  grants. 


Grants  to  Insurance  against  Hail  from  1910  to  1915. 

Sums 
Policies      j 

insured 

Premiums 

Cantonal  grants 
(including  federal  grant.^) 

Years 

a)  cost  of 
policies 

b)  premiums 

c)  total 

grants 

fr. 

rr. 

fr- 

fr.          1           fr. 

fr. 

1910      .    . 

60,597167,984,696 

1,098,361 

*  1 1 8;  897 

*    270,339 

*    389,236 

194,618 

I911       .     . 

61,991 

72,036, 190 

1,219,585 

*  123,241 

*    341,579 

*   464,820 

232,410 

I912      .     . 

65,421 

80,495,106 

1,393,989 

*  129,404 

*    393,386 

*    522,791 

261,395 

191 3      .     . 

63,408 

71,791,080 

1,089,392 

*  133830 

*    299,490 

*    433,321 

216,660 

19x4      .     . 

66,661 

81,356,404 

1,324.499 

69,017 

192,441 

261,458 

261,458 

I915      •     ■ 

68,829 

91,014,971 

1,331,880 

65.233 

183,045 

248,278 

225,395 

*  Cantonal  and  federal  grants  together. 


MISCElvIyANEOUS  INFORMATION  RElyATING  TO  INSURANCE 
AND  THRIFT  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE . 


INSUR\XCE  AGAINST  HAII,  IN  1916.  — The  Argus,  Paris,   14  October    1917. 

In  its  last  annual  notes  on  the  working  of  societies  insuring  against 
hail  the  Argus  has  been  able  as  yet  to  deal  only  with  three  societies,  L'Aisne, 
La  Ruche  du  Pas-de-Calais  and  La  Regionale  du  Nord,  all  of  them  in  in- 
vaded country  and  unable  to  publish  exact  reports. 

The  following  is  a  comparison,  thus  limited,  of  the  business  done  in 
1915  and  1916  by  the  companies  having  fixed  premiums  and  the  mutual 
companies. 


1915  1916 

Number  of  the  insured   .    .                201,859  francs  198,316    francs 

Value  insured 927,128,713  •     "  938,510,419 

Premiums  and  subscriptions           12,861,733         "  13.591.365 

Indemnities 6,311,446         "  9.850,359 

Reserve  fund. 23,246,462         "  23,644,005 


It  is  seen  that  insured  capital,  premiums  and  especially  indemnities 
have  increased,  the  latter  being  in  1916  in  excess  by  3,538,913  francs  of 
their  sum  in  1915. 

The  following  table  shows  the  business  done  by  each  comjDany  or  so- 
ciety. 
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Names  of  companies 

Number 

Premiums 

Indem- 

Commissions 

Profits 

Reserve 

Value 

or 

nities, 

and 

or 

fund 

(In  order  of  priorit}' 

of  the 

insured 

subscrip- 
tions 
in  1916 

costs 

of 

settlement 

£;eneral 
costs 

excess 

of 

the  Year 

at   end 

of  1916 

ot    foundation) 

insured 

(francs) 

(francs) 

,  (francs) 

(francs) 

(francs) 

(francs) 

I^'Abeille. 

La  Confiance 

La  Ceres 

Society  de  Toulouse.    . 
Seine-et-Marne   .... 

Aisne  (•) 

Etoile 

Beauceronne  Vexinoise. 

Seine-et-Oise 

Garantie  Agricole  .    .    . 

Ruche  (') 

Regionale  du  Nord  (*)  . 

La  Grele 

JIutuclle  Gen^rale .   .    . 

Ferme 

Rurale  {") 


Stock  Companies. 

63,909 

261,769,763 

5,058,815 

4,078,673 

1,212,862 

279.693 

2,956,005 

32,603 

129.399,41^ 

2,094,642 

1,471,065 

564,905 

50,836 

2,136,171 

96,512 

391,169,174 

7,153,457 

5,819,738 

1,777,767 

228,857 

5,092,176 

Mutual  Societies. 


8,526 

45,807,600 

386,803 

283,234 

1,999,488 

25,788 

121,134,330 

974,9-'i 

870,360 

5,565,392 

2,noo 

47,558,015 

376,862 

17,941 

1,416,764 

8,168 

77,194,800 

746,147 

327,620 

» 

3,540,130 

1,500 

16,808,400 

155,713 

47,149 

834,831 

800 

34,014,312 

119,050 

1,582 

521,782 

526 

16,455,900 

88,679 

48,012 

" 

■ 

1,035,460 

6,219 

15,560,120 

225,407 

89,694 

" 

» 

1.232 

7,507 

23,681.407 

312,921 

213,818 

" 

» 

22,956 

96,207,309 

2,025,000 

1,532,500 

" 

3,636,750 

17,214 

52,910,052 

1,026,405 

598,711 

• 

•' 

(2) 

roi  ,804 

547,341.245 

6,437,908 

4,030,621 

" 

18,551,829 

Stock  companies  .    .    , 
Mutual  Societies    .    .    . 

96,512 
101,804 

391,169,174 
547,341.245 

7,153,457 
6,437,908 

5,819,738 
4,030,621 

1,777,767 

228,857 

5,092,175 
18,551,829 

Total   .    .    . 

198,316 

938,510,419 

13.591,365 

9,830,621 

1,777,767 

228,857 

23,644,005 

(i)  In  invaded  coimtry. 

(2)  The  Rurale  is  guaranteed  by  tMt  Societe  de  Garantie   ie   la   Rurale,     a    limited    liability   society 
having  a  capital  of  1,800,000  francs. 


Part  III:   Credit 


ITALY. 


RECENT  PROVISIOXS  AS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT. 


souRCUS : 

DECRKTO   LfOGOTRNKNZlAI.E   lO  MAGGIO   IQI/,  N.    "88,   RECANTE  PROVVEDIME.XTI  PER   LV  COL 

TA'AZiONE  DEI  CEREALi  (Lieutenancy  Decree  lo  May  191 7,  -V°.  ySS,  containing  Provisions 
for  tke  Ciiltivatioii  of  Cereals).  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  del  Regno  d'ltalia,  Rome,  No.  217, 
10  May  191 7.  " 

CiRCOLARK  V.    18,000   IN   DATA   25    MACGIO    I9I7   RELATIVA   AD   OPERAZIONI  DI  CREDITO  PER  LA 

COLTIVAZIONE  DEI  CEREALI  ED  ALTRi  PRODOXTi  ALEviENTARi  {Circular  No.  i8,ooo  dated  2f, 
May  191 7  rt\"  to  Operations  of  Credit  for  the  Cultivation  of  Cereals  and  other  Foodstuffc). 

DECRETO  LUOGOTEXENZIALE  28  GIUGNO  197,  N.  IO33,  CHE  STANZL\  UN  FOXDO   Dl  VENTI   IIILIONI 
PER  ANTICIPAZIONI  AGLI  I STITUTI  DI  CREDITO  AGRARIO,  PER   SO.MMINISTR.\ZIONI  AGLI    AGRI- 

COLTORI  a  termini  del  ]:)recedente  dccrcto  {Lieutenancy  Decree  28  June  igi,-,Xo.  1035, 
advancing  a  Fund  of  20,000,000  liras  to  Institutions  of  Agricultural  Credit  to  be  granted  to 
Agriculturists  on  the  terms  of  the  preceding  decree).  Gazzelta  Ufficiulc  del  K  z''io  d'ltalia 
Rome,  No.  154,  30  June  191 7. 

DECRETO    IX'OGOTENENZIALE    26    LUGLIO    1917,    N.    1 269,  CONTENENTE    DISPOSIZIONI  PER  AGE- 
VOLARE  ALLE  AS.SOCIAZIONI  .AGRARIE  IL  CREDITO  PER  L.\  COLTIVAZIONE  DEI  CEREAr.I.  {Lieu- 

tenancv  Decree  26  J.uly  1917,  ^^o.  I20g,  containing  Provisions  placing  ivithin  reaeh  of  Agricul- 
tural Associations  Credit  for  the  Cultivation  of  Cereals).  Gazzetta  Vfficialedel Regno  d'Jiali: 
Rome,  No.  195,  18  Augiist  1917. 

DFCREIO  LUOGOTEXENZI.ALE   23    AGOSTO   1917,    N.     I329,   RECANTE    PROV\'EDIMENTI    PER    .\GE- 
VOLARE  LA    PROVVISTA   DELLE  SEMENTI  E  DEI  CONCIMI  CHIMTCI  .\GLI     AGRICOLTORI   DELLA 

S.\RT>EGs\  {Lieutenancy  Decree  2 ji  August  191 7,  .Vo.  j-^zg,  containing  Provisions  facilitat- 
ing the  obtaining  of  Seeds  and  Chemic.1l  Manures  by  the  Agriculturists  of  Sardinia).  Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale  del  Regno  ct'Italia,  Rome,  No.  205,  30  August  1917. 

DECRETO-LEGGE  LUOGOTE>JENZIALE  23  .\GOSTO  I0I7,N.  1592,  CHK  MODIFICA  LE  DISPOSIZIONI.SUI. 
CREDITO  AGRARIO  IN  SARDEGN.V  CONTENUTE  NELLA  LEGGE  (TESTO  T'NICO)  K)  NOVE.MliRE  I907, 

N.  841  {Lieutenancy  Decree  2-;;  Augusi- 1917,  No.  i.'>92,  modifying  the  Provisions  as  to  Agricul- 
tural Credit  in  the  Law  {Single  Text)  of  10  November  1907,  No.  84.4). 

DECRETO-LEGGr  LUOGOTENENZIALE  4  OITOBRE  1917,  N.   1 604,  RECANTE  PROVVEDIMENTT  PER  IL 

CREDITO  AGLI  ENTi  AGR.\Ri  DEL  Lazio  {Lic.denancy  Decree-Law  4  October  191 7,  No.  160.4, 
containing  Provisions  tor  Credit  to  .Agricultural  Bodies  in  Latinm).  Gazzetta  Uifidale  del  Regno 
d'ltalia,  Rome  No.  24;,  13  October  1917. 
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In  recent  months  many  measures  have  been  passed  in  Italy  which  aim 
at  encouraging  agricultural  production  and  largely  increasing  agricultural 
credit.     We  think  it  opportune  to  notice  them  briefly. 

§  I.  The  decrees  of  10  may  and  20  and  30  juxe  1917. 

The  decree  of  10  May  1917,  No.  788,  contains,  as  we  already  noticed  in 
our  issue  for  last  July,  a  series  of  provision  aimed  essentialh^  at  intensifying 
the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  other  foodstuffs.  In  the  matter  of  credit  it 
authorizes  the  institutions  of  agricultural,  ordinary  and  co-operative  credit, 
the  ordinary  savings-banks,  the  Monti  di  Pietd  and  Monti  Frumentari  and 
the  agricultural  loan  funds  to  grant  loans  for  cultivating  corn,  other  cereals, 
vegetables  and  edible  root  crops,  independently  of  any  provision  of  laws, 
rules  or  by-laws,  and  in  the  measure  and  for  the  terms  required  in  indivi- 
dual cases,  according  to  whether  cultivation  is  intensive  or  extensive  and 
according  to  the  time  in  which  crops  ripen.  It  should  be  noted  how  oppor- 
tunely the  decree  makes  an  appeal  for  the  attainment  of  its  goal  not  only 
to  special  institutions  of  agricultural  credit  but  also  to  the  other  institu- 
tions of  credit  we  have  named. 

The  loans  granted  for  such  cultivation  are,  by  one  of  the  notable  in- 
novations in  the  sphere  of  agricultural  credit,  secured  by  a  legal  privilege 
which  no  longers  bears,  as  in  the  past,  on  a  single  product,  but  indiscri- 
minately on  all  products  of  a  farm,  including  hanging  fruits  and  provisions 
produced  on  the  farm  and  stored  in  the  dwelling-house  and  annexed  build- 
ings. This  privilege  need  not  be  specially  stipulated  but  arises  from  the 
single  fact  of  the  concession  of  the  loan  and  has  legal  force  without  a 
particular  agreement  between  the  parties  concerned. 

Hitherto,  on  the  other  hand,  loans  for  seeds,  for  cultivation  and  the 
harvest  and  for  the  acquisition  of  manures  and  fertilizers  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  established  by  Clause  5  of  Article  1958  of  the  Italian  civil  code, 
a  privilege  bearing  on  the  single  product  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  sum 
or  material  lent  was  intended.  In  order  to  have  a  wider  security  institu- 
tions affording  agricultural  credit  have  had  to  make  with  the  borrower  a 
special  agreement  constituting  a  privilege  in  the  terms  of  Clause  i  of  the 
law  of  23  January  1887,  No.  4276  ;  and  thus  it  has  been  possible  to  create 
a  privilege  falling  on  the  same  objects  as  those  on  which  the  tenant's  pri- 
vilege is  exercised  in  virtue  of  Clause  3  of  the  Article  1958  already-  cited. 
The  decree  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  provides,  as  has  been  said, 
that  without  formalit}^  or  expense  the  privilege  becomes  the  right  of  the 
lending  institution. 

The  aforesaid  loans  are  in  the  form  of  bills  on  which  the  purpose  of  the 
loans  and  the  farm  for  which  they  are  lent  must  be  indicated. 

The  law  of  1887  (Article  10)  further  proA'ides  that  if  a  debtor  alienate 
the  propertj'  subject  to  the  privilege  without  replacing  it  or  allow  it  to 
deteriorate  gravely  or  abandon  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  or  in  any  way, 
by  his  fraud  or  fault,  notably  diminish  the  security  of  the  creditor  insti- 
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tution,  the  latter  may  demand  that  the  contract  be  determined  according 
to  the  terras  of  Article  11O5  of  the  civil  code.  This  simple  reference  to  com- 
mon law  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  meagre  results  produced  by  the  statute 
in  question.  It  was  justly  observed  that  in  the  cases  contem|)Jated  by  this 
provision  the  debtor  in  fault  should  at  least  have  been  denied  the  benefit 
of  the  delay  authorized  by  the  aforesaid  Article  1165.  A  notable  improve- 
ment on  earlier  conditions  should  therefore  be  considered  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  provision  of  the  decree  we  are  examining,  according  to 
which  a  debtor  who  depreciates  or  withdraws  the  property  subject  to  the 
privilege,  or  wholly  or  partially  employs'  the  sum  lent  to  him  for  objects 
other  than  that  for  which  it  is  lent,  is  punished  by  the  penalty  established 
by  Article  203  of  the  Italian  penal  code,  that  is  to  say  by  imprisonment 
or  a  line. 

Another  useful  innovation  concerns  the  simplification  of  the  executive 
procedure.  If  the  debtor  does  not  entireW  restore  the  amount  of  the  loan 
when  it  falls  due,  the  praetor  may,  at  the  instance  of  the  lending  institu- 
tion and  after  he  has  obtained  summary  information,  order  the  sequestra- 
tion and  sale  of  the  property  subject  to  the  privilege.  Such  sale  may  take 
place  without  legal  formalities. 

Finally,  agreements  relative  to  the  loans  in  question  are  exempt  from 
ever}-  sort  of  stamp  and  registration  duty  ;  and  legal  acts  and  bills  of 
exchange  depending  on  these  loans  are  subject  to  taxation  in  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Two  other  decrees  were  promulgated  to  extend  and  to  apjih-  that  we 
have  examined. 

The  first,  dated  28  June  1917,  No.  1035,  was  made  to  render  the  loans 
of  which  we  have  spoken  more  fitted  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  corn  and 
other  cereals.  It  allows  the  concession  to  institutions  of  agricultural  credit, 
authorized  by  special  laws,  of  advances  up  to  an  amount  of  20,000,000  liras 
at  3  per  cent,  interest  (i).  The  sums  thus  advanced  will  be  lent  by  the  insti- 
tutions to  agriculturists  by  means  ot  intermediary  bodies,  or  directly  when 
no  recourse  to  intermediary  bodies  is  possible.  If  the  loan  is  required  for  the 
provision  of  seeds  the  institution  of  credit  will  give  the  landowner,  when 
issuing  a  bill,  a  bond  allowing  him  to  withdraw  at  cost  price  a  quantity  of 
seeds  equivalent  to  its  amount  from  the  provincial  grain  consortium.  The 
State  will  provide  the  provincial  grain  consortium  with  seeds  for  distribu- 
tion. 

The  loans  which  institutions  of  agricultural  credit  are  authorized  to 
make  and  the  sums  they  receive  as  advances  will  bear  interest  at-  a  rate 
not  higher  than  4  per  cent,  if  the  loans  are  made  to  agriculturists  directly, 
or  5  per  cent,  if  they  are  made  through  intermediary  institutions. 

The  second  decree  in  question  (ministerial  decree  of  30  June  1917) 
aims  at  extending  in  the  farming  year  1917-1918  the  cultivation  of  com, 
other  cereals  and  edible  root  crops  in  the  southern  mainland  and  the  islands, 

(i)  This  fund  was  aitt>niented  by  10,000,000  liras  l>y  the  lii.utenancy  decree  of  1 1  Xo\  ember 
1917,  No.  1831.  See  Guzzetla  Ufficialc  del  Regno  d' Italia  for  13  No\  ember  191 7,  No.  269. 
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and  allows  that,  in  so  far  as  more  land  than  in  1916-1917  is  given  up  to 
these  crops,  the  institutions  of  agricultural  credit  which  are  authorized 
by  special  laws  may  grant  subsidies,  up  to  the  amount  of  70  liras  per  hec- 
tare of  the  added  area,  for  the  execution  of  the  work  necessary  to  preparing 
it  for  sowing.  Such  grants  may  be  made  to  landowners  or  lessege  so  long  as 
they  cultivate  their  lands  directly,  and  to  farmers  having  the  usual  contracts 
of  tenancy.  A  subsequent  ministerial  decree,  dated  24  August  191 7,  raised 
the  maximum  limit  of  the  loans  to  100  liras  per  hectare. 


§  2.  The  decrees  of  zb  july  and  k)  axd  28  august  191 7. 

Other  noteworthy  provisions  are  contained  in  the  lieutenancy  decree 
of  26  July  1917,  No.  1269,  which  aims  at  facilitating  the  cultivation  of 
cereals  by  agricultural  associations.  By  the  terms  of  this  decree  agricultu- 
ral loans  and  current  accovints  in  favour  of  agricultural  associations  which 
are  legally  constituted,  whether  as  moral  corporations  or  as  co-operative 
societies,  for  the  conduct  of  the  farms  which  they  manage,  will  be  regulated 
only  by  the  rules  of  the  lieutenancy  decree  of  8  October  1916,  No.  1336,  which 
we  examined  in  our  issue  for  December  1916  (page  82),  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader.  When  such  loans  and  current  accounts  are  granted  for  the 
cultivation  of  cereals  by  duly  authorized  institutions  they  will  be  secured 
by  the  privilege  determined  by  Article  9  of  the  cited  decree  of  10  May  191 7, 
No.  788,  on  the  property*  specified  in  the  first  part  of  the  same  Article,  and 
the  privilege  determined  by  the  lieteunancy  decree  of  8  October  1916, 
No.  1336,  on  other  property-.  Lending  contracts  as  to  the  operations  we 
have  indicated  and  copies  of  extracts  therefrom  will  be  exempt  from  the 
stamp  and  registration  duty.  Bills  depending  on  such  contracts,  on  which 
the  limits  of  .such. contracts  should  be  indicated,  are  exempt  from  the  stamp 
duty.  Finally  the  Istimto  Nazionale  di  Credito  per  la  Coopcrazione  is  in- 
cluded among  the  institutions  authorized  to  grant  loans  for  the  cultivation 
of  cereals,  and  is  assimilated  to  institutions  of  agricultural  credit  as  regards 
the  advances  made  by  the  State  with  which  the  lieutenancy  decree  of  28 
June  1917,  No.  1035,  deals. 

In  execution  of  the  provisions  we  have  examined  the  subsequent  de- 
crees of  19  and  28  August  1917  granted  the  following  advances  to  each  of 
the  institutions  of  agricultural  credit  indicated  below  : 

i)  Savdngs-Bank  of  the  Bank  of  Naples,  for  the  provincial  funds  of 
agricultural  credit  which  it  manages  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  2  Feb- 
ruary 1911,  No.  70,  10,000,000  liras. 

^2)  Provincial  fund  of  agricultural  credit  for  Basilicata,  1,500,000 liras. 

3)  Istituto  di  Credito  Agrario  Vittorio  Emanuele  III.  for  Calabria, 
1,000,000  liras. 

4)  Cassa  Ademprivile  of  Sassari  and  Cagliari,  1,500,000  liras  each. 

5)  Federation  for  Agricultural  Credit  in  ]\Iarci^,  for  the  agricultural 
funds  of  the  region,  1,000,000  liras. 
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6)  Federation  for  Agricultural  Credit  in  Umbria,  for  the  agricultiiral 
funds  of  the  region,  500,000  liras. 

7)  htituto  Nazionale  di  Credito  per  la  Cooperazione,  2,000,000  liras. 
The  Bank  of  Naples  is  charged  to  make  these  advances  wliich  amount 

altogether  to  quite  19  million  liras.  Sums  eventually  not  required  by  any 
of  the  cited  institutions  may  be  assigned  to  others  which  are  found  to  have 
received  insufficient  advances. 


§    3.  vSpKCIAL   provisions   for   SARDINIA. 

The  provisions  we  have  examined  are  general  in  character.  They 
were  founded  on  the  decree  of  10  May  1917,  No.  788,  which  established  the 
starting-points  for  State  action  in  the  matter  of  the  intensification  of  the 
cultivation  of  food  crops.  But  the  examination  of  the  conditions  of  single 
Italian  districts  brought  into  notice  particularities  which  could  not  be  ne- 
glected, and  it  became  necessary  to  make  special  provision  for  some  regions, 
among  them  Sardinia.  We  have  already  seen  how,  for  growing  cereals, 
the  agriculturists  of  this  island  can  obtain  loans  from  the  local  institutions 
of  agricultural  credit,  in  order  to  prepare  the  land  for  sowing,  at  the  rate 
of  100  liras  a  hectare  ,  and  that  if  they  extend  the  area  cultivated  in  1916- 
1917  they  can  also  obtain  loans  of  seed  for  the  additional  land  to  be  sown. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  grants  the  Casse  Adetnprivili  of  Cagliari  and 
Sassari  have  already  obtained  from  the  State  an  advance  of  1,500,000  liras 
each. 

Further  a  lieutenancy  decree  of  23  August  1917,  No.  1329,  authorizes 
these  funds  to  acquire  seeds  in  order  to  grant  them  at  cost  price  to  the  Monti 
Frunientari,  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  and  agriculturists,  ei- 
ther for  cash  or  on  credit. 

For  this  purpose  the  State  will  grant  these  funds  not  more  than  2 
])er  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  seeds  granted.  Other  facilities  are  granted 
by  the  same  decree  for  the  acquisition  of  chemical  manures  by  agricultu- 
rists who  cultivate  directly  holdings  not  more  than  ten  hectares  in  area, 
the  State  contri1>uting  with  a  sum  of  200,000  liras  to  the  payment  of  a  quota 
of  the  jjrice  not  exceeding  25  per  cent. 

In  connection  with  the  })ro visions  having  immediate  force,  and  in  or- 
der at  once  to  obtain  conditions  favourable  to  an  extension  of  cultivation 
in  the  coming  year,  certain  modifications,  which  have  for  some  time  been 
the  objects  of  votes  and  proposals,  have  been  introduced  into  the  law  which 
regulates  agricultural  credit  in  Sardinia  (single  text,  10  November  1917, 
No.  844). 

The  new  provisions,  contained  in  the  lieutenancy  decree  of  23  August 
1917,  No.  1592,  enlarge  the  whole  sphere  of  activity  of  the  Casse  Adempri- 
vili,  for  they  establish  that  the  advance^  referred  to  in  Clauses  3  and  4  of 
Article  i  of  the  cited  law  of  10  November  1907,  No.  844  (advances  for 
buildings  settlers'  houses  and  suitai)le  stables,  making  farm  roads,  restoring 
xdneyards,  providing  water-supplies,  etc.)  may  be  made  indiscriminately 
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to  leaseholders,  recognized  agricultural  co-operative  societies,  landowners 
and  farmers. 

Moreover  these  advances  may  be  not  only  for  the  objects  stated  but 
also,  to  individuals  and  societies,  for  the  protection  of  water-supplies  and 
for  the  draining  and  irrigation  of  farms,  the  construction  of  wells  and  drink- 
ing-places  and  the  systematization  and  breaking  up  of  lands  and  for  making 
enclosing  walls  and  hedges  and  otherwise  enclosing  farms. 

Before  granting  such  advances  the  mortgage  securing  them  will  be 
sufficiently  guaranteed  if  the  applicant  shows  that  he  is  the  lawful  owner 
of  the  land  which  is  to  be  improved. 

Farmers  who  are  not  owners,  whether  individuals  or  societies,  may  ob- 
tain the  advances  on  a  simple  personal  security  to  be  fixed  by  the  adminis- 
trative council  of  the  Cassa  Ademprivile. 

The  decree  we  have  cited  fiirther  provides  for  the  new  regulation 
of  the  Monti  Frmnentari  in  the  island.  It  aims  at  providing  that  such  of 
them  as  possess  a  capital  of  less  than  2,000  liras,  or  in  any  way  cannot  ful- 
fil their  functions  to  advantage,  shall  be  obliged  by  a  decree  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  who  shall  hear  on  the  subject  the  provincial  Cassa  Adem- 
privile, to  unite  with  Monti  Frmnentari  in  conterminous  communes  or 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  Cassa  Ademprivile.  The  latter  ^all,  if  such  a  con- 
centration take  place,  invest  the  capital  of  the  concentrated  Monti  by  pre- 
ference in  loans  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  communes  in  which  they  are  si- 
tuated. It  may,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in- 
stitute branches  and  appoint  representatives  where  there  appears  to  be 
need  for  them. 

The  advances  of  the  Casse  Ademprivili  to  a  Monte  Frumentario  maj' 
amount  to  20,000  liras.  The  maximum  limit  of  the  loans  which  the  Monti 
Frumentari  may  grant  is  1000  liras,  whether  the  loans  be  in  kind  or  in 
cash.  On  their  loans,  whether  in  kind  or  in  cash,  they  may  receive  inte- 
rest up  to  the  rate  of  2  I/2  P^r  cent,  in  addition  to  the  rate  they  pay  to  the 
Cassa  Ademprivile.  They  are  administered  by  commissions  composed  of 
five  members  of  whom  one  is  nominated  by  the  prefect  of  the  council,  two 
by  the  communal  council,  and  by  forty  or  twenty  larger  contributors  to 
the  land  tax  according  to  whether  or  not  the  commune  in  question  have  a 
population  of  more  than  3,000.  Finally  the  supervision  of  the  Monti  Fru- 
mentari, and  also  of  the  agricultural  funds  and  the  agricultural  consortia 
which  are  not  co-operative  in  form,  is  entrusted  to  the  Cassa  Ademprivile 
of  each  province,  which  is  granted  the  staff  and  funds  it  consequently  needs. 

§  4.  Provisions  for  affording  credit  to  the  agricultural  bodies 

in    t.atium.  *  -•■ 

By  a  decree  of  4  October  iqiy,  No.  1604,  the  Istituto  Nazionale  delle 
Assicurazioni  (National  Institute  of  Insurance),  the  Cassa  Nazionale  di 
Previdenza  per  I'lnvaliditd  e  la  Vecchiaia  degli  Operai  (National  Fund  of 
Thrift  for  the  Invalidity  and  Old  Age  of  \Vorkpeople) ,  the  Istituto     Na- 
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zionalc  di  ('ycdifo  per  la  Coopcrazioni  (National  Institute  of  Credit  for  Co- 
operation), the  savings-banks,  X\\^  Monti  di  pieta  and  the  institutions  of  ordi- 
nary and  co-operative  credit  were  authorized,  indej)endently  of  any  pro- 
vision of  laws,  regulations  or  by-laws,  to  grant  loans  to  the  agricultural 
Ijodies  in  Latium  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  payment  of  capital  and 
dues,  for  emancipations  and,  in  general,  for  anything  necessary  to  the  im- 
provement of  land  or  the  transformation  of  agriculture  in  properties  held 
collectively.  To  secure  such  loans  the  agricultural  bodies  of  Latium  will 
allow  the  lending  institutions  to  be  regularly  represented  on  the  collector- 
ship  of  the  societies'  revenue  :  and  when  the  revenue  collected  in  a  year  does 
not  reach  the  whole  amount  of  the  payments  due  in  that  year  to  the  lending 
institutions  the  State  will  advance  the  difference. 

The  Istifiito  nazionale  di  credito  per  la  coopcrazione  is  further  authorized 
to  give  credit  to  the  aforesaid  agricultural  bodies  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  necessary  means  for  the  pursuance  of  ordinary  cultivation  and  the 
farming  of  their  lands  (acquisition  of  live  and  other  stock  anfl  seeds,  pa}-meut 
of  wages  and  of  expenses  of  harvest,  etc.). 

Loans  for  the  acquisition  of  lands,  emancipation  from  dues  and,  in 
general,  the  improvement  of  lands,  can  be  for  a  maximum  term  of  fifty  years, 
the  debtor  having  the  option  of  extinguishing  them  earlier.  The  rate  of 
interest  may  not  exceed  5^2  P^^  cent,  and  the  State  will  contribute  to  its 
j-jayment  up  to  i  \(,  per  cent. 


To  conclude  :  as  the  ex-Minister  of  Agriculture,  Signor  Raineri,  re- 
marked in  a  recent  s])eech  at  Salerno  on  the  governement's  agricultural  po- 
licy, a  new  s)'stem  of  agricultural  credit  has  gradually  taken  form  in  the 
recent  exceptional  provisions.  The  credit  affected  used  to  be  essentially 
personal.  The  new  measures  have  transformed  it  into  a  credit  predomi- 
nantly based  on  real  estate.  The  decree  of  10  INIay  1917  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  food  stuffs  enlarged  the  basis  of  the  privilege  which  the  law  had  creat- 
ed, so  that  it  now  covers  not  only  the  crop  which  the  loans  contribute  to 
produce,  but  also  all  crops  of  the  land  indiscriminately,  including  hanging 
fruit  and  stored  provisions.  Thus  the  rules  were  modified  and  land  cre- 
dit was  created.  The  subsidizing  of  the  institutions  of  agricultural  credit 
with  important  resources  of  the  Treasury  was  then  undertaken,  in  order  that 
they  might  grant  loans  as  liberally  as  possible.  All  these  measures  were 
inspired  by  the  fundamental  desire  to  increase  production  and  to  satisfy 
the  new  needs  of  agriculture. 


MISCEIvLANEOUvS  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  CREDIT 
IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 


CANADA. 


'IHIv  SHORT  TERM  Rl'RAL  CREDIT  ACT  OF  :\rAXITOBA.~  The  Grain  Growers'  Guide, 
Winnipei;,  17  October  191 7. 

^Ir.  George  W.  Prout  presented  to  the  ]\Ianitoba  legislature  at  their 
session  of  191 7  an  Act  providing  for  rural  credit  which  received  the  royal 
assent  on  g  March.  This  is  the  Short  Term  Rural  Credits  Act  which  pro- 
mises to  have  much  influence  in  building  up  agriculture  in  Manitoba. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  incorporation  of  a  rural  credit  society  in  any 
mtinicipality  on  the  application  of  fifteen  farmers  to  the  governor-in-coun- 
cil.  An  officer  is  appointed  by  the  government  to  act  as  secretary-treasurer 
to  the  society  until  the  organization  is  completed  when  such  an  appoint- 
ment is  made  permanently.  The  society  cannot  begin  business  until  it 
have  secured  fifty  members  each  of  whom  has  subscribed  for  one  share  of 
$100  and  paid  up  10  per  cent,  of  its  amount.  The  provincial  government 
subscribes  for  a  sum  equal  to  half  that  subscribed  bj'  the  fift)^  farmers, 
namely  §2,500,  and  the  local  municipality  for  other  $2,500.  The  total  ca- 
pital stock  thus  reaches  the  sum  of  $  10,000.  Two  or  more  municipali- 
ties ma^-  co-operate  to  pay  the  municipal  subscription,  but  the  total  muni- 
cipal subscription  must  in  no  case  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  farmers. 
The  municipal  subscription  may  be  in  municipal  bonds.  The  capital  jointly 
subscribed  by  fift^^  farmers,  by  the  rural  municipalities  and  b}'  the  pro- 
vince of  Manitoba  gives  a  basis  for  credit  at  the  bank. 

When  the  societ}^  is  completely  organized  the  conduct  of  business  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  nine  directors,  three  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
society,  three  named  b}'  the  mnnicij^ality  and  three  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Manitoba.  The  directors  appointed  by  the  Government  must 
include  a  graduate  in  agriculture  who  becomes  the  government  supervisor 
of  agriciilture  in  the  district.  He  may  be  known  as  district  representative 
or  count>  agent.  One  director,  who  acts  as  secretary,  must  be  a  capabl"^  ac- 
countant and  is  the  only  paid  official  of  the  societ}-. 

The  Act  is  specifically  framed  to  provide  for  loans  for  a  definite  pe- 
riod to  enable  regidar  farming  operations.  It  allows  of  loans  for  the 
following  purposes  : 

1.  The  purchase  of  seed,  fodder  or  other  supplies  ; 

2.  The  purchase  of  implements  and  machinery  ; 

3.  The  purchase  of  cows,  horses,  sheep,  pigs  and  other  animals  : 
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4.  The  payment  of  the  cost  of  operati(nis  of  fanuin.u,  ranching,   dairy 
farming  or  the  Hke  ; 

5.  The  pa}-ment  of  the  cost  of  preparing  lands  foi  cultivation. 

.\11  loans  are  guaranteed  by  the  society.  Each  member  is  liable  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  stock  he  holds  and  for  whatever  he  borrows.  The  safety 
of  the  joint  security  provided  under  the  Ac*-  enables  the  society  to  borrow 
from  the  bank  at  6  per  cent.  The  money  thus  bf)rro\ved  is  relent  to  the 
'armer  at  7  per  cent,  on  his  note,  and  the  society's  security"  consists  in 
the  animals,  machinery,  goods  or  personal  property  which  he  purchases 
wholly  cr  partly  with  such  loan,  and  of  the  offspring  or  products  ari.sing 
out  o*  the  animals  or  goods  so  purchased. 

The  notes  covering  these  loans  mature  not  later  than  31  December  of 
the  year  in  which  they  are  made.  Thus  the  Rural  Credits  Act  saves  both 
the  banker  and  the  farmer  the  inconveniences  incidental  to  frequent  renew- 
als of  these  notes.  When  however  the  loan  is  for  machinery  or  live  stock, 
or  other  object  from  which  early  returns  cannot  reasonabh'  be  expected, 
the  loan  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  directors  of  the  society',  be 
renewed  from  year  to  3-ear. 

Some  scepticism  which  existed  was  proved  unfounded,  when  the  co- 
operative spirit  of  the  farmers  in  the  district  caused  the  formation  of  the 
St.  Andrews  Rural  Credit  Societ}',  having  fifty-two  members,  in  the  rural 
municipalities  of  St.  Andrews  and  St.  Clements.  The  headquaiters  of 
this  society  are  at  .Selkirk. 

The  first  application  for  a  loan  was  approved  by  the  directors  of  this 
society  on  6  Jxme,  and  on  17  October  about  25  loans,  of  the  approximate 
value  of  S550  each,  had  been  made.  The  amount  of  loans  varied  from 
S150  to  $2,000,  and  the}' were  for  practically  every  purpose  for  which  money 
can  be  borrowed  under  the  Act  except  for  the  purchase  of  seed.  Seventeen 
were  for  breaking  up  land. 

We  re])roduce  a  typical  application  for  a  loan  : 

"  I,  John  William  Brown,  of  the  Municipalit}'  of  St.  Clements  in' the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  hereby  apply  to  the  St.  Andrews  Rural  Credit  So- 
ciety for  a  loan  of  Twelve  Hundred  Dollars  ($1200)  under  the  terms  of  the 
Rural  Credits  Act,  to  be  used  for  the  following  puri)oses  : 

For  purhase  of  cattle        S      300 

For  purchase  of  Machinery "        50 

For  expenses  of  putting  in  and  taking  off  Crop    .   .       "       350 

For  clearing  and  breaking  50  acres.  This  part  I  wish 

renewed "      500 

:>     1200 

and  I  agree  to  pay  the  said  loan  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  da)-  of  Decem- 
ber 1917,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the 
dates  the  same  or  parts  thereof  are  received  to  date  of  payment. 

John  W.   Brown 

(Signature) 
June  8th  191 7. 
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"  Appro  VAX,. 

"  To  the  Dominion  Bank. 

"  The  St.  Andrews  Rural  Credit  Society  hereby  approves  the  foregoing 
apphcation  and  guarantees  the  payment  of  the  said  loan 

"Passed  by  the  Directors  this  15th  day  of  June  1917. 

F.  W.  Hooker,  CffAS.  H.  Gifford. 

President.  Secretarv. 


It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  a  farmer  whose  application  for  a 
loan  is  granted  uses  the  loan  only  as  he  needs  it  and  pays  interest  only  on 
the  used  portion. 

Since  the  vSt.  Andrews  society  was  founded  new  societies  have  been  or- 
ganized at  Langruth,  Oakville,  Oak  Lake  and  Biscarth.  P'armers  who  have 
experienced  the  advantages  of  the  credit  afforded  are  the  best  propagandists 
of  the  movement. 

The  Rural  Credits  Act  also  provides  that  the  societies  may  act  as  agents 
for  the  members  in  buying  supplies  and  selling  products,,  and  may  promote 
co-operation  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions" of  farm  life,  endea\-our- 
ing  to  extend  their  activity  to  all  residents  in  their  districts. 

An  important  work  is  directly  encouraged  by  the  appointement  of  gra- 
duates of  agricultural  colleges  to  the  directorate  of  so cieties.^  These' men 
will  do  the  same  work  as  the  agricultural  representative  in  Ontario  and  tlie 
county  agent  in  the  ITnited  States,  but  they  have  at  their  service  an  instru- 
ment which  will  much  increase  the  rapidity  and  effectiveness  of  their  ac- 
tion. The  Rural  Credit  Societies  will  bring  them  into  immediate  touch  with 
many  of  the  farmers  who  need  their  help[most.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  directions  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  they  ma}-  render  service  :  they 
raiay  help  the  farmer  to  secure  good  seed  and^better  stock  ;  manage  or  advise 
in  the  management  of  co-operative  buying  or  selling  associations  ;  give  de- 
monstrations of  various  farming  operations,  such  as  the  elimination  of  go- 
phers, weeding  and  the  controlling  of  plant  and  animal  diseases  ;  secure 
plans  for  modern  farm? buildings;  hold  courses  of  lectures  ;  and  superin- 
tend the  application  of  loans  to  the  objects  for' which  they  are  intended. 

This  brief  anah'sis  has  shown  that  the  Rural  Credits  Act  of  Manitoba 
s  of  the  first  importance  to  agricultural  organization. 

ITALY. 

I.  THE  IXSTITUTIOX   OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  AND  POSTAE  OR- 
DERS.— ■  Gazzetta  UfficiaU  del  Re-no  iVltalia,  Rome,  No.  219,  15  S^-'ptember  1917. 

By  the  lieutenancy  decree-law  of  6  September  1917,  No.  1451,  a  system 
of  current  accounts  and  postal  orders,  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs,  has  been  instituted  in  Italy.     It  aims  at  eliminating  the 
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risks  of  transporting  corn,  at  economizing;  the  time  and  money  spent  on 
such  transport,  at  facilitating  exchange,  diminishing  the  passage  of  coin, 
etc.  (i).     The  following  are  the  chief  rules  of  the  new  sj'stem. 

Ever}-  individual  and  every  legal  person,  including  firms,  collective  bo- 
dies and  offices,  may  benefit  b}^  the  new  system  on  making  application  and 
on  fulfilling  the  conditions  established  by  the  rules.  Married  women  and 
minors  who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  are  fully  qualified  for  this 
purpose. 

The  assets  of  the  current  accounts  are  formed  :  i)  by  paj^ments  of 
money  by  those  in  whose  name  they  stand  or  by  others  for  their  benefit  ; 

2)  by  inscription  in  their  accounts  of  their  credit,  by  means  of  recovered 
orders,    bills  received,  values  bequeathed   to    them   or    other    securities ; 

3)  by  credit  transferred  from  other  accounts. 

Persons  having  current  accounts  may  use  their  credit  a)  to  withdraw 
money  or  cause  its  withdrawal  at  the  office  where  they  have  an  account ; 
b)  to  cause  pa^'ments  to  be  made  by  means  of  the  post-offices  ;  c)  to  have 
their  credit  transferred  wholly  or  partialh-  to  another  person  having  a  cur- 
rent account  (bancogiro) . 

The  administration  provides  that  all  operations  belonging  to  the  ser- 
vice shall  immediateh-  be  effective,  and  the  administration  is  liable  for  the 
whole  sum  paid  in,  gradually  freeing  itself  from  such  liabilit}''  as  pa3'ments 
are  made  in  the  manner  established  by  the  rirles.  All  other  liability  is 
excluded. 

Action  for  the  rectification  of  a  postal  current  account  must  he  taken 
within  a  year.  All  other  action  in  connection  with  such  an  account  must  be 
taken  within  a  period  of  three  years.  If  such  term  elapse  without  any  ope- 
rations or  other  action  suspending  the  rule  being  undertaken  by  the  per- 
son in  whose  name  the  account  stands,  the  credit  of  the  account,  including 
deposited  securities,  is  acquired  by  the  administration.  Disputes  rela- 
tive to  postal  current   accounts  belong  to  the  commercial    ji;risdiction. 

A  current  account  is  determined  legally  by  the  forfeiture,  the  depriva- 
tion or  the  failure  of  the  person  in  whose  name  it  stands.  Until  it  be  wound 
up  and  the  balance  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  person  in  whose  name  it 
.has  .stood  or  his  representatives,  his  credit  cannot  be  sequestrated  or  pledged. 

No  person  having  a  current  account  can  draw  orders  on  one  day  in 
one  place  for  a  larger  sum  than  10,000  liras. 

Every  operation  of  paying  in  money  or  credit,  transferring  it  or  caus- 
ing jjayments  to  be  made,  is  subjected  to  a  fixed  duty  of  ten  centesimi  pay- 
able by  the  applicant.  On  payments  to  be  effected  in  cash  there  is  ano- 
ther duty  of  twenty-five  centesimi  on  every  thousand  liras  paid.  For  every 
extract  from  an  account,  beyond  that  sent  periodically  to  the  person  in 
whose  name  itstands,  a  due  of  fifty  centesimi  is   payable.     No  other  tax 

(i)  For  thd  ecT.i  jinic  ami  leg il  importance  of  such  a  measure  in  Italy  see  the  learned 
report  presented  to  the  president  of  the  Chamber  on  22  June  1917  by  the  parliamen- 
tary commission  chirged  to  report  on  the  relative  scheme  for  a  law  presented  to  par- 
liament at  the  session  of  6  December  191O  by  thf.  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  (Fera) 
Atii  parlanienloi'i.  No.  686-A. 
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or  fiscal  burden  will  be  placed  on  the  operations  or  the  documents  involved 
by  this  system.  Correspondence  between  those  benefiting;  by  it  and  the 
administration  will  be  free  of  postage. 

Available  funds  will  be  paid  into  a  current  account  which  will  bear 
interest  to  the  deposit  and  loans  fund  at  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  average 
annual  interest  which  this  fund  receive?  from  the  aggregate  capital  it 
administers. 

Of  annual  net  profits  two  tenths  will  go  to  the  formation  of  a  reserve 
fund  within  the  fund  just  mentioned  and  administered  thereby.  The  re- 
maining eight  tenths  will  be  paid  to  the  Opera  nazionale  per  la  protezione 
e  I'assistenza  degli  invalidi  della  guerra  (National  Enterprise  for  the  Pro- 
tection and  Assistance  of  Invalids  of  the  War). 

* 

2.  THK    PROVINCIAIr  FUXD  OF  AGRICUI/rrRAI.  CREDIT     I'OR    UASIIvICATA    IX 
i'ii6.  Report  on  the  year  1916.  Potenza,  I'jir- 

Pursuing  our  examination  of  the  activity  in  1916  of  the  chief  institu- 
tions of  agricultural  credit  in  Italy  (i),  we  find  some  data  as  to  the  busi- 
ness done  in  that  year  by  the  provincial  funds  of  agricultural  credit  for 
Basilicata. 

Credit-  afforded  during  the  year  by  means  of  the  Monti  Frmnentari,  the 
agricultural  junds  and  the  agricultiiral  consortia  for  seeds,  manures,  ferti- 
lizers, expenses  of  .sowing,  harvest,  cultivation,  live  and  other  stock.  Total 
turnover  3,611  bills  for  1,297,316  liras  (average  359  liras  a  bill)  as  against 
2,755  bills  for  1,080,855  liras  at  the  end  of  1915.  The  turnover  of  the  cur- 
rent accounts  was  87,586  liras.  The  balance  in  bills  on  31  December  1916 
was  622,102  liras  as  against  548,382  liras  in  1915. 

Direct  credit  to  individuals  regulated  by  the  royal  decree  of  11  October 
1914,  No.  1089  (2).  —  Total  turnover  651  bills  for  699,385  liras  as  against 
712  bills  for  828,140  liras  in  1915.  The  balance  in  bills  on  31  December 
1916  was  346,568  liras. 

Loans  to  those  who  suffered  losses  by  fieldmice,  —  Requests  for  seed  for 
23,191  hectares  (3)  covered  2,499,148  liras,  of  which  1,763,904  liras  were 
paid  on  2,452  bills. 

Credit  for  acquisition  of  live  stock.  —  Current  accounts  relative  to  this 
form  of  credit  fell  from  23,285  liras  at  the  end  of  1915  to  16,919  liras  at 
the  end  of  1916,  and  the  bills  in  hand  were  reduced  from  375  for  609,857 
liras  to  326  for  570,147  liras.  The  diminution  of  business  of  this  kind  is 
essentially  a  consequence  of  the  requisition  of  live  stock  and  of  previous 
bad  years. 

Credit  for  agricidtural  improvements.  —  In  this  category  there  were  100 
loans  amounting  to  750,932  liras,  of  which  28,750  liras  were  for  water-con- 

(i)  See  our  issues  for  August  and  September  1917. 

(2)  See  our  issue  for  January  kji.s. 

(3)  I  hectare   ==   2.47  acres. 
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ducts,  106,060  liras  for  modern  stables.  278,822  for  settlers'  houses,  337,000 
liras  for  settlers'  houses  and  modern  stables.  Eighty-four  loans  for 
621,560  liras  are  in  course  of  amortization.  As  regards  their  term, 
48,300  liras  fall  due  in  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  365,150  liras  within  twenty 
years,  38,500  liras  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  186,884  liras  within 
thirty-five  years,  and  112,088  liras  in  from  forty  to  fifty  years.  The 
normal  term  is  twenty  years,  the  maximum  term  thirty-five  years. 

Ivoans  for  plantations  and  reafforestation  amounted  to  9,331  liras  at 
the  end  of  1915  and  fell  to  9,133  liras  at  the  end  of  1916.  Loans  for  ir- 
rigation amounted  to  30,095  liras,  and  loans  for  hedges  remained  at  the  same 
level  as  on  31  December  191 5,  namely  1,305  liras. 

The  capital  of  this  institution  —  the  true  capital  and  the  emergency  and 
reserve  funds  —  reached  1,915,910.66  liras,  to  which  145,050.31  liras  of 
the  net  profits  of  the  previous  year  must  be  added,  making  a  total  of 
2,060,951.97  liras. 


3.  THE  ",FiiDEi\ZIONi;  PE  i  I'y  CR'^DITO    AGRARLO   NEI.VUM3RIA  ".— Report 
of  federal  council  for  1016.  Perugia,   191 7. 

The  law  of  2  January  1910,  No.  7,  on  agricultural  credit  in  Marche  and 
Umbria  (i)  institutes  in  each  of  these  regions  a  federation  formed  by  the 
agricultural  funds  and  discounting  institutions  (savings-banks  and  cf)- 
operative  banks)  which  exist  there  and  are  spontaneously  associated.  Such 
a  federation  is  called  upon  to  administer  the  fund  destined  by  the  same 
law  for  the  exercise  of  agricultural  credit,  a  fund  which  amounts  to  700,000 
liras  for  Marche  and  400,000  liras  for  Umbria.  It  behoves  this  fund  in 
particular  to  provide  for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  funds  and  the 
temporary  employment  of  capital  not  yet  bestowed  on  such  an  object- 
We  now  learn  from  the  report  of  the  federal  council  of  the  Umbrian  fede- 
ration that  on  31  December  1916  the  agricultural  funds  active  in  Umbria 
numbered  thirteen.  In  that  year  their  discount  and  loans  business  covered 
the  stmi  of  401,448.03  liras  and  left  them  a  balance  of  169,137.15  liras  on  31 
December.  The  sum  of  290,368.03  liras  had  gone  to  provide  manures,  83,567 
liras  for  stock,  implements  and  machinery,  16,850  liras  for  fertilizers,  7,795 
liras  for  cultivation,  2,250  liras  for  seeds  and  618  liras  for  the  harvest. 


UNITED  STATKS. 

I.  THE  ACTIVITY  Ol'  THE  FEDERAL  EAXD  BAXK  OP  ST.  EOUIS.—  The  Country  Gcn- 
tleinan.  Vol.  I.XXXII,  Xo.  i6,  Phi  hide  Ipliia.  17  Xovember  1917. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Louis  has  the  function  of  providing  cre- 
dit for  the  farmers  of  three  States  —  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Arkansas.     It 

(i)     I'\ir    tli;    r^^alitiou  of  agrioultitr  il  credit  in  Mircheaud   Umbria  see  the  article 
in  our  issue  for  June  1015,  page    77. 
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was  founded  in  virtue  of  tne  federal  law  of  17  Julj"  1916  on  agricultural 
credit,  and  within  six  months  it  issued  and  sold  81,000,000  worth  of  bonds 
based  on  mortgages  which  it  lield  as  security  for  loans  to  farmers  of  the 
vStates  named. 

It  also  has  on  file  fully  examined  applications  for  additional  loans 
amounting  83,000,000,  and  applications  not  yet  fully  examined  for  about 
810,000,000.  The  manager  believes  that  the  bank's  loans  to  farmers  in 
the  district  will  aggregate  840,000,000  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Charts  showing  the  productivity  of  the  land  in  every  county  of  the 
district  and  the  general  characteristics  of  the  soil  have  been  prepared.  From 
these  the  bank's  officials  can  obtain  information  as  to  crops,  live  stock, 
dairy  production,  the  value  of  farm  improvements,  schools,  churches,  roads. 

In  order  to  teach  farmers  their  own  needs  and  opportunities  the  bank 
has  decided  to  form  an  educational  department.  The  hope  is  that  such  an 
organization  will  be  perfected  as  will  gi\'e  to  every  borrower  the  practical 
help  needed  to  make  his  farming  methods  and  the  management  of  his  farm 
thoroughly  efficient. 

The  methods  followed  in  granting  loans  are  themselves  as  educational 
as  they  are  practical,  a  fact  made  clear  by  the  following  example.  An  Ar- 
kansas farmer  applied  to  the  Federal  Bank  of  St.  Louis  for  a  loan  of  Siooo, 
of  which  half  was  to  build  a  barn  and  half  .pay  for  tilling.  The  bank  sent 
an  expert  to  appraise  and  survey  the  farm,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  appli- 
cant received  from  the  bank  a  letter  which  was  substantialh'  as  follows  : 

"  Our  survey  of  your  farm  indicates  that  it  would  not  be  to  your  best 
interest  to  lend  you  $500  to  build  a  barn.  Your  land  is  worn  out.  You  are 
not  producing  enough  to  fill  the  barn  you  have.  Our  report  shows  that 
3'ou  need  fertilizers  and  drainage.  We  are  willing  to  lend  you  .8500  to 
buy  phosphates  or  limestone  to  build  up  your  land  and  8500  for  tilling. 
We  believe  that  you  can  use  81,000  profitably  in  that  way  and  double  the 
yield  of  3^our  farm.  We  have  therefore  approved  of  your  application  for 
the  loan  provided  you  use  the  money  as  we  ha^'e  suggested.  When  a'ou 
put  your  land  in  condition  to  produce  what  we  think  it  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing we  shall  be  glad  to  consider  3'our  application  for  additional  money  to 
build  a  barn  ". 

Thus  the  bank  extends  practical  as  well  as  financial  help  to  the  farmers 
of  the  St.  Louis  districts,  and  the  reports  of  the  bank's  "  field  men  "  show 
that  the  farmers  lack  practical  methods  as  much  as  mone}^  In  particular 
this  fact  is  proved  by  reports  from  some  parts  of  Arkansas  and  Southern 
Missouri,  which  speak  of  exhaustion  of  land  due  to  no  rotation  of  crops 
and  to  a  lack  of  proper  fertilizers,  of  mere  sheds  serving  as  barns,  of  houses 
hardly  fit  for  habitation,  and  of  neighbourhoods  which  have  unimproved 
roads  and  inadequate  schools  and  churches.  In  many  cases  the  bank  has 
recommended  that  applicants  for  loans  build  suitable  houses  instead  of 
using  the  monev  thev  borrow  to  buv  live  stock  or  clear  additional  land. 
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2.  riTE  CAIJI-^ORNIA  FEDERATOX  OF  FAR:\rKRS'  CO-OI'ERATlVi^  T^IARKETIXG 
ASSOCIATIOXS.  —  California  Fruit  AVit's,  Vol.  36,  No.  ^■^2^),  vSan  Fraiu-i^co,  ::70ctober 
iQi;. 

At  a  meeting  held  last  October  in  the  offices  of  the  State  Market  Di- 
rector in  San  Francisco  the  final  organization  was  effected  of  the  Califor- 
nia Federation  of  Farmers'  Co-operative  Marketing  Associations.  The  as- 
sociations which  joined  it  were  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers, 
the  California  Associated  Olive  Growers,  the  California  Peach  Growers, 
the  California  Associated  Raisin  Company,  the  Central  California  Berry- 
growers'  Association,  the  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union,  the  Poultry 
Producers  of  Central  California  and  the  Poultry  Producers  of  Southern  Ca- 
lifornia. Several  associations  are  still  considering  the  advisability"  of  join- 
ing and  it  is  expected  that  some  of  them  will  decide  in  favour  of  doing  so. 
They  are  the  Rice  Association,  the  Dairy  Association,  the  Almond  Exchange, 
the  Walnut  Association,  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  and  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  The  Market  Director  states  that  the  Citrus 
Exchange  wishes  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  federation  but  to  remain  outside 
it  for  the  present. 

The  Market  Director  intimates  that  the  following  are  the  objects  of 
the  federation,  which  is  managed  b}'  an  executive  committee  : 

"  To  secure  co-operation  on  all  problems  of  common  interest. 

"  To  secure  an  interchange  of  thoughts,  ideas  and  experiences. 

"  To  secure  collective  data  on  forms  of  organization  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  relative  to  laws  proposed  and  adopted,  opinions  and 
judgements  of  courts,  commissions  and  tribi;nals  involving  the  scope  and 
limitation  of  the  activities  of  co-operative  marketing  associations. 

"  To  develop  plans  for  the  fvirther  elimination  of  waste  in  the  co.st  of 
distribution  of  products. 

"  The  joint  emplo^mient  of  brokers  or  salaried  agents  at  Eastern 
marketing  points. 

"  The  joint  emplo3-ment  of  an  all-year-round  sales  organization  for 
the  American  home  markets  for  the  various  California  farm  products,  in 
their  respective  seasons,  to  be  handled  through  the  established  channels 
or  otherwise. 

"  The  joint  employment  of  demonstration  organizations  to  aid,  en- 
courage and  ed^^cate  the  retail  dealers  throughout  the  country  to  specialize 
on  California  food  products 

"  Joint  effort  in  national  publicity  and  educational  advertising. 

"  Development  of  foreign  markets  by  the  joint  creation  of  foreign-sales 
organizations. 

"  To  suggest  and  carry  out  plans  for  more  favourable  State  and  Fe- 
deral legislation  in  the  proper  interest  of  California  farm  products. 

"  Favourable  Federal  tariffs  affecting  California  farm  products  and 
joint  opposition  against  the  enactment  of  possible  harmful  or  iinfair  tariffs. 
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"  To  develop  plans  for  the  collective  purchase  and  production  of  sup- 
plies used  b}'  all  or  several  of  the  associations. 

"  To  develop  plans  for  co-operation  in  securing  proper  transportation 
and  proper  transportation  rates  and  facilities. 

"  To  develop  plans  for  securing  financial  accommodations  in  the  pri- 
mary' financial  markets  at  the  lowest  possible  interest  rates. 

"  To  develoj^  plans  for  creating  and  maintaining  a  labour  bureau  or 
other  methods  for  handling  the  labour  problems  of  farmers  and  marketing 
associations. 

"  To  suggest  and  do  any  and  all  proper  things  which,  at  any  time  or 
place,  may  be  advantageous  and  beneficial  to  co-operative  marketing  asso- 
ciations in  general  and  to  the  member  associations  in  particular  ". 


Part  IV:  Agricultural  Economy  in  General 


CANADA. 


COLD  STORAGE  IN  CAXADA. 


OFFICIAI,  SOURCE  : 

Report  of  Investigation  into  Cold  Storage  ix  Caxada  under  the  Order  in  councii. 
OF  No\^mbi;r  io,  1916  in  The  Labour  Gazc.te  issued  by  the  Department  of  I^abour,  Ot- 
tawa, August  1 01 7. 


§1.  Generat,  coxditiox  of  the  business  of  cold  storage. 

Abotit  half  the  meat  killed  in  Canada,  and  about  one  fifth  of  the  total 
quantity  of  eggs,  as  much  of  the  butter  and  a  third  of  the  cheese  produced 
in  the  dominion  are  subjected  to  cold  storage  during  their  passsage  from 
producer  to  consumer.  The  trade  in  meat,  eggs  and  dairy  produce  and  their 
distribution  are  therefore  controlled  to  an  important  extent  by  the  owners 
of  warehouses  for  cold  storage. 

a)  Distribution  of  Refrigerated  Space  among  Different  Kinds  of  Compa- 
nies. —  Altogether  there  are  in  Canada  about  no  of  these  warehouses. 
They  belong  to  seventy-six  different  companies,  two  of  them  to  American 
companies.  Of  the  seventy-six  companies  seven  conduct  only  one  establish- 
ment each  ;  and  five  are  large  exporting  houses  which  own  altogether 
nine  cold  storage  establishments  and  export  chiefly  dairy  produce,  and  each 
of  which  has  at  least  one  branch  in  i\Iontreal.  Of  those  twelve  of  the  com- 
panies which  deal  chieflj'  in  fish  two  own  two  establishments  each,  the  others 
one  each.  Thirty-nine  of  the  warehouses  store  "general  produce,  incmd- 
ing  meat,  dairy  produce,  eggs  and  fish,  in  proportions  varying  with  their 
situation.  One  of  these  is  affiliated  to  a  slaughterhouse  company,  known 
in  Canada  as  an  abattoir  company,  but  the  other  thirty-eight  are  independent. 

Of  a  total  of  more  than  24,000,000  cubic  feet  of  refrigerated  space 
about  12,200,000  are  held  by  the  abattoir  companies,  2,650,000  by  the  ex- 
porting houses  dealing  in  dairy  produce  and  eggs,  2,250,000  b}^  the  fish  com- 
panies and  7,200,000  by  the  companies  having  warehouses  for  general 
cold  storage. 
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The  greatest  area  tor  cold  storage  is  therefore  owned  by  the  abattoir 
companies.  These  are  most  complete!}"  organized.  They  buy  live  stock 
ill  the  centres  most  conveniently  supplied,  kill  it  in  their  own  slaughter- 
houses, manufacture  the  by-products  elaborateh'  and  efficiently  and  pre- 
serve the  whole  in  their  refrigerated  warehouses.  Thus  they  can  keep 
dres.sed  meat  as  an  article  of  trade  longer  than  the  local  butcher,  and  sup- 
ply the  home  or  the  foreign  market  as  opportunity  arises.  Three  of  these 
huge  companies  control  trade  still  further,  for  they  have  retail  branches 
in  the  larger  cities  to  which  they  consign  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  merchan- 
dise they  sell  for  home  consumption,  allowing  these  branches  a  slight  reduc- 
tion on  cost.  One  of  these  latter  companies  has  about  forty  and  another 
about  eight}'  of  such  retail  stores.  As  retailers  the  abattoir  companies 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  small  butchers  because  the}'  can  so  easily 
manufacture  by-products.  They  ought  in  consequence  to  allow  for  a  smal- 
ler margin  of  profit  when  selling,  and  to  be  able  to  pay  a  higher  price  to 
the  producer,  but  the  investigation  under  the  order-in-council  of  10  Novem- 
ber 1916  has  not  shown  that  either  of  these  consequences  has  been  realized. 

The  abattoir  companies  have  a  .secondary  but  considerable  trade  in 
butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  fish. 

b)  Distrihution  oj  Refrigerated  Space  among  Public  and  Private  Estab- 
lishments. —  The  cold  storage  warehouses,  owned  by  the  various  kinds 
of  companies  which  have  been  mentioned,  belong  to  the  three  classes  of 
public  and  subsidized,  public  l^ut  not  subsidized,  and  private  warehouses. 
In  theory  a  public  warehouse  is  one  which  stores  goods  belonging  to  the  ge- 
neral public,  a  private  warehou.se  one  which  itself  trades  in  the  goods  it 
stores.  In  fact  however  almost  all  the  so-called  "  private  "  warehouses 
are  to  some  extent  "  public  ",  and  the  report  of  the  investigation  gives  one 
instance  of  a  large  "  public  "  warehouse  which  derives  almo.st  its  whole 
profit  from  its  own  trade. 

The  plan  of  subsidizing  these  warehouses  was  instituted  in  1907  by 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  to  meet  a  necessity  for  more  space 
for  public  storing.  The  government  makes  to  newly  organized  cold  sto- 
rage establishments  a  total  grant  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  constructior, 
15  per  cent,  being  paid  in  the  first  year,  7  per  cent,  in  the  second,  4  per 
cent,  in  the  third,  2  per  cent,  in  the  fourth  and  2  per  cent,  in  the  fifth.  A 
warehouse  thus  subsidized  is  required  by  law  to  store  goods  for  otheri^than 
its  owners  on  request.  The  grant  has  been  completely  paid  to  twenty- 
five  warehouses ;  and  eight  have  already  received  instalments  thereof 
amounting  to  $132,539,  while  $20,953  ^.re  still  due  to  them.  Only  three 
of  the  subsidized  warehouses  limit  themselves  to  storing  for  the  outside 
public.  The  others  contend  that  their  warehouses  are  not  sufficiently 
used  by  the  public  and  do  not  thus  yield  them  a  sufficient  income  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  expenses  without  also  themselves  trading  in  the  stored 
commodities. 

Out  of  the  total  refrigerated  area  of  more  than  twenty-four  million 
cubic  feet  3,823,780  cubic  feet  belong  to  the  public  and  subsidized  ware- 
houses, 6,505,804  cubic  feet  to  the  public  but  not  subsidized  warehouses. 
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and  13,800,000  cubic  feet  or  more  than  half  to  the  so-callerl  ])rivate  ware- 
houses. 

In  igi6  the  total  amount  of  produce  handled  by  the  subsidized  compa- 
nies was  more  than  84,000,000  pounds,  of  which  12  per  cent,  was  stored  for 
others.  In  the  same  year  the  public  but  not  subsidized  w  arehouses  handled 
about  85,000,000  j)ouuds,  of  which  18  per  cent,  was  .stored  for  others.  The 
exact  amount  of  produce  stored  in  1916  in  warehouses  of  these  two  classes 
by  others  than  the  firms  which  occupied  them  was  slightly  over  24,000,000 
pounds.  But  the  total  quantity  of  produce  placed  in  1916  in  cold  storage 
warehouses  not  belonging  to  its  owners  was  about  88,000,000  pounds.  It 
follows  that  64,000,000  pounds  or  73  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  owned 
by  the  outside  public  were  stored  by  the  so-called  private  companies,  which 
therefore  can  certainly  not  be  said  to  deserve  their  name.  It  may  be, 
howe\'er,  that  a  considerable  share  of  this  amount  belonged  to  compa- 
nies owning  cold  storage  warehouses  who  stored  it  outside  their  own  ])re- 
mises. 


§  2.   FUXCTIOXS  OF  THE  Bl'SINEvSS  OF  COI.D  STORAGE. 

The  original  and  essential  function  of  a  cold  storage  warehouse  is  the 
preservation  of  food  but  in  Canada  this  has  come  to  occupy  a  second  place. 
In  Canada  these  warehouses  are  concerned  with  :  i)  the  purchase  of  food- 
stuffs from  the  ])rcducers,  2)  their  preparation  and  preservation,  3)  their 
distribution  in  a)  the  home  and  h)  the  foreign  market. 

Canada's  export  trade  in  products  which  have  been  in  cold  storage  is 
practically  limited  to  four  or  five  large  meat  companies  and  three  or  four 
large  firms  ex])orting  cheese  and  other  dairy  produce.  This  export  trade, 
which  has  attained  to  immense  proportions  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
has  greatly  increased  the  capital  and  strengthened  the  organization  of  the 
companies  concerned  in  it.  But  it  has  made  of  the  home  consumer, 
althoitgh  he  li\'es  in  a  land  of  ])lenty,  a  buyer  who  conq)etes  with  a  hungry 
world. 

Table  I.  shows  the  comparative  po.sitions  of  ilic  home  and  the  expori. 
trade  in  meat,  eggs  and  dairy  produce. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Agricultural  Department  the  annual 
home  consumption  of  butter  in  Canada  is  27  pounds  a  head,  that  of  cheese 
2  V2  pounds  a  head  and  that  of  eggs  17.3  dozen  a  head. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  United  States  De])artment  of  Agri- 
culture to  inquire  into  the  gene:al  situation  as  regards  the  meat  su|)p]y 
reported  that  in  iqoo  the  consumption  per  head  of  the  Canadian  popula- 
tion was  54  ]wunds  of  beef,  11  pounds  of  mutton  and  lamb  and  44  pounds 
of  pork  ;  while  in  iqii  it  was  61  pounds  of  beef,  9  pounds  of  mutton  and 
lamb  and  67  poands  of  pork.  The  consumption  of  pt)rk  therefore  increased 
proportionately  more  than  that  of  beef.  That  it  continued  to  do  so 
after  191 1  might  be  concluded  from  the  circumstance  that  325,000,000 
pounds  of  pork  and  only  295,000,000  pounds  of  beef  passed  through  the 
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government  inspected  slaughterhoitses  in  1916  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  was  a  contemporaneous  increase  in  the  exports  of  fresh  pork.  In 
1 913  the  cold  storage  companies  exported  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
tal quantity  rf  fresh  pork  they  sold  and  24  per  cent,  of  the  bacon  ;  in  1916 
they  exported  26  per  cent,  of  their  fresh  pork  and  91  per  cent,  of  their  ba- 
con. Of  the  ham  sold  by  them  they  exported  less  than  i  per  cent,  in  1915 
and  about  15  per  cent,  in  1916.  The  figures  in  column  2  of  Table  I  are 
not  accurate  but  they  are  approximate  and  serve  for  comparison. 

The  table  shows  that  about  one  fifth  of  the  butter  produced  in  Ca- 
nada, more  than  a  third  of  the  cheese  and  about  a  fifth  of  the  eggs  passed 
through  cold  storage.  The  fraction  of  the  beef  killed  in  government  in- 
spected slaughterhouses  which  did  so  was  about  two  thirds.  Fj-esh  pork 
converted  into  bacon  and  ham  loses  about  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  If 
allowance  be  made  for  this  fact  it  appears  that  the  total  weight  of  the  poik, 
bacf  n  and  ham  in  cold  storage  approximated  to  that  of  all  the  pork  killed 
in  government  inspected  slaughterhouses.  About  half  the  quantity  of 
mutton  and  lamb  so  killed  passed  through  cold  storage. 

Practically  the  whole  export  of  meat  comes  from  the  large  abattoir 
companies.  Probably  about  forty-five  of  the  forty-seven  million  pounds 
of  cheese  mentioned  in  column  21.  as  stored  in  warehouses  not  the  ]iroperty 
of  the  storers,  belonged  to  wholesale  dealers  or  cold  storage  firms  owning 
other  warehouses,  and  were  intended  to  be  exported. 

The  grocers  and  butchers  of  the  larger  cities  de]jend  greatly  on  the 
abattoir  and  other  cold  storage  companies  for  their  supplies  of  butter, 
eggs,  cheese  and  meat.  This  means  that  these  companies  have  to  a  marked 
extent  as'^umed  the  task  of  feeding  the  larger  industrial  and  com- 
mercial centres  of  Canada.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  under  the 
©rder-in-council  invoices  were  secured  from  all  the  more  important  grocers 
in  the  largest  towns  of  the  dominion.  It  was  discovered  hat  they  bought 
directly  from  the  cold  storage  companies  practically  all  the  bacon  and  ham 
the}^  sold,  a  large  pro])ortion  of  the  cheese,  about  half  the  butter,  and,  be- 
tween October  and  April,  a  large  ])roportion  of  the  eggs.  Their  other  sour- 
ces of  supply  were  the  creameries  for  butter,  the  wholesale  dealers  and  in 
a  few  cases  the  cheese  factories  for  cheese,  and  the  wholesale  dealers  and  the 
farmers  for  eggs.  Really  fresh  eggs  are  necessarily  bought  from  farmers, 
but  in  one  case  a  grocer  of  good  standing  in  Toronto  bought  his  "  fresh 
laid  eggs  "  from  a  cold  storage  company.  These  companies  have  lately 
undertaken  to  supply  dealers  with  the  most  expensive  kinds  of  meat,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs,  and  this  branch  of  their  business  is  growing  rapidly.  Some 
of  them  now  manufacture  fancy  cheeses  and  do  a  well  established  trade  in 
them. 


§  3.  Profits  of  the  cold  stot?age  companie.s. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  question-forms  were  sent  to  the  va- 
rious companies  asking  in  the  case  of  each  for  sworn   testimony    as  to  : 
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a)  thequantity  of  each  commodity  bought  during  the  year;  b)  its  cost  when 
scored,  inchiding  charges  for  freight  and  unloading ;  c)  the  total  quantity 
thereof  sold  and  the  total  amount  for  which  it  sold.  From  the  data  thus 
obtained  the  average  cost  and  selling  prices  were  computed.  The  diffe- 
rence between  the  two,  which  the  inv^estigators  call  the  "margin  ",  represents 
the  cost  of  storing,  losses,  interest  on  the  investment,  extra  charges,  other 
expenses  in  which  a  commodit>-  may  involve  the  cold  storage  company, 
■and  finally  the  conipany's  profit. 

Since  1913  the  margin  on  butter  has  increased  by  2  cents  a  pound,  that 
on  cheese  by  0.35  cents  a  pound  and  that  on  eggs  b3^  0.96  cents  a  dozen. 
On  beef  it  has  decreased  b}*  0.12  cents  a  pound  and  on  ham  b}'  0.76  cent^ 
a  pound,  w^hile  on  bacon  it  has  increased  by  2.25  cents  a  pound. 

Table  II  shows  in  detail  for  the  ten  largest  cold  storage  comj)anies  the 
quantities  they  bought  and  sold,  their  average  bu3ang  and  selling  prices, 
and  their  margins,  as  regards  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  beef,  fresh  and  salt  pork, 
bacon,  ham,  mutton  and  lamb:  The  table  does  not  specify  costs  of  sto- 
rage. It  is  believed  that  there  should  be  a  special  inquiry  into  the  value 
of  the  by-i)roducts  of  meat,  and  that  a  fixed  system  of  keeping  accounts  ot 
storage  and  other  costs  on  particular  commodities  should  become  compul- 
.sory.  At  present  these  charges  are  arbitrarily  fixed  and  levied  by  the 
different  companies.  Possibly  a  legal  scale  of  charges  might  be  established 
\dth  the  system  of  account-keeping. 

The  investigation  discovered  that  in  iqiG  prices  in  the  home  market 
exceeded  those  in  the  export  market  b_\-  r  .82  cents  per  pound  of  butter,  2.14 
cents  per  pound  of  cheese,  1.24  cents  per  pound  of  beef  and  6. 11  cents  per 
■pound  of  ham  ;  but  fell  beiow  the  prices  in  the  export  market  by  3.76  cents 
per  dozen  eggs,  1.08  cents  per  pound  of  pork,  and  0.48  cents  per  pound  of 
bacon. 

Es^os.  —  Table  II  shows  that  Company  No.  g  sold  5,556,605  dozen 
eggs  at  a  margin  of  "j.!-]  cents  a  dozen.  One  branch  of  this  company 
bought  about  four  million-  dozen  eggs  in  1916  at  an  average  cost  of  24.8 
cents  a  dozen  and  sold  three  and  a  half  million  dozen  at  an  average  price 
of  34.7  cents  a  dozen.  In  the  same  3'ear  a  neighbouring  cold  storage  com- 
pany bought  about  500.000  dozen  eggs  at  24.4  cents  and  sold  them  at  36.3 
cents  a  dozen.  If  these  two  abnormal  transactions  be  excluded  the  average 
margin  of  the  other  eight  compaines  is  found  to  be  not  4.3  but  3.6  cents 
on  a  dozen  eggs.  The  turnover  in  the  business  is  so  enormous  that  the  in- 
vestigators considered  that  this  profit  was  probably  still  excessive,  (^f 
twenty-six  milhon  dozen  eggs  sold  by  all  the  cold  storage  companies  of 
Canada  in  1916  the  seven  large  abattoir  companies  sold  seventeen  and  a 
half  million  dozen.  The  average  margin  of  the  ten  companies  is  4.57  cents  ; 
that  of  the  seven  abattoir  companies  4.67  cents,  or  0.36  cents  higher  than 
that  of  all  the  cold  .storage  companies,  and  the  latter  would  be  much  lower 
without  the  contribution  of  the  abattoir  companies.  Three  companies 
alone  sold  about  fourteen  million  dozen  eggs  or  about  53  per  cent,  of  the 
total  output  of  the  cold  storage  companies. 

Butter.  —  Of  the  fourty-four  million  pounds  of  butter  sold  in  1916  b>' 
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the  cold  storage  companies  tweiit3'-nine  millions  were  sold  by  the  ten  large 
companies  specified,  five  and  a  half  millions  by  one  company  alone,  five  by 
another  and  four  and  a  half  by  yet  another.  The  great  abattoir  houses  soM 
twenty-two  out  of  the  forty-four  millions.  Their  general  average  margin 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  export  houses  but  lower  than  that  of  all  the  cold- 
storage  companies.     Of  butter  onh'  is  this  latter  circumstance  true. 

Cheese.  —  Two  companies  alone  sold  over  fift3'  million  of  the  total 
seventy-two  million  pounds  of  cheese  sold  by  all  the  cold  storage  compa- 
nies of  Canada  in  1916.  Fort^-nine  out  of  these  fifty  million  pounds  were 
exported.  These  two  companies  therefore  virtually  monopolized  the 
cold  storage  of  cheese  for  export.  Company  No.  10,  the  larger  of  the  two, 
shows  a  ver)'  moderate  profit,  much  lower  than  the  average  for  all  the  cold 
storage  companies  of  Canada.  Xo.  8,  the  smaller,  shows  a  lower  cost  price, 
and  a  higher  margin  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  its  cheese  which  it 
sold  for  home  consumption.  vSome  of  the  more  important  cheese  dealers 
state  that  for  a  short  time  cheese  factories  and  produce  dealers  attempted 
to  carry  on  their  own  export  trade  without  the  intervention  of  these  two 
companies,  but  found  that  thej*  received  better  renumeration  by  dealing 
through  them.  The  average  selling  price  for  export  of  Company  No.  10  iu 
1916  was  18.37  cents  a  pound  and  that  of  No.  8  was  18.96  cents.  Another 
cheese  companj'  in  the  central  part  of  Southern  Ontario  sold  9,870,06  j 
pounds  of  cheese  in  1916,  the  bulk  for  home  consumption.  Thus  three 
companies  sold  sixty  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  cheese  out  of  the  seventy- 
two  and  a  half  million  pounds  sold  by  all  the  cold  storage  companies  in 
Canada. 

Beef.  —  The  centralization  of  the  beef  trade  in  the  hands  of  a  few  com- 
panies is  even  more  marked  than  that  of  the  trade  in  eggs  and  dairy  produce. 
Of  the  170  million  pounds  of  beef  wliich  passed  through  cold  storage  last 
year  124  million  were  sold  bj'  the  seven  large  abattoir  companies,  ninetj'-nine 
and  a  half  million  pounds  were  sold  b}-  three  companies  only,  and  nearly  112 
million  pounds  b}-  four  companies  only.  Of  the  total  189  million  pounds 
bought  b}-  all  the  cold  storage  companies  more  than  sixt}'  millions  were  sold 
by  branches  of  American  companies,  at  a  smaller  profit  than  the  Canadian 
houses  and  almost  entireh-  for  consumption  in  Canada.  The  margin  of 
the  largest  comapny,  nainel3'  No.  4,  is  lower  than  the  general  margin,  but 
the  average  margin  of  the  four  largest  companies  taken  together  is  consi- 
derabh'  higher  than  the  general  margin.  Tliis  latter  circumstance  is  con- 
sistent with  what  is  found  in  the  case  of  other  commodities. 

Bacon  —  Company  9  sold,  at  a  margin  of  5.05  cents  a  pound,  ninety- 
seven  millions  out  of  the  total  151  million  which  passed  through  cold  sto- 
rage in  1915.  At  least  ninet^'-four  out  of  these  ninety-seven  millions  \\'ere 
intended  for  export.  In  191 5  the  same  company  sold  fifty-seven  and  a 
half  million  pounds  at  a  margin  of  3.67  cents  :  there  was  no  evidence  of  an 
increase  in  the  storage  or  other  costs  to  account  for  the  rise  on  this  earlier 
margin  which  the  investigators  found  to  have  been  "  sufficient,  satisfac- 
tory and  profitable  ".  Companies  5  and  9  together  sold  140  millions  of 
the  150  million  pounds  of  bacon  sold  in  1916  by  all  the  cold  storage  compa 
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nies  in  Canada.  In  the  same  year  Canada's  total  export  of  bacon  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Department,  169  mil- 
lion pounds.  Perhaps  no  country  supplying  the  Allies  with  food  can  afford 
an  example  of  a  nearer  approach  to  a  monopoly  in  one  commodity.  The 
basis  of  a  monopoly  in  bacon  existed  before  the  war,  and  the  extraordinary 
conditions  ruling  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  have  enabled  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  general  expansion  of  trade  due  to  the  icar  did  not  bring  equal  profits 
to  the  ten  large  companies  mentioned  in  Table  II.  Table  III  shows  appro- 
ximately' the  increase  in  their  receipts,  from  trade  in  the  products  covered 
by  the  investigation,  between  1913  and  1916.  By-products,  such  as 
hides  and  lard,  are  excluded.  The  disproportionate  increase  of  the  profits 
of  Companies  Nos.  5  and  10  is  largely  due  to  their  sales  of  pork  and  bacon. 
Company  No.i,  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  beef  in  the  West,  has  trebled  its 
sales  of  beef  since  1913. 

Table  III. 


Company 


1916 


No.    I 

«  2 

"  3 

).  4 

>'  5 

.)  8 

).  9 

))  10 

))  II 

«  12 


3,300,000 
4,600,000 

570,000 
12,630,000 
2,500,000 
2,700,000 
4,300,000 
5,300,000 

900,000 


4,600,000 
4,600,000 
550,000 
14,000,000 
3,500,000 
2,700,000 
8,000,000 
5,600,000 
1,100,000 


7,200,000 

7,000,000 

600,000 

14,000,000 
7,000,000 
3,600,000 

18,500,000 
6,700,000 
1,300,000 


8,800,000 

0,000,300 

980,000 

10,215,000 

11,900,000 

3,600,000 

28,100,000 

8,100,000 

2.500,000 

(i)  6,400,064 


(i)  The  records  of  Company  No.  13  for  191 3  are  not  available.  The  figures  representing 
this  company's  receipts  in  1913  are  added  because  there  is  at  least  a  partial  overlapping  of  its 
directorate  with  that  of  Company  No.  9  and  perhaps  a  closer  assciation  of  the  two  companies. 


§  4.  General  Conclusions. 


The  following  are  the  general  conclusions  of  the  investigators  under  the 
order-in-council . 

The  business  of  the  cold  storage  companies  has  on  the  whole  been  fairly 
conducted.  There  has  been  no  illegal  combination  and  no  excessive  accu- 
mulation on  the  part  of  any  of  them. 
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Individual  instances  of  profiteering  occurred  during  191 6.  The  pro- 
fiteering companies  as  a  rule  lowered  their  margins  in  1917,  after  the  order-in- 
council  as  to  the  cost  of  living  had  come  into  force,  but  these  margins 
seem  to  have  remained  too  high.  The  question  of  their  justice  or  injustice 
cannot  however  be  absolutely  determined  without  either  a  criminal  prose- 
cution or  a  declaration  by  the  Food  Cositroller  as  to  fair  prices  or  a  fair 
margin. 

A  tendency  has  become  apparent  on  the  part  of  a  few  companies  to 
exact  seemingly  excessive  margins  on  beef  and  butter.  As  to  this  mat- 
ter also  there  cannot  be  certainty  without  a  prosecution  or  a  declaration  of 
the  Food  Coutroller. 

The  profits  of  most  of  the  cold  storage  companies  not  convicted  of 
profiteering  might  probably  be  lessened  as  regards  certain  of  their  lines  of 
trade,  although  the  prices  they  obtain  are  not  high  as  compared  with  those 
prevalent  before  the  war.  The  great  extension  of  their  business  during  the 
war  would  probably  make  lessened  profits  on  individual  transactions  fair. 

Any  lowering  of  the  margins  of  the  cold  storage  companies  will  only 
go  a  short  way  towards  reducing  prices  to  the  consumer.  The  profits  of 
the  companies  were  made  on  their  enormous  tujnov^ers,  their  margin  per 
pound  or  per  dozen  being  comparatively  small. 

Finally  the  report  of  the  investigation  states  that  the  farmer,  the  cold 
storage  warehouse,  the  wholesale  produce  merchant,  the  retailer  and  the 
consumer,  indeed  all  persons  who  in  any  way  have  come  into  relation  with  the 
commodities  covered  by  this  report  —  including,  among  a  multitude  of  others, 
the  farm  labourers  whose  wages  have  been  increased,  the  carter  whose 
charge  has  risen,  the  miller  whose  shorts  and  bran  command  higher  prices, 
the  employees  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  whose  pay  is  higher,  the  consu- 
mer who  requires  delivery  on  a  more  expensive  system,  and  who  besides 
is,  on  his  own  account  as  master  or  employee,  a  link  in  a  chain  causing  other 
high  prices  which  react  upon  the  i)rices  of  the  commodities  covered  by 
this  report  —  all  have  contributed  to  produce  existing  prices.  There  cannot 
be  peace  prices  in  war  conditions. 


UNITED  STATES. 


THK  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CONDITIONS  AMONG  IMMIGRANTS 
INTO  CAEIEORNIA. 


OFFICIATE  vSOURCES: 

Secon'd  annual  Report  of  thk  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  California 
2  January  1916.  San  Francisco,  igi6. 

Immigrant  education  leaflets.  Published  by  the  Coramission  of  Immigration  and  Housing 
of  California. 

The  Hojie  Teacher.  The  Act  with  a  working  plan.  Published  by  the  Commission  of  Im- 
migration and  Housing  of  Calilornia,  San  Francisco,  191 6. 

Advisory  I^amphlet  on  Camp  Sanitation  and  Housing.  San  Francisco,  1916. 

Report  on  Unemployment  to  His  Excellency  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  by  the 
Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  California.  9  December  191 4. 

Report  on  Relief  of  destitute  Unemployed  1914-1915  to  His  Excellency  Governor 
HiR.\M  W.  Johnson  by  the  Commission  of  Immigr.\tion  and  Housing  of  Calikornl'v. 
25  June  1915. 

On  12  June  191 3  the  parliament  of  California  approved  an  Act  creat- 
ing the  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing. 

This  commission  consists  of  five  persons  nominated  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  and  receiving  no  pa3Tiient  other  than  reimbursement  of  the 
necessary  expenses  they  incur  while  travelling  on  the  commission's  business. 
The  commission  has  pov\'er  fully  to  investigate  the  condition  of  immigrants 
and  the  opportunities  before  them.  It  gathers  information  as  to  agricultural 
possibilities  and  opportunities  for  settlement  on  land  within  the  State,  and 
may  therefore  make  surveys  of  soil  and  arable  land  and  collect  data^as  to 
price  and  productivit}',  and  also  as  to  the  need  and  demand  of  agriculture 
for  labour.  It  must  co-operate  with  State  and  municipal  employment  bureaux 
and  private  employment  agencies,  and  also  with  similar  federal  insti- 
tutions and  institutions  in  other  States,  in  order  to  secure  the  distribution 
and  emploj'^ment  of  immigrants.  It  must  collect  and  publish,  for  distri- 
bution among  immigrants,  such  information  in  English  and  foreign  languages 
as  is  deemed  essential  to  their  protection,  distribution,  education  and 
welfare.  It  must  co-operate  with  the  proper  authorities  and  organiza- 
tions, both  public  and  private,  in  order  to  give  the  immigrant  the  best 
opportunities  for  acquiring  education  and  citizepship.  It  may  inspect  all 
labour  camps  within  the  State  and  investigate  the  housing  conditions  in 
which  immigrants  live.  It  is  responsible  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
proper  authorities  to  violations,  to  the   detriment  of  immigrants,  of  the 
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laws  pertaining  to  the  pa5T.Tient  of  wages,   to   employment  generallj^  and 
to  housing  conditions. 

With  the  aid  of  the  commission's  official  publications  we  will  shortly 
examine  its  efforts  in  the  principal  spheres  entrusted  to  it  and  the  results 
it  has  hitherto  obtained,  with  particular  reference  to  agricultural  labourers. 


■§  I.  Immigration  and  settlement. 

The  commission,  while  realizing  the  advisability  of  directing  the  tide 
of  immigration  towards  agriculture  in  order  to  hasten  development  of  the 
land  and  to  lessen  the  supply  of  unskilled  labour  which  tends  to  lower  the 
wages  of  the  working  classes,  has  throughout  been  aware  of  the  danger, 
no  less  great,  of  recruiting  for  agriculture  among  untrained  and  unfit  im- 
migrants without  necessary  capital.  In  a  recent  article  (i)  we  spoke  of 
interior  colonization  in  California  and  showed  the  conditions  of  agri- 
culture in  this  State  and  the  needs  formulated  by  the  commission  which 
investigated  them.  The  new  system  of  land  credit,  instituted  by  the  law 
of  17  July  1916,  will  not  fail  sooner  or  later  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of 
a  part  of  the  floating  rural  population  in  that  it  will  give  it  means  of 
access  to  the  land. 

The  commission  has  confined  its  attention  to  the  improvement  of  rural 
conditions  and  to  furnishing  general  information  to  all  those  who  are  at-' 
tracted  to  this  country.  Indirectly  much  of  its  work  has  tended  to  make 
rural  life  more  attractive,  especially  its  eifort  to  secure  better  housing  and 
sanitation  in  small  towns,  on  farms  and  in  labour  camps,  and  its  educational 
programme  to  which  we  will  presently  recur.  It  has  taken  direct  action  in 
two  ways,  by  prosecuting  cases  of  fraudulent  sales  of  land  and  securing  the 
passage  of  the  Act  which  forbids  dishonest  advertising  of  land,  and  by  ar- 
ranging to  supply  information  as  to  agricultural  land  to  prospective  purcha- 
sers. By  the  Act  in  question,  which  was  approved  in  1915,  a  hew  section 
was  added  to  the  State  Penal  Code  making  it  a  misdemeanour  to  pubHsh 
or  disseminate  any  untrue  or  misleading  statement  concerning  the  situation, 
extent,  or  any  other  quality  or  attribute  of  real  estate  situated  in  this  State 
or  elsewhere. 

In  all,  since  the  Complaint  Bureau  was  founded  by  the  Commission,  it 
has  dealt  with  7,369  cases  ;  and  of  the  2,906  complaints  received  in  1915, 
94  were  of  frauds  connect  with  sales  of  land. 

As  regards  its  supply  of  information  the  Commission  has  made  an  arf 
rangement  with  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Extension  of  the  University  o- 
California,  in  virtue  of  which  the  land  experts  of  the  latter  department  not 
only  furnish  general  information  but  also  make  special  reports  on  particular 
tracts  of  land.  The  following  notice,  in  several  languages,  is  placarded 
throughout  the  State.     "  The  Commission...  will  make  an  investigation  and 

(i)  Infcrnational  Revieie.'  of  Agricultural  Economics,  September  1917,  page  59. 
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free  report  to  any  immigrant  concerning  any  particular  tract  of  land,  which 
he  may  have  visited  and  the  purchase  of  which  he  is  contemplating.  This 
report  wiU  include  a  careful  study  of  the  land  involved,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  agricultural  possibilities  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
location  as  regards  marketing  possibihties.  If  an  immigrant  also  states 
his  previous  experience,  his  financial  condition,  and  answers  freel}''  other 
questions  put  to  him,  this  report  wiU  also  give  specific  advice  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  taking  up  the  proposed  land.  Before  any  immigrant  buys  or 
makes  any  payment  on  a  piece  of  land  he  should  have  a  free  report  on  it 
from  the  State  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing,  525  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  The  Commission's  interpreters  speak  and  write  aU 
languages  ". 

It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  reach  the  majority  of  prospective  immigrant 
purchasers  and  thus  prevent  frauds  in  the  sale  of  lands  rather  than  prose- 
cute for  frauds  which  have  already  been  perpetrated.  Hundreds  of  com- 
plaints which  reach  the  Complaint  Bureau  show  that  most  purchasers  of 
land  are  sadly  in  need  of  expert  advice.  Even  many  trained  farmers  seem 
unable  to  judge  of  soil  and  of  the  general  agricultural  value  of  land  except 
by  actual  experience,  and  certainly  immigrants  unfamiliar  with  Californian 
conditions  need  advice  and  assistance.  It  is  felt  therefore  that  this  scheme 
has  great  possibihties,  and  the  commission  hopes  next  year  to  report  consi- 
derable progress  in  connection  with  it. 


§  2.   Labour  and  unemployment. 

Section  5  of  the  Act  creating  the  Commission  empowered  it  "to  devise 
and  carry  out  such  suitable  methods  as  wiU  tend  to  prevent  or  relieve  con- 
gestion and  obviate  unemploj'ment  ". 

The  task  implied  is  considerable.  The  distribution  of  labour  and  its 
utrhzation  in  accordance  with  the  workmen's  aptitudes  and  individual 
qualities  is  one  of  the  problems  most  difficult  to  solve. 

The  Commission  has  studied  it  in  relation  to  the  special  conditions 
which  prevail  in  California.  In  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations  it  has  conducted  an  enquiry  within  this 
State  under  the  following  headings  : 

"  a)  Study  of  special  localities  to  show  methods  of  obtaining  labour  ; 

"  b)  Study  of  several  hundred  life  histories  of  migratory  and  casual 
workers  [to  learn  causes  of  unemployment  and  methods  of  obtaining 
jobs; 

"  c)  Study  of  available  material  in  United  States  census,  report  of 
United  States  Immigration  Commission,  report  of  State  Commissioner  of 
Labour  Statistics,  reports  of  labour  unions  in  Cahfornia  ; 

"  d)  Investigation  of  eighty-one  private  employ ement  agencies  within 
the  State  to  determine  their  real  status  and  value  ". 

In  December  1914  the  Commission  presented  to  the  government  a  re- 
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port  which  contained  the  following    among  other   detailed  recommenda- 
tions : 

i)  The  creation  of  a  State  bureau  of  labour  exchanges  under  a  repre- 
sentative board  or  commission  and  having  branch  offices  in  the  centres  of 
population  to  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  labour.  The  bureau  should  co- 
operate with  the  Railway  Commission  to  provide  low  fares  for  the  labourers 
it  places,  and  should  have  authority  to  regulate  private  and  philanthropic 
agencies  of  employment,  issuing  and  revoking  licenses  to  them  at  pleasure. 

2)  The  -enactment  of  more  stringent  laws  for  the  regulation  of  private 
employment  agencies. 

3)  The  appointment  of  a  special  committee  or  some  existing  commis- 
sion to  conduct  an  extended  investigation  into  the  wisdom  of  devising  a 
scheme  for  insurance  against  unemployment,  possible  schemes  for  regula- 
rizing and  dovetailing  private  enterprise,  and  ways  and  means  of  underta- 
king public  works  during  periods  of  depression. 

4)  The  organization  of  rural  credit  on  European  lines. 

5)  A  State  land  bureau  which  would  preferably- co-operate  with  the 
University  of  California. 

Some  of  these  recommendations  have  already  been  followed,  notably 
numbers  2,  3  and  4 ;  and  as  regards  number  4,  wliich  was  also  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  I^and  Colonization  whose  report  we  treated  in 
our  article  already  cited,  the  Commission  of  Immigration  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  succeeded  in  forming  within  itself  a  special  organization  which 
constitutes  a  great  improvement  on  the  previous  state  of  affairs. 

As  regards  the  problems  of  agricultural  labour  they  are  no  more  than 
an  aspect  of  the  general  agrarian  problem  in  Cahfornia.  Speculation  in 
land  has  had  deplorable  consequences.  On  this  subject  Colonel  Harris 
Weinstock  expressed  himself  as  follows,  in  an  address  delivered  on  11  No- 
vember 1 914  to  the  California  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  :  "  Great 
fortunes  have  been  expended  throughout  the  nation  and  elsewhere,  in- 
viting people  to  engage  in  California  horticulture  and  agriculture,  but  our 
methods  have  been  so  crude  and  so  unscientific  and  the  love  of  greed  on  the 
part  of  land  promoters  has  been  such  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  those 
who  ha  ve  been  induced  to  come  here  and  to  buy  our  acreage  have  failed, 
with  great  misfortune  to  themselves  and  with  serious  injury  to  the  vState. 
A  frightfully  large  proportion  of  such  investors  have  come  to  grief,  have 
been  forced  back  to  the  cities,  many  of  them  as  unskilled  labourers,  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  casual  unemployed...."  The  Commission  would  look  with 
favour  on  legislation  which  would  break  uj)  large  holdings  of  unimproved 
lands  and  open  them  up  to  development  and  colonization. 

In  the  matter  of  unemployment  the  Commission,  at  the  governor's 
request,  laid  down  for  the  towns  and  counties  of  the  State  a  uniform  plan 
of  action,  according  to  which  the  unemployed  executed  works  of  public 
utility  in  return  for  board  and  lodging.  It  was  an  interesting  attempt  to 
replace  unproductive  charity  by  useful  work.  In  the  winter  of  1914-1915 
more  than  100,000  persons  profited  directly  or  undirectly  by  this  organiza- 
tion. 
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§  3.  Education. 

In  order  to  raise  the  intellectual  and  moral  level  of  immigrants  the  Com- 
mission has  engaged,  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  in  a  campaign  against 
ignorance.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  foreign  laboiirers  are  illiterate. 
The  first  efforts  were  naturally  made  in  the  towns  where  evening  schools 
and  classes  in  civdcs  teach  the  English  language  and  the  rules  of  political 
and  social  life  to  an  increasing  number  of  aliens.  An  Act  approved  in  April 
1915,  which  had  effect  from  the  following  lotli  of  August  —  the  Home  Tea- 
cher Act  —  brought  education  to  the  women  and  girls  who  had  previously 
been  neglected.  By  its  terms  "  home  teachers  "  are  appointed  "  to  work 
in  the  homes  of  pupils  (of  the  common  schools)  instructing  children  and 
adults  in  matters  relating  to  school  attendance  and  preparation  therefor  ; 
also  in  sanitation,  in  the  English  language,  in  household  duties  such  as 
purchase,  preparation  and  use  of  food  and  of  clothing,  and  h\  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  American  s}' stem  of  government  and  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  citizenship  ". 

The  educational  programme  we  have  outlined  is  however  designed  to 
benefit  only  the  immigrants  who  live  in  towns  or  within  reach  of  rural  schools. 
The  thousands  who  live  in  labour  camps  and  other  isolated  places  have  to 
be  reached  in  other  wa^'s.  In  the  663  labour  camps  inspected  b3^  the  Com- 
mission between  July  1915  and  January  igi6  there  were  17,140  foreign-born 
persons  of  whom  only  1,786  or  10.4  per  cent,  were  naturalized  citizens.  Of 
their  number  4^371  spoke  no  English.  Instruction  was  offered  in  only  '/k,  per 
cent,  of  the  camps  and  only  36  per  cent,  of  them  were  within  a  mile  of  a 
public  school.  Attendance  at  a  night  school  more  than  a  mile  away  can 
hardly  be  expected  of  tired  working  men.  The  data  collected  in  labour 
camps  in  the  past  two  5^ears  show  that,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
some  75,000  people  live  in  them  either  all  the  3^ear  round  or  for  a  consi- 
derable part  of  each  year. 

The  Commission  found  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
schooling  for  some  5,000  children  in  the  labour  camps.  A  system  of 
correspondence  courses  for  adults  has  been  mapped  out,  with  a  view  to 
allowing  migratory  workers  to  pursue  their  courses  as  they  pass  from  camp 
to  camp  ;  and  it  has  been  planned  that  an  instructor  shall  visit  the  larger 
camps  at  regular  intervals  in  order  to  give  personal  teaching  and  keep 
aUve  the  interest  in  self-education. 


§  4.  Statistics  as  to  labour  camps  and  their  sanitary  condition. 

The  labour  camps  of  California  are  for  agricultural  labourers  and  lum- 
bermen and  for  industrial  workers.  To  the  former  of  these  two  categories 
belong  persons  employed  on  i)  beetroot  cultivation,  2)  fruit  growing, 
3)  in  vineyards,  4)  in  hop-yards,  5)  in  woods,  and  6)  on  ranches.  As  regards 
the  numbers  of  residents  of  camps  thus  severally  employed  the  Comniis- 
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sion  found  that  in  the  663  camps  it  inspected  between  i  July  1915  and  i 
Januar^^  1916  there  were  working  on 

beetroot  fields 1.758  persons  (men,  women  and  children) 

fruit  farms 1,151 

vine5'ards      69 

hop  plantations 6,857 

lumber 10,221 

ranches 775 

or  a  total  of 20,831  agricultural  labourers  and  lumber- 
men as  against  a  total  of  19,610  inhabitants  of  the  various  industrial 
camps.  In  the  absence  of  precise  data  as  to  all  the  camps,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  a  thousand,  it  may  be  concluded  that  their  po- 
pulation is  fairly  evenly  divided  between  the  agricultural  and  the  indus- 
trial classes.  About  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  inspected 
camps  is  made  up- of  4,596  women  and  4,064  children,  a- circumstance 
which  makes  more  urgent  the  hygienic  measures  prescribed  by  the 
Commission.  Women  were  found  in  380  camps,  as  earners  in  196. 
Of  the  women  at  work  1,76?)  were  employed  on  hop  picking  and  jam 
making,  the  others  in  the  beetroot  fields,  as  cooks  or  on  other  do- 
mestic work.  Of  the  total  emplo5^ed  population  9,405  persons  were  skil- 
led and  24,258  vmskilled  labourers.  On  this  point  data  for  36  camps  are 
lacking.  More  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  skilled  labourers  were  employed  in 
mines  and  quarries,  on  oilfields  and  on  lumber  works.  In  agricultural  cainps 
the  percentage  of  skilled  labour  was  very  small.  It  was  8.4  per  cent,  in 
the  beetroot  fields,  13.5  per  cent,  in  the  fruit  plantations,  0.2  per  cent,  in 
the  hopyards,  and  10.7  per  cent,  on  the  ranches.  Among  the  lumbermen  it 
was  as  much  as  43.4  per  cent.  Of  36,264  adult  labourers  6,948  or  about 
19  per  cent.,  including  3,376  skilled  labourers,  were  married.  In  other 
words  35.8  per  cent,  of  the  skilled  labourers  were  married  while  only  14.7 
per  cent,  of  the  others  had  charge  of  a  family.  It  is  further  interesting  to 
note  that  the  comparatively^  permanent  work  of  the  oilfields  employed  men 
of  whom  40.5  per  cent,  were  married,  while  in  the  other  camps  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  residents  were  married. 

In  1 913  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  labour  camps.  Its  enforcement  was  entrusted  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  which  delegated  such  task  to  the  Commission  of  Immigration. 
On  8  August  1 91 5  the  amended  I^abour  Camp  Sanitation  Act  became 
effective  and  the  State  Board's  power  of  enforcement  was  transferred  to  the 
Commission.  In  applying  the  law  the  Commission  took  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  data  it  had  collected  up  to  i  January  1915  showed  more  than 
half  the  residents  of  L^abour  Camps  to  be  immigrants. 

The  inspection  of  the  labour  camps  had  shown  that  the  condition  of 
manj^  of  them  was  insanitary.  The  Commission  endeavours  to  bring  about 
improvement  through  friendly  co-operation  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. So  far  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  resort  to  the  courts  to  secure  com- 
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pliance  with  the  laws,  and  threats  of  a  prosecution,  to  be  made  faihng  the 
execution  of  improvements  within  a  fixed  time,  have  been  few  but  effective. 
An  educational  pamphlet  on  camp  sanitation  and  on  housing  has  been 
published  and  placards,  on  the  same  subject  have  been  placed  in  the  camps 
The  amendements  of  the  lyabour  Camp  Sanitation  Act  passed  by  the  legis" 
lature  of  1915  practically  brought  the  legal  standard  of  Hving  condition" 
up  to  the  level  of  that  advised  in  the  pamphlet.  They  were  as  follows  s 
"  i)  Mess  houses,  kitchens  and  dining  tents  must  be  kept  in  a  sa- 
nitary state  and  all  openings  must  be  screened  (against  flies)  ; 

"  2)  Adequate  and  convenient  toilet  facihties  must  be  provided  — 
latrines  or  privies  must  have  pits  of  certain  depth,  lime  or  ashes  must  be 
used  as  disinfectants,  and  all  openings  must  be  screened  ; 

"  3)  Garbage  and  rubbish  must  be  deposited  in  sanitary,  covered 
receptacles  which  must  be  emptied  daily,  and  the  contents  disj!)osed  of 
by  a  sanitary  method  ; 

"  4)  The  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  California  shall 
enforce  the  Act,  and  have  the  power  to  inspect  all  camps  to  secure  com- 
pHance  with  the  above  new  provisions,  and  also  with  the  sections  of  the 
Act  deaHng  with  adequate  sleeping  facilities,  general  sanitation,  clean- 
liness, etc.  ". 

The  Commission  has  supplied  detailed  plans  of  bath-houses  for  men  and 
women  in  the  camps  and  of  refuse  incinerators,  and  instructions  for  sinking 
and  managing  wells,  for  making  portable  latrines  and  for  making  clean,  airy 
and  fly-proof  kitchens  and  mess-houses.  It  has  laid  down  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  against  mosquitoes  where  there  is  stagnant  water,  the  necessity 
of  depositing  refuse  at  a  distance  from  kitchens,  and  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  against  the  contamination  of  drinking  water,  etc.  It  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  which  was  created  in 
1 91 5  and  which  deals  with  all  the  technical  problems  of  sanitation  which 
formerly  fell  to  the  Commission's  engineer. 

It  is  estimated  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  camps  inspected  in  1915  might 
be  classed  as  "  good  ",  35  per  cent,  as  "  fair  ",  and  19  per  cent,  as  "  bad  ". 
This  shows  an  increase  of  12. i  on  the  percentage  of  "  good  "  camps  in 
1914  and  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent,  on  that  of  "  bad  "  camps.  Moreover 
51.3  per  cent,  of  the  labourers  were  lodged  in  "  good  "  camps  in  1915  as 
compared  with  35.5  per  cent,  in  1914.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  is 
on  the  whole  a  response  in  the  larger  camps  to  the  Commission's   efforts. 

Facihties  for  bathing  existed  in  only  420  of  the  663  camps  inspected. 
It  was  found  that  in  only  two  of  these  420  camps  did  the  men  use  the  baths 
less  often  than  once  a  week  :  in  208  they  used  them  daily  and  in  123  weekly. 

No  latrines  were  provided  in  52  camps,  but  this  indicates  an  improve- 
ment on  1914  when  there  were  none  in  114  out  of  876  camps. 

Precautions  against  flies  in  mess-houses  and  kitchens  are  harder  to 
teach  but  there  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  this  direction. 

As  regards  sleeping  accommodation  22  per  cent,  of  the  camps  entirely 
failed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Commission  in  this  respect.  In 
34  per  cent,  of  them  there  were  no  floors  in  the  bunk-houses  or  sleeping 
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tents.  In  ten  camps  there  were  no  bunks  and  the  men  had  to  sleep  on 
the  ground. 

As  regards  the  nationality  of  the  labourers  7.06  per  cent,  of  the  immi- 
grants in  the  663  camps  inspected  were  Mexicains,  11.40  were  Italians,  4.76 
were  Japanese,  3.16  were  Spaniards,  2.65  were  Portuguese  and  2.34  were 
Greeks. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing 
was  summarized  by  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson  in  his  message  to  the  Ca- 
lif ornian  legislature  in  191 5.  "  The  labour  camps  of  the  State  of  California 
were  in  man}'  cases  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration and  Housing  undertook  a  s^^stematic  inspection  of  these  camps. 
Hundreds  of  them  it  has  cleaned  up  and  rendered  sanitary.  For  more 
than  60,000  human  beings  the  Commission  has  provided  better  and  more 
sanitary  places  in  which  to  live,  and  for  this  great  work,  so  well  performed, 
the  Commission  has  the  thanks  not  only  of  those  who  were  unable  to  aid 
themselves  and  have  benefited,  but  of  the  State  at  large  ". 
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In  our  issue  for  last  October  we  explained  the  Corn  Production  Act 
191 7  as  it  affects  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  and  restricts  the  raising 
of  agricultural  rents  in  England  and  Wales.  We  purpose  now  to  state 
what  are  the  further  provisions  of  this  law. 


§  I.  Minimum  Price  of  wheat  and  Oats. 

A  farmer  who  is  compelled  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  to  the  labourers 
lie  employ's  may  find  that  he  is  in  consequence  tilling  his  land  at  a  loss  if 
the  sum  of  the  wages  and  the  rent  he  pays  be  disproportionate  to  the  price* 
at  which  he  sells  his  crops.  In  such  case  he  has  a  legitimate  grievance ;  and 
therefore  the  Act  not  only,  as  we  explained  in  our  previous  article,  protects 
him  against  an  unfair  increase  of  his  rent,  but  also  guarantees  to  him  a  mi- 
nimum price  for  his  wheat  and  oats. 

The  guarantee  is  afforded  by  the  first  clause  of  Part  I  of  the  Act  which 
states  that  "  if  the  average  price  for  the  wheat  or  oats  of  any  year  for  which 
a  minimum  price  is  fixed  under  this  Act...  is  less  than  the  minimum  price 
as  fixed  by  this  Act,  the  occupier  of  any  land  on  which  wheat  or  oats  have 
been  produced  for  that  ^'■ear  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in  respect  of  each  quarter  of  wheat  or  oats  which 
he  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  to  have  been  so  produced  and  to 
have  been  sold,  a  sum  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  average  price 
and  the  minimum  price  per  quarter  ". 

The  minimum  prices  are  fixed  as  follows  : 


Crop  for  Year  '         Wheat,  price  per  quarter         j  Oats,  price  per  quarter 


1917 60s. 

I918 

55S- 
1919 \ 

1920 1 

I92I  ■ >  45s. 


1922 ] 

I 


38s.  6d. 
32s. 

24  s. 
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The  average  price  for  the  wheat  or  oats  of  any  year  is  defined  as  the 
average  price  for  the  seven  months  beginning  on  the  first  da}^  of  September, 
and  is  to  be  calculated  from  all  the  weekly  averages  for  those  months. 
Such  weekly  average  prices  of  wheat  and  oats  are  to  be  ascertained  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Corn  Returns  Act,  1882.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  will,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  end  of  March  in  any  3"ear,  cause 
the  average  price  of  v/heat  and  oats  for  the  preceding  year  to  be  published 
in  the  "  I^ondon  Gazette  ". 

The  occupier  of  any  land  is  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  as  the 
person  who  occupies  on  the  first  day  of  September  in  any  ^'ear  the  land  on 
which  the  grain  in  question  is  in  that  year  produced. 

No  p;n'mc)its  under  this  part  of  the  Act  in  respect  of  any  wheat  or 
oats  sold  will  be  made  unless  the  Board  of  Agriculture  be  convinced  that  the 
grain  has  been  delivered  in  pursuance  of  the  sale.  All  claims  for  such  pay- 
ments must  be  made  to  the  board  which  will  solely  and  finally  determine 
with  respect  to  them.  Any  person  making  a  false  statement  or  represen- 
tation in  order  to  obtain  such"  a  payment  is  liable  on  summar}'  conviction 
to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months. 

§  2.  Power  to  Enforce  Proper  cuetivation. 

The  provisions  in  the  first  three  parts  of  the  Act  as  to  minimum  wages, 
rents  and  minimum  prices  seek  to  ensure  that  farming  is  profitable  to  the 
farmer.  The  fourth  part  of  the  Act  is  directed  against  the  farmer  to  whose 
activity  the  guarantee  of  a  fair  profit  is  not  a  sufficient  stimulus. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  may,  if  they  consider  that  any 
land  is  not  being  cultivated  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  serve  a  no- 
tice on  the  occupier  requiring  him  to  cultivate  it  in  accordance  with  their 
directions.  If  he  fail  to  do  this,  the  board  may,  if  he  be  owner  of  the 
land,  enter  on  it  and  take  any  steps  they  think  necessary  for  its  adaptation 
or  cultivation,  all  for  such  time  as  they  think  fit.  If  the  recalcitrant  occupier 
be  a  tenant  the  board  may  make  such  order  as  they  deem  to  be  necessary, 
either  authorizing  the  landlord  to  determine  the  tenanc}^  as  they  require,  or 
themselves  determining  the  tenancy,  or  directing  that  the  tenancy  be  conti- 
nued but  that  any  covenant  or  condition  of  the  contract  thereof  which 
seems  to  them  to  interfere  with  the  required  cultivation  of  the  land  be 
suspended.  Any  such  order  of  the  board  will  have  effect  as  though  it 
were  contained  in  the  contract  of  tenancy.  It  may  include  provisions 
adjusting  the  relations  between  tenant  and  landlord  where  tenancy  is 
determined,  or  securing  payments  or  other  benefits  to  the  landlord  where 
tenancy  is  suspended. 

No  penalty  in  the  shape  of  an  increase  of  rent  or  otherwise  will  be  incur- 
red by  a  tenant,  whatever  be  his  contract  of  tenancy,  for  any  action  which 
the  board  certify  that  he  has  taken  reasonably  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
directions. 

On  withdrawing  from  possession  of  land  on  which  they  have  entered 
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under  this  section  of  the  Act  the  board  may  recover  from  the  person  then 
entitled  to  resume  its  occupation  the  value  of  the  works  of  cultivation 
and  adaptation  which  they  have  executed  ;  and  such  person  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  them  compensation  for  any  direct  or  substantial  loss  which 
he  has  incurred  in  consequence  of  their  action.  The  amount  paj'able  in 
either  case  will,  in  default  of  agreement  between  those  concerned,  be  deter- 
mined by  a  single  arbitrator  in  accordance  with  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  1908.  If  the  disputing  parties  do  not  agree  upon  an  arbitrato  he  will 
be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  vSurveyors'  Institution. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  may  authorize  any  person  or 
bod}^  of  persons  to  exercise  on  their  behalf  any  of  their  powers  to  enforce 
proper  cultivation  of  land,  or  the}'  may  constitute  a  body  to  do  so  in  condi- 
tions which  they  will  prescribe. 

§  3.  Special  Provisions  for  vScotland  and  Ireland. 

The  Corn  Production  Act,  1917,  is  applicable  to  Scotland  with  the  fol- 
lowing modifications  : 

a)  The  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  is  substituted  for  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

b)  A  separate  Agricultural  Wages  Board  is  established  for  Scotland 
and  substituted  for  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board. 

c)  The  Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  is  substituted  for 
the    Agricultural    Holdings    Act,    1908. 

d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Scottish  Committee  of  the  Surveyors'  Insti- 
tution is  substituted  for  the  President  of  the  Surveyors'   Institution. 

e)  The  "  Edinburgh  Gazette  "  is  substituted  for  the  "  London  Ga- 
zette ". 

To  Ireland  the  Act  is  applied  with  the  following  modifications  : 
a)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
will  be  exercised  and  performed  by  the  lyord  I/ieutenant  or  by  or  through 
such  departments  and  bodies  as  he  may  determine. 

h)  A  separate  Agricultural  Wages  Board  is  established  for  Ireland 
and  substituted  for  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  ;  but  the  pov/ers  of  the 
latter  board  to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages  shall  be  exercised  bj^  the  I/)rd 
Lieutenant  on  the  advice  of  the  separate  board  for  Ireland.  For  all  re- 
ferences in  the  Act  to  the  rate  of  at  least  25s.  a  week  references  to  an  ade- 
quate rate  are  substituted.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  retrospec- 
tive effect  of  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  able-bodied  men  do  not  apply 
to  Ireland. 

c)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Wages  Board  and  District  Wages  Committees  do  not  apply  to  Ireland. 
This  exception  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Sub-Committee,  on  whose  report  the  Act  was  based,  were  appointed  at  a 
later  date  than  the  English  and  Scottish  members,  and  therefore  it  was 
impossible  for  the  committee  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland  which  bear  on  the  question  of  Wages  Boards. 
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d)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  which  restrict  the  raising  of  agricultural 
rents  do  not  apply  to  Ireland,  where  agrarian  conditions  are  so  diverse 
from  those  in  Great  Britain  that  they  would  not  be  appropriate. 

e)  The  amounts  payable  by  or  to  an  occupier  who  has  been  super- 
seded, under  this  Act,  for  failure  to  cultivate  his  land  as  directed,  will  be 
determined  in  Ireland,  in  default  of  agreement,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  lyandlord  and  Tenant  Act,  1870.  The  I^ord  Ivieutenant  in 
Council  may  further  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  enforcement 
of  proper  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  them  to  schemes  of  tillage 
or  systems  of  tenure  in  force  in  Ireland. 

/)  The  "  Dublin  Gazette  "  is  substituted  for  the  "  lyondon  Gazette  " 

§  4.  General  Considerations  underlying  the  Act. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  and  in  the  article  in  our  October  number 
we  have  outlined  all  the  main  provisions  of  the  Corn  Production  Act,  1917. 
They  are  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a  problem  which  has  arisen  in  the  course 
of  two  hundred  years  :  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
United  Kingdom  produced  enough  wheat  to  make  bread  for  its  own  popu- 
lation ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  it  imported  four  fifths  of 
the  wheat  it  consumed.  This  dependence  on  imports  has  increased  the  cost 
of  the  war,  aggravated  the  difficult  problem  of  regulating  foreign  exchange, 
and  absorbed  an  undue  portion  of  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  navy  when 
this  has  been  sorely  needed  for  other  purposes.  These  facts  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment in  1916  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee  to 
consider  the  need  of  increasing  home-grown  supplies  of  food  in  the  interest 
of  national  security  and  to  report  upon  the  methods  of  effecting  such  in- 
crease.    The  committee's  report  resulted   in  the  Act  we  have  examined. 

The  committee  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  such  an 
agricultural  policy  as  the  Act  implies  will  lead  to  the  production  within 
the  United  Kingdom  of  much  of  the  food  that  is  now  imported.  They  did 
not  indeed  claim  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  at  home  enough  food  for  the  whole 
British  population  —  for  that  there  are  in  our  islands  too  many  mouths  and 
too  few  acres;  but  they  considered  that  food  production  can  be  enormously 
increased  by  better  tillage  and  more  farming.  They  believed  moreover 
that  the  production  of  cereals  can  be  largely  increased  not  only  without 
diminishing  but  even  while  increasing  the  production  of  meat  and  milk. 

The  Act  is  explicitl}^  temporar}^ :  it  is  to  continue  in  force  only  until 
1922  unless  Parliament  make  provision  for  its  prolongation.  The  commit- 
tee recommended  that  prices  comparable  with  those  whicji  ruled  during  the 
war  should  be  guaranteed  for  two  years  after  peace  had  been  declared. 
They  did  this  especially  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  inducing  farmers  to  break 
up  grass  land  and  bring  it  under  the  plough.  Only  the  sure  prospect  of 
a  profit  which  would  continue  would  reconcile  many  of  them  to  expending 
money    and    labour    on    this    undertaking. 

The  Act  meets  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  by  its  provision 
of  a  six  years'  guarantee. 
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The  Committee  looked  beyond  the  war.  They  stated  that  after  peace 
has  been  declared  the  financial  and  physical  welfare  of  the  country  will 
demand  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the  capacity  of  the  soil.  Bur- 
dened with  a  huge  debt  the  nation  will  be  strongly  interested  in  producing 
as  much  as  possible  of  its  food  and  importing  as  little  as  possible.  Exhaiisted 
in  man-power  it  will  find  in  the  expansion  of  the  rural  population  of  its 
islands  the  best  restorative  of  its  vital  and  creative  energy. 

Two  recommendations  of  the  committee  have  not  been  reflected  in 
the  Act.  In  the  first  place  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  there  can  be 
no  satisfactory  development  of  agriculture  while  the  demand  for  good  cot- 
tages for  agricultural  labourers  remains  unsatisfied.  The  provision  of  cot- 
tages should  be  undertaken  without  a  moment's  avoidable  delay  after 
the  war. 

Secondly  the  committee  recognized  that  the  State  ought  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  farmers  the  best  available  scientific  and  practical  advice. 
They  declared  indeed  that  it  was  essential  to  their  scheme  that  the  present 
opportunities  for  agricultural  education,  technical  advice  and  research 
should  be  developed.  There  must  be  insistence  on  the  importance  of 
drainage,  demonstrations  of  the  best  means  of  converting  grass  to  arable 
land  and  of  manuring,  demonstrations  as  to  the  best  varieties  of  seed,  and  in 
general  as  to  methods  of  increasing  production  without  loss  of  profit. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  Corn  Production  Act  1917  (i)  tiie  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Eisheries  issued  on  the  28th  of  last  September  provisional  re- 
gulations, to  have  immediate  force^  with  respect  to  the  constitution  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  England  and  Wales,  shortly 
to  be  appointed. 

In  addition  to  the  Central  Wages  Board,  District  Wages  Committees 
will  be  set  up  throughout  England  and  Wales,  each  comprising  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  emplo^'ers  and  workers,  respectively,  and  also 
one  or  more  impartial  persons  a])pointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Eisheries.  These  Committees  will  have  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Central  Board  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  applicable  to  their  districts. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  provisional  regulations  the  representa- 
tive members  on  the  Central  Board  will  be  partly  elected  by  organizations 
re])resenting  farmers  and  labourers,  respectively,  and  parth'  nominated  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Eisheries. 

The  President  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  consider  suggested  names  of 
rei)resentatives  of  employers,  submitted  by  farmers'  organizations,  or  by 
groups  of  at  least  ten  farmers,  and  of  representatives  of  workers,  submitted 
by  labourers'  organizations,  or  by  groups  of  at  least  ten  agricultural  la- 
bourers. Erom  among  the  persons  so  suggested  nominated  representative 
members  of  the  Central  Board  and  of  the  District  Committees  will  be  se- 
lected. Members  of  the  Central  Board  and  of  District  Committees  will  be 
entitled  to  an  allowance  in  respect  of  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

The  Provisional  Regulations  are  as  follows  : 

"I.  An  Agricultural  Wages  Board  shall  be  established  for  England 
and  Wales  consisting  of  39  ])ersons,  of  whom  seven  shall  be  appointed 
members  and  the  remainder  representative  members.  The  represent- 
ative members  shall  be  members  representing  emplo\'ers  and  workmen, 
respectiveh',  in  equal  proportions. 

"  2.  The  Chairman  and  Deput^^  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Eisheries  from  among  the  members  of  the  Wa- 
ges Board,  and  each  of  them  shall  (provided  that  he  continues  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wages  Board)  hold  ofhce  for  .such  period  as  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Eisheries  maj'  determine. 

"  3.  The  appointed  members  shall  be  such  persons  as  maybe  selected 

(1)  For  this  Act  set-  the  preceding  article  and  article  on  pai;es  67  to  71  of  onr  issue  for 
October  1017. 
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b^^  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to  act  on  the  Wages  Board,  pro- 
vided that  at  least  one  shall  be  a  woman. 

"  4.  The  selection  and  appointment  of  representative  members  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  5  of  these  regulations,  be  as  follows  ; 

"  Of  the  members  representing  employers,  eight  shall  be  elected  as 
follows  : 

2  representatives  b}^  the  council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 

of  England. 
2  representatives  by  the  general  executive  committee   of  the   Na- 
tional Farmers'  Union. 
2  representatives  b3'the  council  of  the  Central  and  Associated  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture. 
2  representatives  by  the  Welsh  Agricultural  Council. 

"Eight  members  representing  employers  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  after  due  consideration  of  auA^  names 
which  may  be  submitted  by  agricultural  associations  or  otherwise,  and  after 
such  local  enquiries  as  the  President  of  the  Board  may  deem  desirable. 

"  Of  the  members  representing  woikmen  six  shall  be  elected  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers'  and  Rural 
Workers' Union  and  two  by  the  general  executive  committee  of  the  Workers 
Union.  Eight  members  re])resenting  workmen  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  after  consultation  with  the  ^Ministry 
of  Labour,  and  after  due  consideration  of  any  names  submitted  by  workmen 
and  their  re]>resentatiA-e. 

"5.  In  the  election  and  nomination  of  representative  members,  regard 
shall  be  had  so  far  as  practicable  to  securing  on  the  Wages  Board  a  fair 
representation  of  all  classes  of  farming,  and  of  the  various  conditions  of 
employment  in  agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Where,  as  the  re- 
sult of  any  elections  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4,  such  fair  repre- 
sentation cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
be  secured  on  the  Wages  Board,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  may, 
in  addition  to  the  persons  nominated  b}^  them  under  paragraph  4,  nominate 
a  representative  member  in  place  of  any  person  so  elected. 

"  6.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  may,  not^vithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  i,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  secure  the  proper 
representation  of  any  classes  of  employers  or  workmen,  after  giving  the  Wa- 
ges Board  an  opportunit}'  to  be  heard,  nominate  additional  representative 
members  of  the  Wages  Board  to  serve  for  such  period,  .not  exceeding  three 
3"ears,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 
The  number  of  such  additional  representative  members  shall  always  be  an 
even  number,  not  exceeding  four  in  all,  of  whom  half  shall  be  representatives 
of  employers  and  half  shall  be  representatives  of  workmen. 

"  7.  Any  member  representing  employers  who  becomes  a  workman 
in  agriculture  shall  vacate  his  seat.  Any  member  representing  workmen 
who  becomes  an  employer  in  agriculture  shall  vacate  his  seat.  The  ques- 
tion of  fact  shall  in  each  case  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries. 
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"  8.  Any  representative  member  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  fails  without  reasonable. cause  to  attend  one  half 
of  the  total  number  of  meetings  in  a  calendar  year  shall  vacate  his  seat. 

"  g.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  any 
representative  member  shall  be  incapable  of  acting  as  a  member  of  the  ^^'a- 
ges  Board,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  may  determine  his 
appointment  and  he  shall  thereupon  vacate  his  seat. 

"  10.  At  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
\A''ages  Board  five  representative  members  to  be  chosen  by  lot  from  among 
the  members  representing  employers  and  fi^•e  representative  members 
to  be  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  members  representing  workmen  (in 
each  case  excluding  additional  representative  members  nominated  under 
paragraph  6  of  these  Regulations)  shall  retire  from  the  Wages  Board. 

"  II.  At  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Wages  Board  five  representative  members  to  be  chosen  by  lot  from  among 
the  members  representing  employers  and  five  representative  members  to 
be  chosen  b}'  lot  from  among  the  members  representing  workmen  (in  each 
case  excluding  additional  representative  members  nominated  under  para- 
graph 6  of  these  regulations  and  excluding  members  filling  the  vacancies 
created  by  the  operation  of  paragraph  lo)  shall  retire  from  the  Wages  Board. 

"  12.  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed  member  shall  be  two  years,  and. 

subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11,  the  term  of 

office  of  a  representative  member  shall  be  three  years,  provided  that  — 

(a)  A  member  appointed  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy  shall  sit  onl}-  for 

the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  office  of  his  predecessor  ; 

and 

{b)  A  seat  rendered  vacant  by  effluxion  of  time  shall,  in  the  event  of 

delaj'  occurring  in  filling  it,  be  temporarily  occupied  by  the 

retiring  member  until  a  successor  is  appointed. 

"  13.  Any  person  vacating  his  seat  on  the  Wages  Board  under  any  of 
the  preceding  paragraphs  or  for  any  other  reason  otherwise  than  under 
])aragraph  9  of  these  Regulations  shall  be  eligible  to  be  reappointed  as 
a  member  of  the  Wages  Board. 

"14.  A  vacancy  among  representatives  members  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  appointment  to  the  vacated  seat. 

"15.  Every  member  of  the  Wages  Board  shall  have  one  vote.  If  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Board  the  number  of  members  present  representing 
employers  and  workmen,  respectively,  is  unequal,  it  shall  be  open  to  the 
side  which  is  in  the  majority  to  arrange  that  one  or  more  of  their  members 
shall  refrain  from  voting,  so  as  to  preserve  equality.  Failing  such  an  ar- 
rangement, the  Chairman,  or,  in  his  absence,the  Deputy  Chairman,  may,  if 
he  thinks  it  desirable,  adjourn  the  voting  011  any  question  to  another  meet- 
ing of  the  Board.  The  Chairman,  or,  in  his 'absence,  the  Deputy  Chairman 
shall,  in  the  event  of  an  equal  division,  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

"  16.  The  expressions  "agriculture"  and  "workmen"  in  the  regula- 
ti()ns  shall  have  the  meanings  given  in  the  Corn  Production,  Act  1917  (i). 
(i)  See  the  article  already  cited  in  our  issue  for  last  October. 
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"  17.  The  Wages  Board  shall  be  known  under  the  title  of  "  The  Agricul- 
tural Wages  Board  (England  and  Wales)  ". 

"18.  Any  question  upon  the  construction  or  interpretation  of  these 
Regulations  shall  in  the  event  of  dis])ute  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  for  decision  ". 


RUSSIA. 

FOOD  CONTROL  COMMITTEI-.S.    -  The  Russian  to-ol?erator,  Vol.  I,  No  10,  London,  Septem- 
ber loi;.  -"         ■'^'"■"'     ■-'  '^' 

The  problem  of  the  food  supply  is  one  of  the  heaviest  legacies  of  the 
old  regime  to  the  revolutionary  government  of  Russia.  The  provi-sional  go- 
vernment was  no  sooner  formed,  than  it  set  itself  to  regulate  the  supply- , 
transport  and  distribution  of  food  and  other  primary  necessaries. 

Some  help  was  afforded  by  spontaneous  action  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  local  conferences  on  the  food  ques- 
tion were  convoked  practically  all  over  Russia,  and  the  conferences  formed 
local  food  boards.  The  composition  both  of  conferences  and  of  boards 
varied  from  place  to  place  but  as  a  rule  their  leading  members  were  local 
co-operators.  In  many  cases,  even  when  a  conference  had  not  been  'aim- 
moned,  the  managing  commiti  ees  of  local  consumers'  societies  or  of  the  unions 
of  these  were  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  food  boards.  Thus  a  nucleus 
existed  for  the  organization  which  the  central  government  called  into  being. 

The  Organization  of  the  Committees.  —  The  central  government  iniblished 
its  regulations  as  to  this  organization  at  the  same  time  as  it  introduced 
the  grain  monopoly.  These  regulations  set  up  all  over  the  country  a  net- 
work of  local  food  committees,  of  which  the  members  are  elected  and  re- 
present all  groups  and  classes  of  the  population.  The  element  of  co-ordi- 
nation is  provided  b}-  the  rule  that  the  committees  include  representatives 
of  the  National  Food  Council,  deputed  b^'  the  latter,  and  also  represeut^^- 
tives  of  such  other  government  departments  as  the  War  Office,  the  Home 
OjSice,  and  the  Ministries  of  Railways.  Finance,  Trade  and  Agriculture.  The 
Commitees  may  co-opt  experts  but  these  can  act  onh'  in  a  consultative  ca- 
pacity. 

There  are  ijrovincial,  town  and  district  committees.  The  members 
of  the  committee  of  a  province  are  elected  b}''  the  provincial  zemstvo  and 
municipalities,  the  councils  of  workmen's  and  soldiers'  delegates,  the  local 
trade  unions,  local  councils  of  the  peasants'  anion,  the  co-operative  societies 
and  local  agricultiiral  societies,  and  the  local  trade  organizations  called  com- 
mitees of  exchange.  Of  the  thirty-five  to  forty  members  of  a  provincial 
committee  only  three  represent  trade,  «ix  represent  the  co-operative  so- 
cieties and  from  three  to  five  the  agricultural  societies. 

The  town  committees  have  a  more  or  les.-  similar  composition  but  in- 
clude also  members  elected  b}'  the  employees  of  the  municipalities. 

The  district  committees  include  representatives  of  the  employees  of 
the  district  zemstvos.     The  rural  district  committees    are  composed   en- 
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tirely  of  xepreseD+atives  of  producers  and  consumers,  being-  elected  b}'  the 
peasants,  the  working-class  organizations,  the  co-operative  societies  and 
the  local  employees  of  the  rural  zemstv^os. 

Each  committee  elects  its  own  chairman.  The  chairman  of  a  provin- 
cial committee  acts  as  local  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricvdture. 

The  Duties  of  the  Commutees.  —  The  committees  have  the  fml  local 
control  of  the  food  supply,  and  are  charged  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
Central  Council,  acting  through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  to  promote 
agricultural  production  and  secure  as  far  as  possible  a  supply  of  the  neces- 
sanes  of  life  within  their  respective  areas. 

In  order  to  fulfil  these  duties  a  prOvancial  committee  may  take  a  cen- 
sus of  available  food  supplies,  issue  regulations  for  the  delivery  and  sto- 
'-age  of  grain,  requisition  supplies,  fix  prices  and  regulate  the  distribution  of 
food.  A  town  or  district  commHtce  acts  on  the  instructions  of  a  provin- 
cial committee  and  shares  its  functions.  A  rural  district  committee  has 
the  further  right  to  take  a  census  of  the  rural  population,  of  the  area  under 
crops  and  of  the  available  stock  of  cattle  ;  and  it  must  organize  the  collect- 
ing, receiving  and  forwarding  of  food  supplies. 

The  comnuttees  appoint  from  among  their  members  their  own  execu- 
tives (ttprava),  saving  that  two  members  of  the  executive  of  each  commit- 
tee are  appointed  by  the  executive  of  the  local  authorit3^  Co-ordination 
with  the  latter  is  thus  secured. 

The  Pan  of  Co-opevaM'e  Societies.  —  According  to  special  instructions 
issued  b^'the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  co-operative  societies  are  preferred 
as  purchasers  of  food,  both  for  the  army  and  for  the  civil  population,  to 
other  organizations  and  to  private  persons.  Co-operati  v^e  credit  unions 
are  especially  recommended  as  purchasers  of  food  because  they  have  con- 
siderable means  of  their  own  and  a  solid  economic  organization. 

In  practice  the  executix^es  of  food  committees  follow  these  recommenda- 
tions. They  use  the  capital  of  the  credit  unions  to  finance  their  purchases  ; 
they  frequently  entrust  all  their  purchases  to  these  unions;  and  they  make 
extensive  use  of  their  warehouses  for  grain.  They  entrust  the  task  of  dis- 
tributing the  bought  food  among  the  population  to  the  local  consumers' 
societies. 

In  the  province  of  Nijni-Xov^gorod,  for  instance,  the  local  food  com- 
mittees have  suffered  the  Nijni-Novgorod  Union  of  Small  Credit  Institutions 
to  buy  and  store  food  for  them,  and  have  made  the  same  union  responsible 
for  supplying  to  the  population  tools  and  metal  needed  for  the  repair  of 
agricultural  machinery,  for  repairing  such  machinery  in  its  own  workshop.^, 
for  buying  it  and  for  distributing  it  to  the  population.  All  this  enterprise 
is  financed  entirely  by  the  union,  which  places  its  stores  and  emj^loyees  at 
the  service  of  the  food  committees. 

UNITED  STATES. 
FEDEK-\Jy  FOOD  CONTROL  ACT. 

This  elaborate  war  measure  was  signed-  by  President  Wilson  on  10  Au- 
gust. Its  object  is  expressed  in  the  opening  section  as  "  to  assure  an  adequate 
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supply  and  equitable  distribution,  and  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  foods, 
feeds,  fuel  including  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  fertilizer  ingredients, 
tools,  utensils,  implements,  machinery,  and  equipment  required  for  the 
actual  production  of  foods,  feeds  and  fuel,  hereafter  in  this  Act  called 
necessaries ;  to  prevent,  locally  or  generally,  scarcity,  monopolization, 
hoarding,  injurious  speculation, manipulations,  and  private  controls,  affecting 
such  supply,  distribution,  and  movement ;  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
governmental  control  of  such  necessaries  during  the  war  ". 

The  Act  confers  greatly  extended  powers  upon  the  president  during  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war  and  imposes  drastic  penalities  for  violation  of 
its  provisions.  Many  of  these  powers  deal  with  the  control  and  distribution 
of  food  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  commodities.  In  administering  the 
Act,  the  president  is  authorized  to  use  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  to  establish  and  work  with  other  agencies.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  control  and  distribution  of  foods 
has  been  entrusted  by  him  to  a  Food  Administrator. 

Among  practices  specifically  prohibited  in  the  Act  are  the  wilful  des- 
truction of  necessaries  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  price  or  restricting 
supply,  any  conspiring  to  restrict  their  production  or  manufacture  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  the  holding  of  or  the  attempt  to  monopolize  neces- 
saries as  defined  in  the  Act.  A  system  of  licensing  various  operations  is 
authorized  when  it  is  deemed  essential,  and  the  president  in  certain  condi- 
tions may  seize  factories,  packing-houses,  or  other  plants  and  operate  them. 
He  may  requisition  food,  fodder,  fuel  and  other  supplies  needed  by  the 
army  or  navy,  and  may  purchase,  store,  and  sell  to  the  public  wheat,  flour, 
meal,  beans  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  procure  nitrate  of  soda  to  sell  at  cost 
price  if  the  emergency  requires  it  and  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  material-. 
In  an  emergency  requiring  the  stimulation  of  wheat  production,  he  may  fix 
a  minimum  guaranteed  price.  For  the  crop  of  1918  this  guarantee  is 
made  absolute  until  i  May  1919,  and  is  fixed  at  not  less  than  §2.00  per 
bushel  for  No.  i  northern  spring  wheat  or  its  equivalent  at  the  principal 
home  markets. 

The  use  of  foods,  fruits,  food  materials,  or  fodder  for  the  production 
of  distilled  spirits  as  beverages  is  proliibited  after  8  September  1917. 
The  president  is  also  empowered  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  use  of  these 
materials  for  the  production  of  malt  or  vinous  liquors  if  this  be  deemed 
essential  to  the  food  supply  or  national  security  and  defence. 

An  appropriation  of  §  152,500,000  is  provided  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act,  with  additional   $10,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  nitrate  of  soda. 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gereute  resiwnsable. 


(c)  Pub'.lcatlons  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Intelligence  and  Plant  Diseases! 

1.  i,E  Service  de  Protection    contre  les  bialadies  des  plantks  kt  les 

INSECTES  NUI3IBLES  DANS  LES  DIVERS  PAYS  (The  Present  Organization  of  the 
Services  for  the  Control  of  Plant  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  in  the  Different 
Countries).  {1914.  35o  pages,  4to) Frs.      4.00 

2.  PRODnCTION    ET    CONSOMMATION    DES    ENGRAIS    CHIMIQUES    DANS    LE    MONDB 

(Production  and  Consumption  of  Chemical  Manures  in  the  World).  (Second 

Edition,  1914,  162  pages,  5  diagrams,  2  maps,  8vo) »        3-50 

i.    I,A  LUTTE  CONTRE  LES  SAUTERELLES  DAN3    LES  DIVEB3    PAYS  (The   Campaign 

against  lyOcusts  in  Various  Regions)  (19 16,  188  pages,  8vo) •>        3.50 

(i)  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligences 

1.  1,'ACTIVITfi    DE    L'INSTITUT    INTERNATIONAL    D' AGRICULTURE    DANS    LE    DO- 

MAINE    DE   LA    COOp6rATION,    DE    L* ASSURANCE    ET    DU    Cr6DIT    AGRICOLES 

(The  Work  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  the  Field  of 
Agricultural  Co-operation,  Insurance  and  Credit).  (In  French,  German 
and  Italian).  (1912,  34  pages,  Svo) »        0.50 

2.  MONOGRAPHS     ON     AGRICULTURAL     CO-OPERATION     IN     VARIOUS      COUNTRIES, 

Vol.  I.  (1911,  451  pages,  i6mo).  (In  English  and  French) 3.5c 

Do.  Vol.  II.  (1915,  213  pages,     Svo).     (In  English  and  French)    ...         »        3-50 

3.  An  Outline  of  the  European  Co-operative  Credit   Systems  (Second 

Edition,  1913,  72  pages,  Svo) »        0-50 

4.  I^'ORGANISATION    de    la    STATISTIQUE    DE    LA    COOPERATION    AGRICOLE     DANi 

QUELQUES  PAYS  (The  Organization  of  the  Statistics  of  Agricultural  Co- 
operation in  Certain  Countries).  (1911,  163  pages,  Svo) »        1.50 

J.    1,'ASSURANCE-GRfeLE   DANS    QUELQUES    PAYS     ET     SES     PROBLfeMKS      (lUaUrance 

against  Hail  in  Some  Comitries  and  its  Problems).  (1911,  "o  pages,  8vo)    .    .         »         1.50 

6.    AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  AND  CO-OPERATION  IN  ITALY:  SHORT  GUIDE  TO    RURAL 

Co-OPERATiON  IN  Italy  (in  EngUsh,  35  pages  and  in  Italian,  34  pages,  Svo)  .        »        0.25 
(<?)  Other  publications. 

I      I^'INSTITUT  INTERNATIONAL  D'AGRICULTURE,  SON  ORGANLSATION,  SON  ACTIVITY, 

SES  Ri:suLTATS  (The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  its  Organization, 
Activity,andResults).(i9i4,3ipages,inEnglish,Frenchand  Italian;  iUustr.)         Frs.   i  — 

3.  I,ouis-Dop:  I/E  Present  et  l'Avenir  de  l'Institut  International 
D'AGRICULTURE  (CONFERENCE)  (Present  and  Future  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture)  (Address).  (1912,  60  pages,  Svo) »      i  — 

3.  Santiago  Aldunate:  El  Instituto  Intern acional  de  Agrxcultura  y 
9U  importancia  para  la  America  I^atina,  en  especial  para  Chile  (Con- 
ferencia)  (The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  its  Importance  for 
I,atin  America,  especially  for  Chile).  (1913,  30  pages,  Svo)  (Address)    ....  »     i  — 

II.  Publications  not  for  Sale. 

I  Conference  Internationals  de  1905  pour  la  crEation  d'on  Institut  Inte««ationai. 
D'AGRICULTURE  (International  Conference  of  1905  for  the  Foundation  of  an  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture),  (1905.  254  pages,  4to). 

2.  ACTES  des  AssemblEes  GEnErales  des  annEes  1908,  1909,  1911,   1913  (Proceedings  ol 

the  General  Assemblies  of  1908, 1909, 191 1     and  191 3).     (Four    volumes,  4to.,  one    Svo). 

3.  ProcEs-verbaux  du  CoMiiE  Permanent  des  annEes  1908,  1909,  1910,  i9"i  1912.    ^9*3 

(Procedings   of    the    Permanent    Committee,    1908,  1909,  1910,    I9iii    1912.  I9I3.  ^9^4 
and  1915).   (Five  volumes,  4to.,  and  two  Svo). 

4.  Rapports  et  Etudes  du  Bureau  de  la  Statistique  GEnErale  (Reports  and  Studies 

of  the  Bureau  of  General  Statistics).  (191 1,  260  pages,  Svo). 

5    The  SaENCE  AND  Practice  OF  Farming  DURING  1910  IN  Great  Britain.  (646  pages,  Svo). 

6.  Etude  sur  les  recensements  de  la  population  agricole,  les  salaires  de  la  mam- 
d'ceuvre  rurale  et  les  courants  d'Emigration  dans  le3  diffErents  Etats  ( study 
on  the  Census  Returns  of  the  Agricultural  Population,  the  Wages  of  Rural  labour,  and 
the  Currents  of  Emigration  in  the  Several  Countries).  (1912,  150  pages,  Svo). 

NOTE. 

■i)  All  subscriptions  and  remittances  tor  the  Institute's  publications  should  be  made 
either  direcUy  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  or  to  the  principal 
t)ooksellers. 

For  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  subscriptions  to  the  Bulletins  i,  2,  3  and  remittances  for 
the  Year  Books  are  also  received  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4  Whitehall 
Place,  I^ndon.  S.  W. 

(2)  The  prices  quoted  include  packing  and  carriage.  All  our  publications  are  despatched 
on  receipt  of  postal  order  or  international  reply  coupons. 

(3)  Despatch  is  made  with  every  care  and  punctuality,  but  unregistered  volumes  travel 
at  consignee's  risk. 

(4)  To  avoid  miscarriage,  for  which  the  Institute  does  not  hold  itself  responsible,  an  ad'ii- 
tional  amotmt  of  25  centimes  for  registration  should  be  sent  with  each  order. 

(5)  In  case  of  change  of  address,  the  subscriber  is  requested  to  notify  the  Publishing 
Bureau   oi  the  Institute,  forwarding  address  label. 
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